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CENTURY  III. 

CHAP.  I. 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  BERNARD. 

A  GREAT  luminary  strikes  our  attention  at  the  entrance  of 
this  century — the  famous  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairval.  As 
the  general  scene  of  our  history  still  continues  dark  and 
gloomy,  let  us  stick  close  to  the  splendid  object.  At  least 
I  would  wish  to  exhibit  a  just  estimate  of  the  life,  character, 
and  writings  of  this  renowned  saint  For  the  subject  may 
not  only  throw  a  considerable  light  on  the  religion  and 
manners  of  this  century,  but  will  also  illustrate  that  con- 
nexion between  Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  which  it  is 
theprincipal  design  of  this  work  to  explore  from  age  to  age. 

There  was  a  time  when  Bernard  was  idolized  throughout 
Europe  ;  while  he  lived,  his  word  was  a  law ;  and,  for  ages 
after  his  death,  he  was  scarcely  thought  to  have  been  capa- 
ble either  of  &ult  or  mistake.  But  the  public  taste  has 
long  since  deviated  into  the  other  extreme,  and  it  will  be- 
hove me  to  say  a  few  words,  with  a  view  to  combat  that 
power  of  prejudice,  by  which  most  minds  are  apt  to  be 
carried  down  the  torrent  of  fashion. 

Bernard  was  doubtless  a  very  ardent  champion  of  the 
popes  of  Rome ;  I  mean,  of  their  office,  not  of  their  per- 
sonal characters.  He  inveighed  against  the  vices  of  the 
men,  and  the  various  evils  of  their  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration. But  he  supported  their  pretensions  to  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  and  opposed  with  vehemence  all  who  with- 
stood those  pretensions.  Forgive  him  this  wrong  :  it 
was  common  to  him  with  the  Christian  world ;  and  th6 
great  Saxon  Reformer,  who,  four  hundred  years  after,  could 
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see  at  length,  though  by  slow  degrees,  the  wickedness  and 
folly  of  the  whole  established  system  under  which  he  had 
been  strictly  educated,  has  ever  been  looked  on  as  a  prodigy. 

In  superstition  also  Bernard  was  unhappily  involved  all 
his  days ;  it  was  the  evil  of  the  times.  His  austerities 
have,  with  nauseous  punctuality,  been  recited  by  his  pane- 
gyrists.* They  mignt  have  spared  their  accounts,  as  they 
themselves  confess  that  he  afterwards  owned  he  was  in  an 
error,  both  in  injuring  his  own  health,  and  in  exacting  too 
much  of  labour  and  sufferings  from  his  disciples.  Isfor  is 
the  sincerity  of  Bernard  to  be  doubted,  either  in  his  juve- 
nile zeal,  or  in  his  candid  and  frank  confession  of  his  faults.t 
He  even  accused  himself  of  sacrilege,  because  by  his  in- 
discreet excesses  he  had  rendered  himself  almost  unfit  to 
serve  Grod  and  the  Church.  And  though  the  weakness  of 
his  frame  continued  till  death,  as  the  consequence  of  the 
injuries  which  his  body  had  received  by  his  austerities,  he 
seems  to  have  taken  some  care  of  health  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life. 

But  the  strongest  prejudices  which  we  are  inclined  to 
admit  against  him  in  our  times,  are  derived  fi*om  his  sup- 
posed miracles,  and  from  his  real  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  the  Crusades. 

In  truth,  I  was  disgusted  with  the  tedious  perusal  of  his 
miracles,  with  not  one  of  which  do  I  mean  to  trouble  the 
reader.  But  Bernard  was  canonized ;  it  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary, by  the  etiquette  of  the  Roman  See,  that  a  Saint 
should  work  miracles  ;  and  no  wonder,  when  the  interests 
of  all  parties  concerned  were  favourable  tofraud,  and  when 
credulity  was  a  general  evil,  that  miracles  should  be  feigned, 
be  circumstantially  related,  and  be  implicitly  believed. 
Thus  Ignatius,  the  father  of  the  Jesuits,  was  said,  sixty 
years  after  his  death,  to  have  wrought  miracles  ;  though  in 
his  life,  published  fifteen  years  after  that  event,  no  mention 
is  made  of  any.  Our  king  Henry  HI.  was  reported  to 
have  wrought  a  miracle  after  his  death,  at  his  tomb.  He, 
also,  might  have  been  added  to  the  Roman  Calendar,  if 
the  imposture  had  not  been  detected  and  exposed  by  the 

*  These  are  several ;  the  lives  of  Bernard,  which  they  wrote,  are  at 
the  close  of  the  2d  Vol,  of  his  Works ;  which  are  in  two  folios.  I  use 
the  Parisian  edition  of  Mabillon. 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  1094.    [Vit.  S.  Bemardi  1.  i.  c.  8.] 
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Vigour  and  sagacity  of  his  son  Edward  I.*  Let  Bernard, 
then,  be  acquitted  of  wilful  blame  on  this  head,  though  his 
panegyrists,  it  must  be  owned,  have  written  as  absurdly 
concerning  him  as  if  they  had  intended  to  disgrace  his 
character. 

Of  the  poHcy  of  the  Crusades  my  judgment  is  not  the 
same  as  concerning  their  justice.     In  the  beginning  of  this 
century  prodigious  armies  marched  out  of  Europe,  to  take 
possession  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  calamities  which   attended   their  progress,   the 
prmces  of  the  West  still  persevered  in  the  attempt.     That 
they  should  single  out  Palestine  as  the  scene  of  their  mili- 
tary exploits  waB  fanatical  and  superstitious.     The  great 
inconveniences  to  which  they  were  inevitably  exposed,  on 
account  of  the  immense  distancies  from  their  respective 
countries,  and  the  want  of  all  political  and  prudential  wis- 
dom in  their  plans,  are  evident;  and,  in  the  event,  Europe 
suffered  the  punishment  of  their  temerity  and  folly.     Add 
to  this,  that  the  improvident  waste  of  so  much  human 
blood,  on  so  fantastic  an  object,  and  the  mixture  of  profane 
wickedness  with  absurd  superstition  in  the  Crusaders,  ren- 
dered their  characters,  on  the  whole,  as  reprehensible  as 
they  were  ridiculous.     But  when  the  precise  question  is 
asked.  Whether  they  had  a  just  cause  against  the  Maho- 
metans, I  cannot  decide,  with  the  generality  of  modem 
historians,  against  them.     Perhaps  we  have  too  hastily  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  the  accounts  which  infidel  writers,  of 
no  very  accurate  information,  have  given  of  the  virtues  of 
the  Arabians.     It  is  very  evident,  that  in  the  wars  between 
them  and  the  Christians,  the  rules  of  justice  and  humanity 
were  more  frequently  and  more  atrociously  violated  by  the 
former  than  by  the  latter.     Even  the  very   degenerate 
Christianity,  which  had  then  for  ages  obtained,  produced  a 
degree  of  social  virtue  unknown  to  the  followers  of  Ma- 
homet.    A  savage  pride,  a  sanguinary  malice,  and  a  shame- 
less perfidy,  mailed,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  general 
conduct  of  men,  whom  Voltaire,  with  insidious  candour, 
prefers  to  their  Christian  adversaries.     It  should  be  re- 
membered, that  the  Mahometans,  from  the  first  publication 
of  the  Koran,  asserted  a  divine  claim  to  universal  empire  ; 

♦  Foxe'a  Book  of  Martyrs,  Vol.  i.  399.  [in  ann.  1304.] 
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and  in  their  creed  unbelieving  nations  are  continually 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  religion,  their  lives,  or  at 
least  their  liberties.  In  the  eleventh  centurj%  the  Turks, 
the  successors  of  the  Arabians,  both  in  regard  to  their 
empire  and  their  religion,  had,  in  less  than  thirty  years, 
subdued  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Hellespont.*  Yet  the  same 
author  who  gives  us  this  information,  says  the  charge  al- 
leged against  the  Mahometans,  of  looking  on  it  as  a  duty 
to  extirpate  all  religions  by  the  sword,  is  confuted  by  the 
Koran,  by  the  history  of  the  Mussulman  conquerors,  and 
by  the  toleration  of  Christian  worship.  This  observation 
seems  scarcely  consistent  with  the  former.  To  Uve  in  sla- 
very, under  the  Mahometan  yoke,  was  all  the  indulgence 
granted  to  the  Christians  who  sunk  beneath  their  arms ; 
and  as  they  realized  this  doctrine  at  one  time,  even  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  as  the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land 
were  exposed  to  many  insults,  robberies,  and  extortions ;  as 
both  Saracens  and  Turks  acted,  from  age  to  age,  on  the 
maxims  of  original  Mahometanism  ;  and  as,  at  length,  for 
want  of  a  proper  union  of  the  European  princes  in  stem- 
ming the  torrent,  they  desolated  a  great  part  of  Europe 
itself,  it  seems  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nations  to  conclude, 
that  the  Christian  powers  had  a  right  to  resist  their  ambi- 
tious pretensions.  If  this  state  of  the  case  be  just,  it  is 
suflScient  to  vindicate  Bernard  from  the  charge  of  inicjuity 
in  encouraging  and  promoting  the  Crusades.  This  is 
enough  for  my  purpose ;  he  might,  and  he  doubtless  did, 
mean  well  in  his  exhortations  on  this  head ;  and  it  is  only  to 
be  wished  that  the  enterprize  of  the  Christian  princes  had 
been  conducted  on  the  plan  of  defensive  prudence,  rather 
than  of  offensive  military  enthusiasm.  I  am  not  however 
called  on  to  vindicate  Bernard  as  a  poUtician,  but  to  illus- 
trate his  Christian  principles. 

Bernard  was  bom  at  Fontaine,  a  village  of  Burgundy, 

in  the  year  1091,  and  was  the  son  of  TeceEnus,t  a  mili- 

g.^j^  ^^      tary  nobleman,  renowned  for  piety,  at  least  ac- 

Bernard,      cordiug  to  the  idcas  of  religion  prevalent  at  that 

A.D.  1091.  ^j^^      rpj^^  g^^^  character  is  given  of  his  mother 

Aleth.     She  had  seven  children,  of  whom  Bernard  was 

♦  Gibbon's  Decline,  c.  58,  V.  6. 
t  Life  of  Bernard,  by  Gulielmus,  1077.  [1.  i.  c.  1.] 
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the  third.  From  his  infancy  he  was  devoted  to  religion 
and  study,  and  made  a  rapid  proficiency  in  the  learning  of 
the  times.  He  took  an  early  resolution  to  retire  from  the 
world,  and  engaged  all  his  brothers  and  several  of  his  friends 
in  the  same  monastic  views  with  himself.  The  most  rigid 
rules  were  agreeable  to  his  incUnation ;  and  hence  he  be- 
came a  Cistertian,  the  strictest  of  the  orders  in  France. 
The  Cistertians  were  at  that  time  but  few  in  number; 
men  were  discouraged  from  uniting  with  them  on  account 
of  their  excessive  austerities.  Bernard,  however,  by  his 
superior  genius,  his  eminent  piety,  and  his  ardent  zeal,  gave 
to  this  order  a  lustre  and  a  celebrity  which  their  institution 
by  no  means  deserved.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  with 
more  than  thirty  companions,  he  entered  into  the  monas- 
tery. Other  houses  of  the  order  arose  soon  after,  and  he 
himself  was  appointed  abbot  of  ClairvaL*  To  those  no- 
vitiates who  desired  admission,  he  used  to  say,  "  K  ye 
hasten  to  those  things  which  are  within,  dismiss  yom*  bodies 
which  ye  brought  from  the  world;  let  the  spirits  alone 
enter :  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing."  Strange  advice  this 
may  seem,  and  very  different  from  the  meekness  and  faci- 
lity which  our  Saviour  exhibited  towards  young  disciples.f 
Nor  would  it  be  worthwhile  to  have  mentioned  it  at  all, 
but  that  it  evinces  the  extreme  disadvantages  which  then 
attended  the  pursuit  of  religious  knowledge,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  piety.  Yet,  amidst  all  these  disagreeable  auste- 
rities, the  soul  of  Bernard  was  inwardly  taught  of  God ; 
and  as  he  grew  in  the  divine  life  he  gradually  learned  to 
correct  the  harshness  and  asperity  of  his  sentiments.  Find- 
ing the  novitiates  to  be  terrified  at  his  severe  declarations, 
he  used  to  preach  to  them  the  mortification  of  carnal  con- 
cupiscence, and  lead  them  on  with  a  mildness  and  clemency, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  exercise  toward  himself.  He 
injured  his  health  exceedingly  by  austerities,  and,  as  he 
afterwards  confessed,  threw  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
the  weak,  by  exacting  of  them  a  degree  of  perfection 
which  he  himself  had  not  attained.  He  had  induced  all 
his  brethren  to  follow  his  example  of  retirement.  They 
were  five  in  number :  and  his  only  sister  still  remained  in 
the  world,  who,  coming  to  visit  the  brethren  in  the  monas- 

♦  Life  of  Bernard,  1085.  [1.  i.  c.  5.]  t  Matthew  ix.  14. 
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tery,  in  the  dress  and  with  the  attendance  of  a  lady  of 
quality,  found  herself  treated  with  such  neglect,  that  burst- 
ing into  tears,  she  said,  "  Though  I  am  a  sinner,  neverthe- 
less for  such  Christ  died."  Bernard,  moved  with  an  ex- 
pression so  truly  evangelical,  remitted  his  severity,  gave 
her  directions  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  and,  probably, 
still  better  advice.  But  of  that  the  miserable  writer 
whom  I  follow,  says  nothing.  External  austerities  are,  as 
it  were,  the  whole  of  his  theology,  and  having  told  us,  that 
Bernard's  sister  became  a  nun,  and  resembled  her  brothers 
in  piety,  he  dismisses  her  from  his  narrative,* 

joemard,  however,  having  reduced  himself  to  the  greatest 
weakness  by  his  absurd  excesses,  and  being  obUged  to  take 
more  care  of  his  health,  was  humbled  under  a  sense  of  his 
folly,  and  frankly  confessed  it  in  the  strongest  terms. f  He 
recovered  his  strength,  and  began  to  exert  himself  by 
preaching,  and  travelling  from  place  to  place,  for  the  real 
good  of  mankind.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe,  vnth  what 
authority  he  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  all  ranks,  and 
how  his  word  became  a  law  to  princes  and  nobles.  His 
eloquence,  indeed,  was  very  great ;  but  that  alone  could 
never  have  given  him  so  extensive  a  dominion.  His  sin- 
cerity and  humility  were  eminent,and  his  constant  reftisal 
of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities,  for  which  he  was, 
doubtless,  as  well  qualified  as  any  person  of  his  time,  gave, 
in  his  circumstances,  an  imequivocal  testimony  to  the  up- 
rightness of  his  character :  I  say, — in  his  circumstances, — 
for  I  would  by  no  means  insinuate,  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities  manifests,  in  all  cases,  a 
spirit  of  avarice  or  ambition.  The  bishoprics  of  Genoa, 
Milan,  and  Rheims,  were  among  those  which  he  refused  to 
accept.*]; 

During  a  schism,  which  happened  in  the  Church  of 
n  2  c  n  -^^^^^  *^^  authority  or  Bernard  determined  both 
Lewis  VI.  king  of  France,  and  Henry  I.  king  of 
England,  to  support  the  claims  of  Innocent  H.  This  is 
one  instance,  among  many,  of  his  influence,  which  was  em- 
ployed in  various  negociations,  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 
as  he  thought ;  but  of  which  the  detail  is  very  foreign  to 
the  views  of  this  history. 
•  Life  of  Bernard,  1090.  [1.  i.  c.  6.]     t  Id.  1094.  [1.  i.  c.  8.]     J  [Lib.  i.  c.  14.] 
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That  which  eminently  marked  the  character  of  Bernard, 
amidst  the  profiision  of  honours  heaped  on  his 
character  throughout  Europe,  was  his  undissem- 
bled  humility.     Though  no  potentate,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  possessed  such  real  power  as  he  did  in  the 
Christian  world,  and  though  he  was  the  highest  in  the 
judgment  of  all  men,  he  was  nevertheless,  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, the  lowest.     He  said, — and  he  felt  what  he  said, 
— that   he  had  neither  the  wiU  nor  the  power  to  per- 
form the  services  for  which  he  was  so  much  extolled,   but 
was  wholly  indebted  to  the  influence  of  divine  grace.     At 
intervals,  from  the  employments  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  he 
meditated  on  the  subject  of  the  Book  of  Canticles. 
The  love  of  Christ  towards  his  Church,  his  great 
condescension  towards  it,  though  sullied  and  dishonoured  by 
sin,  the  reciprocal  afiection  also  of  the  Churoh  towards  the 
divine  Saviour,  the  prehbations  of  his  love  afforded  toward 
her,  varied  however  with  anxieties  and  interruptions,  these 
subjects  engaged  his  attention,  and  he  wrote  on  them  in 
that  manner  which  experience  only  can  dictate.* 

Another  writer  of  Bernard's  life  tells  us  t  of  the  excel- 
lent dignitaries  of  the  Church,  who  had  received  their 
education  in  the  monastery  of  Clairval.  But  as  I  know 
nothing  of  any  of  them,  except  one,  it  must  suffice  to 
mention  him,  pope  Eugenius  III.  From  a  monk  he  rose 
to  that  height  of  ecclesiastical  dignity ;  and  he  still  prac- 
tised the  austerities  of  the  convent  so  far  as  his  exalted 
station  admitted  ;  and  we  have  yet  extant  five  books,  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Bernard,  written  with  that  air  of  genuine 
piety  and  sincerity,  which  showed  that  the  abbot  was  no 
respecter  of  persons.  The  pope  himself  was  irreproachable 
in  his  manners,  continued  to  reverence  the  abbot,  was  zea- 
lous toward  Grod,  and  appears  to  have  far  excelled  the 
generality  of  popes.  For  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  said 
of  Eugenius  was,  that  he  seems  to  have  had  no  scruples  in 
accepting  the  popedom.  But  it  is  not  for  man  to  say  how 
great  a  quantity  of  ignorance  and  superstition  is  Eogenini 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  genuine  piety,  "fbecomee 
Eugenius  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  the  a.d.  1145. 
year  1 145,  and  governed  nine  years  in  a  state  of  splendid 

♦  Life  of  Bernard,  1123.  t  1127.    Life  of  Bernard,  by  Ernald. 
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misery.  Feuds  and  factions  convulsed  his  government, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Home  into  France,  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  his  enemies.  It  was  probably  a  blessing  in 
the  disguise  of  affliction  that  he  was  never  allowed  to  taste 
the  sweets  of  power  and  grandeur. 

Theobald,  count  of  Blois,  elder  brother  to  Stephen,  king 
of  England,  was  also  much  guided  by  the  councils  of  Ber- 
nard, and  he  was  surely  a  very  extraordinary  character. 
Though  a  powerful  prince,  he  hved  in  abstemiousness,  sim- 
pUcity,  and  plainness.  Nothing  indecent  was  permitted  to 
be  said  *  or  done  in  his  presence.  His  care  and  munifi- 
cence in  relieving  the  afflicted  was  wonderful :  in  a  famine 
he  opened  his  store-houses  to  the  poor  :  his  life,  in  shorty 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  mankind :  and  I  hope,  that 
agreeably  to  Emald's  observation,  he  laid  up  treasures 
above.  We  must,  however,  be  content  with  details  of  ex- 
ternal things  from  a  writer,  who  gives  no  account  of  the 
inward  vital  godliness  of  his  heroes.  TheobaM  had  also 
his  share  of  afflictions,  though  the  account  of  their  nature, 
and  of  his  rehef  from  them  at  last,  is  beyond  measure 
obscure. 

The  talents  of  Bernard  in  preaching,  were  doubtless  of 
the  first  order.  He  possessed  that  variety  of  gifts  which 
fitted  him  either  to  address  the  great  or  the  vulgar.  He 
knew  how  to  improve  conversation  to  salutary  purposes, 
and  to  overrule  the  frivolous  trifling  of  a  company  by  intro- 
ducing something  serious,  which  yet  was  of  an  inviting  and 
an  agreeable  nature.  At  the  command  of  the  pope,  and  at 
the  request  of  other  bishops,  he  was  wont  to  preach  in 
various  places  ;  and  the  impressions  left  on  the  congrega- 
tions, who  crowded  from  all  parts  to  hear  him,  demon- 
strated the  powers  of  his  eloquence.t 

The  crusade  of  Lewis  VII.  called  the  younger,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  eloquent  voice  of  Bernard,  who  unhappily 
prevailed  to  draw  numbers  to  join  that  monarch  in  his  ab- 
surd expedition,  which  was  in  its  consequences  pregnant 
with  misery  and  ruin.  J  If  we  had  no  other  apologies  for 
Bernard  than  those  very  absurd  ones  suggested  by  Gaufi-id, 
it  must  be  confessed  he  would  be  totally  mexcusable.     But 

*  Life  of  Bernard,  hv  Ernald,  1120.  [1.  ii.  c.  8.] 
t  Life  of  Bernard,  by  Gaufrid.  [1.  i.  c.  3.]  J  Id.  1 137,  [1.  i.  c.  4.] 
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in  the  review  of  his  works  we  shall  have  occasion  to  hear 
the  abbot  speak  for  himself. 


CHAP.  II. 

BERNARD'S  DEFENCE  OF  EVANGELICAL  TRUTH  AGAINST 

ABELARD. 

The  merits  of  the  controversy  between  these  two  great 
men,  can  scarcely  be  appreciated,  without  some  previous 
review  of  the  life  and  transactions  of  the  latter.   Peter 
Peter  Abelard  was  bom  in  Brittany,  in  the  year  ^^ 
1079.*      He  was,  doubtless,  a  man  of  genius,  a.d.'iozs. 
industry,  and  learning.     In  early  life  he  was  put  under  the 
tuition  of  Koscelin,  an  acute  logician,  already  mentioned, 
who  incorporating  his  philosophical  subtilties  with  Christian 
ideas,  departed  from  the  simjMicity  of  the  faith,  and,  toward 
the  close  of  the  foregoing  century,  was  condemned  for 
tritheism. 

Abelard  needed  not  the  instructions  of  such  a  master,  in 
order  to  learn  the  arts  of  self-sufficiency.  Confident  and 
presumptuous  by  nature,  elated  with  applause,  and  far  too 
haughty  to  submit  to  the  simple  truth,  as  it  is  revealed  in 
Scripture,  he  was,  from  the  moment  that  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings,  ardently  disposed 
to  embrace  heretical  singularities.  After  he  had  appeared 
in  a  very  splendid  light  m  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and 
had  been  equally  distinguished  by  his  acuteness  and  by  his 
contentious  spirit,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Anselm  f  in 
divinity.  What  sort  of  lectures  they  were,  we  are  not  told, 
but  I  have  not  the  worse  opinion  of  them  from  the  super- 
cilious contempt  with  which  Abelard  spake  of  them.  He 
himself  had  given  very  little  attention  to  the  sacred  books, 
and  yet  very  speedily  decided  against  his  teacher,  pro- 

*  I  have  been  oblio^d  to  Mr.  Berington's  history  of  this  man,  for  the 
armneement  of  certain  facts  and  circumstances.  I  scarcely  need  to  say, 
that  I  am  constrained  to  differ,  toto  ccelo,  from  him  in  sentiments.  Nor 
is  it  possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  where  two  persons  have  scarcely 
one  common  principle  of  theology  in  which  they  agree. 

t  This  person  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  famous  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  of  that  name  ;  [though  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author 
of  several  of  the  Conmientaries,  on  different  parts  of  Scripture,  long  at- 
tributed to  the  Archbishop  :  he  was  Schoolmaster  and  Dean  of  Laon.] 
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nounced  him  void  of  reason  and  common  sense,  and  de- 
clared, that,  with  the  assistance  of  an  easy  expositor,  the 
Scriptures  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  any  one  who  had 
the  smallest  pretensions  to  literature.  "  Are  you  equal  to 
the  work  of  expounding  the  Scriptures  ?  "  said  his  com- 
panions. "  I  am  ready,**  said  he  "  choose  any  book 
which  you  please,  from  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  and 
allow  me  a  single  commentator.**  They  instantly  fixed  on 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  prophets,  Ezekiel.  He  studied 
that  night,  and  next  morning  declared  that  he  was  prepared 
to  expound  the  prophet :  "  for  it  is  not  by  leisure,  said  he, 
"  but  by  energy  of  genius,  that  I  undertake  to  master  the 
sciences.**  He  exhibited  himself  in  pubUc,  lectured  repeat- 
edly on  Ezekiel,  and  was  admired  by  his  ignorant  auditories. 
Hitherto  every  thing  seems  to  be  a  modem  scene.  The 
same  juvenile  confidence,  supported  by  the  same  ignorance 
of  themselves,  and  the  same  depraved  nature,  has  formed 
many  Socinian  and  Pelagian  preachers  and  writers  in  our 
times,  who,  between  the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty,  have 
despised  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  and  the  authority  of  men 
most  justly  renowned  for  good  sense,  learning,  and  holiness, 
and  have  committed  themselves  to  the  direction  of  plausible 
and  presumptuous  innovators,  who  are  often  sufficiently 
artful  in  beguiling  the  unwary.  One  of  their  most  suc- 
cessful devices  is,  they  pretend  to  teach  young  students  of 
divinity  how  to  think  for  themselves.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  we  very  seldom  find  any  of  those  who  have 
gone  to  visit  the  sick  lion,  return  from  his  den.  A  self- 
confident  spirit  naturally  leads  the  mind  into  opinions  the 
most  daringly  subversive  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  into  a 
course  of  life  the  most  opposite  to  its  precepts.  And  when 
a  man  has  begun  to  despise  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  is  awfully  left  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs,  and  to 
the  crafts  of  the  prince  of  darkness.  The  connexion  be- 
tween doctrines  and  practice  is  close  and  exact.  He  who 
thought  highly  of  himself  was  easily  disposed  to  think 
meanly  of  divine  grace ;  and  the  best  uses  of  the  story  of 
this  miserable  man  are  these  ;  to  teach  youth  to  be  modest, 
and  to  inform  mankind,  whether  young  or  old,  that  the 
Scriptures  should  ever  be  studied  with  reverence,  humility, 
and  prayer. 
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Abelard  had  the  baseness  to  seduce  a  young  woman, 
named  Eloisa,  who  was  brought  up  m  Paris  by  her  uncle. 
The  names  of  both  these  persons  are  famiUar  to  those  who 
have  read  our  poet  Pope,  and  it  would  be  far  remote  from 
the  plan  of  this  history  to  enlarge  on  scenes  of  so  flagitious 
a  nature.  Only  the  real  principles  of  grace,  I  constantly 
find,  are  productive  of  holy  practice.  He,  who  has  not 
seen  the  evil  of  sin  in  his  own  nature,  and  the  preciousness 
of  the  grace  of  Christ,  even  while  he  boasts  of  his  regard 
to  moral  virtue,  will  sport  with  iniquity,  and  call  evil  good, 
and  good  evil.     The  unhappy  woman  herself  learned  to 

glory  in  her  shame,  and  professed  that  she  thought  it  an 
onour  to  become  the  harlot  of  so  renowned  a  person  as 
Abelard.  Sin  deceives  and  hardens  the  heart  incredibly  ; 
even  holy  David,  for  a  season,  felt  its  fascinating  power  ; 
and  nothmg  less  than  the  influence  of  divine  grace  can  sub- 
due it.  Bunded  by  lust,  Abelard  and  Eloisa  ^It  no  remorse 
for  their  monstrous  treatment  of  her  uncle,  whose  confidence 
they  abused,  and  whose  kindness  they  repaid  by  the  most 
vile  and  wicked  ingratitude.  In  the  mean  time,  Abelard 
studied  and  expounded  the  prophets,  and  continued  to 
preach,  not  the  Lord,  but  himself,  as  he  had  ever  done« 
Happy  had  it  been  for  the  Christian  world  if  there  had  been 
no  more  such  theologians.  But  thus  it  is  with  men  who 
speculate  on  religion  at  their  ease,  and  make  it  a  vehicle 
for  their  own  advancement,  honour,  and  wealth.  With 
shameless  versatiUty,  they  can  at  one  time  undertake  to  ex- 
plain the  Scriptures,  at  another  gratify  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 
With  men  truly  serious  for  their  own  souls,  it  is  not  so  : 
they  may  be  slow  in  their  advances  in  Christian  science ; 
but  their  steps  are  safe  ;  and,  while  religion  is  by  them 
brought  to  the  test  of  experience,  their  conduct  is  preserved 
in  uprightness. 

I  throw  a  veil  over  the  particulars  of  the  shameful  story. 
Suflice  it  to  say,  that,  in  the  issue,  Abelards  projects  of 
ecclesiastical  ambition  were  disappointed,  and  that  both  he 
and  the  unhappy  woman  retired  into  monastic  obscurity. 

Ambition  and  the  force  of  an  active  genius  soon  engaged 
Abelard  again  in  theological  inquiries.  Of  all  the  ancient 
fathers,  Origen  most  suited  his  taste  ;  and,  mindful  of  the 
instructions  of  Roscelin,  he  began  to  philosophize  in  public 
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on  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  composed,  in  three 
books,  his  Introduction  to  Theology  ;  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  render  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  more  agree- 
able to  reason  than  they  had  been  represented  by  the  ancient 
fathers.  The  Trinity,  in  particular,  he  describes  as  a  doc- 
trine known  to  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophers,  and 
revealed  to  them  in  recompense  of  their  virtues.  This  is 
certainly  a  language  very  different  from  that  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  never  mention  philosophers,  except  with  a  view 
to  guard  against  their  seductions,  and  always  represent 
their  views  as  extremely  abhorrent  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  The  modem  historian  of  Abelard  is  large  and 
diffuse  in  describing  the  treatment  which  his  hero  met  with, 
but  desultory  and  indistinct  in  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  his  real  sentiments.  He  asserts,  however,  that  Abelard 
was  persecuted  without  cause  ;  that  his  book  really  con- 
tained nothing  that  was  expressly  heterodox  ;  and  while  he 
positively  and  decidedly  condemns  the  conduct  of  his  ad- 
versaries, he  gives  his  readers  no  suflScient  data  by  which 
they  may  judge  for  themselves.  But  thus  it  is  that  heresy 
has  ever  been  defended.  While  its  words  do  eat  as  a 
CANKER,  and  gradually  pervert  the  minds  of  the  unwary, 
every  charitable  attempt  to  counteract  the  poison  is  treated 
as  bigotry,  illiberality,  and  fanaticism.  The  praise  of  good 
sense  and  sound  argument  is  considered  as  appropriate  to 
the  heretic.  He,  at  least,  is  allowed  and  encouraged  to 
spread  his  doctrines  with  freedom,  and  to  asperse  the  ortho- 
dox with  the  keenest  invective  ;  while  all  who  undertake 
to  defend  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture  are  stigmatized  as 

Eersecutors.  Scenes  of  this  sort  have,  to  the  disgrace  of 
uman  nature,  been  renewed  from  age  to  age  :  and  so  low 
and  mean  are  the  ideas  of  charity  inculcated  by  those  who 
call  themselves  hberal,  that  the  real  spiritual  benefit  of 
thousands  seems  to  them  scarcely  an  object  of  any  magni- 
tude, compared  with  the  personal  reputation  of  the  applauded 
heretic. 

Let  us  then  endeavour  to  give,  from  the  best  evidences,  a 
distinct  view  of  the  leading  sentiments  of  Abelard,  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  controversy  which 
at  present  engages  our  attention.     I  have  drawn  them  from 
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the  history  of  Alexander  Natalis  * ;  and  the  testimonies 
both  of  Abelard  himself,  and  of  Bernard  his  opponent,  are 
introduced  into  this  account. 

1.  Abelard  distinguished  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  in 
this  manner.f  He  described  God  the  Father  to  be  full 
POWER,  the  Son  to  be  a  certain  power,  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  be  NO  POWER.  He  said,  "  the  Son  was  to  the  Father 
as  a  CERTAIN  POWER  to  power,  as  species  to  genus,  as  ma- 
teriatum  to  materia,  as  man  to  an  animal,  as  a  brazen  seal 
to  brass.'* 

I  suppose,  were  I  to  translate  the  Latin  words  of  this 
passage,  for  the  sake  of  the  less  learned  reader,  I  should 
make  no  addition  to  his  stock  of  knowledge. 

2.  He  represented  the  Holy  Spirit  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  from  the  substance 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Let  this  article  pass  as  an 
unintelligible  subtility,  if  the  reader  please.  The  next 
speaks  plainly  a  sentiment  which  strikes  at  the  root  of 
Christianity. 

3.  He  denied  that  the  devil  ever  had  any  commanding 
effective  influence  over  man,  and  therefore  he  denied  that 
the  Son  assumed  flesh  for  the  sake  of  freeing  man  from  the 
devil.  God  appeared,  said  he,  in  flesh,  for  no  other  end  than 
for  our  instruction  by  word  and  example  ;  nor  did  he  suffer 
and  die  for  any  other  reason,  than  to  show  and  recommend 
his  love  toward  us.  I  scarcely  need  to  say,  that  this  is  the 
ve]^  essence  of  Socinianism. 

That  I  have  not  mistaken  the  meaning  of  Abelard  will 
further  appear  from  a  view  of  his  reasonings  against  the 
doctrine  of  atonement.  "  How  is  it  possible  that  God 
should  be  reconciled  to  us  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  since, 
in  all  reason,  he  ought  to  have  been  more  incensed  against 
men  for  the  murder  of  his  Son  than  for  the  violation  of  his 
precept  by  the  eating  of  a  single  apple  ?  If  Adam's  sin 
could  not  be  expiated  but  by  the  death  of  Christ,  what  ex- 
piation could  be  made  for  the  horrid  crime  of  murdering 
Christ  himself  ?  Could  the  death  of  an  innocent  Son  be 
so  pleasing  to  God,  that  he  would  be  reconciled  to  us  men 
on  the  commission  of  it  ? — Who  does  not  see,  that  it  is 

*  Alexand.  Nat.  xiith  Cent. 
t  [Tractatus  S.  Bernardi.  de  erroribus.  P.  Abailardi.  c.  1.] 
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cruel  and  unjust,  that  any  one  should  require  the  blood  of 
the  innocent  ?  How  much  less  could  God  be  so  pleased 
with  such  an  action,  as  to  be  reconciled  on  account  of  it  to 
the  whole  world  ?  "  Thus  far  Abelard.*  Socinians  have 
never  said  any  thing  more  specious.  To  those,  who  know 
how  to  reverence  divine  wisdom,  and  to  submit  to  the  ex« 
press  word  of  Grod,  such  reasonings  will  j^pear  unworthy 
of  an  answer.  What  I  am  concerned  for  at  present  is,  to 
state  the  fact,  that  Abelard  was  a  heretic,  that  Bernard  did 
not  accuse  him  either  unjustly  or  precipitately ;  and  that 
the  assertion  of  the  historian  of  Abelard,t  namely,  that  his 
hero  **  was  not  guilty  of  a  single  error,"  is  altogether 
unfounded. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  Abelard,  having  set  aside 
the  Scripture  doctrine  of  an  atonement,  ^ves  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  real  cause  and  design  of  Christ's  incarnation 
was,  that  he  might  illuminate  the  world  with  the  light  of 
his  wisdom,  and  inflame  it  to  the  love  of  God. 

4.  He  aiSrmed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  soul  of  the 
world.     A  phrase  much  used  by  the  philosophers. 

5.  He  asserted,  that  Christ,  God  and  man,  is  not  a 
third  person  in  the  Trinity,  and  that  God  is  not  properly 
to  be  called  man. 

6.  That  by  free-will,  without  the  help  of  grace,  we  can 
both  will  and  perform  that  which  is  good ; — in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  seventh  Chapter  to  tne  Romans. 

7.  That  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  there  remains,  in  the 
air,  the  form  of  the  former  substance. 

8.  That  not  the  fault  but  the  penalty  of  original  sin  is 
derived  from  Adam. 

9.  That  there  is  no  sin,  except  in  the  full  consent  of  the 
man,  and  that  consent  attended  with  or  implying  a  contempt 
of  God. 

10.  That  no  sin  is  committed  by  concupiscence,  inward 
delight  in  evil,  or  ignorance.  However  obscurely  he  ex- 
presses himself,  he  evidently  lessens  the  demerit  of  sinful 
thoughts. 

1 1 .  That  diabolical  suggestions  are  made,  in  a  natural 
way  on  men,  by  the  contact  of  stones  and  herbs,  as  the  sa- 

*  Bern.  Vol.  i.  G47.  [Tract,  de  error.  P.  Ab.  c.  8.] 
t  History  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa,  p.  278, 
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gacious  malice  of  evil  spirits  knows  how  to  suit  the  various 
efficacy  of  these  things  to  the  production  of  various  vices. 

12,  Faith  he  called  an  estimation  or  opinion  of  things 
not  seen,  "  As  if,"  says  *  Bernard,  "  a  man  might  think 
and  speak,  in  matters  of  faith,  what  he  pleases,  or,  as  if  the 
Sacraments  of  our  faith  were  not  sure  and  certain  in  their 
nature.  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirits 
that  we  are  children  of  God.  The  whole  object  of  faith  is 
divinely  confirmed  by  prophecies  and  miracles,  established 
and  consecrated  by  the  incarnation,  bloody  death,  and  glo- 
rious resurrection  of  the  Eedeemer.  How  can  any  man 
give  to  so  divine  a  principle  as  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  so 
low  and  mean  a  title  as  "  opinion,"  except  one  who  hath  not 
received  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  who  is  ignorant  of  the  Gospel, 
or  who  looks  on  it  as  a  fable  ?  "  The  difference  between 
divine  and  human  faith  in  the  Christian  religion  is  here  not 
improperly  stated  by  Bernard. 

13.  In  commenting  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  Abe- 
lard  thus  expresses  himself:  "  oince  the  divine  compassion, 
by  bare  intuition,  could  have  freed  man  from  the  devil, 
what  necessity,  what  reason,  or  what  need  was  there,  that, 
for  our  redemption,  the  Son  of  God  should  assume  our 
nature,  should  sustain  so  many  and  so  great  miseries,  and 
the  painful  and  ignominous  death  of  the  Cross  ?  To  us  the 
reason  seems  to  be  as  follows, — that  our  justification  by  his 
blood,  and  our  reconciliation  to  God,  consisted  in  this  sin- 
gular grace  exhibited  to  us,  namely,  in  his  taking  upon  him 
our  nature,  and  in  his  persevering  by  word  and  example 
even  to  death,  in  instructing  us."  f 

**  Thus  he  drew  his  true  disciples  the  more  closely  to  him- 
self by  love.  Our  redemption,  therefore,  consists  in  that 
great  love  excited  in  us  by  the  passion  of  Christ,  which  not 
only  frees  us  from  the  servitude  of  sin,  but  gives  us  the 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God." 

*  I  anticipate  the  sentiments  of  Bernard  in  this  place  :  more  of  his 
ai*g;ament8  against  Abelard  will  be  given,  when  we  come  to  the  account  of 
Ids  oppofdtion  to  the  heretic. 

t  Observe  how  the  idea  of  atonement  is  excluded,  to  make  way  for  that 
of  instruction,  while  evangelical  terms  are  still  used.  Some  of  the  other 
artides  are  nugatory  or  obscure  ;  this  is  palpably  plain,  and  of  essential 
importance  in  the  controversy.  In  the  same  light  the  opposition  which  he 
makes,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  to  be  con- 
aidered. 
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In  another  place,  he  says,  "  Though  our  doctors,  since 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  are  of  different  sentiments,  I  think 
the  devil  had  no  effective  power  over  man,  except  a  per- 
missive power  from  God,  as  a  gaoler,*  nor  did  the  Son  of 
God  assume  flesh  that  he  might  free  men  from  slavery.* 

14.  He  asserts,  that  fresh  continued  influences  of  divine 
grace  are  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  every  single 
good  action,  contrary  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  parable  of 
the  vine  and  its  branches,  and  our  Lord  s  own  explication 
of  it  in  John  xv. 

I  might  add  also  another  sentiment  of  Abelard,  namely, 
^^  that  God  does  no  more  for  him  who  is  saved,  than  for 
him  who  is  not  saved."  He  argues,  that  "  if  man  be  natu- 
rally more  prone  to  e\i\  than  to  good,  his  sins  merit  no 
blame  ;  nay,  that  f  God  himself  seems  blameable  for  making 
him  so  weak  and  frail."  Humble  and  intelligent  Christians 
know  how  to  answer ;  "  Nav,  but  O  man,  who  art  thou 
that  repliest  against  God  ?  "^  And,  moreover,  they  will, 
with  great  truth,  contend,  that  such  men  as  Abelard  ought 
not  to  complain  that  the  character  of  humble  and  sincere 
Christians  is  denied  to  them,  and  that  their  invectives 
against  their  opponents  are  not  only  unfounded,  but  also 
prove  themselves  to  be  void  of  integrity  and  candour,  be- 
cause they  endeavour  to  impose  on  mankind  by  pretending 
to  be  what  they  are  not. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  impossible,  that  a  man  who 
had  known  any  thing  of  the  power  of  native  depravity, 
should  have  advanced  such  sentiments  as  Abelard  pub- 
lished to  the  world.  Still,  if  he  had  kept  his  thoughts  to 
himself,  or  had  even  been  a  modest  inquirer,  and  proposed 
his  doubts  for  the  sake  of  information  from  persons  better 
versed  than  himself  in  theological  inquiries,  his  sentiments 
would  have  been  no  proper  object  of  an  ecclesiastical  council. 
But  Abelard  had  proceeded  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
teacher;  and  what  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity 
had  he  not  opposed  ?  The  views  of  the  Trinity  had  been 
either  perverted  under  his  hands,  or  confounded  with  the 
speculations  of  philosophers.     The  atonement  of  Christ,  on 

♦  He  plainly  misrepresents  the  ancient  doctors :  none  of  whom  assign 
any  other  sort  of  power  to  S:itan  ;  but  by  this  misrepresentation  he  spe- 
ciously introduces  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement, 
t  Bern.  647.  Vol.  i. 
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which  alone  the  hope  and  comfort  of  real  Christians,  in  all 
ages,  depends,  had,  in  effect,  been  denied  :  the  efficacious 
influence  of  divine  grace  had  been  asserted  to  be,  in  many 
cases  at  least,  unnecessary ;  and  the  fallen  state  of  man  by 
nature  had  been  excluded  from  his  creed.  If  he  had  re- 
nounced the  Christian  name,  at  the  same  time  that  he  re- 
nounced the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  he 
would  have  merited  the  character  of  an  honest  man ;  and, 
by  separating  himself  from  Christian  society,  would  have 
prevented  the  weak  and  the  unwary  from  being  imposed 
on  by  his  notions.  But  such  candour  and  frankness 
seldom  belong  to  the  character  of  heretics :  strict  truth  and 
plain  dealing  in  religious  matters  are  scarcely  to  be  expect- 
ed from  any  but  those  who  are  humble  before  God,  and 
sanctified  by  his  truth-  Why  Abelard  chose  still  to  call 
himself  a  Christian  is  obvious;  his  schools  would  have  been 
deserted  if  he  had  acted  openly  and  honestly.  Unless  then 
it  can  be  proved  that  there  are  no  fundamental  truths  of 
Scripture,  or,  that  all  sentiments  are  equally  insignificant, 
it  behoved  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  from  every  principle 
of  piety  and  charity,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  growing 
heresy, 

A  council  was  held  at  Soissons,  and  Abelard  was  sum- 
moned to  appear.  He  was  charged  with  tritheism ;  and 
with  having  asserted  that  God  the  Father  was  council  of 
alone  Almighty.  He  was  ordered  to  bum  his  Soissons. 
volumes,  and  to  recite  the  symbol  of  Athanasius,  He 
obeyed  both  the  mandates,  and,  after  a  short  confinement, 
was  set  at  liberty.  I  am  not  disposed  to  approve  of  all  the 
steps  taken  by  this  council.  I  only  mamtain,  that  the 
principle  of  their  proceedings  was  just  and  equitable.  Every 
person  who  is  a  member  of  any  society,  religious  or  civil, 
would  own,  if  a  similar  occasion  presented  itself,  that  he 
had  a  right  to  require  the  treacherous  member  who  had 
laboured  to  subvert  that  society,  either  publicly  to  retract 
his  sentiments,  or  to  submit  to  a  decree  of  expulsion. 

But  Abelard,  in  his  own  account  of  the  transaction, 
largely  descants  on  the  iniquity  and  imperiousness  of  the 
synod.  The  acrimonious  invective,  the  airs  of  triumph  on 
occasion  of  little  advantages  gained  by  himself  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,   the  shrewdness  of  his  cavils,   and 

VOL.  III.  c 
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above  all,  the  dextrous  evasion  of  the  main  points  on 
which  the  controversy  rests,  these  thingfs  appear  on  the 
face  of  his  narrative,  and  are  so  exactly  similar  to  the  con- 
duct of  modem  heretics,  much  better  known  to  the  world, 
that  I  may  well  be  spared  the  recital  of  them.  Moreover, 
want  of  sincerity,  as  well  as  of  temper,  is  so  evident  in  the 
narrative  of  Abelard,  that  we  can  lay  no  decisive  stress  on 
his  testimony  in  things  with  which  his  own  character  is 
concerned.  Indeed  the  want  of  honesty  and  veracity 
appears  to  have  been  most  striking  features  in  this  inge- 
nious and  learned  disputant. 

A  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  also 

Eublished  by  Abelard,  to  which,  in  an  introductory  preface, 
e  has  prefixed  an  observation  on  the  comparative  value  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles.  "  The  former,"  he  thinks, 
"  are  designed  to  teach  those  things  which  every  Christian 
ought  to  know  ;  the  latter  to  inculcate  a  strict  attention 
and  obedience  to  them.  These  last,"  says  he,  "  contain 
some  wholesome  documents  and  advice,  which,  though 
they  appertain  not  to  the  essence  of  belief,  may  serve  to 
embellish  the  Christian  estabhshment,  and  to  develope  its 
tenets."  This  is  the  method  of  speaking  usual  with  Soci- 
nians ;  namely,  to  undervalue  the  authority  of  some  parts 
of  Scripture,  compared  with  others,  as  if  holy  men  of  God 
did  not  speak  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  with 
equal  authority  through  the  whole  of  the  sacred  volume. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  other  account  of  the  commen- 
tary than  that  which  the  reader  may  conjecture  for  himself 
from  the  view  already  stated  of  the  leading  sentiments  of 
the  author. 

Bemard,*paying  a  visit  to  the  nunnery  of  the  Paraclete, 
over  which  Eloisa  presided,  was  heard  from  the  pulpit  by 
the  abbess  and  her  nuns  with  admiration.  He  read  and 
approved  of  their  laws  and  institutes,  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Abelard.  He  objected  only  to  one  phrase  in  their 
repetition  of  the  Lord's  I^rayer,  for  the  common  expression 
DAILY,  in  the  petition,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread," 
they  had  been  taught  to  say  "  super-substantial  bread. 
Abelard  it  seems,  had  literally  followed  the  etymology  of 
the  Greek  word  ;  t  seduced,  1  suppose,  by  the  Aristotelian 

*  r^  Ep.  Abelairdi  ad  Bernard.  t  Ewiovatop, 
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chimeras,  which  relate  to  substance.  The  plain  mind  of 
Bernard,  attending  to  sense  and  utiUty,  rather  than  to 
sound  and  glitter,  revolted  against  the  innovation ;  and, 
while  he  spake  with  a  respectful  defference  of  the  man,  and 
commended  every  thing  else  relating  to  the  nunnery,  he 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  unusual  term.  When 
Abelard  heard  of  it,  his  pride  took  fire ;  he  wrote  to  Ber- 
nard a  warm  expostulation,  and,  by  undertaking  to  show 
the  superior  authority  of  St.  Matthew  to  St.  Luke,  he  en- 
deavoured to  support  the  propriety  of  the  term  super-sub- 
stantial. Here  again  appeared  the  Socinian  mode  of  under- 
valuing one  part  of  Scripture,  in  comparison  of  another. 
This  is  the  first  instance  recorded  of  an  open  altercation 
between  Bernard  and  Abelard.  For  I  find,  at  least,  no 
decisive  proof  of  any  opposition  made,  as  yet,  by  the  former, 
to  the  pubUcations  of  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  Bernard 
was  hitherto  far  from  being  clear  in  his  own  judgment 
concerning  the  real  theological  character  of  Abelard: 
and  of  his  caution  and  charity  we  shall  presently  see 
abundant  proofs.  The  httle  story  which  has  been  told 
is  trifling  m  its  own  nature,  if  any  thing  can  be  called 
trifling  which  illustrates  the  human  character,  and  dis- 
plays the  connexion  between  doctrine  and  disposition, 
which  was  never  more  apparently  exhibited  than  in  the 
transactions  of  Abelard. 

The   council  of  Soissons  had  been  held    in    the   year 
1121.     It  was  a  long  time  after  this  tjiat  Bernard  took 
any  particular  notice  of  Abelard.     Either  he  had  The  Council 
heard  little  of  the  controversy,  or  had  not  thought  ^f  i^id"' 
himself    called    on   to  deliver  his   sentiments,  a.d.  1121. 
Abelard,  however,  notwithstanding  his  retractations,  per- 
severed in  teaching  his  heresies ;  and  it  became,  at  length, 
impossible  for  his  errors  to  escape  the  observation  of  the 
abbot  of  Clairval. 

About  the  year  1139,*  William,  abbot  of  St.  Thierry, 
alarmed  at  the  growing  progress  of  Abelard's   doctrine, 
wrote  to  GeoflBy,  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  to  Ber-  Abelard  accu- 
nard,  entreating  them  to  undertake  the  defence  of  »«d  by  the 
divine  truth.     "  God  knows  I  am  confounded,"  Thie?r?, 
said  he,  '*  when  I,  who  am  *  no  man,'t  am  com-  ^'^'  ^^^' 

•  Bern.  Opera.  Vol.  i.  p.  303.  [Ep.  326.]  t  Psalm  xxii.  6. 
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pelled  to  address,  on  a  subject  of  urgent  importance,  you 
and  others,  whose  duty  it  was  to  speak,  though  hitherto  ye 
have  been  silent.*  For  when  I  see  the  faith  of  our  common 
hope  grievously  and  dangerously  corrupted,  without  resist- 
ance, and  without  contradiction,  that  faith,  which  Christ 
hath  consecrated  for  us  with  his  blood,  for  which  Apostles 
and  martyrs  contended  even  to  death,  which  holy  teachers 
defended  with  much  labour  and  fatigue,  and  transmitted 
entire  and  uncorrupt  to  these  dregs  of  time,  I  feel  a  dis- 
tress which  constrains  me  to  speak.  I  could  wish,  if  it 
were  necessary,  even  to  lay  down  my  life  for  it.  They  are 
no  small  objects  which  I  lay  before  you  :  the  faith  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  person  of  the  Mediator,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  grace  of  God,  the  sacrament  of  our  common 
redemption,  are  the  subjects  which  engage  my  attention. 
For  Peter  Abelard  again  teaches  and  writes  novelties  :  his 
books  cross  the  seas,  and  pass  over  the  Alps :  and  his  new 
sentiments  concerning  the  faith  [and  new  doctrines]  are 
carried  [through]  provinces  and  kingdoms,  are  preached  to 
crowded  audiences,  and  are  openly  defended;  they  are 
even  said  to  have  made  their  way  into  the  court  of  Kome. 
I  say  to  you  both,  your  silence  is  dangerous,  both  to  your- 
selves and  to  the  Church  of  God — I  tell  you,  this  monster 
is  as  yet  in  labour ;  but  if  he  be  not  prevented,  he  will  pro- 
duce a  poisonous  serpent,  for  which  no  charmer  can  be 
found. 

**  I  lately  met  with  *  The  Theology  of  Peter  Abelard.' 
I  confess  this  title  made  me  curious  to  read. — I  have  sent 
you  the  books,  with  my  remarks ;  whether  there  is  a  just 
cause  for  my  apprehensions,  judge  ye.  As  new  terms  and 
new  ideas  distiu-bed  my  spirit,  and  I  had  no  one  before 
whom  I  could  freely  unbosom  my  thoughts,  I  have  applied 
myself  to  you,  and  implore  you  to  defend  the  cause  of  God 
and  the  whole  Latin  Church.  The  man  fears  you,  and 
dreads  your  authority ^For,  indeed,  almost  all  the  cham- 

Eions  of  divine  truth  being  deceased,  a  domestic  enemy 
ath  invaded  the  defenceless  state  of  the  Church,  and  hath 
betaken  himself  to  a  singular  method  of  teaching ;  dealing 
with  Scripture,  as  he  used  to  do  with  logic,  by  introducing 

*  Hence  it  is  evident  that  Bernard  had  not  yet  distinguished  himself  in- 
this  controversy,  though  it  must  have  heen  of  ahove  eighteen  years*  stand- 
ing.    A  plain  proof  of  his  caution  and  modesty. 
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his  own  inventions  and  novelties  :  a  censor,  not  a  disciple 
of  the  faith,  a  corrector,  not  a  follower." 

He  then  mentions  the  heads  of  the  heresy,  which  he  had 
discovered,  and  which  were  much  the  same  as  those  which 
have  already  been  described,  and  he  promises  to  enlarge  in 
writing  on  the  same  argument,  '*  with  the  help  of  Him,  in 
whose  hand  are  both  we  and  our  words."  "  Nor,"  says  he, 
"  do  I  value  your  being  offended  at  my  language,  provided 
I  please  you  in  the  doctrine.  If  I  can  convince  you  that 
I  am  justly  moved,  I  trust  you  also  will  be  moved,  and,  in 
an  important  cause  like  this,  will  not  fear  to  part  with  him, 
though  he  be  a  foot,  it  hand,  or  even  an  eye.  I  myself 
have  loved  him,  and  wish  to  do  so  still,  God  is  my  witness : 
but  in  this  cause  I  see  neither  relation  nor  friend." 

Bernard  read  the  book  which  William  sent,  and  returned 
this  answer  :*  "  I  think  your  zeal  both  just  and  necessary  : 
that  it  was  not  idle,  the  book,  which  you  have  sent  me, 
demonstrates.  In  this  book  you  effectually  stop  the  mouths 
of  gainsayers :  not  that  I  have  given  it  that  accurate  sur- 
vey which  you  desire ;  but  I  own  I  am  pleased  with  it, 
even  from  a  cursory  reading,  and  I  think  the  arguments 
solid  and  convincing.  But  as  I  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  trust  to  my  own  judgment,  especially  in  things  of  so 
great  importance,  I  believe  the  best  way  would  be  for  you 
and  me  to  meet,  and  talk  over  the  subject.  Yet  even  this, 
I  think,  cannot  be  done  till  after  Easter,  lest  the  devotions 
of  the  holy  season  be  distracted.  But  I  must  beseech  you 
to  have  patience  with  me,  and  to  pardon  my  silence  on  the 
subject,  since  I  was  hitherto  ignorant  of  most  if  not  all  the 
particulars.  As  to  that  which  you  exhort  me  to,  God  is 
able  to  inspire  me  with  his  good  Spirit  through  your 
pravers." 

Bernard,  having  at  length  made  himself  master  of  the 
subject,  and  being  impressed  with  its  magnitude,  resolved 
to  exert  himself  on  the  occasion.  He  first  held  a  private 
conference  with  Abelard,  and  admonished  him,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  to  correct  his  errors.  But  this  first  attempt  being 
fruitless,  he  took  two  or  three  persons  with  him,  according 
to  the  precept  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  in  their  presence,  ex- 
postulated with  the  innovator.!     Finding  his  endeavours 

♦  [Ep.  327.]  t  Bern.  Opera.  Vol.  i.  p.  310.  [Ep.  337.] 
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to  be  unsuccessful,  and  observing,  on  accurate  inquiry, 
how  much  the  evil  spread,  it  now  became  a  question  with 
Bernard,  whether  he  ought  to  sacrifice  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  good  of  souls  to  the  humour  of  an  artful  and  ob- 
stinate heretic.  As  a  conscientious  spirit,  like  his,  was 
obliged  to  decide  this  question  in  the  negative,  and  as  he 
had  suflSiciently  exculpated  himself  from  the  charge  of  per- 
sonal malice,  or  blind  precipitation,  he  began  to  warn  the 
disciples  of  Abelard  against  the  errors  of  their  master,  and, 
as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  guard  the  Christian  world  against 
the  growing  heresy. 

He  wrote  to  pope  Innocent  in  these  terms  :  "  Another 
foundation  is  laid  than  that  which  has  been  laid  for  us.  A 
new  creed  is  coined  in  France  :  virtues  and  vices  are  dis- 
cussed, not  according  to  rules  of  morality  :  the  Sacraments 
are  treated  unfaithfiilly ;  and  the  mystery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  is  investigated,  not  in  simplicity  and  sobriety,  but 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  that  which  we  have  received.  Our 
theologian,  with  Arius,  disposes  of  the  Trinity  by  degrees 
and  measures :  with  Pelagius,  prefers  free-will  to  grace ; 
with  Nestorius,  divides  Christ,  and  excludes  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  from  all  connexion  with  the  Trinity."  * 

To  another  bishop  he  wrote  thus :  "  The  dragon  had 
been  silent  many  days ;  but,  when  he  was  silent  in  Britain,! 
he  conceived  iniquity  in  France.  The  man  boasts,  that  he 
hath  infected  the  court  of  Eome  with  the  poison  of  his 
novelty :  that  he  hath  dispersed  his  books  among  the  Ro- 
mans :  and  he  assumes  those  as  the  patrons  of  his  error, 
by  whom  he  ought  to  be  condemned.  May  God  defend 
that  Church  for  which  he  died,  that  he  may  present  it  to 
himself,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing.  J  '* 

Let  this  suffice  for  a  specimen  of  the  glowing  language 
of  Bernard ;  too  vehement,  perhaps,  but  surely  kindled 
by  the  fire  of  charity.  Those,  however,  alone  can  judge 
of  the  spirit  of  the  man  with  candour  and  equity,  who  feel 
the  importance  of  divine  truth.  Humanly  speaking,  the 
errors  of  Abelard,  aided  by  the  propensities  of  our  depraved 
nature,  might  in  a  silent  and  gradual  manner  have  per- 
vaded  all   Europe,   and   the  propagation  of  Socinianism 

♦  Bern.  Opera.  Vol.  i.  p.  306.  [Ep.  330.1 

t  lie  alludes  to  the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  had  flourisned  in  Britain. 

J  Bern.  Ojiera.  Vol.  i.  p.  307.  [Ep.  331.] 
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might  have  been  matured  six  centuries  ago,  if  the  mischief 
had  not  been  thus  vigorously  opposed. 

In  the  archiepiscopal  city  of  Sens,  a  superstitious  cere- 
mony, namely,  the  translation  of  a  saint's  body  into  the 
cathedral  Church,  was  to  be  performed  in  the  year  1140. 
Abelard,*  incensed  at  the  open  and  repeated  op-  Abeiard 
position  of  Bernard,  challenged  hira  to  make  Bero^r 
good  his  charges  of  heresy  at  this  solemn  assem-  ^^'  ^^^^• 
bly.  Undoubtedly  he  proceeded  regularly  in  the  formality 
of  the  challenge.  For  he  implored  the  archbishop  of  Sens 
to  cite  his  accuser  before  the  assembly,  and  promised  to 
meet  him.  The  archbishop  wrote  to  Bernard  accordmgly, 
and  named  the  day  on  which  he  should  expect  to  see  him. 
Bernard  seems  to  have  been  considerably  embarrassed  at 
this  step.  His  good  sense  enabled  him  to  see  the  difference 
between  popular  preaching,  and  close  scholastical  argu- 
mentation. He  had  been  habituated  to  the  former :  with 
the  latter  he  was  unacquainted :  and,  he  knew  that  Abelard 
excelled  all  men  in  the  arts  of  controversy,  in  which  also 
age  and  experience  would  give  him  a  great  advantage  over 
a  young  antagonist.  Bernard,  therefore,  at  first  remsed  to 
appear.  "  I  was  but  a  youth,"  t  says  he,  in  his  own  ac- 
count of  this  matter,  "  and  he  a  man  of  war  from  his 
youth.}  Besides,  I  judged  it  improper  to  commit  the  mea- 
sures of  divine  faith,  which  rested  on  the  foundations  of 
eternal  truth,  to  the  petty  reasonings  of  the  schools.  I 
said,  that  his  own  writings  were  sufficient  to  accuse  him, 
and  that  it  was  not  my  concern,  but  that  of  the  bishops, 
to  decide  concerning  his  tenets." 

Elated  at  the  apparent  pusillanimity  of  Bernard, 
Abelard  collected  his  friends,  spake  in  a  strong  tone  of 
victory,  and  appealed  to  many  concerning  the  justice  of 
his  cause.  "  What  things  he  wrote  of  me  to  his  scholars,"* 
says  Bernard,  **  I  love  not  to  relate.  He  took  care  to 
spread  the  news  every  where,  that  he  would  answer  me 
at  Sens  on  the  day  appointed.  I  yielded,  however, 
though  with  tears  and  much  reluctance,  to  the  advice  of 
my  friends.     They  saw  that   all  men  were  going,    as  it 

♦  [Ep.  337.  inter  Ep.  Bernard.] 
t  [Bernard  was  not  at  tnis  time  a  young  man,  but  he  probably  meant 
that  he  was  young  in  controversy  :  he  was  near  fifty  and  Abelard  about 
twelve  years  older.]  J  Bern.  Opera.  Vol.  i.  p.  183.  [Ep.  189.] 
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were,  to  the  spectacle,  to  behold  the  combatants.  What 
would  they  say,  if  one  of  them  did  not  appear?  The 
people  would  stumble,  the  adversary  would  triumph,  and 
error  would  grow  stronger,  if  none  should  appear  to 
answer  and  to  confute.  Moved  by  these  reasons,  I  de- 
termined at  length  to  meet  Abelard  at  the  time  and 
place,  with  no  other  preparation  than  that  Scripture-pro- 
mise, Do  not  premeditate,  how  you  may  answer ;  for  it  shall 
be  given  you  m  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  say ;  and  that 
other.  The  Lord  is  my  helper,  I  will  not  fear  what  man  can 
do  unto  me."  * 

The  assembly  was  splendid.  Lewis  VII.  was  there  with 
his  nobles  ;  the  archbishop  with  the  bishops  of  his  diocese, 
many  abbots,  professors,  and  in  general  all  the  learned  of 
France  were  present. 

The  superstitious  ceremony  being  performed  on  the  first 
day,  on  the  second  the  two  abbots  appeared,  and  every  eye 
was  fixed  on  them.  The  whole  assembly  was  suspended  in 
expectation  of  the  contest.  Bernard  arose,  and  in  a  modest 
and  diffident  manner  declared  ;  **  I  accuse  not  this  man  ; 
let  his  own  works  speak  against  him.  Here  they  are,  and 
these  are  the  propositions  extracted  from  them.  Let  him 
say,  I  wrote  them  not,  or  let  him  condemn  them,  if  they  be 
erroneous,  or  let  him  defend  them  against  my  objections.'* 
He  then  delivered  the  charges  to  the  promoter,  who  began 
distinctly  to  read  them.  He  had  not  read  far,  when  Abelard 
arose.  "  I  appeal,"  said  he,  **  to  the  pope,"  and  refusing 
to  hear  any  more,  began  to  leave  the  assembly.  The  as- 
sembly was  astonished  at  the  unexpected  step.  "  Do  you 
fear,"  said  Bernard,  "  for  your  person  ?  you  are  perfectly 
secure ;  you  know  that  nothing  is  intended  against  you  : 
you  may  answer  freely,  assured  of  a  patient  hearing."  f  "  I 
have  appealed  to  the  court  of  Eome,"  cried  the  appalled 
heretic,  and  withdrew. 

Bernard,  in  writing  the  account  of  these  transactions  to 
the  pope,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  procedure  of 
Abelard  was  unjustifiable  ; — to  appeal  from  judges,  of  whom 
he  had  himself  made  choice.;}; 

If  the  issue  of  the  conference  between  these  two  renowned 

♦  Bom.  Opera.  Vol.  i.  p.  183.  f  Ep.  180.] 

t  Vita  Bern.  Vol.  ii.  1138.  [Autore  Gaufredo  c.  5.] 

J   Id.  18;^.  LEp.  180. 
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antagonists  had  been  such  as  to  disappoint  the  reader's  ex- 
pectations, something,  however,  divinely  instructive,  may 
be  learned  from  the  narrative.  I  know  nothing  in  Bernard  s 
history  more  decisively  descriptive  of  his  character,  than 
his  conduct  in  this  whole  transaction.  By  nature,  sanguine 
and  vehement  ;  by  grace  and  self-knowledge,  modest  and 
diffident  ;  he  seems,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  united  bold- 
ness with  timidity,  and  caution  with  fortitude.  It  was  evi- 
dently in  the  spirit  of  the  purest  faith  in  God,  as  well  as  in 
the  most  charitable  zeal  for  divine  truth,  that  he  came  to 
the  contest  ;  while  Abelard,  who,  presumptuous  through  a 
long  course  of  scholastic  honours,  came  elated  and  self-con- 
fident, drooped  in  the  very  crisis  which  called  for  his 
eloquence  and  resources.  His  courage  seems  to  have 
failed  him  ;  or,  perhaps  the  consciousness  of  real  heresy 
made  him  incapable  of  standing  before  a  distinct  and 
orderly  examination.  At  any  rate,  the  humble  was 
exalted,  and  the  proud  was  disgraced,  according  to  the 
maxims  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  men  was 
a  precise  counterpart  of  the  doctrines  which  they  severally 
espoused. 

The  bishops  of  France  wrote  to  the  pope  an  account 
of  the  procedure  ;  and,  in  their  words,  I  shall  recite  the 
little  that  remains  to  be  mentioned  of  the  acts  of  the 
assembly. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  conduct  of  Bernard, 
perfectly  agreeable  to  that  which  we  have  heard  from  the 
abbot  himself,  they  observe,  that  "  he  certainly  appeared 
at  Sens,  inflamed  with  pious  fervour,  nay,  unquestionably 
with  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  *  And  they  proceed  as 
follows  : 

"  As  Abelard's  sentiments  were  read  over  and  over  in 
public  audience,  and  as  the  arguments  of  Bernard,  partly 
built  on  the  most  solid  reasons,  partly  on  the  authorities 
of  Augustine  and  other  holy  fathers,  convinced  the  synod, 
that  the  tenets,  which  he  opposed,  were  not  only  false  but 
also  heretical,  we,  sparing  the  man  out  of  deference  to  the 
apostoUc  See,  condemned  the  opinions.  We  entreat  you 
to  confirm  our  decrees,  and  to  impose  silence  on  the  author 

»  [Ep.  3.37.] 
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of  the  books,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences with  which  his  errors  may  be  attended." 

In  what  manner  Bernard  disproved  the  tenets  of  Abelard 
before  the  council,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  brief 
review  of  his  long  epistle  to  the  pope.* 

"  The  new  theologist  of  France  is  one,  who  scorns  to  be 
ignorant  of  any  thing  in  heaven  above,  or  in  earth 
beneath ;  to  one  point  only,  himself  and  his  own 
ignorance,  he  is  perfectly  blind.  While  he  is  |)repared  to 
give  a  reason  for  every  thing,  he  presumes  things  above 
reason,  and  contrary  both  to  reason  and  to  faith.  We 
ought  to  consider  that  Mary  is  commended,  because  she 
prevented  reasoning  by  faith,t  and  that  Zachariah  was 
punished,  because  he  tempted  a  faithful  God  by  reason- 
mgs.  Abraham  also  is  extolled,  who  believed  in  hope 
against  hope. 

"  But  our  theologist  says,  *  What  does  it  profit,  if  what 
we  teach  cannot  be  rendered  intelligible  ?  *  Thus  promising, 
perfectly  to  explain  mysterious  things,  he  places  degrees  in 
the  Trinity,  measures  in  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  numbers 
in  eternity. — In  the  very  entrance  on  his  work,  he  defines 
faith  to  be  *  an  estimation  or  an  opinion.*  But 
Christian  faith  has  no  such  limits.  Let  estima- 
tion and  opinion  belong  to  the  academies,  whose  character 
it  is  to  doubt  of  all  things  ;  to  know  nothing.  I  shall  fol- 
low the  sentiments  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
know  that  I  shall  not  be  confounded.  His  definition  of 
faith,  I  own,  is  agreeable  to  me  :  "  Faith  is  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for  ;  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.**  J 
Substance  of  things  hoped  for  :  not  a  fancy  of  empty  con- 
jectures. The  idea  of  substance  is  connected  with  some- 
thing certain  and  fixed.  Faith  is  not  opinion,  but  certainty. 
I  shall  not  dwell  upon  a  number  of  nugatory  speculations, 
in  which,  while  he  labours  to  make  Plato  a  Christian,  he 
makes  himself  a  pagan.  I  come  to  more  weighty  matters. 
^This  rash  searcher  into  the  divine  Majesty,  as  I  have  read 
m  a  certain  book  of  his  sentences,  and  in  his  exposition  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  assailing  the  mystery 
of  our  redemption   confesses,]  that  the  ancient 

♦  Bern.  Vol.  i.  p.  660.  [Tract,  de  Erroribus  Abelairdi.] 
t  Luke  i.  38.  X  [Heb.  xi.  1.] 
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doctors  were  unanimous  in  their  mode  of  interpretation  con* 
ceming  the  subject,  that  they  all  held  in  such  a  manner ;  but, 

that  he  holds  in  a  different  manner And  art  thou  he, 

who  constructest  for  us  a  new  Gospel  ?  Thou  hast  dis- 
covered, it  seems,  that  the  Son  of  God  did  not  assume  flesh, 
that  he  might  free  man  from  the  devil.  Let  them  give 
thanks,  says  the  Psalmist,  whom  the  Lord  hath  redeemed 
from  the  hand  of  the  enemy.*  This  thou  wouldst  not  deny, 
if  thou  wert  not  under  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Thou 
canst  not  give  thanks  with  the  redeemed,  who  art  not  thy- 
self redeemed. — That  man  seeks  not  for  redemption,  who 
knows  not  himself  to  be  a  captive.  But  those,  who  do 
know,  cry  to  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Lord  hears  them,  and  re- 
deems them  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy. — Hear  an  Apos- 
tle :  **  If  God,  peradventure,  may  give  them  repentance 
to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth,  and  that  they  may  re- 
cover themselves  out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil,  who  are 
taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will."  t  Hearest  thou  these 
words,  AT  HIS  WILL,  and  dost  thou  deny  the  power  of  the 
devil  ? — Hear  the  Lord  himself.  He  is  called  by  him,  the 
prince  of  this  world,J  and  the  strong  man  armed,  and 
THE  POSSESSOR  OF  GOODS  ;J  and  dost  thou  say,  that  he 
has  no  power  over  men  ? — This  power  of  Satan  was  known 
to  the  Apostle,  when  he  said,   "  Who  deUvered  us  from  the 

towers  of  darkness,  and  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of 
is  dear  Son.*'  || — Let  him  learn,  therefore,  that  the  devil 
has  not  only  power,  but  a  just  power  over  men.  Though 
the  devil  himself,  who  invaded  us,  is  not  just  ;  but  God 
who  exposed  us  to  him,  is  just. 

"  Man  was  then  justly  enslaved,  but  mercifully  deli- 
vered :  with  such  mercy,  hpwever,  that  justice 
appeared  even  in  his  deliverance.  For  what  could 
man  do  of  himself,  to  recover  lost  righteousness,  being  now 
a  bond-slave  of  the  devil  ?  Another's  righteousness  is  there- 
fore assigned  to  him  after  he  had  lost  his  own.  The  prince 
of  this  world  came,  and  found  nothing  in  Christ ;  ^  and, 
when  he  still  would  lay  violent  hands  on  the  innocent,  most 
justly  he  lost  the  captives,  whom  he  possessed  ;  and  that 
Being  upon  whom  death  had  no  just  claim,  having  unjustly 

•  Ps.  evil.  2.  t  2  Tim.  ii.  25,  26.  J  John  xiv.  30. 

§  Luke  xi.  21.  ||   Coloss.  i.  13.  IT  John  xiv.  30. 
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suffered  the  pains  of  death,  by  this  voluntary  submission 
justly  freed  from  the  debt  of  death,  and  from  the  dominion 
of  the  devil,  him  who  was  legally  obnoxious  to  both.  Man 
was  the  debtor  :  man  also  paid  the  debt.  For,  if  one  died 
for  all,  then  were  all  dead,*  that  the  satisfaction  of  one 
might  be  imputed  to  all,  as  he  alone  bore  the  sins  of  all  ; 
and  now  he,  who  offended,  and  he  who  satisfied  divine  jus- 
tice, are  found  the  same  ;  because  the  head  and  the  body 
is  one  Christ.  The  head  then  satisfied  for  the  members, 
Christ  for  his  own  bowels,  since,  according  to  St.  Paul's 
Gospel,  which  fully  confutes  the  error  of  Abelard,  God 
hath  quickened  us  together  with  him,  who  died  for  us,  hav- 
ing forgiven  us  all  trespasses,  blotting  out  the  hand-writing 
of  ordinances,  nailing  it  to  his  cross,  and  spoihng  principa- 
lities and  powers.f  May  I  be  found  among  those  spoils  of 
which  adverse  powers  are  deprived  ! — If  1  be  told,  your 
father  enslaved  you,  I  answer,  my  brother  hath  redeemed 
me.  Why  may  not  I  have  another's  righteousness  imputed, 
since  I  have  another's  sin  imputed  to  me  ?  Is  there  sin  in 
the  seed  of  the  sinner,  and  not  righteousness  in  the  blood 
of  Christ  ? — "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive."  J — The  fault  has  truly  laid  hold  of  me,  but 
grace  has  also  visited  me.  If  the  judgment  was  by  one  to 
condemnation,  the  free-gift  was  of  many  offences  to  justifi- 
cation.^— Nor  do  I  fear,  bemg  thus  freed  from  the  powers 
of  darkness,  to  be  rejected  by  the  Father  of  Ughts,  since  I 
am  justified  freely  by  the  blood  of  his  Son.  He  who  pitied 
the  sinner,  will  not  condemn  the  just.  I  call  myself  just, 
but  it  is  through  His  righteousness.  For  Christ  is  the  end 
of  the  law  for  righteousness,||  and  he  is  made  of  God  for  us 
righteousness.l  Thus  is  man  made  righteous  by  the  blood  of 
the  Redeemer ;  though  Abelard,  this  man  of  perdition,  thinks 
the  only  use  of  his  coming  was,  to  deliver  to  us 
good  rules  of  Ufe,  and  to  give  us  an  example  of  pa- 
tience and  charity.  Is  this  then  the  whole  of  the  greatmystery 
of  godliness,  this  which  any  uncircumcised  and  unclean  per- 
son may  easily  penetrate  ?  What  is  there  in  this  beyond 
the  common  light  of  nature  ?  But  it  is  not  so  :  for  the 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  ** 

*  2  Cor.  V.  14.  t  Coloss.  ii.  13—16.  J  [1  Cor.  xv.  22.] 

§  Rom.  V.  16.         II  Rom.  x.  4.        IT  1  Cor.  i.  30.        *♦  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 
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Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent  ^  * 
and,  if  our  Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost.f 
— He  asks,  had  the  devil  dominion  over  Abraham  and  the 
other  elect  ?  No  ;  but  he  would  have  had,  if  they  had  not 
been  fi^ed  by  faith  in  him  that  was  to  come.  As  it  is 
written,  "  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  to 
him  for  righteousness,"  J  and  "  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day  ;  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad."  §  It  was  the  blood  of 
Christ,  which  like  dew  distilled  on  Lazarus,  and  preserved 
him  from  the  flames  of  hell  through  faith  in  him  who  was 
to  suffer.  We  must  believe  of  all  the  elect  of  that  time, 
that  they  were  bom  as  we  are,  under  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, but  were  thence  delivered  before  they  died ;  and  that 
only  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 

"  Abelard  asks,  why  so  tedious  and  painful  a  mode  of 
deliverance,  since  Christ  could  have  effected  it 
by  a  mere  volition?  Who  aJflSrms  that  the 
Almighty  was  limited  to  this  mode  ?  But  the  eflScacy  of  this 
method,  which  he  preferred  to  all  other  possible  ones,  is 
surely  demonstrable  from  that  very  preference :  and,  per- 
haps, in  this  its  excellence  may  appear,  that  the  grievous 
sufferings  of  our  Redeemer  afford  us  an  admonition  of  the 
strongest  and  most  impressive  nature,  concerning  our  own 
fallen  and  miserable  condition.  But  no  man  knows,  nor 
can  know  to  the  ftiU,  what  precious  benefits,  what  wisdom, 
what  propriety,  what  glory  the  unsearchable  depth  of  this 
mystery  contains  in  itself. — But,  though  we  may  not  search 
out  the  mystery  of  the  divine  will,  we  may  feel  the  effect 
of  its  execution,  and  reap  the  fruit  of  its  goodness :  and 
what  we  may  know,  we  ought  not  to  conceal. — When  we 
were  yet  sinners,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death 
of  his  Son.  Where  reconciliation  is,  there  is  remission  of 
sins.  In  what  then  lies  remission  of  sins  ?  This  cup  is 
the  New  Testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you, 
for  the  remission  of  sins.|| — Why  by  blood,  say  you,  what 
he  might  have  done  by  a  bare  word  ?  Ask  God  himself. 
— I  may  know  that  it  is  so :  why  it  is  so,  I  may  not. 
"  Shall  [the  thing  formed]  say  to  him  that  formed  [it,] 
why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?  "if 

•  Matt.  xi.  25.         t  2  Cor.  iv.  3.        J  [Gal.  iii.  6.]         §  [John  viii.  56.] 
II  Matt.  xxvi.  28.    Luke  xxii.  20.  IF  [Rom.  ix.  20.] 
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'^  Strange,  says  be,  that  GcnI  should  be  reconciled  to 
men  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  which  ought  to  have  incensed 
him  the  more  against  them.  As  if  in  one  and  the  same 
transaction  the  iniquity  of  wicked  men  might  not  displease, 
and  the  piety  of  the  sufferer  please  God.  What,  says  he, 
can  expiate  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  Christ,  if  nothing 
less  than  that  murder  could  expiate  the  sin  of  Adam  ?  We 
answer  briefly,  that  very  blood  which  they  shed,  and  the 
intercession  of  him,  whom  they  slew. — ^Xot  simply  the 
death  but  the  voluntary  obedience  unto  death,  of  the  Be- 
deemer,  was  well  pleasing  to  God ;  of  the  Redeemer  I  say, 
who  bv  that  death  destroyed  death,  wrought  salvation,  re 
trieveii  innocence,  triumphed  over  principalities  and  powers, 
reconciled  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  restored 
all  things.  And  because  this  precious  death,  which  was  to 
be  spontaneously  undergone,  could  not  take  place  bat 
through  the  sin  of  men,  he,  not  delighted  indeed  with  their 
wickedness,  but  taking  occa<(ion  irom  it  to  execute  the  pm^ 
poses  of  his  own  benevolence,  by  death  condemned  death. 
— This  blood  was  able  to  expiate  the  guilt  which  shed  it, 
and  therefore  left  no  doubt  of  its  expiating  the  first  origi- 
nal sin.  In  answer  to  his  tragical  complaints  of  the  cruelty 
of  this  dispensation,  we  say,  God  did  not  thirst  for  blood, 
but  for  salvation,  which  was  to  be  effected  by  blood.  Sal- 
vation we  say,  and  not,  as  he  writes,  the  mere  display  of 
love,  and  the  exhibition  of  useftil  instruction  and  a  poweriiil 
example — ^For  what  avails  instruction  without 
recovery  ?  How  useless  the  finest  lessons,  unless 
the  body  of  sin  be  destroyed  in  us !  At  this  rate  the 
whole  harm  of  Adam  s  sin  lies  in  the  exhibition  of  an  evil 
example,  since  the  medicine  must  be  adapted  to  the  quality 
of  the  wound.  For,  if  we  be  Christians  and  not  Pela- 
gians, we  must  confess  the  sin  of  Adam  to  be  derived  to 
us,  and  by  sin  death  ;  and  that  righteousness  is  restored  to 
us  by  Christ,  not  by  instruction,  but  by  regeneration  ;  and 
by  righteousness  life  ;  that,  as  by  the  ofience  of  one,  judg^ 
ment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so  by  the 
righteousness  of  one,  righteousness  came  upon  all  men  to 
justification  of  life.*  If,  as  he  says,  the  design  of  the  in- 
carnation was  illumination,  and  a  powerfiil  incentive  to 

♦  Rom.  V.  la 
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love,  we  may  own  these  things  came  from  Christ ;  but  from 
whom  came  redemption  and  deliverance  ? 

**  As  far  as  in  him  lies,  he,  who  attributes  the  glory  of 
redemption  not  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  but  to  our  profici- 
ency in  holy  conversation,  renders  void  and  of  none  effect, 
the  mystery  of  the  divine  dispensation.  "  But  God  forbid 
that  1  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  is  our  salvation,  life,  and  resurrection."  * 

"  I  see,  indeed,  three  capital  objects  in  this  work  of  our 
salvation,  the  form  of  humility  by  which  the  Son  of  God 
made  himself  of  no  reputation,  the  measure  of  love,  which 
he  extended  even  to  the  death  of  the  Cross,  and  the  mys- 
tery of  redemption^  in  which  he  suffered  death.  The  two 
former,  exclusive  of  the  latter,  are  as  if  you  painted  on  a 
vacuum.  Great  and  necessary  indeed  was  the  example  of 
humiUty ;  great,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  was  the 
example  of  his  charity  ;  but  remove  redemption,  and  these 
have  no  ground  to  stand  upon.  I  would  follow  the  hum- 
ble Jesus,  I  desire  to  embrace  with  the  arms  of  love  him 
who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me  ;  but— I  must  eat 
the  Paschal  Lamb.  Unless  I  eat  his  fiesh  and  drink  his 
blood,  I  have  no  life  in  me.  It  is  one  thing  to  follow 
Jesus,  another  to  embrace,  another  to  feed  upon  him.  To 
follow,t  is  wholesome  counsel ;  to  embrace,  is  solemn  joy  ; 
to  feed  upon  him,  is  a  happy  life.  For  his  flesh  is  meat  in- 
deed, and  his  blood  is  drink  indeed.  The  bread  of  God  is 
he  that  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  Ufe  to  the 
world.  J  What  room  is  there  for  counsel  or  for  joy,  without 
life  ?  they  are  mere  pictures  and  shadows,  without  a  solid 
^und  and  substance.  Therefore,  neither  examples  of  humil- 
ity, nor  displays  of  charity,  are  anything  without  redemption.** 

If  the  reader  has  attentively  considered  the  arguments 
of  Abelard,  and  the  answer  of  Bernard,  he  has  seen  what 
weight  ought  to  be  laid  on  a  fashionable  sentiment  of  this 
day,  namely,  that  in  consequence  of  the  improvements  in 
reasoning  and  philosophy,  a  person  is  now  capable  of  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures  much  better  than  the  ancients 
could  do.  K  the  observation  be  supposed  to  be  appUcable 
to  the  essential  doctrines  of  salvation,  I  ask.  How  does 

•  [Gal.  vi.  14.1 
t  [Sequi  salubre  consilium,  tenere  et  ainplecti  solenne  ffaudium,  man- 
dacare  vita  besta.]  %  •'o^^  ^^-  ^* 
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this  appear  to  be  the  case  ?  In  subjects  of  human  art  and 
science,  indeed,  new  discoveries  may  be  expected,  but  with 
what  pertinency  can  the  remark  be  apphed  to  divinity  ? 
The  whole  system  of  divine  truth  is  not  more  perfectly  re- 
vealed now  than  it  was  seventeen  hundred  years  ago.  The 
Scriptures  are  the  same  ;  common  sense  is  the  same  ;  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  same  ;  and  human  wants 
are  the  same :  and  if  men  search  and  pray  in  humility  and 
seriousness ;  if  they  cry  after  knowledge,  and  lift  up  their 
voice  for  understanding ;  if  they  seek  her  as  silver,  and 
search  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures,  what  is  there  to  hinder 
them  from  understanding  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  finding 
the  knowledge  of  God,  m  one  age  as  well  as  in  another  ?* 
Is  not  God  said  to  be  willing  to  show,  in  the  ages  to  come» 
the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace,  in  his  kindness  toward 
us  through  Christ  Jesus  ?  f  And  will  any  man  say,  that, 
in  some  particular  periods,  he  is  not  willing  to  unfold  these 
inestimable  riches  ?  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that  by 
skill  in  learned  languages,  by  study,  and  by  general  culti- 
vation of  the  human  mind,  much  light  may  be  thrown  on 
several  doubtful  passages  of  holy  writ :  their  connexion 
and  meaning  may  be  rendered  clearer,  and  so  far  improve- 
ments may  be  made  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture ; 
but  when  this  is  admitted,  we  must  still  maintain  that  no 
new  discoveries  are  to  be  expected  in  regard  to  the  essen- 
tial and  fundamental  truths  of  divine  wisdom  and  holiness, 
and  to  these  truths  this  whole  remark  is  exclusively  con- 
fined. These,  wherever  the  Bible  can  be  had  in  an  intel- 
ligible language,  seem  to  lie  open  to  the  view  of  all  humble 
and  serious  inquirers  in  every  age.  What  can  modem  So- 
cinianism  say  more  than  Abelard  said  ?  And  does  not 
Bernard  answer  it  in  the  same  manner  as  evangelical  divines 
do  now  ?  Even  in  the  darkness  of  the  twelfth  century  we 
have  seen  the  light  as  clear  and  full  in  the  main,  as  it  can 
be  at  this  day.  Old  errors  may  be  revived  and  dressed  up 
anew,  but  they  are  the  same  errors  still.  Even  the  praise 
of  original  genius  will  be  denied  to  the  modern  heretic,  by 
him,  who  careftilly  investigates  antiquity.  The  whole  cir- 
cle of  human  sciences,  however  they  be  cultivated  and  im- 
proved in  our  days,  can  add  nothing  to  the  stock  of  spi- 
*  Prov.  ii.  [3-5.]  f  Eph.  ii.  7# 
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ritual  understanding.  In  every  age  God  has  not  been 
wanting  to  his  Church ;  and  divine  truth  has  ever  appeared 
the  same,  and  hath  brought  forth  the  same  holy  fruits  in 
those  who  fear  God,  and  believe  the  Gospel  of  his  Son. 

I  shall  not  now  need  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  other 
letters,  which  Bernard  wrote  on  this  occasion.  In  them 
all  he  sees  the  true  ground  of  Abelard's  errors.  While 
this  heretic  imdertook  to  comprehend  all  that  God  is,  by 
mere  human  reason,  while  nothing  seemed  to  escape  his 

Eenetration  either  in  heaven  above  or  in  the  depth  beneath, 
e  was  totally  ignorant  of  himself.*  He  was  ignorant  of 
nothing,  but  of  himself.t  Such  is  the  language  of  Ber- 
nard concerning  him,  while  he  cautions  the  pope  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Church  against  the  seductions  of 
heresy,  and  informs  them  how  much  Abelard  presumed  on 
the  expectation  of  finding  patrons  at  Rome,  where  his  books 
had  b€«n  dispersed.^ 

The  influence  of  Bernard's  labours  in  this  cause  on  the 
minds  of  the  Christian  world  was  very  great,  and  decisively 
defeated  the  designs  of  the  enemy.  Gaufredus,  one  of  the 
writers  of  Bernard's  life,  observes,  "  Blessed  be  God,  who 
gave  to  us  a  better  master,  by  whom  he  confuted  the  igno- 
rance of  the  former,  and  [repressed]  his  arrogance,  by 
whom  Christ  exhibited  to  us  three  special  objects  in  his 
sufferings, — an  example  of  virtue,  an  incentive  of  love, 
and  a  sacrifice  of  redemption.  §  " 

Roused  by  the  exhortations  of  Bernard,  the  pope  pro- 
nounced a  definitive  sentence  against  Abelard,  ordered  his 
works  to  be  burned,  and  the  heretic  to  be  con-  Abelard 
fined  in  some  monastery,  at  the  discretion  of  the  ^°^^g^f 
leaders  of  the  council  which  had  condemned  his  ti^e^Bentence 
doctrine.     We  have,  however,  better  authority ''^^^p^p®- 
than   that   of  the   pope  for  pronouncing  his  sentiments 
heretical.     And  though  the  decisions  of  the  pope  deserve 
no  attention  fi-om  Christians,  it  was  matter  of  sincere  plea- 
sure to  all,  who  loved  the  souls  of  men,  that  Abelard  was 
stripped  of  the  power  of  doing  mischief.     As  for  the  rest, 
he  was  treated  with  as  great  lenity  as  the  nature  of  eccle- 
siastical  government  at  that  time,  which  was  certainly 

♦  Vol.  i.  p.  184,  185.  t  186.  [Ep.  193.1  J  312.  [Ep.  338.] 

§  Vol.  ii.  1074.  [Admonitio  in  libros  dc  Vit.  et  gcst .  S.  Bernardi.] 
VOL.  III.  D 
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absurd  and  arbitrary  in  many  respects,  would  admit.  He 
was  permitted  to  end  bis  days  in  the  monastery  of  Quni, 
over  which  Peter  the  venerable  presided,  who  treated  him 
with  much  compassion  and  friendship.  An  interview  was 
also  promoted  by  the  good-natured  offices  of  Peter,  and  of 
another  abbot,  between  the  two  champions,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  not  known.  Only  it  appears,  that  Bernard 
declared  himself  satisfied  with  Abelard's  orthodoxy.  I 
suppose  the  latter  would,  in  conversation,  retract,  or  soften, 
or  explain  his  thoughts  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  in 
an  apology  which  he  published  at  this  time.  But  the 
reader  remembers,  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  of  his 
submitting  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  Whe- 
ther he  was  sincere  or  not,  it  belongs  not  to  man  to  deter- 
mine. The  charity  of  Bernard,  however,  is  incontestable, 
because  he  dropped  the  accusation,  as  soon  as  Abelard  had 
ceased  to  vent  heretical  sentiments.  Not  personal  malice, 
but  Christian  zeal  seems  to  have  influenced  the  abbot  of 
Clairval  in  this  whole  transaction. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  benefit  resulted  fipom  the  scene, 
which  we  have  reviewed  ?  it  is  answered,  either  Abelard's 
retractation  was  sincere  or  not.  If  the  former,  the  advan- 
tage was  great  to  the  heretic  himself;  if  the  latter,  he  doubt- 
less added  hypocrisy  to  his  other  crimes,  though  he  was  pre- 
vented from  making  himself  accessary  to  the  ruin  of  others. 
But  the  guilt  of  hypocrisy  was  properly  and  solely  his  own. 
If  his  opponents  contracted  any  guilt  on  the  account,  it 
would  be  unlawful  to  oppose  error  at  all,  for  fear  of  possi- 
ble consequences.  To  this  I  add,  that  the  benefit  result- 
ing to  the  whole  Church  for  ages,  is  unquestionably  evi- 
dent ;  a  consideration  worthy  the  attention  of  those,  who, 
in  their  charity  for  single  heretics,  seem  to  forget  the 
Death  of  mcrcy  and  charity  due  to  the  souls  of  thousands. 
a!d!*ii42.  Abelard,  however,  continued  after  these  events 
or  1143.  in  quiet  obscurity,  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  the  year  1142,  or  1143. 

Eloisa  survived  this  extraordinary  man  many  years. 
Their  correspondence  still  remains,  and  I  have  examined 
it  with  a  view  to  discover,  whether  there  be  any  evidences 
of  genuine  conversion  in  the  unhappy  couple.  That  they 
were  sorry  for  their  past  follies  is  certain  ;  that  the  latter 
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f)art  of  their  lives  was  outwardly  decent  and  regular  is  no 
ess  evident ;  but  of  real  repentance,  genuine  faith  in  Christ, 
and  the  true  love  of  God,  I  cannot  discern  any  satisfactory 
proots. 

I  have  now  enabled  the  reader,  by  an  orderly  statement 
of  facts,  to  decide  for  himself  what  candour  and  justice 
there  is  in  the  declaration  of  a  learned  historian,  criticism  of 
that  "  Bernard  misunderstood  some  of  the  opin-  Mosheim. 
ions  of  Abelard,  and  wilfully  perveri;ed  others.  For,"  con- 
tinues he,  "  the  zeal  of  this  good  abbot  too  rarely  per- 
mitted him  to  consult,  in  his  decisions,  the  dictates  of  im- 
partial equity ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  he  ahnost  always  ap- 
plauded beyond  measure,  and  censured  without  mercy."  * 
Wilfiil  perversions,  and  by  a  good  man  too  !  what  incon- 
sistency of  language  !  Or  is  Bernard  called  a  good  man 
ironically  ?  Or  did  this  writer  feel  a  sympathy  with  one 
of  these  great  men,  and  an  antipathy  to  the  other  ?  Cer- 
tainly, whoever,  like  Bernard,  defends  the  real  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  Christian,  even  though 
he  preserve  modesty,  caution,  and  charity,  must  expect  no 
mercy  from  the  criticisms  of  men  more  zealous  for  the 
honour  of  wnat  they  improperly  call  rational  religion,  than 
for  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  world  will  love  its  own  : 
"  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God ; "  and  he,  who 
in  charity  supports  evangehcal  truth,  and,  under  God,  is 
made  wise  to  win  souls  to  real  humility  and  holiness,  should 
commit  himself  to  him  that  judgeth  righteously,  and  pa- 
tiently wait  his  decision. 

If  Mosheim  do  not  altogether  deserve  the  censure  im- 
plied in  these  observations,  undoubtedly  he  is  not  to  be 
acquitted  of  uncharitableness,  temerity  and  self-suflSciency. 

*  Mosheimy  [Cent.  xii.P.  2.  c.  3.  s.  10.  The  words  of  Mosheim,  who  does 
not  in  this  instance  appear  to  hare  been  misrenresented  by  Maclaine,  are 
*  Sed  hoc  qaoque  perspicuum  est  S.  Demardum  I^ilosophic  prorsus  i^arum 
et  ingenii  magis  competem  quam  rationis,  nonnullas  sententiaruin  ejus  non 
intellexisse,  alias  studiose  pervertisse.  Modi  enim  bonus  iste  yir  et  in 
Uudando  et  in  reprehendenao  nescius  erat.^ 
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CHAP.  m. 

CONTROVERSIES  OF  BERNARD  WITH  SEVERAL  OTHER 
REAL  OR  SUPPOSED  HERETICS.  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
CATUARI. 

So  great  was  the  esteem  of  Bernard  throughout  the  Wes- 
tern Churches,  that  no  characters  of  eminence  in  the  reli- 
gious world  arose,  but  he  was  looked  up  to  as  a  judge  to 
decide  concerning  their  merits.  It  happened  that  he  had 
not  always  the  same  means  of  accurate  information,  as  in 
the  case  of  Abelard  ;  and  hence  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  he  treats  as  heretics  some  persons,  who  were  "  the 
excellent  of  the  earth.**  I  shall  throw  together  into  this 
chapter  the  best  information  which  I  can  collect,  concern- 
ing these  matters.  At  any  rate  we  shall  find  some  light 
concerning  the  real  Church  of  Christ. 

Gillebert  de  la  Porree,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  possessed  of 
a  subtle  genius,  and  indulging  a  taste  like  that  of  Abe- 
lard, undertook  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  by 
some  curious  distinctions  and  rennements.  Offence  was, 
however,  given  by  his  publications,  and  the  zeal  and  elo- 
quence of  Bernard  were  employed  in  confuting  him  by 
public  disputation.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  this  con- 
troversy. It  seems  to  have  originated  fi-om  the  metaphy- 
sical spirit  of  Gillebert,  whose  chief  fault  appears  to  have 
been,  that  he  was  not  content  with  plain  truth,  and  with 
stopping  there  in  his  inquiries,  where  the  Scripture  does. 
The  Tnnity  in  unity,  received  in  the  simplicity  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  one  of  the  clearest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
cisively scriptural  doctrines  in  the  world ;  and  so  it  has 
always  appeared  to  those  who  believe  what  is  revealed,  and 
who  are  content  to  be  ignorant  of  the  manner  how  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  three  in  one. 
But,  though  there  seems  no  positive  evidence  of  the  heresy 
of  Gillebert,  the  council  of  Eheims  condemned  some  of  his 
propositions,  which  were  of  a  dangerous  nature.  Gillebert 
recanted  them :  Bernard  candidly  expressed  his  belief  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  recantation  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Poictiers 
was  allowed  to  return  to  his  bishopric* 

♦  [Vit.  Bern.  Autore  Gaufre<io  1.  i.  c.  5.]  Bern.  Vol.  ii.  p.  1138.— Du 
Pin's  xiith  Cent.  Chap.  viii. 
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I  have  examined  the  sentiments  of  Gillebert,  and  can- 
not, I  own,  form  any  determinate  conception  of  their 
nature.  He  wandered  in  the  misty  region  of  abstruse  me- 
taphysics, and  seems  both  to  have  lost  himself,  and  to  have 
been  unintelligible  to  his  readers.  Bernard  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  mystic  inquirer  in  his  career ;  and  this  was  no 
unprofitable  employment ;  but  again  Mosheim  is  displeased 
with  the  conduct  of  the  abbot,  and  seems  to  intimate,  that 
he  himself  understood  the  opinions  of  Gillebert,  and  that 
Bernard  did  not,  when  he  says  "  these  refined  notions  were 
far  above  the  comprehension  of  good  St.  Bernard,  who 
was  by  no  means  accustomed  to  such  profound  disquisi- 
tions, to  such  intricate  researches."*  Does  Mosheim 
really  mean  what  he  says,  or  is  the  epithet  good,  synony- 
mous with  weak  and  ignorant?  Bernard  was,  however, 
with  the  critic's  leave,  a  man  of  sound  understanding  and 
of  true  wisdom  ;  and  if  it  were  worth  while,  I  could  easily 
furnish  the  reader  with  such  specimens  of  Gillebert's  subtil- 
ties,  as  would  fully  justify  the  account  given  of  him  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter. 

If  to  oppose  the  popedom  with  vigour  and  fortitude  be 
in  itself  a  certain  criterion  of  a  real  Christian,  Arnold  of 
Brescia  may  justly  be  ranked  among  the  most  eminent 
saints.  But  the  spirit  and  views  of  an  innovator  should  be 
known,  that  we  may  determine,  whether  he  deserve  the 
character  of  a  reformer.  In  Arnold,  the  spirit  of  an  old 
Koman  republican  was  united  with  the  theological  senti- 
ments of  a  Socinian.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Abelard,  and 
was  in  action  as  daring  as  that  heretic  had  been  in  specula- 
tion. Bernard  vehemently  opposed  his  designs  ;  and  while 
he  allowed  his  morals  to  be  decent  and  regular,  he  guarded 
the  Christian  world  against  his  ambition  and  secular  arti- 
fices.t  The  conduct  of  Arnold  demonstrated,  that  Bernard 
penetrated  into  his  real  character.  For  this  disciple  of 
Abelard,  having  gained  over  at  Rome  a  large  party  to  his 
views,  by  his  address  and  dexterity  stirred  up  a  sedition 

*  [Cent.  xii.  p.  ii.  c.  3.  s.  11.]  As  Mosheim's  work,  translated  by  Mac- 
laine,  is  far  better  known  than  the  original  in  England,  I  always  quote  the 
former,  and  would  be  understood,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  to  refer  to  that 
rather  than  to  the  latter,  [hure  again,  Maclaine  fairly  translates  the  original, 
which  is  as  follows,  *  Quanim  quideiu  vim  bonus  Bernardus,  argutiis  ejus- 
moili  liaud  assuetus  uonass^quebatur."]  t  fKp.  1 0^").  ami  190.] 
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against  the  pontiff;  during  the  violence  of  which,  private 
houses  were  burned  ;  the  property  of  the  clergy  and  nobles 
was  plundered ;  the  pope  was  driven  from  Borne  ;  and,  in 

feneral,  the  civil  government  was  disordered  and  convnUed. 
lushed  with  success,  Arnold  planned  a  scheme  for  the 
restoration  of  the  forms  of  the  old  republic  :  but  Providence 
favoured  not  his  designs.  In  the  end  he  was  seized  and 
burned,  and  his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  His 
case  demonstrates,  that  to  oppose  what  is  established,  how- 
ever great  be  the  abuses  or  faults  of  an  establishment,  is  an 
uncertain  criterion  of  character.  What  is  it,  which  men 
really  mean  to  substitute  in  the  room  of  that  government 
which  is  established  ?  This  is  a  question  to  which  every 
man,  who  fears  God,  should  senously  attend,  before  he 
suffer  himself,  by  countenancing  innovations,  to  introduce 
anarchy  and  confusion.  Here  Arnold  of  Brescia  failed 
entirely* 

Tanchelin  f  in  Flanders,  and  Peter  de  Bruys,J  with  his 
disciple  Henry,  in  France,  were  also  famous  innovators  in 
this  century.  The  first  appears  to  have  been  altogether  so 
worthless  and  extravagant  a  person,  that  I  shall  not  detain 
the  reader  a  moment  concerning  his  character  or  his  actions. 
Nor  can  I  give  such  an  account  of  the  others  as  is  very 
satisfactory  to  my  own  mind.  They  were  both  treated  as 
heretics  :  they  both  made  many  converts  to  their  senti- 
ments ;  and  were  condemned  by  the  then  reigning  powers. 
Peter  was  burnt  to  ashes,  and  Henry  was  put  under  a  con- 
finement, in  which  he  seems  to  have  ended  his  days.§  Peter 
of  Cluni,  from  whose  writings  we  have  the  most  copious 
account  of  de  Bruys,  and  doubtless  a  man  of  a  mild  and 
moderate  temper,  charges  him  with  atrocious  excesses,  and 
represents  him  as  supporting  his  tenets  by  violence  and  se- 
dition. ||      The  testimony  against  the  moral  character  of 


*  Bern.  p.  187,  &c.  Vol.  i.    Berin^on's  Abelard,  p.  301,  &c.  [Gunthe- 
ru8  in  Li&;urin.  1.  iii.  262.,  and  Otto  Frising.  de  rebus  (Jest.  Friderl.  ii.  c.  20.] 

t  [Via.  Epist.  Trajectensis  Eccles.  ad  Frid.  Archiep.  Colon  in  Collect. 
Vett.  Mon.  contra  Scismaticos  et  Vit.  S.  Norberti.] 

X  Vide  acta  Episcop.  Cenoman.  c.  35,  and  36.  de  Hildeberto  Epise.  in 
Mabil,.  Vet.  Analect.  torn.  3.  p.  312,  &c.] 

§  [Petri  Ven.  Abb.  Clun.  Epist.  adversus  Petrobus.  Uaeret.  in  Bibl. 
Pat.  Max.  torn.  22.  p.  1033.] 

II  Du  Pin's  Heretics,  xiith  Cent.     Berington's  Abelard. 
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Henry  *  is  still  more  peremptory.  For  Bernard  charges 
him  with  scandalous  impurities  of  practice,  and  refers  to 
such  proofs  and  circumstances,  as  might  have  led  to  a  de- 
tection of  the  charges,  if  he  had  indeed  been  innocent.  And 
it  was  very  much  by  the  authority  of  Bernard,  that  the 
creditandpartyofHenryweresunkin  the  Christian  world. t 
These  men,  however,  bore  a  striking  testimony  against 
the  predominant  corruptions  of  the  Church.  The  super- 
stitious rites  with  which  the  primitive  custom  of  infant- 
baptism  was  now  disgraced,  naturally  gave  a  strong  plausi- 
bility to  their  arguments  in  favour  of  adult-baptism  ex- 
clusively. They  protested  also  against  the  extravagant 
sumptuousness  of  churches,  the  adoration  of  relics  and 
images,  and  against  masses,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  tran- 
substantiation.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  discriminate  with 
minute  accuracy,  what  were  the  tenets  of  Peter,  and  what 
were  those  of  Henry.  With  no  great  difference  from  one 
another,  they  descanted  on  the  topics  just  mentioned ;  they 
loudly  inveighed  against  the  papal  and  clerical  abomina- 
tions, under  which  Europe  groaned  at  that  time,  and  pro- 
voked a  storm  of  vengeance,  which  proved  their  ruin.  If 
we  may  judge  from  the  accounts  of  their  lives, — and  they 
arc  very  scanty  and  confused, — these  men  seem  to  have 
been  rather  bad  citizens  than  heretics.  The  darkest  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  their  character  is,  that  they  seem 
not  to  have  been  so  clear  and  explicit  in  describing  what 
they  approved,  as  what  they  condemned.  Satire  and  in- 
vective are  plants  of  rapid  and  easy  grow^th  in  the  malig- 
nant soil  of  human  nature.  Men  of  the  greatest  Ucen- 
tiousness,  both  in  sentiments  and  practice,  can  discover 
and  display,  with  sufficient  ability,  the  evils  of  popery.  It 
belongs  only  to  souls  truly  humbled,  and  well-mformed  in 

*  [The  foUowing  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  to  Henry's  character  and 
behaviour  in  Provence,  from  Mabillon's  Vet.  Analecta,  would  seem  scarcely 
consistent  with  Bernard's  charges,  *  Publice  testabatur  nunquam  se  vinim 
attrectasse  tante  rigiditatis,  tauta;  humanitatis  et  fortitudiais  cuius  afFatu 
cor  etiani  lapideum  facile  ad  compunctionem  posset  provocare  dum  orati- 
oneni  liaberet  ad  populum  eisdem  clericis  ad  pedes  ejus  rcsidentibus  et 
flentibus,  tali  resonabat  oraculo  ac  si  dcmonum  legiones  uno  hiatn  ejus  ore 
murmur  exprimerent  veruntamcn  mirum  in  Modum  facundus  erat. 
Elliott's  Horae  Apoc.  p.  083.  See  likewise  Basnage  Hist.  derEglise  1.  xxiv. 
c.  3.  who  gives  strong  reasons  for  the  belief,  that  these  imputations  against 
Ilenrv'p  moral  character,  were  unfounded  calumnies.] 
t  VJl.  J.  p.  238  [Ep.  241.]  Vol.  ii.  1131).  [Vit.  Bern.  Ant.  Gauf.  I.i.  c.  0.] 
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scriptural  principles,  to  erect  in  its  room  the  edifice  of  real 
evangelical  truth  and  holiness ;  and  I  wish  I  could  show 
the  reader  that  Peter  and  Henry  performed  this  in  any 
degree. 

But  though,  among  the  supposed  heretics  of  this  cen- 
tury, we  have  failed  in  attempting  to  discover  any  parti- 
cular leaders,  who  carry  the  unquestionable  marks  oi  real 
Christians,  yet  that  there  must  have  been  some  who  were 
really  such,  is  evident,  from  the  consideration,  that  there 
certainly  were  opposers  of  the  Church  of  Rome  at  this 
time,  who  deserve  the  name  of  Protestants.  The 
\iTiter,*  to  whom  I  have  already  been  indebted  for  some 
evidence  of  this  nature,  particularly  in  the  account  of  Clau- 
dius of  Turin,  has,  with  singular  learning  and  industry, 
illustrated  this  part  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  seems  to 
have  consulted  the  very  best  monuments  and  records.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  follow  him  through  the  mazes  of  a 
scene  beyond  expression  obscure  and  perplexed.  Nor  can 
I  depend  on  the  attempts  which  he  has  made  to  class  and 
distinguish  his  Protestant  sects.  The  accusation  of  Mani- 
cheism  was  commonly  brought  against  them  all  :  nor  will 
I  venture  to  say,  that  every  Christian  sentiment  or  practice 
which  he  describes  belongs  to  any  one  particular  body  of 
people.  Those,  who  have  conversed  with  different  deno- 
minations of  Christian  professors,  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
explain  the  various  ramifications  of  parties,  which  neverthe- 
less, all  seem  to  spring  from  one  root  :  they  are  aware, 
also,  how  frequently  it  happens,  that  those,  who  are  only 
superficially  acquainted  with  the  sectaries,  and  have  noticed 
some  external  agreement,  will  hastily  suppose  persons  to  be- 
long to  the  same  class,  when,  in  reahty,  they  are  quite 
opposite  in  spirit  ;  and  lastly,  they  have  observed,  that  a 
disagreement  in  externals  by  no  means  in  all  cases  implies 
an  opposition  of  sentiments.  Christian  professors  may  dif- 
fer in  these  smaller  matters,  and  may  even  suspect  the 
soundness  of  one  another's  principles,  merely  for  want  of 
mutual  intercourse,  when,  in  substance  and  in  all  essentials, 
they  are  the  same  people.  Elaborate  attempts  to  explain 
the  several  peculiarities  and  discriminations,  for  want  of 
proper  evidence,  have  often  darkened  this  subject,  instead 

*  Allix  on  the  ancient  Churches  of  Picflmont,  p.  130 — IJ^.*?. 
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of  elucidating  it.  The  worst  consequence  of  such  attempts 
is,  that  by  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  which  runs  through 
such  accounts,  where  the  leading  vestiges  of  Christianity 
are  all  along  kept  out  of  view,  the  reader  can  scarcely  dis- 
cern any  true  Church  of  Christ  to  have  existed  at  all.  How 
shall  we  conduct  ourselves  through  this  labyrinth  ?  by  lay- 
ing down  from  the  best  authorities,  the  real  marks  of  god- 
liness, which  existed  among  the  various  sects  of  professing 
Christians.  If  this  can  be  done,  the  reader  will  find  that 
the  presence  of  God  has  been  among  them,  however  diffi- 
cult it  be  to  define  the  limits  of  the  Church  of  Christ  by 
human  artificial  distinctions.  This  I  shall  attempt  to  do 
in  the  case  before  us,  omitting  those  things  which  are 
foreign  to  the  design  of  this  history. 

Evervinus  of  Steinfeld,  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  wrote 
to  Bernard,  a  httle  before  the  year  1140,  a  letter,  pre- 
served by  Mabillon,  concerning  certain  heretics  Arcponof 
in  his  neighbourhood.*  He  was  perplexed  in  certain  he- 
his  mind  concerning  them,  and  wrote  for  a  reso-  Eve^inus, 
lution  of  his  doubts  to  the  renowned  abbot,  whose  ^'^'  ^^^^' 
word  was  law  at  that  time  in  Christendom.  Some  extracts 
of  this  letter  are  as  follows  :  **  There  have  been  lately 
some  heretics  discovered  among  us  near  Cologne,  though 
[some]  of  them  have,  with  satisfaction,  returned  again  to 
the  Church.  [Two  of  them]  one  of  their  bishops  and  [a] 
companion  [of  his]  openly  opposed  us  in  the  assembly  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  in  the  presence  of  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  and  of  many  of  the  nobility,  defending  their  here- 
sies by  the  words  of  Christ  and  the  Apostle.  1  inding  that 
they  [could  not  get  on  in  argument,!]  they  desired  that 
a  day  might  be  appointed  for  them,  on  which  they  might 
bring  [men  of  their  party  well  acquainted  with  their  faith,] 
promising  to  return  to  the  Church,  provided  they  found 
their  masters  unable  to  answer  the  arguments  of  their  op- 
ponents, but  that  otherwise  they  would  rather  die,  than 
depart  from  their  judgment.  Upon  this  declaration,  [when 
for  three  days  they  had  been  admonished  and  had  been 
unwilling  to  repent,  they  were,  though  against  our  will, 
seized  by  the  people  in  the  excess  of  their  zeal,]  and  burnt 

*  Allix,  Churches  of  Piedmont,  n.  140.  [Mabillon.  Annlect.  t.  3.  p.  462. 
et  Op.  Bt*rn.  Vol.  i.  p.  ^054.]         t  [Cum  vidissent  8e  non  posse  procedere.] 
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to  death  ;  and  what  is  [more]  amazing,  they  came  to  the 
stake,  and  bare  the  pain,  not  only  with  patience,  but  even 
with  joy.  Were  I  with  you.  Father,  I  should  be  dad  to 
[learn  from  you,]  how  these  members  of  Satan  could  per- 
sist in  their  heresy  with  such  courage  and  constancy,  as  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  most  rehgious  believers  of 
Christianity  ?  " 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  reigning  corruptions  both 
of  faith  and  practice,  from  the  times  of  Gregory  the  second 
and  third,  distinguished  by  real  idolatry,  had  rendered  the 
pretence  of  uniformity,  considered  as  a  mark  of  the  Church, 
entirely  unsound.  In  these  circumstances,  then,  the  ap- 
peal to  a  fair  and  open  course  of  Scriptural  argument,  was 
not  unreasonable  :  the  refusal  of  this  appeal,  and  the  re- 
quisition of  an  unqualified  submission  made  to  the  supposed 
heretic?,  was  unchristian  :  and,  if  neither  in  the  general 
course  of  their  lives,  nor  in  their  behaviour  on  this  occasion, 
there  was  any  thing  arrogant,  deceitful,  or  turbident ;  and 
Evervinus  charges  them  with  nothing  of  the  kind  ; — the 
patience  and  joy  of  their  martyrdom  may  seem  to  have 
arisen  from  the  consideration,  that  God  was  with  them. 
But  Evervinus  goes  on  :  "  their  heresy  is  this  :  they  say, 
that  the  Church  is  only  among  themselves,  because  they 
alone  of  all  men  [tread  in]  the  steps  of  Christ,  and  [con- 
tinue real  followers  of  the  apostolic  life,]  not  seeking  secular 
gains,  possessing  no  property,  following  the  pattern  of 
Christ,  who  was  himself  perfectly  poor,  and  did  not  allow 
his  disciples  to  possess  any  thinff."  Doubtless  they  carried 
this  point  too  far  :  *  for,  rich  Christians  are  charged  to  be 
rich  in  good  works,  willing  to  distribute,  apt  to  communi- 
cate :  t  these  are  precepts,  which  suppose  that  the  possession 
of  opulent  property  is  not  incompatible  with  the  character 
of  a  true  Christian.  The  error  is,  perhaps,  natural  enough 
to  those  really  good  men  whose  habits  and  prejudices  are 
chiefly  of  the  vulgar  sort  ;  and  I  would  hence  infer,  that 
these  supposed  heretics  were  mostly  of  the  lower  class  of 
people.  God  seems  to  have  had  a  people  among  them, 
who  detested  the  Romish  abominations,  and  who  served  him 
in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son.     They  appear,  however,  to  have 

*  It  is  probable  however,  that  Evervinus  misrepresented  them,  as  will    • 
ai>iH\ir  jifter wards.  j   1  Tim.  vi.  17,  18. 
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had  no  learned  persons  among  them  capable  of  doing  justice 
to  their  characters.  We  must  take  these  from  the  accounts 
of  enemies.  Evervinus  proceeds  :  "  Ye,  say  they  to  us, 
join  house  to  house,  and  field  to  field,  seeking  the  things  of 
this  world  ;  so  that  even  those,  who  are  looked  on  as  most 
perfect  among  you,  namely,  those  of  the  monastic  orders, 
though  they  nave  no  private  property,  but  have  a  commu- 
nity of  possessions,  do  yet  possess  these  things.  Their 
own  condition  in  the  world  they  represent  in  such  terms  as 
these  ;  We  the  poor  of  Christ,  who  have  no  certain  abode, 
fleeing  from  one  city  to  another,  like  sheep  in  the  midst  of 
wolves,  do  endure  persecution  with  the  Apostles  and  Mar- 
tyrs ;  though  our  lives  are  strict,  abstemious,  laborious, 
devout,  and  holy,  and  though  we  seek  only  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  body,  and  live  as  men  who  are 
not  of  the  world.  But  ye,  lovers  of  the  world,  have  peace 
with  the  world,  because  ye  are  of  it.  False  apostles,  who 
adulterate  the  word  of  Christ,  seeking  their  own,*  have 
misled  you  and  your  ancestors ;  whereas,  we  and  our  fathers, 
being  bom  and  bred  up  in  the  apostolical  religion,  have 
continued  in  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  shall  continue  so  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  By  their  fioiits  ye  shall  know  them, 
saith  Christ ;  and  our  fruits  are  the  footsteps  of  Christ. 
[Evervinus  goes  on  fiirther  to  say,  *  There  are  also  some 
other  heretics  in  our  country,  altogether  different  from  these, 
through  whose  mutual  discord  and  contention  they  were 
both  of  them  discovered  to  us :  these  deny  that  the  body  of 
Christ  is  made  on  the  altar,  because  the  priests  of  the  Church 
are  not  consecrated.]  TTie  Apostolical  dignity,  say  they, 
is  corrupted,  by  engaging  itself  in  secular  affairs,  while  it 
sits  in  the  chair  of  Peter. — They  do  not  believe  infant- 
baptism  to  be  a  duty,  alleging  that  passage  of  the  Gospel, 
Whosoever  shall  believe  and  be  baptized,  shall  be  saved.f — 

♦  Philipp.  ii.  21. 
t  The  propriety  of  infant-baptism  nas  been  once  for  aU  vindicated,  in 
Vol.  i.  of  this  hbtory.  I  shall  only  add  here,  that  these  sectaries  are 
cbai^d  with  Manicheism,  and  of  course  with  the  total  rejection  of  water- 
baptism.  It  was  no  unusual  tiling  to  stigmatize  new  sects  with  the  odious 
name  of  Manichees,  though  I  know  no  evidence  that  there  were  any  real 
remaius  of  4bat  ancient  sect  in  the  twelfth  century.  [Mr.  Uallam  in  his 
work  on  the  Middle  Ages  (Vol.  iii.  p.  404.)  censures  Milner  for  this  last 
assertion,  and  Mr.  King  in  one  of  his  letters  in  answer  to  Maitland,  evi- 
deutly  considers  Milner  to  have  l)een  in  error,  in  this  respect  ;  and  though 
the  falsehood  of  the  charge  of  Manicheism,  brought  generally  against  those 
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They  put  no  confidence  in  the   intercession  of  Saints: 
—and  all  things  observed  in  the  Church,  which  have  not 
been  established  by  Christ  himself  or  his  Apostles,  they  call 
superstitions.     They  do  not  admit  of  any  purgatory  after 
death  ;  but  affirm,  that  as  soon  as  the  souls  depart  out  of 
the  bodies,  they  enter  into  rest  or  punishment ;  proving 
their  assertion  from  that  passage  of  oolomon,  Which  way 
soever  the  tree  falls,  whether  to  the  south  or  to  the  north, 
there  it  lies  ;  whence  they  make  void  all  the  prayers  and 
oblations  of  believers  for  the  deceased. — Those  of  them 
who  have  returned  to  our  Church,  told  us,  that  great  num- 
bers of  their  persuasion  were  scattered  almost  every  where, 
and  that  among  them  were  many  of  our  clergy  and  monks." 
All  this  seems  to  be  at  least  as  fair  an  account  of  true 
Christians,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  mouths  of  ene- 
mies.    Evervinus  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  an  enemy,  for  he  calls  these  men  by  the  harsh  name 
of  monsters  : — and  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  from  his 
confession  it  plainly  appears,  there  were  societies  of  Chris- 
tians, in  the  twelfth  century,  who  disowned  the  pope  and 
all  the  fashionable  superstitions.     These  societies  were  poor 
and  illiterate  indeed,  hardly  distinguishable  from  a  number 
of  fantastic  and  seditious  sects,  headed  by  the  very  excep- 
tionable characters  we  have  reviewed  ;  and  they  were  not 
denominated  from  any  one  leader  of  eminence.     They  do 
not  seem  to  have  understood  the  necessity  of  the  existence 
of  property,   and  therefore,    with  vulvar  ignorance,  they 
held,  as  it  was  reported,  a  tenet  inconsistent  with  the  good 
order  of  society ;  *  yet,   with  all  these  defects,  they  pro- 
bably possessed  the  spirit  of  real  godliness  ;  and  though 
imperfect  in  light,  and  in  some  points  of  practice,  upheld 
the  real  truth  of  God,  during  the  general  profligacy  and 
corruption. 

who  opposed  the  false  doctrines  and  superstitious  observances  of  the  Greek 
and  B^roan  Churches,  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  Inquiry 
into  the  History  and  Theology  of  the  Ancient  VaUenseSy  and  Albigetiws;  and 
the  testimony  of  the  Acts  of  the  Inquisition  of  Tolouse,  and  aU  other  ac- 
counts proceeding  from  persons  whose  tender  mercies  committed  them  to 
the  flames,  cannot  but  be  received  with  very  great  suspicion  ;  yet  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  representations  of  many  writers,  withcmt  supposing 
that  Manicheism  did  to  a  certain  degree  exist  ;  though  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  sulyect  is  involved  in  very  considerable  obscurity.  See  Basnage. 
Hist,  de  TEfflisc  1.  xxiv.  c.  5,] 

•  We  shall  afterwards  see  abundant  occasion  to  doubt  the  truth  even  pf 
this  charge. 
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If  Bernard  had  been  habitually  conversant  among  them, 
I  can  conceive  that  much  good  might  have  arisen  to  both 
parties.  From  him  they  might  have  learned  a  more  co- 
pious and  perspicuous  view  of  the  doctrines  of  divine 
grace,  and  improved  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Scripture.  His  pious  zeal  and  charity  and 
humility  might  have  instructed  their  minds,  and  disposed 
them  to  give  up  their  absurd  ideas  concerning  property  and 
social  rights  :  and  he,  from  an  intercourse  with  them,  might 
have  learned  that  the  pope  was  indeed  the  Antichrist  of 
Scripture,  and  so  have  oeen  emancipated  from  a  variety  of 
superstitions,  in  which  he  was  involved  all  his  days.  But 
mutual  ignorance  and  prejudice  prevented  both  him  and 
them  from  even  intimately  knowmg  each  other.  In  his 
65th  and  66th  sermons  on  the  Canticles,*  he  attacks  these 
sectaries  :  he  condemns  their  scrupulous  refusal  to  f  swear 
at  all;  which,  according  to  him,  was  also  one  of  their  pecu- 
liarities. He  upbraids  them  with  the  observance  of  secrecy 
in  their  religious  rites,  not  considering  the  necessity  which 
persecution  laid  upon  them.  He  finds  fault  with  a  prac- 
tice among  them,  of  dwelling  with  women  in  the  same 
house,  without  being  married  to  them  ;  though  it  must  be 
owned,  he  expresses  himself  as  one  who  knew  very  little 
of  the  manners  of  the  sect.  From  the  strength  of  preju- 
dice, and  fix)m  the  numberless  rumours  propagated  against 
them^  he  suspects  them  of  hypocrisy ;  yet  his  testimony  in 
fevour  of  their  general  conduct  seems  to  overbalance  all 
his  invectives.  **  If,"  says  he,  "  you  ask  them  of  their 
faith,  nothing  can  be  more  Christian  :  if  you  observe  their 
conversation,  nothing  can  be  more  blameless ;  ^^ 
and  what  they  speak  they  prove  by  deeds.  You 
may  see  a  man,  for  the  testimony  of  his  faith,  frequent  the 
Church,  honour  the  elders,  offer  his  g)%  make  his  confes- 
sion, receive  the  sacrament.  What  more  like  a  [true  be- 
liever ?]  As  to  life  and  manners,  he  circumvents  no  man, 
overreaches  no  man,  and  does  violence  to  no  man.  He 
fests  much,  he  eats  not  the  bread  of  idleness,  he  works 
with  his  hands  for  his  support. — The  whole  body,  indeed, 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  1493. 
t  The  truth  of  this  charge  also,  as  wiU  appear  afterwards,  is  much  to 
be  doubted. 
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are  rustic,  and  illiterate  ;  and  all  whom  I  have   known  of 
this  sect  are  very  ignorant."  * 

He  who  confesses  a  set  of  men  to  have  been  so  apparently 
sound  and  upright  in  faith  and  practice,  should  not  have 
treated  them  with  contempt,  because  thejr  were  poor  and 
vulgar.  Their  ignorance  and  rustic  habits  should  rather 
serve  as  some  apology  for  their  errors  concerning  the  nature 
of  baptism  and  of  human  society.  And  the  proofs  of  their 
hypocrisy  ought  to  be  very  strong  indeed,  which  cao 
overturn  such  evidences  of  piety  and  integrity  as  Ber- 
nard himself  has  admitted  concerning  them.  It  seems 
also  from  his  account,  that  they  were  not  Separatists,  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  Though  no  doubt  they 
had  private  religious  assemWies,  they  attended  the  worship 
of  the  general  Church,  and  joined  with  other  Christians 
in  every  thing  which  they  deemed  to  be  laudable.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  examine  minutely  the  charges  and  arguments 
of  Bernard.  He  attacks  some  Manichean  errors  with  great 
justice,  supposing  the  men,  against  whom  he  writes,  to  be 
Manichees.  He  argues  in  defence  of  infant-baptism,  and, 
— lamentable  blindness  in  so  holy  a  person  ! — ^he  vindicates 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  other  Boman  superstitions. 
He  owns,  that  tnese  men  died  with  courage  in  defence  of 
their  doctrine,  and  blames  those  who,  in  an  illegal  and  irre- 
gular manner,  had  destroyed  some  of  them.  Some  notions, 
concerning  marriage,  which  they  were  supposed  to  hold, 
he  justly  rebukes,  though,  from  the  excessive  prejudice  of 
their  adversaries,  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  how  to  aflBx 
charges  of  real  guilt  upon  them. 

Let  not  the  lover  of  real  Christianity  be  distressed  at 
these  things.  The  power  of  prejudice  is  great ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  how  many  wrong  notions  both  Bernard  and 
these  supposed  heretics  might  maintain,  through  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  and  yet  both  serve  the  same  God 
in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son.  That  he  did  so  is  abundantly 
evident ;  that  many  of  them  did  so,  their  lives  and  their 
sufferings  evince.  It  will  be  one  of  the  felicities  of  heaven, 
that  saints  shall  no  longer  misunderstand  one  another. 
But  there  want  not  additional  evidences,  that  this  people 
of  Cologne  were  true  Protestants.     Egbert,  a  niionk, 

*  [Vile  neinpe  hoc  genus  et  roBticanum  ac  sine  litteris  et  prorsus  ir Abelle.] 
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and  afterwards  abbot  of  Schonauge,  tells  us,*  that  he  had 
often  disputed  with  these  heretics,  and  says,  "  These  are 
they  who  are  commonly  called  Cathari."  From  his  autho- 
rity I  shall  venture  to  distinguish  them  by  this  name.  The 
term  corresponds  to  the  more  modem  appellation  of  Puri- 
tans, and  most  probably  was  affixed  to  them  by  their  con- 
temporaries, in  derision  and  contempt.  Egbert  adds,  that 
they  were  divided  into  several  sects,  and  maintained  their 
sentiments  by  the  authority  of  Scripture.  See  by  the 
confession  of  an  enemy  their  veneration  for  the  divine 
word,  and  their  constant  use  of  it,  in  an  age  when  the  au- 
thority of  Scripture  was  weakened,  and  its  light  exceedingly 
obscured,  by  a  variety  of  traditions  and  superstitions. 
"  They  are  armed,"  says  the  same  Egbert,  "  with  all  those 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  in  any  degree  seem  to 
favour  their  views ;  with  these  they  know  how  to  defend 
themselves,  and  to  oppose  the  Catholic  truth,  though  they 
mistake  entirely  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  which  cannot 
be  discovered  without  great  judgment." — "  They  are  in- 
creased to  great  multitudes  throughout  all  coun- 
tries — their  words  eat  like  a  canker.  In  Germany 
we  call  them  Cathari  ;  in  Flanders  they  call  them  Piphles  ; 
in  French  Tisserands,  because  many  of  them  are  of  that 
occupation.t**  Bernard  J  himself  also,  a  Frenchman, 
speaKs  of  both  sexes  of  them  as  weavers  ;  and  it  became 
not  a  man  of  his  piety  to  speak  degradingly  of  the  humble 
labours  of  peaceful  industry.  But  such  were  the  times  I 
monastic  sloth  appeared  then  more  holy  than  useful  mecha- 
nical occupations.  We  seem,  however,  by  comparing  to- 
gether several  fragments  of  information,  to  have  acquired 
some  distinct  ideas  of  these  Cathari :  they  were  a  plain, 
nnassuming,  harmless,  and  industrious  race  of  Christians, 
condemning,  by  their  doctrine  and  manners,  the  whole  ap- 
paratus of  the  reigning  idolatry  and  superstition,  placing 
true  religion  in  the  faith  and  love  of  Christ,  and  retaining 
a  supreme  regard  for  the  divine  word.  Neither  in  that, 
nor  in  any  other  age,  since  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  have  the  fanciful  theories  of  philosophers  con- 

•  Allix,  p.  149.  [Dedicat  Serm.  Eckbert.  ad  Reginald  Archiep.  Colon. 
in  Bibl.  P.  P.  Max.  torn.  23.  p.  000.] 

t  That  is,  weavers  ;  see  Du  Pin,  Cent.  xii.  p.  88. 
t  [Serm.  05.  in  Cantica  p.  104.] 
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tributed  to  trnliirlitTn  :r  ir.rr-.v-  mankin*!  in  rtliffious  mat- 
U-rs.  It  [-5  a  srri'.r  a*rr:r.r::r.  ::•  rr.-,  ^.'.valnid  word,  which, 
undtT  the  inriu-rnc^:  :  *'::-:  D:*.  ::>:  >L.:r%  has  alone  secured 
the  existence  vt'  ;i  h  :*.y  'iK-ed  :r.  -'::':  rirrh.  wh'j  should  serve 
GlxI  in  riirhrei: "-i^r.'r^^ :  •'..-j'l  *'::-/  L-'.iizLt  frtqutntly  be 
destitute  ot'  learning:  i:;  i  -rv-r/  --■:  i'j.r  advantaor^r  :  as  seems 
to  have  been  the  Ci.i.S'r  '^ith  ::.-r  C  •.::.  iri.  "  Even  ^>,  Father, 
tor  so  it  >ectn'Ld  c  •  -i  '"  "-/  ^i«':i"." 

It  appears  a'so  th.-r  rh-.j*  i-::::"-r>  '"^-zT^  ver\"  consider- 
able in  this  c-r.:.;-- :  ir..:  :':.•:  C '...r"--r-  F.ar.ilers,  the 
south  ot*  Frar.ct,  Sd'  v,  iz:  M:  iz.  -^-z?^  riiTir  principal 
places  ot  rt>:d':r.':'f. 

••  They  dv^'.Ar.,"  s..iys  E^V.—.  ■  :'ir  •1-.  rr^L-r  faith  and 
worship  or*  O.ri^:  ■>  r. .  --i-::^  -  i  :  -- :  V-i:  in  their 
uieetiutr^,  wiu-/:  '.':.<'/  r.  '.;.  r.  -  .i>  •.- :  *TiTi-;^-r»m'i. — 
It*  ever  th^y  d  :i.. .:-?./."•.  :it  '.k-  ;.  -.  -sr.:'!  -s^hom  they 
dwell,  to  h^ar  iu=>>.  .r  ::  >.'.-.  '  -  *i:  ^i.ri'z-z':.  rh-y  doit 
in  dissiumla::-. ::,  :'r..i:  :i-y  —yy  '-^  :.-  .  .^i:  :.  -•^li-ve  wh« 
they  do  no:  :  tVr  :::-.y  '.ia:-:;.:.  -r  ■  -  :r---:!y  inierbas 
ivrislied  in  the  1\  "^.ir.  C.-''. :.  "-'i  i-  'J: -j^.h-r^  r  the 
Catholic  tairh/  a::.:  >:>:-:-:'-  :  •">  7  -*:•.•."  He 
ijivos,  howc\i.r,  .•.:,.:  ;.:  :•  j*.  ■■  -'j"."  :>:  h-rv  in- 
serted, some  r  ?';  -^-::-.;:  :-  .:  -i:  •-  _- i .---  ::  thrrir 
doctrine,  in  r:u  rv*-..:.."  .:  -.  _"  *  ^  •  .'••-->  ".r:!-:  i-raJ. 
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crisy,  I  should  think  admits  of  a  more  liberal  construction. 
It  may  appear  to  deserve  the  name  of  candour  and  even  of 
charity,  ne,  who  agrees  with  you  in  practice,  so  far  as 
you  are  right,  ought  to  be  respected  for  his  conformity, 
notwithstanding  that  in  things  which  he  deems  wrong,  he 
explicitly  opposes  you. — It  were  to  be  wished,  that  all  se- 
rious Christians  had  acted  in  that  manner,  and  had  not 
been  so  hasty  as  some  of  them  have  been,  in  forming  a 
total  separation  from  the  general  Church ;  then  the  happy 
influence  of  their  views  in  religion  might  have  spread  more 
powerfully  ;  nor  is  there  any  particular  danger  that  they 
themselves  would  have  received  infection  from  the  world, 
while  they  were  estranged  from  it  in  practice  and  in  man- 
ners. After  all,  circumstances  may  arise,  when  an  entire 
separation  from  the  whole  body  of  nominal  Christians  may 
become  necessary  to  the  people  of  God.  But  this  should 
never  be  attempted  with  precipitation.  And  the  meekness 
and  charity  which  the  Cathari  exhibited  in  this  point,  seem 
highly  laudable.  He  also,  who  has  observed  so  much  of 
the  world,  as  to  perceive  that  a  deliberate  system  of  hypo- 
crisy usually  prevails  among  a  collection  of  idle  vagrants, 
but  seldom  or  never  among  men  who  subsist  by  patient 
industry,  will  be  little  moved  by  Egbert's  charge  of  dissi- 
mulation. 

The  same  Egbert  confesses  also,  that  they  had  many 
things  mingled  with  their  Master  s  doctrine,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  among  the  ancient  Manichees.  "  They  are 
also,"  says  he,  "  divided  among  themselves  :  what  sortie  of 
them  say  is  denied  by  others."  If  the  Cathari  held  some 
doctrines  quite  distinct  from  Manicheism,  it  should  seem, 
that  the  whole  charge  of  that  ancient  odious  heresy,  might 
be  nothing  more  than  a  convenient  term  of  reproach. 
Even  Bernard,  who  appears  to  have  been  extremely  ill  in- 
formed concerning  this  people,  remarks,  that  they  had  no 
particular  father  of  their  heresy,* — an  observation,  which 
may  imply  more  than  he  was  willing  to  allow,  namely,  that 

*  [The  words  of  Bernard  are,  *  Qusre  ab  iUis  suib  sectce  auctorem  nem- 
inem  dabunt,  qus  hseresis  non  ex  hominibus  habuit  propriam  hsresiar- 
cham  ?  Manichei  Manem  habaere  principem  et  prseceptorem,  Sabelliani 
SabeUium,  Sec.  &c.  Do  not  these  words  seem  to  shew  that  they  considered 
themselves  scriptural  Christians,  and  that  Bernard  himself  did  not  in  fact 
Bappose  them  to  be  Manicheans,  though  he  subsequently  clioosos  to  spoak 
of  tnem  as  under  the  iniluence  of  that  madness  ?] 
VOL.  III.  E 
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they  were  noc  heretic:^  bat  Chradans.  As  to  the  diTer- 
5iity  r>f  !ieiitxiiieiits  amone  theHtsdresv  what  denomiiuition 
of  Chratians  eTer  existed^  wha.  in  sooae  saaaDw  mattersy 
did  not  maintani  several  dhrersities  ? 

The  people  coDtmoed  in  a  stale  of  extreme  persecution, 
tim  rathari  throogfaoot  this  century.  GaldinQs,  bidlop  of 
^^^^^  Milan,  who  had  invdglied  aninst  them 
iki»«ttMT,  daring  the  eight  or  nine  vears  <m  his 
m^Z"^  pacy,*  died  in  the  year  l'l73,  by  an 
^^^^'^^      contracted   throoirfa    the  excess    6t  his    yehe- 

8  'tr  f>       mence  in  preaching  gainst  them. 
5^,'^a.d"       There  is  a  piece  intitkd  **  The  NoWe  Les- 
H7X  son/t  written  undoubtedly  by  one  of  the  Ca- 

thari,  [and  this  will  give  us  the  best  idea  of  what  their 
opinions  reaUy  were.;^  '  O  brethren,  hear  a  noUe  lesson, 
we  ought  always  to  watch  and  pray  :  for  we  see  that  the 
world  Is  near  to  its  end,  we  ou^ht  to  strive  to  do  good 
works ;  since  we  see  that  the  wond  approaches  to  its  tef^ 
mination.  Well  have  a  thousand  and  a  hundred  years 
been  entirely  tompleted  since  it  was  written  that  we  are  in 
the  last  times.  We  ought  to  covet  little,  for  we  are  at 
what  remains.  Daily  we  see  the  signs  coming  to  their 
accomplishment  in  the  increase  of  evil,  and  in  the  decrease 

•  Allix.  p.  153. 

t  The  maoascript  *  of  this  compoftttion  was  giTen  to  the  pablic  Library 
of  the  UniTersity  of  Cambridge,  by  Sir  SamuerMoriand  in  the  year  1658. 
The  people  of  whom  the  aathor  8P«*^s?  *re  called  Wallenses  or  Vaudesy 
from  the  Tallies  of  Piedmont.  They  afterwards  were  called  Waldenses, 
from  Peter  Waldo,  of  whom  hereafter  ;  and  by  that  name  they  are  known 
to  this  day.  But  by  the  date  1100  they  were  eridentlv  a  distinct  people 
before  his  time,  and,  most  likely,  had  existed,  as  such,  for  some  generations. 
The  seeds  of  the  Cathari  had,  in  all  probability,  been  sown  by  Claadins  of 
Turin,  in  the  ninth  centurj-.  The  whole  of  the  "  Noble  Lesson  "  is  given 
us  by  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  in  his  History  of  the  Churches  of  Piedmont. 
Allix,  100.    Morhwid's  Hist. 

X  [As  I  presume  most  readers  would  be  glad  to  see  a  specimen  of  this 
interesting  document,  I  have  substituted  for  Milner's  general  character  of 
it  the  translation  of  such  parts  as  seem  important,  given  by  Mr.  Faber,  in 
hi's  Inquiry  into  the HuAory  and  Theology  of  the  Ancient  VaUeneeey  and  Al- 
ligenses.  Mr.  Faber  considers  at  some  length  the  probable  date  of  this 
Poem  ;  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  written  in  the  year  1100, 
and  though  this  may  be  questioned,  yet  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  written  before  1180.] 

>  [This,  with  other  Manuscripts  given  by  the  same  individual,  have  in 
some  way  been  lost :  but  fortunatefy  Morland  had  had  a  transcript  of  it 
made,  and  there  is  another  ancient  Slanuscript  of  the  same  work,  in  the 
University  Library  at  Geneva.] 
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of  good.  These  are  the  perils  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of, 
which  the  Gospels  have  recounted,  and  which  St.  Paul  men- 
tions :  that  no  man  who  lives  can  know  the  end  ;  therefore 
ought  we  the  more  to  fear,  since  we  are  not  certain  whether 
death  will  overtake  us  to-day  or  to-morrow.  But  when  the 
day  of  judgment  shall  come,  every  one  shall  receive  his  entire 
payment :  both  those  who  have  done  ill,  and  those  who  have 
done  well,  for  the  Scripture  saith,  and  we  ought  to  believe 
it,  that  all  men  shall  pass  two  ways,  the  good  to  glory,  the 
wicked  to  torment.  But  if  any  one  shall  not  believe  this 
dipartition,  let  him  attend  to  Scripture  from  the  end  to  the 
commencement  Since  Adam  was  formed,  down  even  to 
the  present  time,  there  may  he  find,  if  he  will  give  his  at- 
tention to  it,  that  few  are  the  saved  in  comparison  with 
those  that  remain.  Wherefore,  whosoever  wishes  to  do 
good  works,  he  ought  to  begin  with  paying  honour  to  God, 
he  ought  likewise  to  call  upon  his  glorious  Son,  the  dear 
Son  of  Holy  Mary,  as  also  upon  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 

E'ves  unto  us  a  good  way.  These  three,  the  Holy  Trinity 
ling  one  God,  ought  to  be  invocated ;  full  of  all  power, 
and  all  wisdom,  and  all  goodness.  This  we  ought  often  to 
pray  for,  and  request  that  he  would  give  us  fortitude  to  en- 
counter the  enemies,  that  we  may  conquer  them  before  our 
end,  to  wit,  the  world,  the  devil,  and  the  flesh :  and  he 
would  give  us  wisdom,  accompanied  with  goodness,  so  that 
we  may  know  the  way  of  truth  and  keep  pure  the  soul 
which  God  has  ^ven  us,  both  the  soul  and  the  body  in 
the  way  of  charity.  As  we  love  the  Holy  Trinity,  so 
likewise  ought  we  to  love  our  neighbour,  for  God  hath 
commanded  it ;  not  only  those  who  do  good  to  us,  but 
likewise  those  who  do  us  evil.  We  ought,  moreover,  to 
have  a  firm  hope  in  the  Celestial  king,  that  at  the  end 
he  will  lodge  us  in  his  glorious  hostelry.  Now  he  who 
shall  not  do  what  is  contained  in  this  lesson^  shall  not  enter 
into  the  holy  house,  though  the  saying  be  hard  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  CaitiflF  race,  who  love  gold  and  silver,  who 
depreciate  the  promises  of  God,  who  keep  neither  his  laws 
nor  his  commandments,  and  who  suffer  not  good  people  to 
keep  them,  but  rather  hinder  them  according  to  their  power.* 
It  then  traces  up  all  evil  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  gives  a  brief 
summary   of  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 

£  2 
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explains  the  spirituality  of  the  divine  law  :  and  after  speak- 
ing of  the  persecutions  of  the  primitive  Christians,  natu- 
rally adverts  to  their  own,  and  in  this  part  we  meet  with 
the  following  passage : — *  The  Scripture  says,  and  we  may 
see  it,  that  if  a  person  loves  those  that  are  good,  he  will 
wish  to  love  God  and  to  fear  Jesus  Christ :  and  that  he 
will  neither  curse,  nor  swear,  nor  lye,  nor  commit  adultery, 
nor  kill,  nor  defraud  his  neighbour,  nor  revenge  himself 
upon  his  enemies.  Nevertheless,  they  say  that  such  a 
person  is  a  VaudeSj  and  is  worthy  of  punishment :  and 
they  find  occasion  through  lies  and  deceit,  to  take  from  hiin 
that  which  he  has  gotten  by  his  just  labour ;  but  he  who  is 
thus  persecuted  strengthens  himself  greatly  through  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.'  It  then  points  out  the  danger  of  trust- 
ing to  a  death-bed  repentance,  the  futility  of  masses  and 
pnestly  absolution :  and  condemning  some  of  the  practices  of 
that  day,  goes  on  to  say :  ^  But  those  who  are  pastors 
ought  to  do  this,  they  ought  to  preach  to  the  people  and 
pray  with  them,  and  often  feed  them  with  divine  doctrine, 
and  chastise  sinners  giving  unto  them  discipline.'  And 
aSter  recommending  repentance,  purity  and  humility,  and 
describing  the  different  laws  given  by  Grod  to  man,  namely 
the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian,  it  speaks 
again  of  the  last  judgment,  and  of  the  everlasting  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  and  concludes  in  these  words : — 
*  From  this  may  God  deliver  us,  if  it  be  his  pleasure,  and 
may  he  give  us  to  hear  that  which  he  will  say  to  his  people 
without  delay,  when  he  shall  say,  "  Come  unto  me  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father,  and  possess  the  kingdom  which  is 
prepared  for  you  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;"  in  that 
place  you  shall  have  delight,  and  riches,  and  honour.  May 
it  please  the  Lord,  who  formed  the  world,  that  we  may  be 
of  the  number  of  his  elect  to  stand  in  his  courts.  Thanks 
unto  God.     Amen.'*] 

Such  was  the  provision  of  divine  Grace,  to  take  out  of 
a  corrupt  and  idolatrous  world  of  nominal  Christitas,  a 
people  formed  for  himself,  who  should  show  forth  his  praise, 
and  who  should  provoke  the  rest  of  mankind  by  the  light 

*  rWho  can  read  these  extracts  and  not  feel  convinced,  that  the  chax^ 
of  homing  the  opinions  of  Manes,  brought  against  these  simple  Chnstians, 
had  about  as  much  foundation  as  that  brougnt  against  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  of  being  "  a  pestilent-fellow  and  a  mover  of  sedition.  *] 
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of  true  humility,  and  holiness  :  a  people,  singularly  sepa- 
rate from  their  neighbours  in  spirit,  manners,  and  disci- 
pline ;  rude  indeed,  and  illiterate,  and  not  only  discoun- 
tenanced, but  even  condemned  by  the  few  real  good  men, 
who  adhered  altogether  to  the  Romish  Church,  condemned, 
because  continually  misrepresented.  I  know  not  a  more 
striking  proof  of  that  great  truth  of  the  Divine  |,word, 
that,  in  the  worst  of  times,  the  Church  shall  exist,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  WRITINGS  OF  BERNARD  REVIEWED. 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  take  notice  of  some  of  those  parts 
of  Bernard's  writings  which  bear  no  relation  to  the  contro- 
versies that  have  already  engaged  our  attention. 

His  epistles  come  first  under  our  consideration  ;  and, 
among  these,  the  epistle  directed  to  Bruno,  elected  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  deserves  the  attention  of  pas-   Bernard's 
tors,  and  of  every  person  who  aspires  to  the    ^p"^®*- 
most  important  of  all  functions. 

"  You  *  ask  of  me,  illustrious  Bruno,  whether  you  ought 
to  acquiesce  in  the  desires  of  those,  who  would  promote 
you  to  the  office  of  a  bishop.  What  mortal  can  presume 
to  decide  this  ?  Perhaps  God  calls  you ;  who  may  dare 
to  dissuade  ?  Perhaps  he  does  not !  who  may  advise  you 
to  accept  ?  Whether  the  calling  be  of  God,  or  not,  who 
can  know,  except  the  Spirit,  who  searches  the  deep 
THINGS  OF  God,  or  he,  to  whom  the  Spirit  may  reveal  it  ? 
Your  humble,  but  awful  confession,  in  your  letter,  renders 
it  still  more  difficult  to  give  advice  ;  so  grievously,  and,  as 
I  believe,  with  truth,  do  you  condemn  the  course  of  your 
past  life.  For,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  such  a  life  is  un- 
worthy of  so  sacred  an  office.  But  you  fear  on  the  other 
side,  and  I  also  have  the  same  apprehensions,  that  it  may 
be  wrong  not  to  improve  the  talent  of  knowledge  com- 
mitted to  you,  though  your  conscience  do  thus  accuse  you  ; 
only  it  may  be  observed,  that  you  may  faithfiilly  employ 
that  talent  in  some  other  method,   less   extensive  indeed, 

*  Ep.  8.  Vol.  i. 
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but  less  hazardous.  I  own,  I  am  struck  with  a  serious 
dread  :  I  speak  freely  to  you,  as  to  my  own  soul,  what  I 
really  think,  when  1  consider  fipom  what,  and  to  what  you 
are  called ;  especially,  as  no  time  for  repentance  will  inter- 
vene, through  which  the  passage,  however  dangerous, 
might  be  made.  And  truly,  the  right  order  of  things  re- 
quires that  a  man  should  take  care  of  his  own  soul,  before 
he  undertake  the  care  of  the  souls  of  others. — But  what  if 
God  hasten  his  grace,  and  multiply  his  mercy  toward  you  ? 
Blessed  indeed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  im- 
pute sin.  For  who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of 
God's  elect  ?  If  God  just^,  who  is  he  that  condemns  ? 
The  thief  obtained  salvation  in  this  compendious  method. 
One  and  the  same  day  he  confessed  his  sins,  and  was  in- 
troduced into  glory.  The  cross  was  to  him  a  short  passage 
from  a  region  of  death  into  the  land  of  the  living,  and  from 
the  mire  of  corruption  into  the  paradise  of  pleasure.  This 
sudden  remedy  of  godliness  the  happy  sinful  woman  found, 
when  on  a  sudden,  where  sin  had  abounded,  grace  began 
also  to  abound.  Without  a  long  course  of  penitential  labour 
her  many  sins  were  forgiven.  It  is  one  thing,  however, 
to  obtain  a  speedy  remission  ;  another,  from  a  ufe  of  trans- 
gression, to  be  promoted  to  a  bishopric. — I  can  give  no 
decisive  opinion.  But  there  is  a  duty,  which  we  may  per- 
fonn  for  a  friend  without  danger,  and  not  without  fruit ; 
we  may  rive  him  the  suflFrage  of  our  prayers  to  God  on  his 
behalf.  Leaving  to  God  the  secret  of  his  own  counsel,  we 
may  earnestly  implore  him  to  work  in  you  and  concerning 
you,  what  is  becoming  in  his  sight,  and  what  is  for  your 
real  good." — 

Bruno  having  accepted  the  archbishopric,  Bernard  wrote 
thus  to  him.*  "  If  all,  who  are  called  to  the  ministry,  are 
of  necessity  called  also  to  the  heavenly  kingdom,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cobgne  is  safe  indeed.  But  if  Saul  and  Judas 
were  elected,  the  one  to  a  crown,  the  other  to  the  priest- 
hood by  God  himself;  and  the  Scripture,  which  asserts 
this,  cannot  be  broken,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  has 
reason  to  fear.  If  that  sentence  also  be  now  as  true  as  ever, 
namely,  that  God  hath  not  chosen  many  noble,  mighty, 
and  wise,  has  not  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  a  threefold 

*  Ep.  9. 
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reason  for  solicitude  ?  He  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let 
him  be  as  the  younger,*  is  the  voice  of  Wisdom  itself. — May 
I  always  deaf  with  my  friends  in  the  language  of  salutary 
fear,  not  of  fallacious  adulation  !  To  that  he  directs  me, 
who  says,  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth  alway.f  From 
this  he  dissuades  me,  who  says,  O  my  people,  those  who 
lead  thee  cause  thee  to  err."  J 

In  so  serious  a  light  appeared  to  Bernard  the  nature  of 
the  pastoral  office.  Do  men  in  our  times  seek  for  eminent 
ecclesiastical  situations  with  such  impressions  ?  Or,  do  secu- 
lar gains  frequently  make  a  predominant  part  of  their  views  ? 
Peraaps  there  is  not  any  one  point  of  all  practical  religion, 
in  which  the  ancients  may  more  advantageously  be  com- 
pared with  the  moderns,  than  in  the  subject  of  the  pastoral 
office,  with  regard  to  the  ideas  of  its  importance,  and  the 
qualifications  which  it  requires  ! 

In  §  another  epistle  to  Guigo  and  his  brethren,  Carthu- 
sian monks,  he  describes  the  nature  of  true  charity.  "  There 
is  one,  who  confesses  to  the  Lord,  because  he  is  mighty ; 
there  is  another,  who  confesses  to  him,  because  he  is  good 
to  the  confessor ;  and  a  third,  who  confesses  to  him,  be- 
cause he  is  simply  good.  The  first  is  a  slave,  and  fears  for 
himself;  the  second  is  mercenary,  and  desires  his  own 
interest  merely  ;  the  third  is  a  Son,  and  behaves  dutifully 
to  a  father.  He,  who  Uves  under  the  predominance  of 
fear,  or  of  desire  of  his  own  interest,  is  selfish  ;  but  charity 
seeketh  not  her  own. — When  a  man  prefers  his  own  will 
to  the  eternal  law  of  God,  he  perversely  attempts  to  imitate 
the  Creator,  who  is  a  law  to  himself.  Alas  !  in  us  such  a 
spirit  binds  us  downward  to  death  and  hell.  He,  who  will 
not  be  sweetly  ruled  by  the  divine  Will,  is  penally  govern- 
ed by  himself  and  he,  who  casts  oflF  the  easy  yoke  and  light 
burden  of  love,  must  suffer  the  intolerable  load  of  self-will — 
My  Lord  God,  may  I  breathe  under  the  light  burden  of 
love,  nor  be  restrained  by  slavish  fear,  nor  allured  by  mer- 
cenary desire  ;  but  may  I  be  led  by  thy  fi^e  Spirit,  which 
may  witness  with  my  spirit,  that  1  am  thy  child  !  Love, 
indeed,  is  not  without  fear  and  desire ;  but  it  sanctifies 
and  regulates  them  both — But,  because  we  are  carnal,  our 

*  Luke  xxli.  20.  t  Prov.  xxviii.  14. 

J  Isaiah  Hi.  12.  §   Ep.  IJ.p.  28. 
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be  that,  which  was  common  to  the  age,  namely,  the  want 
of  a  distinct  and  orderly  description  of  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  which  alone  can  work  the  love  which  he  describes. 

In  another  epistle,*  he  comments  very  justly  on  the 
judicial  ignorance,  which  St.  Paul  describes  as  the  punish- 
ment from  God  on  those  who  knew  God,  and  yet  glorified 
him  not  as  God.f  "  But,"  says  he,  "  God,  who  calleth 
things  that  be  not,  as  though  they  were,  in  compassion  to 
those,  who  are  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  nothing,  hath,  in  the 
mean  time,  given  us  to  reKsh  by  faith,  and  to  seek  by  de- 
sire, that  hidden  manna,  of  which  the  Apostle  says.  Your 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. J  I  say  in  the  mean  time, 
because  we  cannot  yet  contemplate  it  according  to  its 
nature,  nor  fully  embrace  it  by  love.  Hence  we  begin  to 
be  something  of  that  new  creature,  which  will  at  length  be- 
come a  perfect  man,  and  attain  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ ;  and  this  will  take  place  beyond 
doubt,  when  righteousness  shall  turn  again  to  judgment, 
and  the  desire  of  the  traveller  shall  be  changed  into  the 
fulness  of  love.  For,  if  faith  and  desire  initiate  us  here  when 
absent,  understanding  and  love  will  consummate  us  when 
present.  And,  as  faith  leads  to  full  knowledge,  so  desire 
leads  to  perfect  love.  By  these  two  arms  of  the  soul, 
understanding  and  love,  it  comprehends  the  length  and 
depth  and  breadth  and  height ;  and  Christ  is  adl  these 
things.*'  He  goes  on  to  expose  the  folly  of  seeking  the 
praise  of  men,  and  the  inconsistency  of  this  spirit  with  the 
humility  which  becomes  creatures  so  empty  and  vain. 

Bernard,  having  been  addressed  in  terms  of  great  respect 
by  Rainald,§  an  abbot,  with  his  usual  humility  shows  how 
averse  he  was  to  hear  himself  commended.  "  Indeed," 
says  he,  *'  by  extolling  you  depress  me.  But,  that  I  may 
not  sink  under  the  pressure,  I  am  .consoled  by  the  testi- 
monies of  divine  truth  :  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been 
in  trouble,  that  I  may  learn  thy  statutes.  Such  is  the 
marvellous  efficacy  of  the  Word  of  God,  that  while  it 
humbles,  it  exalts  us.  This  is  indeed  the  kind  and  power- 
ful operation  of  the  Word,  by  whom  all  things  were  made ; 
and  thus,  indeed,  Christ's  yoke  becomes  easy  and  his  bur- 

'    1«.  I*.  ^^.  t  Rom.  fi.  21.']  X  Toloss.  iii  S. 
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den  light.  Light,  indeed,  is  his  burden.  For  what  can  be 
lighter  than  a  load,  which  even  carries  every  person,  who 
bears  it.  A  burden  which  unburdens  the  soul.  In  all 
nature  I  seek  to  find  some  resemblance  to  this,  and  I  seem 
to  discover  a  shadow  of  it  in  the  wings  of  the  bird,  which 
are  borne  by  the  creature,  and  yet  sustain  and  support' its 
flights  through  the  open  firmament  of  heaven." 

To  undertake  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  was  the  folly  of 
the  times.  [Stephen,  an  abbot  of  St.  John  of  Chartres,] 
was  seized  with  this  infatuation.  Bernard,  however,  re- 
buked *  his  zeal,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  him,  that  he 
ought  not  to  abdicate  the  pastoral  care  which  had  been 
committed  to  him.  The  chief  argument  which  supported 
John  in  this  scheme,  was  drawn  firom  the  strength  and 
vehemence  of  his  desires.  It  is  the  usual  plea  of  all,  who 
really  deser\'e  the  imputation  of  enthusiasm  in  religion ; 
and  it  is  sufficiently  answered  by  Bernard.  **  You  say, 
whence  should  I  have  so  strong  a  desire,  if  it  be  not  from 
God  ?  With  your  good  leave  I  will  speak  my  sentiments. 
Stolen  waters  are  sweet ;  and  whoever  is  not  ignorant  of 
Satan's  devices,  will  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  this  poisonous 
sweetness  is  infused  into  your  thirsting  heart  by  a  minister 
of  Satan,  transformed  into  the  ai)pearance  of  an  angel  of 

Bernard  de  Portis  was  a  young  man  of  the  Carthusian 
onKr,  and  had  been  elected  bishop  of  a  church  among  the 
Ijonibards.  Bernard,  however,  thinking  him  unfit  for  the 
situation,  wrote  to  Pope  Innocent  his  sentiments  ;  which 
had  so  great  authority,  as  to  prevent  the  young  man's  con- 
secration. "  It  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  your  dignity,  to  place 
a  hidden  light  in  a  conspicuous  situation.  Let  it  be  placed, 
if  you  please,  on  a  candlestick,  that  it  may  be  a  burning 
and  shming  light,  but  pnly  in  a  place  where  the  violence  of 
the  wind  may  not  prevail  to  extinguish  it.  Who  knows 
not  the  restless  and  insolent  spirit  of  the  Lombards? 
What  can  a  young  man  of  a  weak  body,  and  accustomed  to 
solitude,  do  amidst  a  barbarous,  turbulent,  and  stormy 
IHiople  ?  His  sanctity  and  their  perverseness,  his  simplicity 
and  their  deceitfulness,  will  not  agree  together.  Let  him 
be  reserved,  if  you  please,  for  a  more  suitable  situation,  and 

♦  Ep.  02   p.  Oo.  J 
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for  a  people,  whom  he  may  so  govern  as  to  profit ;  and  let 
us  not  lose,  by  a  precipitate  preferment,  the  fruit  which 
may  be  reaped  in  due  time."  * 

To  Balawin,t  whom  he  had  dismissed  from  his  own 
monastery,  and  appointed  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Reate, 
he  writes  with  that  vehemence  of  zeal  and  affection,  which 
characterize  his  writings.  "  Doctrine,  example,  and 
prayer,**  he  recommends  as  the  three  things  which  consti- 
tute a  pastor.  The  last  of  the  three  he  particularly  recom- 
mends, as  "  that,  which  gives  grace  and  efficacy  to  the 
labours  of  the  preacher,  whether  these  labours  be  of  word 
or  of  deed.** 

See  how  the  views  of  eternity  mingle  with  the  charitable 
affections  of  Bernard,  and  how  familiar,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  how  animating  were  his  propects  of  the  last  day  !  "  I 
long  for  your  presence,"  says  he  to  a  friend,  J  "  but  when  ? 
At  least  in  the  city  of  our  God :  if  in  truth  we  have  here 
no  continuing  city,  but  seek  one  to  come.  There,  there 
shall  we  see,  and  our  heart  shall  rejoice.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  shall  be  delighted  with  what  1  hear  of  you,  hoping 
and  expecting  to  see  you  face  to  face  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  that  my  joy  may  be  full.  In  addition  to  the  many 
good  things  which  I  constantly  hear  of  you,  let  me  beg 
your  earnest  prayers  for  us." 

To  §  Eugenius  his  disciple,  newly  advanced  to  the  pon- 
tificate, of  whom  we  have  already  given  some  account,  he 
writes  with  an  ardour  of  sincere  piety,  which  might  Bernard's 
induce  one  to  forget,  if  any  thing  could,  the  vices  p^^'  ^^^ 
of  the  popedom  itself,  as  well  as  the  pitiable  su-  >"««• 
perstitions,  with  which  early  habits  had  clouded  the  honest 
devotion  of  Bernard.     "  I  waited,"  says  he,  "  for  some  time, 
if  perhaps,  one  of  my  sons  might  return,  and  assuage  a 
father  s  grief,  by  saying,  Joseph  thy  son  liveth,  and  he  is 
governor  over  aU  the  land  of  Egypt.     No  account  arriving, 
I  write,  indeed,  not  from  inclination,  but  fipom  necessity,  in 
compliance  with  the  requests  of  fnends,  to  whom  I  could 
not  deny  the  little  services,  which  the  tew  days  I  yet  may 
have  to  live  may  allow. — I  envy  not  your  dignity,  because 
what  was  wanting  to  me,  I  trust  I  have  in  nim,  who  not 

•  Ep.  155.  p.  157.  t  Ep.  201.  p.  131). 
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only  comes  after  me,  but  also  by  me.  For,  dignified  as 
you  are,  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  Gospel.  What 
then  is  our  hope,  our  joy,  and  crown  of  rejoicing  ?  Are 
not  you — in  the  presence  of  God  ? — It  remains,  that  this 
change  being  made  in  your  circumstances,  the  state  of  the 
Church  may  be  changed  also  for  the  better.  Claim  nothing 
from  her  for  yourself,  except  that  you  ought  to  lay  down 
your  life  for  her  sake,  if  it  be  necessarj'.  If  Christ  has  sent 
you,  you  will  reckon  that  you  came  not  to  be  ministered 
linto,  but  to  minister. — A  genuine  successor  of  Paul  will 
say  with  him,  *  Not  that  we  have  dominion  over  your  faith, 
but  are  helpers  of  your  joy.'  *  Peter  s  successor  will  hear 
Peter  s  voice,  '  not  as  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  as  en- 
samples  to  the  flock.'  t — All  the  Church  of  the  Saints  re- 
joice in  the  Lord,  expecting  from  you,  what  it  seemed  to 
have  had  in  none  of  your  predecessors  for  many  ages  past. 
And  should  not  I  rejoice  ? — I  own  I  do  so,  but  with  trem- 
bling. For,  though  I  have  laid  aside  the  name  of  a  father, 
I  still  have  toward  you  a  father's  fear,  anxiety,  affection, 
and  bowels.  I  consider  your  elevation,  and  I  dread  a  fall : 
I  consider  the  height  of  dignity,  and  I  startle  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  abyss,  which  lieth  beneath. — You  have  attained 
a  higher  lot,  but  not  a  safer  ;  a  sublimer  station,  but  not  a 
securer. — Remember,  you  are  the  successor  of  him,  who 
said,  '  silver  and  gold  have  I  none.' "  \  He  then  explains 
the  particular  business,  on  occasion  of  which  he  wrote  at 
this  time  ;  and  he  desires  him  to  act  in  such  a  manner, 
"  that  men  may  know  that  there  is  a  prophet  in  Israel." 
"  O  that  I  might  see  before  I  die  the  Church  of  God,  as 
in  ancient  times,  when  the  Apostles  let  down  their  nets  for 
a  draught,  not  for  silver  and  gold,  but  of  souls  !  How  do 
I  wish  you  to  inherit  the  voice  of  him,  who  said,  thy  money 
perish  with  thee  !  §  O  voice  of  thunder !  let  all  who  wish 
ill  to  Zion  be  confounded  at  its  sound ! — Many  now  say  in 
pleasing  expectation,  the  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  trees. 
Many  say  in  their  hearts,  the  flowers  appear  in  our  land. 
Take  courage  then,  and  be  strong. — But,  in  all  your  works, 
remember  that  you  are  a  man,  and  let  the  fear  of  him,  who 
[taketh  away]  the  spirit  of  princes,  be  ever  before  your  eyes. 
What  a  number  of  pontifi*s  before  you  have  in  a  short  time 

*  2  Cor.  i.  21.  t  1  Tct.  v.  X  J  Acts  iii.  H.  §   Acts.  viii.  20. 
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been  removed  I — By  constant  meditation,  amidst  the  bland- 
ishments of  this  fading  glory,  remember  your  latter  end. 
Those,  in  whose  seat  you  now  sit,  you  will  doubtless  follow 
to  the  grave." 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  zeal,  the  sincerity,  the 
purity  of  Christian  doctrine,  in  all  the  essentials,  at  least, 
the  charity,  and  the  blameless  manners  of  a  reformer,  ap- 
peared in  Bernard.  How  happened  it  then,  that  numbers 
of  illiterate  weavers,  as  we  have  seen,  detected  the  spirit  of 
Antichrist  in  the  popedom,  and  avoided  its  superstitions, 
while  this  abbot  was  imposed  on  by  its  false  glare  of  sanc- 
tity !  I  suppose  BECAUSE  he  was  an  abbot.  The  delusive 
splendour  of  fictitious  holiness,  so  intimately  connected  with 
Antichrist,  deceived  one  of  the  most  upright  of  human  kind. 
It  was  not  given  him  to  observe  the  unreasonableness  of 
expecting  the  completion  of  his  pious  wishes  in  the  Church, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  See  of  corruption  I  If  he  had 
lived  at  large  in  the  world,  with  no  predilection  for  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  had  been  favoured  with  the  same  divine 
grace,  and  even  with  no  higher  degree  of  Christian  virtue 
than  that  which  he  then  possessed,  he  might  have  been  the 
head  of  the  Cathari,  whom  he  ignorantly  censured  I  So 
much  do  circumstances  contribute  to  the  formation  of  cha-? 
racters  in  life,  and  so  much  reason  have  many,  whose  piety 
is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Bernard,  to  be  thankfiil,  that  the 
lot  is  fallen  to  them  in  pleasant  places. 

From  the  Epistles  let  us  pass  on  to  other  treatises.  The 
five  books  concerning  Consideration,*  addressed  to  pope 
Eugenius,  first  ofier  themselves  to  our  inspection.  Bernard's 
As  this  pontifiF  was  serious  in  his  religious  views,  *featiBe«. 
he  had  desired  Bernard  to  send  to  him  some  salutary  admo- 
nitions. The  honest  plainness  of  the  abbot  was  at  least 
equal  to  the  unafiFected  humility  of  the  pontifiF.  The  first 
book  is  taken  up  with  salutary  cautions  against  that  hard- 
ness of  heart  which  an  immensity  of  business  is  ever  apt  to 
produce.  Bernard,  who  knew  the  toilsome  Ufe  of  a  pope, 
and  the  snares  with  which  he  was  daily  encompassed,  in- 
forms Eugenius  that  he  was  seriously  afraid,  lest,  through 
a  despair  of  managing  a  prodigious  and  unmeasurable  course 
of  business  with  a  good  conscience,  he  should  be  tempted  to 
*  Vol.  i.  p.  414. 
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^  harden  his  heart,  and  deprive  himself  of  all  con- 
****^*"^scientious  sensibihty.  "  Beffin  not,**  says  he, 
'^  to  ask  what  is  meant  by  hardness  of  heart.  If  you  fear 
it  not,  you  are  already  under  its  power.  That  is  a  hard 
heart  which  dreads  not  itself ;  for  it  is  destitute  of  feeling. 
Why  do  you  ask  me  what  it  is  ?  ask  Pharaoh.  No  man 
was  ever  saved  from  this  curse  but  through  that  divine  com- 
passion, which  according  to  the  prophet,*  takes  away  the 
stone,  and  gives  a  heart  of  flesh.  After  a  graphical  des- 
cription of  the  properties  of  a  hard  heart,  he  sums  up  the 
view  with  this  sentence,  **  It  neither  fears  God,  nor  regards 
man.  See  to  what  an  end  these  accursed  occupations  will 
lead  you,  if  you  give  yourself  wholly  to  them,  leaving  no- 
thing of  yourself  to  yourself."  He  complains  of  the  usual 
mode  of  the  pontifical  life,  incessantly  taken  up  with  hear- 
ing and  deciding  causes ;  whence  no  room  is  left  for  prayer, 
teaching  and  instructing  the  Church,  and  meditation  on  the 
Scriptures.  "  The  voice  of  law,  indeed,  is  per- 
petually sounding  in  the  court,  but  it  is  the  law 
of  Justinian,  not  of  the  Lord."  He  advises  him  to  pity 
himself,  and  not  to  throw  his  own  soul  out  of  the  list  of  his 
objects  of  charity,  lest,  in  serving  others  perpetually,  he 
neglect  his  own  spiritual  condition.  He  directs  him  to 
suppress  and  cut  short  the  endless  frauds  and  cavils  of  law 
with  which  the  courts  abounded  ;  to  decide  in  a  summary 
manner  on  cases  evidently  plain  ;  to  prefer  substantial 
justice  to  the  tedious  parade  of  artificial  formalities,  and  to 
animadvert  with  severity  on  the  frauds  of  advocates  and 
proctors,  who  made  a  traffic  of  iniquity.  By  this  means  he 
would  frilfil  the  duties  of  his  station  with  uprightness,  and 
redeem  time  for  privacy,  contemplation  and  prayer. 

In  all  this,  I  see  the  honest  and  pious  soul  of  Bernard 
struggling  against  the  corruption  of  the  times.  But  the 
zeal  was  ineffectual.  If  Gregory  I.  lamented  the  load  of 
his  secular  avocations,  much  more  might  Eugenius,  who 
lived  in  an  age  still  more  corrupt,  and  upheld  a  pontificate 
still  more  secularized,  and  contaminated  beyond  all  bounds 
by  a  system  of  iniq^uity.  Even  others,  less  exalted,  and 
less  incommoded  with  the  shackles  of  the  world  than  the 
pope  of  Bome,  have  found,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical 

•  Ezek.  xxxvL  26. 
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life,  the  pressure  of  business  too  heavy  for  their  minds.  If 
they  were  conscientious,  they  were  ready  to  sink  under  the 
difficulties  ;  if  careless  and  indifferent,  they  grew  hardened 
in  iniquity,  and  lost  all  regard  to  piety  and  virtue.  An  in- 
ferior clerical  station  is  infinitely  more  desirable  in  the  eyes 
of  a  pastor,  who  means  to  serve  God  :  and  dignitaries  in 
the  Church  may  attend  with  profit  to  the  lectures  addressed 
to  a  pope. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  he  makes  a  digres- 
sion on  the  ill  success  of  the  expedition  to  the  Holy  I^nd, 
which  had  been  undertaken  through  the  exhortations  of 
himself  and  of  pope  Eugenius.  Here  the  eloquence  of 
Bernard  seems  to  be  at  a  stand.  He  owns,  however,  with 
reverence,  the  unsearchable  judgments  of  God  ;  desires  to 
take  shame  to  hunself,  rather  than  that  the  glory  of  God 
should  be  sullied  ;  and  pronounces  that  man  happy,  who 
is  not  offended  at  an  event  so  disastrous  and  unexpected. 
If  the  casuistry  of  Bernard,  in  this  subject,  appear  feeble, 
and  expose  him  to  the  derision  of  the  profane,  his  humility, 
however,  and  his  piety,  seem  unexceptionable.  Recovered, 
as  it  were,  from  the  sadness  of  his  reflections  on  this  humi- 
liating occasion,  he  resumes  the  discourse  on  Contemplation, 
presses  on  the  pontiff  the  duty  of  examining  himself,  and, 
toward  the  end,  lays  down  rules  of  holy  and  charitable  con- 
versation, deserving  the  attention  of  every  pastor. 

In  *  the  remaining  part  of  this  treatise,  as  well  as  in  that 
which  follows  on  the  office  of  bishops,  the  zealous  abbot 
describes  and  enforces  the  episcopal  duties  with  his  usual 
vehemence.  He  is  particularly  severe  on  the  ambition  of 
ecclesiastics  in  his  time.  He  describes  them  as  "  heaping 
up  benefices  on  benefices,  and  restless  till  they  can  attain  a 
bishopric,  and  then  an  archbishopric.  Nor,  says  he,  does^ 
the  aspirant  stop  there  ;  he  posts  to  Bome,  and  by  support-' 
ing  expensive  mendships  and  lucrative  connexions,  he  looks 
upward  still  to  the  summit  of  power.**  f  How  much  more 
usefully  might  the  spirit  of  Bernard  have  been  employed  in 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  here  a  remarkable  testimony  which  Ber- 
nard giyes  to  the  upright  and  disinterested  condact  of  Engenius,  in  his 
third  Book  de  Consid.  Two  archbishops  of  Germany  coming  to  this  pope 
to  nlead  a  cause,  ofiered  him  large  presents,  which  he  refused  to  receive, 
ana  obliged  them  to  send  back.  [Xib.  iii.  c.  8.1 

t  P.  478.   [Tractat.  de  Moribua  et  officio  Episcop.  c.  7.] 
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the  instruction  and  regulation  of  the  Church,  could  he  have 
seen  that  the  idolatrous  system,  to  which  his  early  monastic 
habits  had  attached  him,  admitted  no  cure  ;  and  that  a 
distinct  separation,  to  which  men  really  wise  and  good  are 
never  hasty  to  advert,  was  yet,  in  present  circumstances, 
justifiable  and  necessary. 

The  zeal  of  Bernard  appears  also  very  fervent  in  a  small 
tract  concerning  Conversion,  which  contained  the  substance 
of  a  sermon  preached  at  Paris  before  the  clergy.*  He  in- 
sists largely  and  distinctly  on  the  necessity  of  divine  illumi- 
nation, in  order  to  genuine  conversion.  He  exhorts  his 
audience  to  self-examination  ;  and,  while  he  presses  them 
to  investigate  their  own  breasts,  he  points  out  the  salutary 
effects  of  a  just  conviction  of  sin  !  "  Blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit  ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.f  Who  is  poorer  in  spirit  than  he  who  find  sin  him- 
self no  rest,  no  place  where  to  lay  his  head  ?  This  is  the 
divine  economy ,^1  that  he  who  feels  the  evil  of  sin,  may 
learn  to  please  God  in  newness  of  life  ;  and  he  who  hates 
his  own  habitation,  a  house  of  pollution  and  misery,  may  be 
invited  to  a  house  of  glory,  a  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens. — No  wonder  that  he  finds  it  hard 
to  believe,  [and  says  :]  Does  misery  make  a  man  happy  ? 
But  whoever  thou  art,  in  these  circumstances,  doubt  not : 
not  misery,  but  mercy  gives  bliss  :  but  then  the  proper 
seat  of  mercy  is  misery.  Thus  distress  of  mind  produces 
humility.  Wholesome  is  that  weakness  which  needs  the 
hand  of  the  physician,  and  blessed  is  that  self-despair,  through 
which  God  himself  will  raise  and  establish  the  heart. — Even 
here  the  converted  soul  shall  find  the  pleasures  to 
which  he  is  called  a  hundred-fold  greater  than 
those  which  he  has  relinquished,  as  well  as,  in  the  world  to 
come,  eternal  life.  Expect  not  from  us  a  description  of 
their  nature.  The  Spirit  alone  reveals  them  :  they  are  to 
be  known  only  by  experience. — Not  erudition,  but  unction 
teaches  here  ;  not  knowledge,  but  inward  consciousness 
j^  comprehends  them. — That  the  memory  of  past 
sins  should  remain,  and  the  stain  of  them  be  taken 
away,  what  power  can  effect  this  ?     The  word  alone,  quick 

*  P.  489.  [Tractat.  de  conversione."]  t  Matt.  v.  3. 

J  [Orig.  Hoc  f[Uoque  consilium  pietatis  ut  qui  sibi  displicet,  placeat  Deo.] 
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and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword.  *  Thy 
sins  are  forgiven.'  Let  the  Pharisee  murmur,  *  Who  can 
forgive  sins  but  God  alone  ? '  He,  who  speaks  thus  to  me, 
is  God.  His  favour  blots  out  guilt,  so  that  sin  shall  remain 
on  the  memory,  but  no  longer,  as  before,  discolour  it.  Re- 
move damnation,  fear,  confusion,  as  they  are  removed  by 
iuU  remission  ;  and  our  past  sins  will  not  only  cease  to  hurt 
us,  but  will  also  work  together  for  good,  that  we  may  de- 
voutly thank  Him  who  has  forgiven  them."  With  such 
energy  of  evangelical  piety  does  Bernard  preach  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  and  conversion  to  the  clergy  ;  an  energy 
sullied,  indeed,  and  obscured  with  that  mysticism,  which  the 
solitudte  of  monks  always  encouraged,  yet  substantially 
sound  in  its  nature,  and  founded  on  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Gospel.  Toward  the  close,  he  rebukes  and  exhorts 
the  clergy  as  such,  and  bewails  that  intemperate  ambition, 
which  moved,  and,  may  I  not  say,  still  moves,  so  many  to 
precipitate  themselves  into  divine  functions  from  secular 
views  ?  Let  a  sentence  or  two  on  this  subject  close  our 
review  of  this  sermon,  and  let  those  apply  the  rebuke  to 
themselves  whose  j)ractice  seems  to  speak  this  language, 
namely,  that  the  ministry  is  the  only  office  in  the  wond, 
in  which  presumption  is  a  virtue,  and  modesty  a  vice. 
"  Men  run  every  where  into  sacred  orders,  and 
catch  at  an  office  revered  by  spirits  above,  with- 
out reverence,  without  consideration  ;  in  whom,  perhaps, 
would  appear  the  foulest  abominations,  if  we  were,  accord- 
ing to  Ezekiels  prophecy,  to  dig  into  the  walls,  and  con- 
template the  horrible  things  which  take  place  in  the  house 
of  God."* 

The  sermons  of  our  author  on  Solomon's  Song,  demon- 
strate that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  vital  godliness.  In 
the  36th  he  shows  the  various  ways  by  which  Bernard'* 
knowledge  puffeth  up.t  "  Some,"  says  he,  »e™on*- 
"  wish  to  know,  merely  for  the  sake  of  knowing ;  a  mean 
curiosity.  Some  wish  to  know,  that  they  themselves  may 
be  known ;  a  mean  vanity. — Some  seek  for  knowledge 
fix)m  lucrative  motives;  an  avaricious  baseness.  Some 
desire  to  know,  that  they  may  edify  their  neighbour ;  this 
is  charity.     Others,  that  they  may  be  edified ;  this  is  wis- 

♦  Ezek.  TiiL  8,  9, 10.  t  P.  1404, 
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dom.*'  On  the  whole,  he  owns  that  the  cultivation  of 
knowled^  is  sood  for  instruction,  but  that  the  knowledge 
of  our  own  weakness  is  more  useful  for  salvation. 

In  the  74th  sermon*  on  the  same  divine  book,  Ber- 
nard lays  open  something  of  his  own  experience  on  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  illustrates  our  Sanour  s 
comparison  of  them  to  the  wind ;  ^  thou  knowest  not 
whence  it  com^th,  and  whither  it  goeth."  f  After  a  pre- 
amble, full  of  cautious  modesty,  and  the  most  unaffected 
reverence,  he  says,  '*  I  was  sensible,  that  he  was  present 
with  me  :  I  remembered  it  after  his  visits  were  over ;  some 
times  I  had  a  presentiment  of  his  entrance,  but  I  never 
could  tVel  his  entrance  or  his  exit.  Whence  he  came,  and 
whither  he  departed ;  by  what  way  he  entered,  or  left  me, 
I  confess  that  I  am  evtrn  now  ignorant :  and  no  wonder, 
for  his  footsteps  an?  not  known.;*; — You  ask  then,  since  all 
his  ways  are  unsearchable,  whence  could  I  know  that  be 
was  present  ?  His  presence  was  living  and  powerful :  it 
awakened  my  slumberin^r  soul:  it  moved,  softened,  and 
wounded  my  heart,  which  had  been  hard,  stony,  and  dis^ 
tempered. — It  watered  the  dr\-  places,  illuminated  the  dark, 
opened  those  which  were  shut,  mflamed  the  cold,  made  the 
crooked  straight,  and  the  rough  ways  plain :  so  that  my 
soul  blessed  the  Lord,  and  all  that  was  within  me  praised 
his  holy  name.  I  had  no  evidence  of  the  Lord's  presence 
with  me  bv  any  of  the  senses ;  only  from  the  motion  of 
my  heart,  \  understood  that  he  was  with  me ;  and,  fiom 
the  expulsion  of  vices,  and  the  suppression  of  carnal  affec- 
tions, 1  perceived  the  strength  of  his  power :  from  the  dis- 
cernment and  conviction  of  the  very  intents  of  my  heart, 
I  adraireil  the  depth  of  his  wisilom :  trom  some  little  im- 
provement of  my  temper  and  conduct,  I  experienced  the 
gooilness  of  his  grace :  from  the  renovation  of  my  inward 
man,  I  perceive<l  the  comeliness  of  his  beautv* ;  and  fit>m 
the  joint  contemplation  of  all  these  things,  l'  trembled  at 
his  majestic  greatness.  But  because  all  these  things  on  his 
departure  became  torpid  and  cold,  just  as  if  you  withdrew 
fire  fix)ni  a  boiling  pot,  I  had  a  signal  of  his  departure. 
My  soul  must  Ije  sad  till  he  return,  and  my  heart  is  again 
inflamed  with  hijt  love ;  and  let  that  Ih^  the  evidence  w  his 

*   P.  Uilih  t  John  iii.  8.  :   Ps.  Ixxvii.  19. 
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return.  With  such  experience  of  the  Divine  Word,  if  I 
use  the  languaj^e  of  the  spouse,  in  recalling  him,  when  he 
shall  absent  himself;  while  I  live,  her  word,  *  return,'  * 
shall  be  familiar  to  me.  As  often  as  he  leaves  me,  so  often 
shall  he  be  recalled,  that  he  may  restore  to  me  the  joy  of 
his  salvation ;  that  is,  that  he  may  restore  to  me  himself. 
Nothing  else  is  pleasing,  while  he  is  absent,  who  alone  is 
pleasure :  and  I  pray  that  he  may  not  come  empty,  but  full 
of  grace  and  truth,  as  he  was  wont  to  do.''  Then  he  goes 
on  to  explain  the  well-tempered  mixture  of  gravity  and 
delight,  of  fear  and  joy,  of  which  all  true  converts  are  the 
subjects ;  and  he  supports  his  description  by  that  apposite 
quotation,  "  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  unto 
him  with  trembUng."  t 

It  appeared  not  impertinent  to  the  design  of  a  history 
like  this,  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  inmost  soul  of  a  saint 
of  the  twelfth  century,  confessing  and  describing  the  vicis- 
situdes of  spiritual  consolation  and  declension,  which, 
with  more  or  less  varieties,  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  are 
known  to  real  Christians.  I  know  that  much  caution  is 
necessary  in  speaking  of  them ;  but  if  we  speak  according 
to  the  divine  oracles,  as  Bernard  seems  to  do,  it  should  be 
a  '^  small  thing  with  us  to  be  judged  of  man's  judgment." 
The  doctrine  of  regeneration  itself,  with  all  the  mixed 
effects  of  spiritual  health  and  sickness,  in  a  fallen  creature, 
is  foolishness  to  the  natural  man.;};  If  any  man,  however, 
have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.  §  It  will 
be  the  wisdom  of  mere  nominal  Christians  not  to  deride, 
but  to  seek  for  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  while  godly  souls  es- 
timate his  presence  or  his  absence,  by  such  marks  and 
effects  as  Bernard  describes,  they  will  not  only  be  free  from 
enthusiasm,  but  will  also  make  it  their  constant  aim,  not  to 
grieve  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  by  which  they  are  sealed  to  the 
day  of  redemption.! 

In  the  78th  sermon  on  the  Canticles,  he  describes  the 
Church  as  predestinated  before  all  time,  that  it  should  be 
the  spouse  of  Christ,  and  supports  his  observation  from 
the  words  of  St.  Paul.f^  He  speaks  of  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  conversion  of  sinners,  as  the  effect 


Canticles  yi.  13. 

f  P8.  ii.  11. 

±  1  Cor.  ii.  14, 

§  Rom.  yiii.  9. 

II  P.  1544. 
F  2 

f  Eph.  i.  [3— O.J 
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of  this  predestination.  "  Yet  Immanuel,"  says  he,  "  is  the 
Personage,  who  was  of  us,  and  for  us  was  clothed  with  our 
curse,  and  had  the  appearance,  not  the  reality  of  our  sin." 

In  a  sermon  on  the  beginning  of  the  91st  Psalm,*  he 
answers  a  question  which  obviously  arises  to  the  mind  of  a 
serious  person  exercised  in  experimental  godUness.  Both 
the  question  and  the  answer  deserve  to  be  given  in  the 
authors  own  words.  **  What  is  the  reason,  that  though 
we  pray  and  supplicate  incessantly,  we  cannot  attain  that 
abundance  of  grace  which  we  desire  ?  Think  you  that 
God  is  become  avaricious,  or  indigent,  impotent,  or  inexo- 
rable ?  Far,  far  from  us  be  the  thought :  but  he  knows  our 
frame.  We  must  not,  therefore,  cease  from  petitioning, 
because,  though  he  gives  not  to  satiety,  he  gives  what  is 
needful  for  support ;  though  he  guards  us  against  excessive 
heat,  he  cherishes  us  as  a  mother,  with  his  warmth.  As  the 
mother  sees  the  hawk  approaching,  and  expands  her  wings 
that  her  young  ones  may  enter  and  find  a  safe  refuge,  so 
his  bosom  being  prepared,  and,  as  it  were,  dilated  for  us, 
the  ineflFable  kindness  of  our  God  is  extended  over  us.  This 
is  a  dispensation  adapted  to  the  infirmity  of  our  condition ; 
even  grace  itself  must  be  moderated,  lest  we  fall  into  an 
undue  elevation  of  mind,  or  a  precipitate  indiscretion."  f 

"  Do  you  trust  that  you  are  inwardly  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  "  is  the  serious  question,  which  the  Church 
of  England  asks  of  all  her  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
Let  him  who  would  answer  it  conscientiously,  ask  his  own 
heart,  what  he  feels  of  Bernard's  description,  which,  if  not 
an  accurate  answer  to  the  question,  may,  however,  frunish 
the  attentive  reader  with  some  salutary  contemplations. 

}  "  He  who  is  called  to  instruct  souls,  is  called  of  God, 
and  not  by  his  own  ambition  ;  and  what  is  this  call,  but  an 
inward  incentive  of  love,  soliciting  us  to  be  zealous  for  the 
salvation  of  our  brethren  ?  So  often  as  he,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  preaching  the  Word,  shall  feel  his  inward  man  to 
be  excited  with  divine  affections,  so  often  let  him  assure 
himself  that  Gt)d  is  there,  and  that  he  is  invited  by  him  to 

*  [Sermo  4.  de  Versu.  4to.] 
t  B.  ii.  c.  15.    Florum  Beraardi.    A  email  treatise,  from  which  are 
extracted  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  this  author.    [The  passage 
quoted  above  forms  the  conclusion  of^this  short  discourse,  but  the  arnmse- 
ment  of  the  sentences  is  somewhat  different.]  X  [Sermo  68.J 
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seek  the  good  of  souls.— Truly,*  I  love  to  hear  that  preacher, 
who  does  not  move  me  to  applaud  his  eloquence,  but  to 
groan  for  my  sins.  Efficacy  will  be  given  to  your  voice,  if 
you  appear  to  be  yourself  persuaded  of  that,  to  which  you 
advise  me.  That  common  rebuke  will  then  at  least  belong 
not  to  you; — *  Thou  who  teachest  another,  teachest  thou 
not  thyself?'- 

See  how  divinely  he  describes  the  grace  of  God  in  the 
Gospel.f  "  Happy  is  he  alone,  to  whom  the  Lord  im- 
puteth  not  sin.  To  have  him  propitious  to  me,  against 
whom  alone  I  have  sinned,  suffices  for  all  my  righteous- 
ness. Not  to  impute  my  sins,  is,  as  it  were,  to  blot  out 
their  existence.  If  my  iniquity  is  great,  thy  grace  is  much 
greater.  When  my  soul  is  troubled  at  the  view  of  her  sin- 
fulness, I  look  at  thy  mercy,  and  am  refreshed.  —It  lies 
in  common,  itj  is  offered  to  all,  and  he  only  who  rejects  it, 
is  deprived  of  its  benefit.  Let  him  rejoice,  who  feels  him- 
self a  wretch  deserving  of  perpetual  damnation.  For  the 
grace  of  Jesus  still  exceeds  the  quantity  or  number  of  all 
crimes. — My  punishment,^  says  Cain,  is  too  great  for  me 
to  expect  pardon.  Far  be  the  thought.  The  grace  of 
God  is  greater  than  any  iniquity  whatever.  He  is  really 
kind  and  merciful,  plenteous  in  goodness,  ready  to  forgive. 
His  very  nature  is  goodness ;  his  property  is  to  have 
mercy. — Indeed||  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  lie  will  have 
mercy,  and  wliom  he  will  he  hardeneth.  But  mercy  he 
draws  from  his  own  nature  ;  condemnation  is  a  work  to 
which  we  in  a  measure  compel  him.  He  is,  therefore,  not 
called   the   Father   of  vengeance,   but   the   Father    of 

MERCIES." 

The  following  thought,  concerning  temptations,  is  strik- 
ing. "  In  creation,  m  redemption,  and  other  common 
benefits,  God  is  common  to  all ;  in  temptations,  the  elect 
have  him  to  themselves.  With  such  special  care  does  he 
support  and  deliver,  that  he  may  seem  as  it  were,  neglect- 
ing all  others,  to  confine  his  care  to  the  tempted  soul.  ^ 

We  have  already  given  a  small  specimen  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, in  regard  to  the  various  operations  of  the  Holy 

♦  tSermo  59.1  t  [Exhortat.  ad  Milites.  c.  11.] 

J  [Senno  1.  in  Purif.  B,  Maria?.]  §  [Sermo  11.  in  Cantica.] 

II  [Sermo.  5.  in  Natali  Domini.] 

If  [Sermo  2,  in  Psalm  :  qui  habitat,  Sect.  2.] 
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Spirit.  From  different  sermons  we  may  now  see  the  prac- 
tical use  which  he  makes  of  the  doctrine,*  **  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing,**  says  he,  "  to  be  insensible  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  how  shall  his  presence 
be  sought,  whose  absence  is  not  known  ?  And  how  shall 
he,  who  returns  to  console  us,  be  worthily  received,  if  his 
presence  be  not  felt? — May  the  unction,  therefore,  be 
never  removed  from  us,  the  unction  f  which  teaches  us  of 
all  things,  that  when  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  he  may  find 
us  ready — He  who  walks  in  the  Spirit  never  remains  in 
one  state. t  His  way  is  not  in  himself;  but  as  the  Spirit 
dispenses  to  him,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  now  more 
faintly,  now  more  eagerly,  he  forgets  the  things  which  are 
behind,  and  reaches  forth  to  the  things  which  are  before. 
Distrust  not,  when  thou  findest  weariness  and  torpor ;  seek 
the  hand  of  thy  Guide,  beseeching  him  to  draw  thee,  till 
thou  be  enabled  to  run  the  way  of  God^s  commandments. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  beware  of  presumptuous  confi- 
dence, when  thou  walkest  in  the  light  of  divine  consolation, 
lest,  when  he  withdraws  his  hand,  thou  be  more  dejected 
than  it  becomes  a  Christian  to  be.** 

T1)e  divine  life  was  then,  it  seems,  understood,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  that  same  life  which  is  felt  in  all  ages  l^ 
holy  men,  which  has  its  foundations  in  the  genuine  doc* 
trines  of  grace,  which  alone  produces  true  virtue  upon  earth, 
which  is  the  comfort  of  real  Christians,  and  the  ridicule  of 
mere  philosophers,  whether  nominally  Christians  or  not, 
and  wnich  will  issue  in  heavenly  glory.  That  after  the 
greatest  attainments  and  the  most  earnest  efforts,  a  Chris- 
tian should  still  feel  himself  infected  with  sin,  has  oft;en 
been  matter  of  great  vexation  and  surprise  to  the  most 
pious  and  the  most  intelligent  persons.  Great  mistakes 
have  been  committed  on  this  subject ;  some  have,  at  length, 
induced  themselves  to  believe,  that  indwelling  sin  has  been 
totally  expelled  from  their  breasts ;  others  have  given  them- 
selves up  to  unprofitable  solicitude  and  dejection.  A  great 
part  of  the  mystery  of  practical  godliness  lies,  no  doubt,  in 
the  due  conception  of  the  case,  and  in  the  practical  regula- 
tion of  the  heart,  concerning  it.     Let  us  hear  Bernard  on 

*  [Sermo  17.  in  Cantica.J  t   1  John  ii.  27. 

J  [Serino  21.  in  Cantica.] 
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this  point ;  he  speaks  in  unison  with  the  soundest  Chris- 
tians in  all  ages  ;  and,  what  is  more,  with  St.  Paul,  in  Rom. 
vii.  ^^  Let  *  no  man  say  in  his  heart,  these  are  small  evils; 
I  care  not  for  them  ;  it  is  no  great  matter,  if  I  remain  in 
these  venial  sins.  This  is  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  confirmed  impenitence — On  the  other  hand,t 
evil  cannot  altogether  be  eradicated  or  extirpated  from  our 
hearts,  while  we  are  in  the  world — However  J  great  thy 
proficiency,  thou  art  mistaken,  if  thou  think  sin  to  be  deadf. 
Whether  thou  wilt  or  not,  the  Jebusite  will  dwell  within  thy 
borders.  He  may  be  subdued,  not  exterminated.^  Sin, 
the  disease  of  the  soul,  cannot  be  taken  away,  till  we  are 
freed  from  the  body.  By  the  grace||  of  God  it  may  be  re- 
pressed, so  that  it  shall  not  reign  in  us,  but  it  is  ejected 
only  at  death.  In  many  things  %  we  offend  all  :*  *  let  no 
man  despise  or  neglect  these  evils ;  nor  yet  should  the 
Christian  be  too  sohcitous  concerning  them ;  He  will  for- 
give us  even  with  pleasure,  provided  we  confess  our  guilt. 
In  these  evils  of  daily  incursion,  negligence  is  culpable,  and 
so  is  immoderate  fear ;  for  there  is  no  condemnation  to 
those  who  are  in  Christ  Jes!is ;  1 1  and  who  consent  not  to 
the  motions  of  concupiscence.  That  we  may  be  humble, 
the  Lord  suffers  concupiscence  itself  still  to  live  in  us,  and 
grievously  to  aflSict  us,  that  we  may  feel  what  grace  can  do 
for  us,  and  may  always  have  recourse  to  his  aid.**  J  J  Such 
were  the  humble  sentiments  of  this  holy  personage  con- 
cerning this  subject,  and  so  equally  remote  was  he  from 
the  demsive  pride  of  the  Perfectionist,  and  the  flagitious 
negligence  of  the  Antinomian. 

I  shall  conclude  this  review  of  Bernard's  works,  with  a 
short  extract,^  §  which  expresses  the  foundation  of  his 
Christian  hopes  ;  and  it  is  that,  in  which  all  real  Christians, 
in  all  ages,  will  cordially  concur  with  him.  '*I  consider 
three  things,  in  which  all  my  hope  consists,  the  love  of 
adoption,  the  truth  of  the  promise,  and  the  power  of  per- 
formance.    Let  my  foolish  heart  murmur  as  much  as  it 

•  rSermo  1.  in  Conversione  S.  Pauli.l  +  fSermo  6.  de  diversis.J 

J  [Sermo  68.  in  Cantica.]  J  fSermo  10.  in  Psalm  :  qui  habitat. J 

II  Sermo  6.  de  Tripl.  Aav.  et  Cam.  Resur.] 

IT  [Senno  1.  in  Carnk  Domini.]  *  *  James  iii.  2. 

1 1  Rom.  viii.  1.  tX   Flor.  07-^ 

§  §   De  [Fragmcntis  soptom  Misericord,  scr.  .'^.  s.  (J] 
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please,  and  say.  Who  art  thou,  and  bow  great  is  that  glory, 
or  by  what  merits  dost  thou  expect  to  obtain  it  ?  I  will 
confidently  answer,  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  I 
am  certain,  that  he  hath  adopted  me  in  love ;  that  he  is 
true  in  promise ;  that  he  is  powerfiil  to  fulfil  it ;  fijr  he  can 
do  what  he  pleaseth.  This  is  the  threefi>ld  cord,  which  is 
not  easily  broken,  which  being  let  down  to  us  from  our 
heavenly  country  to  earth,  I  pray  that  we  may  firmly  hold, 
and  may  he  himself  lift  us  up,  and  draw  us  completely  to 
the  glory  of  God,  who  is  blessed  for  ever.** 


CHAP.  V. 
DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  BERNARD. 

No  one  of  the  ancient  fathers  seems  to  have  had  so  little 
justice  done  to  his  memory  as  Bernard.  He  lived  in  an 
age  so  ignorant  and  superstitious,  that  Protestants  are 
ready  to  ask.  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  the  twelfth 
century  ?  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  say,  whether  he  has 
been  more  injured  by  the  extravagant  encomiums  of  some, 
or  by  the  illiberal  censures  of  others.  Even  the  fictitious 
miracles,  of  which  the  wretched  accounts  of  his  biographers 
are  full,  indirectly  asperse  his  character,  and  by  no  uncom- 
mon association  of  ideas,  seem  to  detract  all  credibility  from 
the  best  attested  narratives  of  his  piety  and  virtue.  While 
then  Papists  represent  him  as  an  angel,  and  Protestants  as 
a  narrow  bigot,  or  a  furious  zealot,  those  who  know  nothing 
more  of  him  than  what  they  have  learned  from  the  preju- 
dice of  opposite  extremes,  are  tempted  to  think  him  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  contempt,  if  not  of  detestation. 

The  great  Roman  historian,  in  a  beautiful  fragment  pre- 
served to  us  concerning  the  death  of  Cicero,  observes,  that 
to  celebrate  his  character,  as  it  deserves,  a  Cicero  himself 
should  be  found  as  panegyrist.*  A  somewhat  similar  ob- 
servation may  be  made  concerning  Bernard  :  and  happily 
his  voluminous  writings,  which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of 
time,  vindicate  his  reputation,  and  exhibit  him  to  us  with 
faithfulness  and  accuracy.  It  was  necessary  to  be  brief  in 
my  extracts ;    else   much  more   numerous   proofs   of  his 

*  Cicerone  qiiidem  laudatore  opus  esset.     Liv.  frafpn. 
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genuine  piety,  humility,  and  charity,  than  those  which 
the  reader  bath  already  seen,  might  have  been  adduced* 
Nor  have  I  concealed  bis  superstitious  turn  of  mind,  and 
the  unhappy  prejudices,  which  induced  him  to  censure  some 
of  those,  of  whom  "  the  world  was  not  worthy,**  and  with 
whose  true  character  he  was  unacquainted.  He  was  deeply 
tinged  with  a  predilection  for  the  Roman  hierarchy :  he 
had  imbibed  most  of  those  errors  of  his  time,  which  were 
not  directly  subversive  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  monastic 
character,  which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  appear- 
ed to  be  the  greatest  glory,  seems  to  have  much  eclipsed 
his  real  virtues,  and  prevented  his  progress  in  true  evan- 
gelical wisdom. 

But  if  we  strip  him  of  the  ascetic  vest,  and  consider  the 
interior  endowments,  he  will  appear  to  have  been  no  mean 
or  ordinary  character.  His  learning  was  moderate ;  but 
his  understanding  was  solid,  and  his  judgment  seldom  erred 
in  subjects  or  cases,  where  the  prejudices  of  the  age  did  not 
warp  the  imagination.  His  genius  was  truly  sublime,  his 
temper  sanguine,  his  mind  active  and  vigorous.  The  love 
of  God  appears  to  have  taken  deep  root  in  his  soul,  and 
seems  to  have  been  always  steady,  though  always  ardent. 
His  charity  was  equal  to  his  zeal ;  and  his  tenderness  and 
compassion  to  Christian  brethren  went  hand  in  hand  with 
his  severity  against  the  heretical,  the  profane  and  the 
vicious.  In  humility  he  was  truly  admirable  ;  he  scarcely 
seems  have  felt  a  glimpse  of  pleasure  on  account  of  the 
extravagant  praises  every  where  bestowed  upon  him.  His 
heart  felt  dependence  on  Christ,  and  his  heavenly  affections 
were  incontestably  strong.  He  united  much  true  Christian 
knowledge  with  much  superstition ;  and  this  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  on  any  other  supposition,  than  that  he  was 
directed  by  an  influence  truly  divine.  For  there  is  not  an 
essential  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  did  not  embrace 
with  zeal,  defend  by  argument,  and  adorn  by  life.  Soci- 
nianism  in  particular,  under  God,  was  by  his  means  nipped 
in  the  bud,  and  prevented  from  thriving  in  the  Christian 
world.  Such  was  Bernard,  who  is  generally  called  the  last 
of  the  fathers. 

The  accounts  of  his  death,  considered  as  compositions, 
are  no  less  disgusting  to  a  taste  of  tolerable  correctness, 
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j^^  ^^  than  those  of  his  life.  While  his  friends  admired 
Bernard,  hiiD  ss  dD  angel,  he  felt  himself  by  nature,  a 
A.D.  1151  gJJ^f^J^  fallen  creature.  He  waa  about  sixty-three 
years  old  when  he  died  of  a  disease  in  the  stomach.  A  letter 
which  he  dictated  to  a  friend,  a  very  few  days  before  his 
decease,  is  worthy  of  our  attention,  as  a  genuine  monument 
of  that  simplicity,  modesty,  and  piety,  which  had  adorned 
his  conversation.  **  I  received  your  love,  with  affection,  I 
cannot  say  with  pleasure ;  for  what  pleasure  can  there  be 
to  a  person  in  circumstances  replete  with  bitterness  ?  To 
eat  nothing  solid,  is  the  only  way  to  preserve  myself  tole- 
rably easy.  My  sensitive  powers  admit  of  no  further  plea- 
sure. I  am  not  able  to  close  my  eyes  :  sleep  hath  departed 
from  me  :  and  no  longer  procures  for  me  tne  least  inter- 
mission of  my  pain.  Stomachic  weakness  is,  as  it  were, 
the  sum  total  of  my  afflictions.  By  day  and  by  nifffat  I 
receive  a  small  portion  of  liquids.  Every  thing  solid  the 
stomach  rejects.  The  very  scant}'  supply,  which  I  now 
and  then  receive  is  painiul ;  but  perfect  emptiness  would  be 
still  more  so.  If  now  and  then  1  take  in  a  larger  quantity, 
the  effect  is  most  distressinpr .  My  legs  and  feet  are  swoln, 
as  in  a  dropsy.  In  the  midst  of  these  afflictions,  (that  I 
may  hide  nothing  from  an  anxious  friend,)  in  my  inner 
man — I  speak  as  a  vulgar  person — the  spirit  is  ready, 
though  the  flesh  be  weak.  Pray  ye  to  the  Saviour,  who 
willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  that  he  would  not  delay 
ray  timely  exit,  but  that  still  he  would  guard  it.  Fortify 
with  your  prayers  a  poor  unworthy  creature,  that  the  enemy 
who  lies  in  wait  may  find  no  place  where  he  may  fix  his 
tooth,  and  inflict  a  wound.  These  words  I  have  dictated, 
but  in  such  a  manner,  that  ye  may  know  my  affection,  by  a 
hand  well  known  to  you."  *  Such  were  the  dying  circum- 
stances of  this  excellent  Saint.  So  peculiarly  were  they 
disposed,  that  they  seemed  to  rebuke  the  ignorant  admira- 
tion of  his  friends ;  and  thus,  through  faith  and  patience, 
did  he  at  length  inherit  the  promises. f 

♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  1170.  [Ep.  310.  ad  Amoldum.l 
t  Many  miracles  are  nhcribed  t »  Bernard  by  the  RoinLsii  Church,     lie 
in  looked  on  aH  the  last  of  the  holy  Fathers  ;  and  is  said  to  have  founded 
KJO  nionaKtericH. 
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*  CHAP.    VI. 

GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

This  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  collected,  so  far  as  the 
Latin  Church  is  concerned,  from  the  copious  account  which 
has  been  given  of  Bernard.  Of  the  Greek  Church  hardly 
any  thuig  occurs  which  properly  falls  within  the  design  of 
this  history.  Superstition,  idolatry,  frivolous  contentions, 
and  metaphysical  niceties,  attended  with  a  lamentable  want 
of  true  piety  and  virtue,  form  almost  the  whole  of  the  re- 
ligious phenomena  in  the  east. 

In  this  chaos  of  the  Church,  I  can  only  mention  a  few 
facts  and  circumstances,  which  may  throw  some  light  on  its 
general  state  ;  and  they  shall  be  such  as  have  not  been  con- 
sidered in  the  history  of  Bernard,  nor  directly  relate  to  the 
Waldenses,  whose  affairs  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  century,  but  will  deserve  a  strict  narration. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  foregoing  century,  pope  Urban* 
held  a  83mod  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  m  order  to 
promote  the  Crusades,  and  exhorted  the  Chris-  D^^th  of 
tian  world  to  concur  in  supporting  the  same  cause.  J^'^^j^"^ 
He  died  in  the  year  1099,  and  Jerusalem  was  of  jeruaa? 
taken  by  the  crusaders  in  the  same  year.t     The  craM^ei! 
pale  of  the  visible  Church  was  extended  by  the  -^•^-  ^^^• 
conquests  of  the  western  warriors,  and  several  episcopal 
Sees  were  again  formed  in  regions,  whence  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  had  first  arisen  to  bless  mankind.     But  these  were 
of  short  duration  ;  and,  what  is  much  more  material  to  be 
observed,  while  they  continued,  they  gave  no  evidence,  that 
I  can  find,  of  the  spirit  of  true  religion.     This  is  a  circum- 
stance, which  throws  a  ver}^  unpleasing  shade  on  the  whole 
character  of  the  fanatical  war  which  at  that  time  agitated 
both  Europe  and  Asia.     I  have  exculpated  the  western 
Christians  from  the  charge  of  positive  injustice  in  under- 
taking it :  in  every  other  light  it  deserves  much  of  the  as- 
perity of  the  censure,  with  which  modem  authors  in  general 
agree  to  treat  it.     Among  a  thousand  evils  which  it  pro- 
duced, or  at  least  encouraged,  this  was  one,  namely,  that 

•  This  pope,  viz.  Urban  II.  held  the  famous  council  here  mentioned,  at 
Clermont  in  Auvergne,  a.d.  1095,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
t  Baronius,  Cent.  xii. 
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indulgences  were  now  diffused  by  the  popes  through  Eu- 
rope, for  the  purpose  of  promoting  what  they  called  the 


Ic 


holy  wan     These  had  indeed  been  sold  before  by  the  infe- 
rior dignitaries  of  the  Church,  who,   for  money,   remitted 
the  penalties  imposed  on  transgressors  :  they  had  not,  how- 
ever, pretended  to  abolish  the  punishments,  which  await  the 
wicked  in  a  future  state.     This  impiety  was  reserved  to  the 
pope  himself,  who  dared  to  usurp  the  authority  which  be- 
ongs  to  God  alone.     The  corruption  having  once  taken 
place,  remained  and  even  increased  from  age  to  age,  till  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.     It  is  needless  to  say,    how  sub- 
versive of  all  piety  and  virtue  this  practice  must  have  been. 
That  the  Romanists  did  really  promote  this  impious  traffic 
is  but  too  evident  from  their  own  writers.*     Hence  the 
strict  propriety  of  St.  Paul's  representation  of  the  man  of 
sin,  AS  SHEWING  HIMSELF  THAT  HE  IS  GoD,t  is  cvinccd ; 
hence,  the  characters  of  those,  who  opposed  the  power  and 
doctrine  of  popery  in  those  times,  receive  the  most  ample 
vindication,  and  hence  the  merit  of  the  Reformation  itself 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  appreciated.     I  only  add,  that 
the  whole  discipline  of  the  Church  was  now  dissolved,  and 
men,  who  had  means  to  purchase  a  license  to  sin,  were  em- 
boldened to  let  loose  the  reins  of  vice,  and  follow,  at  large, 
their  own  desires  and  imaginations. 

Nor  were  these  evils  compensated  by  some  other  circum- 
stances, which  tended  to  promote  the  revival  of  learning  in 
Gmtiairs      this  age.     Gratian,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  and  a 
aT"i  imT*'  monk  of  Bologna,  made  a  famous  collection  of 
JuHtinian's     canou  laws,  and  published  them  in  1151.    His 
d^cov^Jed     work  was  much  facilitated  by  the  discovery  of 
AD.  1137!    the  pandects  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  which 
took  place  in  1 1 374      Ecclesiastical  causes  were  hencefor- 
ward tried  by  the  canon  law.      To  encourage  the  study  of 
this  science,  the  degrees  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor, 
degrees  mentioned  by  no  writer  before  the  time  of  Gratian, 
>vere  instituted  by  pope  Eugenius  III.  the  disciple  of  Ber- 
nard.    But  they  were  soon  after  introduced  at  Paris  by 

♦  See  Mosheim,  Cent.  xii.  [P.  2.  c.  3.  s.  H,  and  4.]  Morinus,  Simon,  and 
Mabillon,  are  the  popish  authors,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  vindicate  this 
system  of  iniquitv'.  +  2  Thess.  ii.  4. 

"  ^  Mosheim,  dent.  xii.  [P.  2.  c.  1.  s.  6,  and  6.]  Bower's  Lives  of  Popes, 
Vol.  vi.  p.  fil».  Du  Pin,  Cent.  xii.  Chap.  xvii. 
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Peter  Lombard,  who  was  called  the  master  of  the  sentences, 
and  were  bestowed  on  students  of  divinity  as  well  as  of  law. 
For  Lombard  was  supposed  to  have  performed  the  same 
service  to  divinity,  which  Gratian,  his  contemporary,  had 
done  to  law.  Paris  and  Bologna,  the  former  in  divinity, 
and  the  latter  in  law,  were  now  looked  on  as  the  greatest 
seminaries  in  Europe.  In  this  revival  of  learning  our  own 
island  also  bore  a  part.  The  university  of  Oxford,  which 
had  been  founded  m  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  had  suffered 
much  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  came  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  eminence  in  this  century.  The  learning,  as 
well  as  the  impiety  of  the  Continent,  passed  into  England, 
and  we  shall  shortly  see  a  dreadful  instance  of  the  effects  of 
both,  appearing  in  the  university  last  mentioned.  For  while 
the  real  word  of  God  was  generally  neglected,  and  the  salu- 
tary doctrine  of  the  Gospel  was  buried  in  darkness,  the 
literary  improvements  of  the  times  might  sharpen  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  but  could  produce  no  benign  effects  on  the 
manners  of  mankind.  To  finish  this  brief  detail  of  the 
progress  of  learning,  I  shall  add,  that  Cambridge  Learning 
had  begun  to  be  a  seminary  of  learning  some  litUe  ^"bAdL 
time  after  Oxford,  but  in  tnat  view  had  been  quite  -^•^- 1^"^- 
oppressed  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  It  revived,* 
however,  in  some  degree,  about  the  year  1109,  when  Gis- 
lebert,  with  three  other  monks,  was  sent  by  the  abbot  of 
Croyland  to  his  manor  of  Cottenham,  near  Cambridge. 
These  monks  went  every  day  to  Cambridge,  where  they 
hu-ed  a  bam  as  a  convenient  place  for  public  lectures.  One 
read  grammar  in  the  morning,  a  second  read  logic  at  one 
o'clock,  and  a  third,  at  three  m  the  afternoon,  gave  lectures 
on  rhetoric  from  Tully  and  Quintilian.  Gislebert  himself 
preached  on  Sundays,  and  other  holidays.  The  bam  was 
soon  found  insufficient  to  contain  the  auditors  ;  and,  there- 
fore, accommodations  were  provided  for  the  labours  of  these 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Such  is  the  account 
which  Peter  of  Blois  f  gives  of  the  infant  state  of  leaming 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

The  laudable  passion  for  mtellectual  improvement  was 
strong  in  this  century.      In  the  room  of  the  Fathers  suc- 

*  [Appendix  incerti  autoris  ad  Ingalphum  p.  915.1 
t  [Peter  otBloia  continued  Ingolph's  History,  to  a.d.  1118.] 
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indulgences  were  now  diffused  by  the  popes  through  Eu- 
rope, for  the  purpose  of  promoting  what  they  called  the 
holy  war,  Tnese  had  indeed  been  sold  before  by  the  infe- 
rior dignitaries  of  the  Church,  who,  for  money,  remitted 
the  penalties  imposed  on  transgressors  :  they  had  not,  how- 
ever, pretended  to  abolish  the  punishments,  which  await  the 
wicked  in  a  future  state.     This  impiety  was  reserved  to  the 

{)ope  himself,  who  dared  to  usurp  the  authority  which  be- 
ongs  to  God  alone.  The  corruption  having  once  taken 
place,  remained  and  even  increased  from  age  to  age,  till  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  needless  to  say,  how  sub- 
versive of  all  piety  and  virtue  this  practice  must  have  been. 
That  the  Romanists  did  really  promote  this  impious  traffic 
is  but  too  evident  from  their  own  writers.*  Hence  the 
strict  propriety  of  St.  Paul's  representation  of  the  man  of 
sin,  AS  SHEWING  HIMSELF  THAT  HE  IS  GoD,t  is  evinccd ; 
hence,  the  characters  of  those,  who  opposed  the  power  and 
doctrine  of  popery  in  those  times,  receive  the  most  ample 
vindication,  and  hence  the  merit  of  the  Reformation  itself 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  appreciated.  I  only  add,  that 
the  whole  discipline  of  the  Church  was  now  dissolved,  and 
men,  who  had  means  to  purchase  a  license  to  sin,  were  em- 
boldened to  let  loose  the  reins  of  vice,  and  follow,  at  large, 
their  own  desires  and  imaginations. 

Nor  were  these  evils  compensated  by  some  other  circum- 
stances, which  tended  to  promote  the  revival  of  learning  in 
Gratian's      this  agc.     Gratian,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  and  a 
a^dAim?'  monk  of  Bologna,  made  a  famous  collection  of 
Justinian's     canou  laws,  and  published  them  in  1151.     His 
disco^Jtj     work  was  much  facilitated  by  the  discovery  of 
A.D.  1137!     the  pandects  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  which 
took  place  in  1 1 37. J      Ecclesiastical  causes  were  hencefor- 
ward tried  by  the  canon  law.      To  encourage  the  study  of 
this  science,  the  degrees  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor, 
degrees  mentioned  by  no  writer  before  the  time  of  Gratian, 
were  instituted  by  pope  Eugenius  III.  the  disciple  of  Ber- 
nard.    But  they  were  soon  after  introduced  at  Paris  by 

*  See  Mosheim,  Cent.  xii.  [P.  2.  c.  3.  s.  3,  and  4.]  Morinus,  Simon,  and 
Mabillon,  are  the  popish  authors,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  vindicate  this 
system  of  iniquity.  t  2  Tliess.  ii.  4. 

J  Mosheim,  Cient.  xii.  [P.  2.  c.  1.  s.  6,  and  6.]  Bower's  Lives  of  Popes, 
Vol.  vi.  p.  fil>.  Du  Pin,  Cent.  xii.  Chap.  xvii. 
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Peter  Lombard,  who  was  called  the  master  of  the  sentences, 
and  were  bestowed  on  students  of  divinity  as  well  as  of  law. 
Per  Lombard  was  supposed  to  have  performed  the  same 
service  to  divinity,  which  Gratian,  his  contemporary,  had 
done  to  law.  Paris  and  Bologna,  the  former  in  divinity, 
and  the  latter  in  law,  were  now  looked  on  as  the  greatest 
seminaries  in  Europe.  In  this  revival  of  learning  our  own 
island  also  bore  a  part.  The  university  of  Oxford,  which 
had  been  founded  m  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  had  suflFered 
much  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  came  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  eminence  in  this  century.  The  learning,  as 
well  as  the  impiety  of  the  Continent,  passed  into  England, 
and  we  shall  shortly  see  a  dreadful  instance  of  the  eflFects  of 
both,  appearing  in  the  university  last  mentioned.  For  while 
the  real  word  of  God  was  generally  neglected,  and  the  salu- 
tary doctrine  of  the  Gospel  was  buried  in  darkness,  the 
literary  improvements  of  the  times  might  sharpen  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  but  could  produce  no  benign  effects  on  the 
manners  of  mankind.     To  finish  this  brief  detail  of  the 

Erogress  of  learning,  I  shall  add,  that  Cambridge  Learning 
ad  begun  to  be  a  seminanr  of  learning  some  little  ^bridL 
time  after  Oxford,  but  in  that  view  had  been  quite  '^•^-  ^^^^• 
oppressed  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  It  revived,* 
however,  in  some  degree,  about  the  year  1109,  when  Gis- 
lebert,  with  three  other  monks,  was  sent  by  the  abbot  of 
Croyland  to  his  manor  of  Cottenham,  near  Cambridge. 
These  monks  went  every  day  to  Cambridge,  where  they 
hired  a  bam  as  a  convenient  place  for  public  lectures.  One 
read  grammar  in  the  morning,  a  second  read  logic  at  one 
o'clock,  and  a  third,  at  three  m  the  afternoon,  gave  lectures 
on  rhetoric  from  Tully  and  Quintilian.  Gislebert  himself 
preached  on  Sundays,  and  other  holidays.  The  bam  was 
soon  found  insufficient  to  contain  the  auditors  ;  and,  there- 
fore, accommodations  were  provided  for  the  labours  of  these 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Such  is  the  account 
which  Peter  of  Blois  t  gives  of  the  infant  state  of  learning 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

The  laudable  passion  for  mtellectual  improvement  was 
strong  in  this  century.      In  the  room  of  the  Fathers  suc- 

*  [Appendix  incerti  autoris  ad  Inflnalphum  p.  915.1 
t  [Peter  dTBloU  continued  Ingulph's  History,  to  a.d.  1118.] 
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ceeded  the  Schoolmen,  whose  theology  was  founded  b; 
Feter  Lombard.  A  metaphysical  subtilty  pervaded  thei 
investigations,  and  they  were  idolized  by  the  ignorant, 
among  whom  should  be  ranked  the  nobihty  of  that  age, 
idmost  as  much  as  the  plebeians.  The  human  mind  how- 
ever, by  exercise,  recovered  a  new  tone  and  vigour  ;  bat 
learning  could  not  communicate  grace,  nor  even  enable  men 
to  see  the  folly  of  enslaving  themselves  to  the  popedom. 
The  influence  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  grew  prodigious  :  the 
emperors  of  Germany  trembled  under  the  rod  ;  and  some 
of  the  bravest  and  wisest  of  the  English  princes  were  found 
unequal  to  a  contest  with  the  hierarchy.  But  to  dweU  on 
these  scenes  would  be  to  forsake  the  path  of  Church-history. 
Where  then  was  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  what  was  its 
condition  ?  In  the  general  appearance  of  national  religion 
she  was  not  to  be  discovered.  God  had,  however,  his 
SECRET  ONES.  There  might  be,  and  probably  there  were, 
in  vulgar  life,  various  persons  too  poor  and  too  insignificant 
to  be  regarded  in  history,  who  feared  God  and  served  him 
in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son,  but  whom  an  humble  station  in 
society  secured  from  persecution.  There  were  also  here 
and  there  some  of  the  recluse,  who  practised  something 
better  than  superstition.  The  story  of  Bernard  has  given 
us  an  illustrious  instance.  In  the  west,  we  have  seen  also 
the  Cathari,  who  formed  religious  societies  among  them- 
selves. These  increased  exceedingly,  and  assuming  a  new 
name,  much  better  known  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,* 
were  exposed  to  the  unrighteous  indignation  of  the  then 
reigning  powers,  both  in  Church  and  state.  The  account 
of  this  persecution  will  demand  our  particular  attention, 
when  we  come  to  the  next  century.  Thus  the  Church  of 
Christ  had  a  real  existence  in  the  west,  and  shone  as  a  light 
in  a  dark  place.  In  the  east  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
discover  the  least  vestiges  of  genuine  piety.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  Church  existed  among  the  remains  of 
the  Paulicians.  For  in  the  year  1118,  Alexius  Comnenus, 
who  had  zealously  persecuted  this  people  in  the  latter  end 
Baming  of  of  the  forcgoing  century,  burned  a  supposed  Ma- 
mS^  nichee,  who  was  charged  with  maintaining  all  the 
A.D.  Ilia   absurdities  of  Manes.     We  have  the  account  from 

•  Waldenses. 
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the  female  historian,  his  own  daughter,  Anna  Comnena, 
who  everywhere  idolizes  the  character  of  her  father.*  The 
supposed  heretic,  however,  it  ought  to  be  known,  rejected 
the  worship  of  images  as  idolatry  ;  f  a  circumstance,  which 
at  least  a£^rds  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  his  Chris- 
tian character.  The  reader  will  hence  be  led  to  believe  it 
not  improbable,  that  there  were  even  then  some  relics  of  a 
Church  of  God  in  the  east.  If  he  complain  that  the  evi- 
dence is  scanty,  I  can  only  lament  that  history  affords  no 
more.  And  if  he  recollect  the  account  given  of  the  Cathari 
in  the  memoirs  of  Bernard,  and  consider  them  as  properly 
belonging  to  this  place,  he  will  see,  that  the  prophecy  of 
Christ  concerning  his  Church,  "  that  the  gates  of  hell 
should  never  prevail  against  it,"  had  its  real  completion 
even  in  the  dark  times  which  we  are  reviewing. 

It  is  no  small  consolation  to  the  mind  of  a  true  believer, 
that  the  most  disastrous,  as  well  as  the  most  glorious  scenes 
of  the  Church,  are  predicted  in  Scripture.  The  evidence 
of  prophecy  constantly  accompanies  the  light  of  history, 
and  "  behold  I  have  told  you  before,'*  is  the  voice  of  our 
Saviour,  which  we  hear  in  every  age.  In  a  council  held  at 
London  in  1108,  in  the  reign  of  our  Henry  I.  a  Decree  of  a 
decree  was  issued  against  clerks  who  should  co-  EoSSon"^ 
habit  with  women.!     This  council  did  not  mean  "«"'!•*  *H 

•  •!  i/»i  1  xnamage  oi 

to  give  an  attestation  to  the  truth  of  the  prophecy  cierk«, 
of  St.  Paul,  concerning  the  apostacy  of  the  latter  a.d.  iios. 
days,  one  circumstance  of  which  was  the  prohibition  of  mar- 
riage,§  but  they  fulfilled  the  prophecy  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner.    The  voices  of  natural  conscience  and  of  common 
sense  were,  however,  by  no  means  altogether  silenced  during 
this  gloomy  season.     Fluentius,  bishop  of  Flo-  p^p^  paschai 
rence,||  taught  publicly,  that  Antichrist  was  bom  Jh^;^^^^*^^ 
and  come  into  the  world ;  on  which  account  pope  Fitreice!^ 
Paschal  H.  held  a  council  there  in  the  year  1 105,  ^'^'  ^^^ 
reprimanded  the  bishop,  and  enjoined  him  silence  on  that 
suDJect.    Even  Bernard  himself  in  veighed  so  strongly  against 
the  popes  and  the  clergy,  that  nothing  but  the  obstinate 
prejudices  of  education  prevented  him  firom  seeing  the  whole 

♦  Anna  Comncna,  b.  XY.  t  Baron.  Cent.  xii. 
t  Baron.  Cent  xii.  [Roger  de  Hoveden.  Pars  Prior,  p.  472.] 

5  1  Tim.  iv.  [1—3.1 
II  SeeBp.  Newtononthe1Vophecie8,Vol.  iii.p.  167.    [Diss.  24.  c.  11.] 
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truth  in  this  matter.  It  was  natural  for  men,  who  rever- 
enced the  Scriptures,  and  who  compared  what  they  read  of 
Antichrist  with  what  they  saw  in  the  Church  of  Kome,  to 
express  some  suspicions,  that  the  prophecy  was  then  fulfill- 
ing, though  the  glare  of  fictitious  holiness,  which  covered 
the  popedom,  prevented  them  from  beholding  their  object 
with  perspicuity. 

Our  own  island  was  rapidly  advancing  all  this  century 
into  a  state  of  deplorable  subjection  to  the  Roman  See. 
State  of  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  Understanding,  like  our  Henry  11. 
Church  in  lamented,  struggled,  and  resisted,  but  with  little 
England.  ^gp^^|.  Xhey  felt  the  temporal  oppression  of  ec- 
clesiastical tyranny,  while  they  were  perfectly  regardless  of 
their  own  spiritual  misery,  and  even  aided  the  court  of  Rome 
in  the  persecution  of  real  Christians.  That  same  Henry 
n.  who  made  so  firm  a  stand  against  papal  encroachments 
in  civil  matters,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
joined  with  the  French  king  in  persecuting  the  Cathari  of 
Toulouse,  who  were  injuriously  denominated  Arians :  *  and, 
while  he  abused  and  perverted  one  of  the  finest  understand- 
ings by  a  Ufe  of  ambition  and  lewdness,  and  by  supporting 
idolatrous  religion,  he  himself  was  exposed  to  the  severest 
sufferings  from  the  papal  usurpations.  One  instance  of  his 
barbarity  deserves  to  be  distinctly  related. 

Thirty  men  and  women,  who  were  Germans,  appeared 

in  England  in  the  year  1 159,  and  were  afterwards  brought 

Pewecu-      before  a  council  of  the  clergy  at  Oxford.     Ge- 

Hcn*i^^i.    rard  their  teacher,  a  man  of  learning,   said  that 

A.D.  1159.   they  were  Christians,  and  believed  the  doctrine 

of  the  Apostles.     They  expressed  an  abhorrence  of  the 

doctrine  of  purgatory,  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  of  the 

invocation  of  Saints. f     Henry,  in  conjunction  with  the 

council,  ordered  them  to  be  branded  with  a  hot  iron  on  the 

forehead,  to  be  whipped  through  Oxford,  to  have  their 

clothes  cut  short  by  their  girdles,  and  to  be  turned  into  the 

open  fields  :  and  he  likewise  forbad  any  persons,   under 

*  [R.  de  Hoveden  Pars  Posterior,  p.  673,  &c.] 
t  rWilliam  of  Newbury  says,  *  interrogati  per  ordinem  de  sacrc  fidei 
articulis,  de  substantia  (|uidem  supemi  Medici  recta,  de  ejus  vero  remediis 
quibus,  numan«  infirmitati  mederi  dignatur,  id  est,  divinis  sacramentis 
perversa  dixerunt  sacrum  Baptisma,  Eueharistiam,  Conjueium  detestantes 
atque  onitati  Catholicae  quam  hsc  diyina  imbuunt  subsidia  ausu  nefario 
^erogantes.  Gul.  Neubrig.  Rer.  Anglic.  1.  ii.  c.  13.] 
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severe  penalties,  to  shelter  or  relieve  them.  As  it  was  the 
depth  of  winter,  they  all  lost  their  lives  through  cold  and 
hunger.*  They  had  made  one  female  convert  in  England, 
who,  through  fear  of  similar  punishment,  recanted.  The 
whole  number  of  the  Germans  remained,  however,  patient, 
serene,  and  composed,  repeating,  "  Blessed  are  those  who 
are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake ;  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Their  teacher  Gerard,  that  he  might 
be  distinguished  from  the  rest,  had  an  additional  stigma  on 
his  chin. 

What  a  darkness  must  at  that  time  have  filled  this  island  ! 
A  wise  and  sagacious  king,  a  renowned  university,  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  all  united  in  expelling 
Christ  from  their  coasts !  Brief  as  is  the  account  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  they  were  the  martyrs  of 
Christ.  Driven  most  probably  from  home  by  the  rage  of  per- 
secution, they  had  brought  the  light  and  power  of  the  Gos- 
pel with  them  into  England  ;  and  so  totally  senseless  and 
corrupt  was  our  nation,  that  none  received  it.  It  deserves 
to  be  noticed,  that  England  was  afterwards  for  a  long  time 
exposed  to  suffer  more  severely  than  most  other  nations, 
from  the  exactions  of  the  popedom. 

Mr.  Berington  obser^^es,  on  occasion  of  this  story,  that 
none  but  a  hero  or  a  madman  was  at  that  time  qualified  to 
be  a  reformer.  But  a  true  reformer  needs  not  to  be  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  A  man  of  understanding,  who  fears 
God,  and  speaks  the  words  of  soberness,  if  influenced  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  is  fitted  to  reform  mankind. 

The  contention  between  King  Henry  and  Becket  is  well 
known.  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  it,  except  that  the  whole 
affair  is  foreign  to  my  purpose.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
a  spirit  of  true  religion  influenced  either  the  king  or  the 
archbishop. 

The  pope,  indeed,  reigned  calm  and  victorious  through- 
out Europe.     Nevertheless,  even  in  Italy  itself,  some  sus- 

♦  [W.  Neubrig.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  item  p.  631.  J.  Brompt.  col.  1060.]  See 
Henry's  Hist.  otEne.  Vol.  iii.  p.  240.  [in  ann.  1169.  Mr.  Maitland  makes 
niQch  of  the  unintelligible  references,  which  were  here  given  by  Milner  ; 
and  yet  a  comparison  of  Milner's  account  with  that  of  Henry,  may  con- 
vince any  one  that  he  must  have  gone  farther  than  tite  Modern  English 
Historian,  as  Henry  says  nothing  about  the  female  convert,  or  about  Grer- 
ard's  receiving  a  double  brand  though  William  of  Newbury  does.] 
VOL.  III.  G 
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picions  that  he  was  Antichrist  appeared.    Joachim,  abbot 
of  Calabria,  was  a  man  renowned  for  learning  and  piety, 
and  perhaps  very  deservedly.     This   man   asserted   that 
Antichrist  was  bom  in  the  Roman  state,   and  would  be 
exalted  to  the  Apostolic  See.*     Our  king  Richard  I.  being 
at  Messina  in   oicily,  going  upon  his  expedition  to  the 
Holy  liand,  sent  for  this  Joachim,  and  with  much  satisfac- 
tion heard  him  explain  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  and 
discourse  of  Antichrist.     Mr.  Berington  gives  a  ludicrous 
account  of  this  interview  between  the  king  and  the  abbot ; 
and  observes,  that  the  "  bishops  who  were  present,  and 
Richard,  and  Joachim,  were  equally  intelligent  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Evangelist  with  any  other  interpreters  of  that 
day.**  t     This  gentleman  is  a  lively,  agreeable  writer,  and 
has  exerted  a  capacity,  learning,  and  industry,  to  which  I 
have   been  obliged  on  several  occasions.     JBut  the  rude 
treatment  of  any  part  of  the  word  of  God  deserves  to  be 
rebuked,  whether  he,  who  is  guilty  of  it,   be  a  Roman 
Catholic  or  a  Protestant,  or  a  sceptic  in  religion.     I  doubt 
not  but  some  of  his  readers,  who  never  examined  the  sub- 
ject with  the  least  attention,  will  be  gratified  with  the 
pleasantry  of  his  remark.     But  let  them  be  told  that  part 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  very  intelligible,  even  at  present :  and 
that  all  of  it  will  probably  be  so  before  the  end  of  time. 
And  is  not  all  Scripture  said  to  be  profitable  ?  J     It  be- 
hoved not  a  man  professing  Christianity,  to  throw  out  in- 
uendos  which  might  have  been  expected  only  from  an 
avowed  infidel.     Has  the  author  ever  examined  with  care 
the  writings  of  expositors  on  the  Apocalypse  ?     Did  he 
ever  attend  to  Mr.  Mede's  elaborate  and  learned  works  on 
the  subject  ?     Did  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  observations  on  the 
Apocalypse  ever  fall  into  his  hands  ?     Or,  to  come  to  later 
times,  has  he  ever  studied  the  works  of  bishop  Newton, 
bishop  Hurd,  or  the  late  bishop  Halifax  ?     Let  him  attend 
to  any  one  of  these,  and  having  digested  his  scheme,  let 
him  then  say,  if  he  can,  that  our  ignorant  king  Richard  I. 
was  as  intelligent  an  expositor  as  he. 

If  this  same  Richard  had  been  as  earnest  in  studying 
the  Scriptures,  as  he  was  in  conducting  his  romantic  expe- 

*  Hoveden,  [Pars  Posterior]  p.  681.     Collier's  Ecc.  Hist.  b.  vi.  p.  401. 
t  Hist,  of  Henrj'  II.  &c.  p.  875.  J  2  Tim.  iii.  Ifi. 
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dition  into  the  Holy  Land,  by  comparing  the  Apocalyptic 
prophecies  with  the  treatment  which  he  himself  received 
from  the  pope,  he  might  have  xmderstood  that  BuU  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome  was  Antichrist.     For,  in  a  wTnT*^ 
bull  dated  1197,  Innocent  HI.  declared,  that  it  A.D.n97. 
was  not  fit  that  any  man  should  be  invested  with  authority 
who  did  not  revere  and  obey  the  Holy  See.     In  another 
buD,  addressed  to  Richard,  he  told  him,  that  if  he  other  Bulls 
opposed  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  Apos-  of  the  aame 
tolic  See,  he  would  soon  convince  him  how  hard     **^' 
it  was  to  kick  against  the  pricks.     In  another  bull,  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  endure  the  least  contempt  of  him- 
self, or  of  Grod,  whose  place  he  held  on  earth,  but  would 
punish  every  cdsobedience  without  delay,  and  without  re- 
spect  of  persons;  and  would  convince  the  whole  world 
tnat  he  was  determined  to  act  like  a  sovereign.*     The 
"  lion-hearted  **  Richard  obeyed  his  decrees,  and  gave  up 
his  opposition  in  the  cause  which  he  had  contested.    Inno- 
cent, indeed,  reiffned  in  England  with  a  power  little  less 
than  despotic.     This  was,  the  pope,  who  confirmed  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in  the  grossest  sense,  who  re- 
duced the  two  succeeding  princes  John  and  Henry  HI. 
into  a  state  of  the  lowest  vassalage  to  himself,  and  who  en- 
riched his  creatures  with  the  treasures  of  England,  almost 
entirely  at  his  pleasure. 


CHAP.  VII 

THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

The  pale  of  the  visible  Church  was  still  farther  extended 
in  this  century  among  the  idolatrous  nations  ;  and,  though 
the  methods  of  propagating  divine  truth  were  too  often  un- 
christian, some  missionaries  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by 
an  apostolical  spirit.  The  articles  under  this  head  are  only 
few,  but  well  deserve  the  reader  s  attention. 

Boleslaus.t  duke  of  Poland,  having  taken  Stettin  the 
capital  of  Fomerania,  by  storm,  and  laid  waste  the  country 

•  [Col.  1616— ie24.]    Gervas  Chronicle.  See  Henry's  iiird  Vol,  of  Hist, 
ef  Ene. 

t  ryit.  S.  Ottonis  in  Canisii  Lect.  Antiq.  torn.  3.  P.  2.  p.  56^  &c. 
This  Duke  is  called  Polizlaus  in  the  life  of  Otto.] 
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with  fire  and  sword,  compelled  the  remaining  inhabitants 
to  submit  at  discretion.  What  right  he  had  to  make  war 
on  the  Pomeranians  at  all,  and  if  he  had  a  right,  how  far 
he  confined  himself  within  the  bounds  of  justice  and 
humanity,  are  inquiries  not  easy  to  be  answered,  on  account 
of  the  scantiness  of  our  information.  From  such  inauspi- 
cious beginnings,  however,  Pomerania  was  introduced  to 
an  acquaintance  with  Christianity.  The  conqueror  endea- 
voured, for  three  years,  to  procure  pastors  and  teachers  fipom 
his  own  dominions,  to  instruct  his  new  subjects,  but  could 
find  none.  He  then  engaged  Otho,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  in 
otho'8  the  work.  The  duke  of  Pomerania  met  the 
g^^^JJ^^*?^^  bishop  on  his  approach,  and  received  him  with 
A.D.  1124.  much  respect.  The  savage  inhabitants,  however, 
were  with  difficulty  prevented  fit)m  murdering  him.  Otho 
was  firm,  and  by  Christian  zeal,  patience,  and  meekness, 
laboured  to  efiace  the  disadvantageous  impressions  which 
the  military  executions  of  Boleslaus  could  not  fail  to  make 
on  their  mmds.  The  duchess  of  Pomerania,  with  her  female 
attendants,  received  the  Gospel.  So  did  the  duke,  with 
his  companions,  and  he  gave  this  evidence  of  sincerity,  that 
he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  instructions  of  Otho  to  dismiss 
his  concubines,  who  were  twenty-four  in  number.  This 
missionary  was  afterwards  fiercely  assaulted  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  escaped  with  great  difficulty.  But  he  bore 
the  injury  so  meekly,  and  still  persevered  in  his  labours 
with  such  evident  marks  of  probity  and  charity,  that  he  at 
length  established  the  form  of  Christianity  among  them. 
He  had  entered  on  his  mission  in  the  year  1124,  and  from 
his  success,  was  styled  the  apostle  of  the  Pome- 
tums  to  his  ranians.*  After  he  had  carried  the  Gospel  into 
^^rg,    Noim  and  other  remote  districts,  he  returned  to 

A  d"*  uk9  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^"  ^^^  ^^  Bamberg,  where  he 
died  in  1 1 39.t  That  the  work,  however,  was 
very  slight  among  this  people,  appeared  too  plainly  by  the 
event.  The  Pomeranians  soon  after  ejected  the  Christian 
pastors,  and  re-established  the  idolatry  of  their  ancestors. J 
The  inhabitants  of  Rugen,  an  island  which  lies  in  the 
neighbourhood   of  Pomerania,  were  remarkable  for  their 

*  Baronius,  Cent.  xii.  See  Maffd.  Cent.  [xii.  c.  2.  p.  ,35.] 
t  Butler,  [July  2.]  ,'     J  [Cent.  Mngct  Cent.  xii.  c.  2.  p.  37-1 
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obstinate  opposition  to  Christianity.  Eric,  king  of  Den- 
mark, subdued  them,  and  among  other  conditions  of  peace, 
imposed  on  them  the  necessity  of  receiving  his  religion. 
But  they  soon  relapsed  into  the  idolatry  of  their  ancestors. 
At  length  Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  having  subjected 
them  again  by  his  arms  to  the  Danish  crown,  obliged  them 
to  deliver  up  to  him  their  idol,  called  Swanterwith,  an  ac- 
count of  which  we  have  seen  in  the  history  of  the  tenth 
centuiy.  Waldemar  ordered  it  to  be  hewn  in  pieces  and 
burned.  He  compelled  the  vanquished  also  to  deliver  to 
him  all  their  sacred  money :  he  released  the  Christian  cap- 
tives whom  they  held  in  slavery,  and  converted  the  lands 
which  had  been  assigned  to  the  pagan  priests,  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  Christian  ministry.  He  did  also  something  which 
was  of  a  more  salutary  nature  and  tendency,  whatever  were 
his  own  motives  of  conduct.  He  furnished  the  ignorant 
savages  with  pastors  and  teachers.  Among  these  shone 
Absalom,*  archbishop  of  Lund,  by  whose  pious  labours,  at 
length,  the  Gospel  received  an  establishment  in  this  island, 
which  had  so  long  baffled  every  attempt  to  evangelize  it. 
Absalom  ought  to  be  classed  among  those  genuine  benefac- 
tors of  mankind,  who  were  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent 
for  the  good  of  souls.  Even  Jaremar,t  the  prince  of  Rugen, 
received  the  Gospel  with  great  alacrity,  and  not  only  taught 
his  wayward  subjects  by  his  life  and  example,  but  also  by 
his  useful  instructions  and  admonitions.  Sometimes  he 
employed  menaces,  but  to  what  degree,  and  with  what  cir- 
cumstances, I  know  not.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  j^^^^^  j^ 
people  of  Rugen  from  that  time  were  in  some  »o°»«  ™^a- 
sense,  at  least,  evangelized.  No  people  had  ever  geiized, 
shown  a  more  obstinate  aversion  to  the  doctrines  ^'^'  ^^^^' 
of  Christianity.  Nor  were  the  military  proceedings  of  Eric 
and  Waldemar  calculated  to  soften  their  animosity.  In 
this  article,  however,  as  in  the  last,  the  characters  of  the 
missionaries  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
princes ;  for,  in  the  accounts  of  both  the  missionaries  there 
appears  verygood  evidence  of  a  genuine  propagation  of 
godliness.  These  events  in  Rugen  took  place  about  the 
year  11 6 8.  J     When  I  distinguish  the  characters  of  the 

♦  Moaheim,  Cent.  xii.  [P.  1.  c.  1 .  s.  2.]      t  Cent.  Magd.  Cent.  xii.*[c.2.  p.  30.] 
;  Butler,  [Dec.  16.  Note  in  the  life  of  St.  Alice.] 
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princes  from  that  of  the  missionaries,  I  am  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  conduct  of  the  former  was  mijustifiable. 
The  people  of  Rugen  were  a  band  of  pirates  and  robbers  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that  the  nght  of  self-preserva- 
tion might  authorize  the  Danish  expeditions. 

The  Finlanders  were  of  the  same  character  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Rugen,  and  infested  Sweden  with  their  incursions. 
JEric,  king  of  this  country,  vanquished  them  in  war,  and  is 
said  to  have  wept,  because  his  enemies  died  unbaptized. 
As  soon  as  he  was  master  of  Finland,  he  sent  Henry,  oishop 
of  Upsal,  to  evangelize  the  barbarians.  The  success  of  the 
missionary  was  great,  and  he  is  called  the  apostle  of  the 
Finlanders,  though  he  was  murdered  at  length  by  some  of 
the  refractory  people.  How  far  the  censure  of  Mosheim, 
on  his  severity  to  them,  may  be  well  founded,  I  cannot  de- 
cide. The  missionary  seems,  however,  to  have  been  pious, 
and  to  have  had  good  intentions.  The  laudable  conduct  of  his 
sovereign  also  deserves  to  be  celebrated.  Eric  was  ex- 
cellent both  as  a  Christian  and  a  king.  His  piety  provoked 
the  derision  of  some  impious  malcontents,  by  whom  he  was 
attacked,  while  employed  in  public  worship.  The  remainder 
of  the  festival,  said  he,  I  shall  observe  elsewhere.  It  was 
the  feast  of  the  Ascension,  which  he  was  celebrating.  He 
went  out  alone  to  meet  the  murderers,  that  he  might  pre- 
Tur  A     c    vent  the  effiision  of  blood,  and  he  died  recom- 

Murder  of  /^     i        tt  i    • 

Brie,  mending  his  soul  to  God.    He  was  slam  in  1151  ; 

and  his  tomb  still  remains  at  Upsal,  undefaced.* 
It  may  be  properto  add,  that  Henry  was  an  Englishman,  who 
jj^^^  had  taken  considerable  pains  amoi^  the  barba- 

bishop'of  rous  nations,  before  the  period  of  his  labours  in 
dl?^^'!^'*''  Finland,  and  that  he  was  stoned  to  death  at  the 
y^**™*  instigation  of  a  murderer,  whom  he  had  endea- 
voured to  reclaim  by  his  censures.  His  death 
happened  in  the  same  year  as  that  of  his  royal  master.f 
This  person  is  highly  extolled  by  John  Olaus,  in  his  work, 
De  rebus  Gothicis.J 

The  Sclavonians  were  remarkably  averse  to  the  Gt)spel 
of  Christ,  and  much  exercised  the  patience  and  charity  of 
Vicelinus,  who  preached  thirty  years  in  Holsatia  and  the 

♦  Mosheim,  Cent.  xii.  [P.  1.  c.  1.  s.  e3.]  Butler,  [May  18.] 
t  His  life  was  written  by  Benzelius  Monument.  Suec.  p.  33.     Butler, 
[Jan.  19.]  }  B.  xix.  c.  3.     See  Baron.  Cent,  xii. 
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neighbouring  parts.     He  was  at  length  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Oldenburg,  which  See  was  after-  yi^^^Sng 
wards   transferred  to  Lubec:  and  the  fruits  of  *^^^' 
his  ministry  were  solid  and  glorious.*     He  died  ^  Ainy"^ 
in  11 54.     All  the  accounts  of  antiquity  are  ftdl  ^s^''''^ 
of  the  praises  of  Vicelinus ;  and  his  character  ^"'Jg'^ 
is  briefly,  but  very  strongly  celebrated  by  Mo-  a.d.  um. 
sheim,  with  such  unqualified  commendations,  that 
I  cannot  but  wish  that  veiy  learned  historian  had  favoured 
us  with  an  abridgment  of  his  life  and  actions,  taken  from 
the  sources  of  information  which  he  quotes,  but  which  seem 
to  us  inaccessible.     I  have  consulted  the  Centuriators,  and 
find  matter  there  sufficient  to  excite,  but  not  to  satisfy  our 
curiosity.     The  little  to  be  collected  from  them  shall  be 
mentioned  in  the  next  chapter.     And  here  is  an  instance 
of  that  which  I  have  had  but  too  fre(]|uent  occasion  to  remark, 
namely,  an  extreme  scantiness  of  mformation  on  subjects 
most  worthy  of  our  researches.     How  willingly  would  the 
evangelical  reader  have  excused  the  omission  of  many  pages 
in  Mosheim,  if  he  had  gratified  us  with  an  orderly  account 
of  one  of  the  best  and  wisest   Christian  missionaries  of 
the  age.t 

The  propagation  of  reU^on  m  Livonia  will  not  deserve 
any  detail.  It  took  place  m  the  latter  part  of  this  century : 
violent  and  secular  methods  were  principally  used,  and  the 
wretched  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  receive  baptism  ;  J 
but  I  know  no  firuits  that  appeared  in  this  century  worthy 
of  the  Christian  name. 


CHAP.  vm. 

WRITERS  AND  EMINENT  PERSONS  IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

Bernard  &r  outshmes  all  the  other  Christian  characters  of 
the  age.     A  very  brief  survey,  however  of  some  who  had 
the  greatest  reputation  for  piety,  may  not  be  improper. 
Aleginher,  archbishop  of  Treves,  is  a  character,  of  whom 

*  Baron.  Cent.  xii.  [Cent.  Magd.  Cent.  xii.  c.  2.  p.  33.] 
t  [Cent.  Magd.  Cent.  xii.  c.  10.  p.  1535,  &c.  Mosheim,  Cent.  xii.  P.  1. 
c.  1.  s.  4.]    The  authors  quoted  by  Mosheim  are  the  Cimbria  literata  of 
Mollerus,  and  the  Res  Hamburg,  of  Lambecius. 
J  Ci?nt.  Magd.  [Cent.  xii.  c.  2.  p.  36.  Mosheim,  Cent.  xii.  T.  1.  c.  1.  s.  4.] 
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it  were  to  be  wished  we  had  a  more  distinct  account.     He 
inveighed  agidnst  the  luxury  and  sensuality  of  his  clergy, 
and  so  provoked  their  resentment,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  Rome  in  his  own  defence.     By  the 
treachery  of  his  own  clergy  he  was  intercepted  on  the  road, 
M  inher     *"^  ^^^  ^^  prisou  at  Parma  in  the  year   1 130.* 
die*  in  ^aon.If  wc  had  the  particulars  of  these  transactions, 
^^'  ^^  '    it  is  probable  that  he  would  appear  to  have  re- 
sembled  Chrysostom  in  his  integrity,  as  well  as  in  his  suf- 
ferings.    Meginher  deserves,!  however,  to  be  mentioned, 
because  his  case  evinces  how  unsafe  it  was  in  those  days  to 
defend  Christian  piety,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  visible 
Church  of  Christ. 

About  the  same  time  a  presbyter,  named  Amulph,  came 
to  Rome,  and  faithfully  preached  against  the  vices  of  the 
clergy.  He  was  himself  a  man  of  unblameable  life  and  con- 
versation, and  zealously  laboured  to  induce  the  pastors  of 
the  Church  to  imitate  the  simplicity  and  disinterestedness 
of  the  primitive  Christians.  He  seems  to  have  foreseen  that 
he  should  suffer  for  righteousness  sake.  "  I  know,"  said  he 
publicly,  "  that  ye  seek  my  life.  Ye  despise  me  and  your 
Creator,  who  redeemed  you  by  his  only  begotten  Son.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  ye  should  kill  me  a  sinful  man, 
who  speaks  to  you  the  truth,  since,  if  St.  Peter  himself  were 
to  rise  from  the  dead,  and  rebuke  your  multiplied  enormi- 
ties, ye  would  not  spare  him."  Amulph  was  secretly  mur- 
dered, and  appears  to  have  been  a  faithful  martyr.;): 

The  orthodox  sentiments  of  the  Godhead  and  manhood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  influence  of  both  natures  in  the 
redemption,  were  clearly  and  soundly  vindicated  by  Ricar- 
dus,§  in  a  treatise  concerning  the  Incarnation.|| 

Rupert,  in  this  century,  writing  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 

[Lib.ii.in   Johu,  obscrvcs,  ou  occasiou  of  our  Lord's  declar- 

Joann.c.i4.]iug  jn  the  xivth  chaptcT  of  St.  John,  that  the 

world  neither  see  nor  know  the  Holy  Spirit ;    **  that  they 

see  him  not,  arises  from  their  unbelief;  that  they  know  him 

*  Cent.  Magd.  Cent.  xii.  fc.  3.  p.  45,  and  c.  10.  p.  1480.] 
t  [I  have  not  met  with  any  satisfactory  evidence,  that  Meginher  does 
deserve  a  place  in  this  history.]  J  Cent.  Magd.  [c.  3.  p.  46.] 

§  [Ricardus  de  S.   Victoi-e,   was  a   monk,   subsequently  Prior  of  St, 
Victor.  See  Hen.  Gandav.  c.  26.  and  Trithem.  c.  375.] 
II   Id.  [c.  4.  p.  206.] 
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not,  proceeds  from  their  pride.  Infidelity  regards  nothing 
but  what  is  present ;  and  pride  approves  not  of  such  a  com- 
forter, nay,  reckons  the  life  of  those  who  seek  his  consola- 
tions to  be  madness^  and  their  end  to  be  without  honour."  ♦ 

Peter  Alphonsus,  a  Jew,  was  converted  in  the  year  ]  106, 
in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.    Being  severely  censured 
by  his   countrymen,   he   published   a   dialogue  peterAi- 
against  the  Jews,  which  seems  to  have  been  no  5^J^°'^." 
contemptible  defence  of  Christianity  against  his  verted, 
country  men.  t     This  man  was  eminent  for  sacred     "  '  ^^^* 
and  profane  literature,  and  it  is  hoped,  became  a  real  orna- 
ment to  Christianity. J 

Whoever  in  this  degenerate  age  acted  faithfully  in  the 
ministry,  exposed  himself  to  imminent  danger.     This  was 
the  case  of  Heinricus,  bishop  of  Mentz,     He  was  a  rare 
pattern  of  meekness,  integrity,  and  charity.     But,  through 
the  unjust  accusation  of  his  clergy,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
bishopric  by  the  authority  of  two  cardinals  at  Worms.    "  I 
know,**  said  he,  "  if  I  were  to  appeal  to  the  pope,       .  . 
it  would  be  in  vain.     I  appeal,  therefore,  to  Jesus  exJSCS" 
Christ,  the  just  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  who  ^ghopjic  at 
neither  accepts  persons,   nor  receives  bribes  as  Mentz,  dies 
you  do.**     After  his  expulsion  from  his  See,  which  teA™**""^ 
he  had  held  near  nine  years,  he  retired  to  a  mon-   ^'    ^^^^' 
astery  in  Saxony,  and  lived  in  privacy  and  retirement,  but 
without  taking  upon  him  the  monastic  habit^  and  died  in 
1153.§ 

Vicelinus,  before  mentioned,  was  born  at  an  obscure  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  Weser,  in  the  diocese  of  Minden. 
Having  met  with  a  sarcastic  reproof  from  a  priest,  in  his 
youth,  on  account  of  his  indolence  and  ignorance,  he  was 
roused  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  understanding.  Many  in  that  age  were  equally  studi- 
ous ;  but  Vicelinus  was  smgularly  eminent  in  directing  his 
studies  to  practical  purposes,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
genuine  piety,  and  in  avoiding  the  miserable  strife  of  me- 
taphysical subtilties,  to  which  men  of  learning  were  then 
generally  addicted.     The  scene  of  his  evangelical  labours 

♦  [Cent.  Magd.  Cent.  xii.  c.  4.  p.  252.] 
t  Du  Pin,  170.  [Cent.  xii.  c.  123.] 
I  Cent.  Magd.  [Cent.  xii.  c.  10.  p.  1462.  J.  Trithein.  c.356.  Aub.  Mine. 
Auct.  c.  341.]  §  Id.  [c.  10.  p.  1471.] 
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was  Holstein,  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark :  there  he  taught 
men  to  turn  from  idols  to  the  living  God  ;  for  the  HoW 
tians  had  known  nothing  of  Christianity,  but  the  name : 
they  worshipped  groves,  fountains,  apa  various  vanities. 
viceiiDM     '^"^  success  of  Viccliuus  seems  to  have  been 
made  bishop  solid  and  lasting  :  many  pagans  all  around,  and 
bureh  *°'     particularly  the  Vandals,  were  induced  to  receive 
A.D.I128.  Christianity.     After  he  had  laboured  thirty  years 
in  Holstein  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Oldenburgh  in  the  year  1128.     He  still  con- 
tinued near  six  years  in  the  same  course  of  evangelical 
Die.,     labour,  in  which  he  had  persevered  so  long  be- 
A.D.  1154.  fQYQ^  but  was  at  length  confined  to  his  bed  by 
a  palsy  for  upwards  of  two  years,  and  died  in  the  year 
1154.* 

Anselm  of  Havelburg  was  a  bishop  of  some  literary  re- 
putation, and  flourished  m  the  middle  of  this  century.  The 
only  thing,  which  I  find  remarkable  concerning  him,  and  it 
gives  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  his  piety  or  undei^ 
standing,  or  both,  is  this,  that  he  saw  and  censured  the 
Pharisaism  of  the  monkish  institutions.  He  declared,  that 
there  were  many  in  his  time,  who  disapproved  of  the  [variety] 
and  novelty  f  of  monastic  orders,  [successively  rising  up  in 
the  Church. 

It  may  be  proper  lust  to  mention  Peter,  abbot  of  Cluny, 
sumamed  the  venerable.  That  so  ignorant  and  so  trifling 
a  writer  should  have  been  honoured  with  a  title  so  magnifi- 
cent, is  one  of  the  strongest  marks  of  the  low  state  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  in  general  at  that  time.  He  takes  large 
pains  to  vindicate  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  monastery 
against  objections  ;  and  in  doing  this  he  is  so  verbose  and 
circumstantial, I  that  he  may  seem  to  have  placed  the  essence 
of  Christianity  in  frivolous  punctilios  and  insignificant  cere- 
monies. This  is  he  who  received  Peter  Abelard  in  his 
afflictions  with  great  humanity,  and  who  consoled  Eloisa 
after  the  death  of  that  ingenious  heretic,  by  sending  to  her 
at  her  request,  the  form  of  Abelard's  absolution,§  which 
that  unhappy  womjto  inscribed  on  his  sepulchre.  I  can 
only  say,  in  the  praise  of  Peter,  that  his  manners  were  gentle, 

*  Cent,  Magd.  [Cent.  xii.  c.  10.  p.  1635.] 

t  Id.  Cent.  xii.  [c.  10.  p.  1665J  J  Du  Pin,  Cent.  xii.  p.  70.  [c.  5.] 

§  Baron.  Cent.  xii. 
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his  temper  very  mild  and  humane,  and  that  he  had  what 
in  common  language  is  concisely  called  a  good  heart.  * 

I  add  Peter  Lombard  t  to  the  list  of  eminent  persons  of 
this  century,  though  I  know  nothing  interesting  to  relate 
of  him,  further  than  what  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Subtilty  of  argumentation  was  his  forte ;  I  find  no  evidence 
of  his  genuine  humility  and  pietv. 

Isidore  t  of  Madrid,  a  poor  labourer  of  this  century,  was 
canonized  by  papal  authority.  The  account  of  him  is  too 
scanty,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  his  real 
worth  and  qualifications.  There  must,  however,  have  been 
something  singularly  striking  in  his  character  ;  as  here  we 
have  one  canonization  at  least,  which  could  not  be  the  result 
of  interested  adulation.  His  master,  John  de  Vargas,  al- 
lowed him  daily  to  attend  the  public  oflGices  of  the  Church  ; 
and  he,  bv^  early  rising,  took  care  that  the  master  lost  no- 
thing of  nis  due  services :  he  relieved  the  poor  by  the 
produce  of  his  labours  :  he  was  humble,  laborious,  j^^^ 
and  just ;  and  died  near  sixty  years  old,  in  the  died  at  the 
exercises  of  benevolence.  What  a  Saint  I  if,  as  ***  ^^  ^^' 
may  be  hoped,  he  was  principled  by  the  faith  of  Jesus,  and, 
fit)m  the  heart,  renounced  his  own  righteousness  as  filthy 
rags  ! 

•  rXhere  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Milner^s  opinion  of  Peter  of  Clunj 
wonia  have  been  much  altered,  had  he  seen  more  of  his  works  ; — ^he  cannot 
be  said  with  truth  to  have  been  either  an  ignorant  or  trifling  writer  :  and 
though  he  vindicated  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  Monastery,  it  was 
only  in  answer  to  Bernard's  attack,  and  was  in  £EU$t  an  Apology  for  their 
not  adhering  too  strictly  to  the  rules  of  their  Founder.] 

t  [Hen.  Gandav.  c.  31.  and  App.  c.  11.  J.  Trithem.  c.d77.] 
I  [Butler,  May  10.] 
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CHAP.  I. 

PETER  WALDO. 


The  reader  will  recollect  the  account,  which  has  been  given 
of  the  Cathari,*  who  were  evidently  a  people  of  GcS,  in 
the  former  part  of  the  last  century.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  century,  they  received  a  great  accession  of  mem- 
bers from  the  learned  labours  and  godly  zeal  of  Peter  Waldo. 
In  the  century  before  us,  they  were  gloriously  distinguished 
by  a  dreadful  series  of  persecutions,  and  exhibited  a  spec- 
tacle to  the  world,  both  of  the  power  of  divine  grace,  and 
of  the  malice  and  enmity  of  the  world  against  the  real  Gros- 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  purpose  to  represent,  in  one  con- 
nected view,  the  history  of  this  people  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  a  little  after.  The  spirit,  doctrine,  and 
progress  of  the  Waldenses,  will  be  more  clearly  understood 
by  this  method,  than  by  broken  and  interrupted  details  ; 
and  the  thirteenth  century  seems  the  most  proper  place  in 
which  their  story  should  be  introduced. 

The  Cathari,  whom  Bernard  so  unhappily  misrepresented, 
were  peculiarly  numerous  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont.f 
Hence  the  name  Vaudois  or  Vallenses  was  given  to  them, 
particularly  to  those  who  inhabited  the  vallies  of  Lucerne 
and  Angrogne.  A  mistake  arose  from  similarity  of  names, 
that  Peter  Valdo  or  Waldo,  was  the  first  founder  of  these 

*  See  pp.  42,  &c. 
t  [The  following  passage  from  a  manuscript  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey 
of  Corvey,  which  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  Century,  remarkably  illustrates  the  antiquity  of  Alpine  Frotest- 
antism,  *  religionem  nostram  et  omnium  Latins  Ecclesis  Cfhristianonim 
fideni  laid  ex  Sua  via,  Suicia  et  Bavaria  hu  mi  Hare  voluerunt ;  homines  se- 
ducti  ab  antiqua  progenie  simplicium  hominum  qui  Alpes  et  Viciniam 
habitant  et  semper  amant  antiqua.  In  Suaviam,  Bavariam  et  Italiam 
Borealem  8«pe  intrant  illorum  (ex  Suicia)  Mercatores  qui  Biblia  ediscunt 
memoriter  et  ritus  ecclesise  aversantur  quos  eredunt  esse  novos,  nolunt 
imagines  venerari,  relinuias  sanctorum  aversantur,  olera  comedunt,  raro 
masticantes  carnem,  alii  nunquam,  apellamus  eos  idcirco,  Manicha'os, 
Planta's  Hist,  of  Switzerland  p.  93.  4to.  ed.  given  by  Hallam,  Middle  Ages 
Vol.  iii.  p.  467.  note.  The  last  sentence  of  this  quotation  shews  upon  what 
slight  grounds  the  title  Manichee  was  given.  [Since  the  above  was  written 
I  learn  by  a  note  of  Mr.  Elliot,  in  his  Horse  Apoc.  Vol.  ii.  p.  337.,  that 
there  is  every  i*eason  to  believe  that  this  passage  is  a  forgery. 
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Churches,  For  the  name  Vallenses  being  easily  changed 
into  Waldenses,  the  Bomanists  improved  this  very  easy  and 
natural  mistake  into  an  argument  against  the  antiquity  of 
these  Churches,  and  denied  that  they  had  any  existence  till 
the  appearance  of  Waldo.  During  the  altercations  of  the 
Papists  and  Protestants,  it  was  of  some  consequence  that 
this  matter  should  be  rightly  stated :  because  the  former 
denied  that  the  doctrines  of  the  latter  had  any  existence 
till  the  days  of  Luther.  But  from  a  just  account  of  the 
subject,  it  appeared  that  the  real  Protestant  doctrines  ex- 
isted during  the  dark  ages  of  the  Church,  even  long  before 
Waldo's  time ;  the  proper  founder  of  them  being  Claudius* 
of  Turin,  the  Christian  hero  of  the  ninth  century. f 

About  the  year  1 160,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
which,  some  time  afterwards.  Innocent  HI.  confirmed  in  a 
very  solemn  manner,  was  required  by  the  court  of  x^e  court 
Rome  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  men.     A  very  ^^^™^ 
pernicious   practice  of  idolatry  was   connected  the  doctrine 
with  the  reception  of  this  doctrine.     Men  fell  bu^SSio^ 
down  before  the  consecrated  host,  and  worship-  ^  heum- 
ped  it  as  vrod :  and  the  novelty,  absurdity,  and  knowiedged, 
impiety  of  this  abommation  very  much  struck  the  ^'^'  ^^  ^' 
minds  of  all  men,  who  were  not  dead  to  a  sense  of  true  re- 
ligion.    At  this  time  Peter  Waldo  a  citizen  of  Lyons  ap- 
peared very  courageous  in  opposing  the  innovation  :  though 
it  is  evident  from  the  very  imperfect  account  which  we  have 
of  him,  that  it  was  not  one  single  circumstance  alone  which 
influenced  him  in  his  views  of  reformation.     It  was  the  fear 
of  God,  in  general,  as  a  ruling  principle  in  his  own  soul, 

*  [Faber  traces  thera,  and  apparently  with  good  reason  to  Vigilantius, 
and  supposes  that  they  received  the  name  of  Leonists  from  him.  Albigenses 
and  WmUnteSy  B.  iii.  c.  1.  s.  2.] 

f  Dr.  Allix,  in  this  hisory  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Piedmont,  has  done 
justice  to  this  subject.  I  have  already  made  use  of  his  learned  labours, 
and  shall  again  avail  myself  of  them  ;  though  my  chief  source  of  informa- 
tion concerning  this  people  will  be  their  history,  written  by  John  Paul 
Perrin  of  Lyons,  M-ho  wrote  in  1618.  I  could  have  wished,  that  his 
accounts  of  internal  religion  had  been  more  full,  even  though  those  of  the 
persecutions  had  been  more  scanty.  But  there  arose  no  writers  of  emi- 
nence among  the  Waldenses  ;  and  Perrin's  history  is  in  a  great  measure 
collected  from  the  records  of  the  process  and  proceedings  against  the 
Waldensian  Churches,  which  were  in  the  offices  of  the  archbishops  of 
Ambnin,  and  which  were  very  providentially  preserved.  I  shall  not  quote 
hira  in  any  particular  passage,  because  I  make  such  large  use  of  his  history 
in  general. 
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and  an  alarming  sense  of  the  wickedness  of  the  times, 
which,  under  the  divine  influence,  moved  him  to  oppose 
with  courage  the  dangerous  corruptions  of  the  Hierarchy. 

A  providential  event  had  given  the  first  occasion  to  this 
reformers  concern  for  religion.  Being  assembled  with 
some  of  his  firiends,  and  after  supper  conversing  and  re- 
freshing himself  among  them,  one  of  the  company  fell  down 
dead  on  the  ground,  to  the  amazement  of  all  that  were 
present.  From  that  moment  it  pleased  God  that  Waldo 
should  commence  a  serious  inquirer  after  divine  truth. 
This  person  was  an  opulent  merchant  of  Lyons,  and  as  his 
concern  of  mind  increased,  and  a  door  of  usefulness  to  the 
souls  of  men  was  more  and  more  set  open  before  him,  he 
abandoned  his  mercantile  occupation,  distributed  his  wealth 
to  the  poor,  and  exhorted  his  neighbours  to  seek  the  bread 
of  life.  The  poor,  who  flocked  to  him,  that  they  might 
partake  of  his  alms,  received  from  him  the  best  instructions, 
which  he  was  capable  of  communicating ;  and  they  rever- 
enced the  man,  to  whoseliberality  they  were  so  much  obliged, 
while  the  great  and  the  rich  both  hated  and  despised  him. 

Waldo  himself,  however,  that  he  might  teach:  others 
effectually,  needed  himself  to  be  taught ;  and  where  was  in- 
struction to  be  found  ?  Men  at  that  day  might  run  here 
and  there  for  meat,  and  not  be  satisfied.  In  some  convents, 
among  the  many  who  substituted  formality  for  power, 
there  were  particular  persons,  who  "  held  the  Head,"  and 
drew  holy  nourishment  from  him.  But  a  secular  man, 
like  Waldo,  would  not  easily  find  them  out,  and  were  he  to 
have  met  with  some  of  them,  their  prejudiced  attachments 
to  the  See  of  Rome  would  either  have  prevented  them  from 
imparting  to  him  the  food  which  was  necessary  for  his  soul, 
or  have  led  him  into  a  course  of  life,  by  which  he  would, 
after  their  example,  have  buried  his  talent  in  a  napkin. 
The  conduct  of  Bernard,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  best 
of  them,  too  plainly  shows  that  one  of  these  two  things 
would  have  been  the  case.  But  Bernard  was  gone  to  his 
rest,  not  long  before  this  time,  and  seems  not  to  have  left 
any  monastic  brother  behind  him  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
himself.  Divine  Providence  reserved  better  things  for 
Waldo :  darkened  and  distressed  in  mind  and  conscience, 
he  knew  that  the  Scriptures  were  given  as  infallible  guides, 
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and  he  thirsted  for  those  sources  of  instruction^  which  at 
that  time  were  in  a  great  measure  a  sealed  book  in  the 
Christian  world.  To  men  who  understood  the  Latin 
tongue,  they  were  accessible.  But  how  few  were  these, 
compared  with  the  bulk  of  mankind  I  The  Latin  Vulgate 
Bible  was  the  only  edition  of  the  sacred  book  at  that  time 
in  Europe ;  and  the  languages  then  in  common  use,  the 
French  and  others,  however  mixed  with  the  Latin,  were, 
properly  speaking,  by  this  time  separate  and  distinct  from 
it.  It  is  a  certain  mark  of  the  general  negligence  of  the 
clergy  of  those  ages,  that  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
ignorant  in  this  respect,  though  I  do  not  find  that  there 
existed  any  penal  law  to  forbid  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  vulgar  tongue.  It  is  certain  that  W^ldo  found 
means  to  diflfiise  the  precious  gift  of  the  Scriptures  among 
the  people.  But  different  accounts  are  given  us  of  his 
manner  of  doing  it'"'  His  enemies  assert,  that  some  books 
of  Scripture,  having  been  translated  from  Latin  into  French, 
he  assumed  the  office  of  an  apostle  to  himself.  In  particu- 
lar, Reinerius  f  says,  "  Being  somewhat  learned,  he  taught 
the  people  the  text  of  the  ]New  Testament."  This  looks 
so  like  a  reluctant  confession  of  his  learning  and  knowledge, 
that  I  am  tempted  to  believe  the  words  of  Matthias  Illyri- 
cus,  who  observes  :  J  "  His  kindness  to  the  poor  being  dif- 
fused, his  love  of  teaching,  and  their  love  of  learning  grow- 
ing stronger  and  stronger,  greater  crowds  came  to  him,  and 
he  explained  the  Scriptures.  He  was  himself  a  man  of 
learning,  so  I  understand  from  some  old  parchments,  nor 
was  he  obliged  to  employ  others  to  translate  for  him,  as  his 
enemies  affirm."  Another  anonymous  author  tells  us,  like- 
wise, that  Waldo  made  a  collection  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of 
the  passages  of  the  ancient  fathers,  that  he  might  satisfy 
his  disciples  by  the  testimony  of  the  doctors  against  their 
adversanes.. 

But  whether  Waldo  himself  entirely  performed  the  work, 
or  encouraged  others  to  do  it,  or  what  is  most  probable, 
executed  it  himself  with  the  assistance  of  others,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Christian  world  in  the  West  was  indebted  to 
him  for  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible  into  a  modem 

*  Usher  de  Christ,  Eccl.  success,  et  statu,  [c.  8.  s.  8.  and  9.] 

t  [Reiner,  de  heret.  c.  5.  in  Bibl.  Patr.  Vol.  xiii.] 

I  [M.  Flac.  Illyr.  in  Catal.  Test.  c.  267.] 
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tongue,  since  the  time  that  the  Latin  had  ceased  to  be  a 
living  language.  A  most  valuable  gift  !  True  reformers 
have  ever  been  remarkable  for  a  desire  and  endeavour  to 
communicate  knowledge  among  the  ignorant :  and  it  is  a 
standing  reproach  to  the  whole  popish  system,  that  how- 
ever pious  and  scripturally  judicious  some  individuals  of 
that  Chuch  have  been,  no  pains  at  all  were  taken  by  it  to 
diffuse  Biblical  knowledge  among  the  vulgar.  The  praise 
of  this  work,  if  we  except  the  single  instance  of  the  Scla- 
vonian  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which,  however,  was  ex- 
ecuted by  two  Greek  monks,  and  not  by  papists,  is  purely 
and  exclusively  of  protestant  origin  in  Europe,  during  all 
the  ages  preceding  the  Reformation. 

As  Waldo  grew  more  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures, 
he  discovered,  that  the  general  practice  of  nominal  Chris- 
tians was  totally  abhorrent  from  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament :  and  in  particular,  that  a  number  of  customs, 
which  all  the  world  regarded  with  reverence,  had  not  only 
no  foundation  in  the  divine  oracles,  but  were  even  con- 
demned by  them.  Inflamed  with  equal  zeal  and  charity, 
he  boldly  condemned  the  reigning  vices,  and  the  arrogance 
of  the  pope.  He  did  more :  as  he  himself  grew  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  faith  and  love  of  Christ,  he  taught 
his  neighbours  the  principles  of  practical  godliness,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  seek  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 

John  De  Beles  Mayons,  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  could 
not  but  be  sensible  of  the  tendency  of  these  proceedings, 
and  being  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  corrupt  system,  of 
which  he  was  a  distinguished  member,  he  forbade  the  new 
reformer  to  teach  any  more,  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
and  of  being  proceeded  against  as  an  heretic.  Waldo  re- 
plied, that  though  he  was  a  layman,  yet  he  could  not  be 
silent  in  a  matter  which  concerned  the  salvation  of  men. 
On  this  reply,  the  archbishop  endeavoured  to  apprehend 
him.  But  the  great  affection  of  Waldo's  friends,  the  in- 
fluence of  his  relations,  who  were  men  of  rank,  the  univer- 
sal regard  paid  to  his  probity  and  piety,  and  the  conviction 
which,  no  doubt,  many  felt,  that  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  times  justified  his  assumption  of  the  pastoral 
character,*  all   these  things  operated  so  strongly  in  his 

*  If  Waldo's  friends  reasoned  aright  in  this,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think 
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favour,  that  he  lived  concealed  at  Lyons  for  the  space  of 
three  years. 

Among  other  scriptural  discoveries,  the  evils  of  the  pope- 
dom struck  the  mind  of  Waldo ;  and  Pope  Alexander  III. 
having  heard  of  his  proceedings,  anathematized  the  reformer 
and  his  adherents,  and  commanded  the  archbishop  to  pro- 
ceed against  them  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

Waldo  could  no  longer  remain  in  Lyons.  He  escaped ; 
his  disciples  followed  him ;  and  hence  a  dispersion  took 
place,  similar  to  that  which  arose  in  the  primitive  Church 
on  occasion  of  the  persecution  of  Stephen.  The  eflFects 
were  also  similar :  the  doctrine  of  Waldo  was  hence  more 
widely  disseminated  through  Europe.  He  himself  retired 
into  Dauphiny,  where  his  tenets  took  a  deep  and  lasting 
root.  Some  of  his  people  did  probably  join  themselves  to 
the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont,  and  the  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  was,  doubtless,  a  rich  accession  to  the  spiritual  trea- 
sures of  that  people.  Waldo,  himself,  however,  seems  never 
to  have  been  among  them.  Persecuted  from  place  to  place, 
he  retired  into  Picardy.  Success  still  attended  his  labours  ; 
and  the  doctrines  which  he  preached  appear  to  have  so  har- 
monized with  those  of  the  Vaudois,  that  with  reason  they 
and  his  people  were  henceforward  considered  as  the  same. 

To  support  and  encours^e  the  Church  of  Christ  formed 
no  part  of  the  glory  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  princes  of 
that  age.  The  barbarous  conduct  of  our  Henry  II,  has 
been  already  noticed ;  and  Philip  Augustus,  one  of  the 
most  prudent  and  sagacious  princes  whom  France  ever  saw, 
was  no  less  enslaved  by  the  "  god  of  this  world."  *  He 
took  up  arms  against  the  Waldenses  of  Picardy,  pulled 
down  three  hundred  houses  of  the  gentlemen  who  supported 
their  party,  destroyed  some  walled  towns,  and  drove  the 
inhabitants  into  Flanders.  Not  content  with  this,  he  pur- 
sued them  thither,  and  caused  many  of  them  to  be  burned. 

they  did,  arming  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  strength  of  that 
divine  aphorism,  **  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice  ;"  let  not,  however, 
BQch  extraordinary  cases  give  a  sanction  to  many  self-created  teachers,  who 
disturb  rather  than  strengthen  the  hands  of  faithful  pastors  by  their  ir- 
regular proceedings.  See  Butler's  Analogy,  p.  232.  8vo.  Edit,  or  p.  158. 
4to  Edit.  Oar  I^rd  himself  has  taken  occasion  to  make  the  comparison 
between  positive  institutions  and  moral  precepts  [and]  by  delivering  his 
authoritative  determination  in  a  proverbial  manner  of  expression^  luM 
made  it  ^neral ;  "  J  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacritice/' 

*  2  Cor.  iv.  4 
VOL.  Jit  H 
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From  the  account  of  a  very  authentic  French  historian,* 
Waldo  dies  ^^  *PP^*">  ^^**  Waldo  fled  into  Grermany,  and 
inBohemfa^  at  last  scttlcd  in  Bohemia.  There  he  enoed  his 
A.D.  1179.  ^^yg  jj^  jjjg  y^^j.  J  jyg^  ^j,  beforei;hat  time-t     It 

is  evident,  from  good  records,  that  the  churches  of  Dau- 

{)hiny  corresponded  with  those  of  Bohemia,  and  that  these 
ast  were,  on  some  occasions  at  least,  supplied  with  pastors 
from  Piedmont.  These  things  show  the  mutual  connection 
of  the  Waldensian  Churches,  and  prove  the  superior  anti- 
quity of  those  of  the  Vallies,  the  severity  of  the  persecu- 
tion, and  the  important  services  of  Peter  Waldo, — a  very 
extraordinary  personage  I  resembling  in  many  respects  the 
immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles  themselves  !  But  his 
piety,  endowments,  and  labours,  have  met  with  no  historian 
capable  of  doing  them  justice  ;  and,  as  in  every  light  he 
had  no  reward  upon  earth,  he  appears  to  have  been  emi- 
nently one  of  those  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ; 
but  he  turned  many  to  righteousness,  and  shall  shine  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever.  |  The  word  of  Grod  grew  and 
multiplied  in  the  places  where  he  had  planted  it,  and  even  in 
still  more  distant  regions.  In  Alsace  and  along  the  Rhine^ 
the  Gospel  was  preached  with  a  powerful  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  persecutions  ensued,  and  thirty-five  citizens 
of  Mentz  were  burned  at  one  fire  in  the  city  of  Bingen, 
and  at  Mentz  eighteen.  The  bishop  of  Mentz  was  very 
active  in  these  persecutions,  and  the  bishop  of  Strasburg 
was  not  inferior  to  him  in  vindictive  zeal ;  for,  through  his 
means,  eighty  persons  were  burned  at  Strasburg.  Every 
thing  relating  to  the  Waldenses  resembled  the  scenes  of 

*  Thuan.  Hist,  sui  temp.  \\,  vi.  s.  16.  p.  467.  aip.  Perrin  1.  ii.  c  9.] 
t  The  account  which  Mosheini  has  given  us  of  the  Waldenses,  is  so 
very  dififerent  from  mine,  that  it  may  seem  proper  that  I  should  assign  the 
reasons,  why  I  presume  to  differ  from  so  learned  an  historian  in  matters 
of  fact.  1st.  I  have  adduced  ample  testimonies,  and  the  reader,  who  will 
consult  Dr.  AUix,  may  see  more,  to  prove,  that  these  persons  existed  be- 
fore the  time  of  Peter  Waldo,  and  consequently,  that  he  was  not,  as 
Mosheim  asserts,  the  proper  parent  and  founder  of  the  sect.  2d.  That  his 
account  of  their  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  the  poverty  and  manual 
labours  of  their  pastors  is  a  mistake,  will  appear  from  their  own  declara- 
tions in  the  next  chapter.  3d.  So  far  was  Waldo  from  bein^  the  founder  of 
the  Churches  of  the  Vallies,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  was  in 
Piedmont  at  all.  4th.  Mosheim  asserts,  that  he  assumed  the  pastoral 
function  in  1180 ;  but  it  is  evident  from  Thuanus,  that  he  died  before  that 
lera.  On  the  whole,  the  information  of  Mosheim  concerning  this  people 
seems  very  scanty,  confused,  and  erroneous.  See  Mosheim.  [Cent.  xii.  P. 
2.  c.  6.  s.  11,  and  12.]  J  Daniel  xii.  3. 
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the  primitive  Church.  Numbers  died  praising  God,  and 
in  confident  assurance  of  a  blessed  resurrection ;  whence 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  again  became  the  seed  of  the 
Church ;  and  in  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Hungary, 
churches  were  planted,  which  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  governed  by  Bartholomew,  a  native  of  Carcassone, 
a  city  not  far  distant  from  Toulouse,  which  might  be  called 
in  those  days  the  metropolis  of  the  Waldenses,  on  account 
of  the  numbers  who  there  professed  evangelical  truth.*  In 
Bohemia  and  in  the  country  of  Passau,  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  there  were  eighty  thousand  in  the  former  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Almost  throughout  Europe, 
Waldenses  were  to  be  found ;  and  yet  they  were  treated  as 
the  off-scouring  of  the  earth,  and  as  people  against  whom 
all  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  world  were  united.  But 
**  the  witnesses  continued  to  prophecy  in  sackcloth,**  f  and 
souls  were  built  up  in  the  faith,  the  hope,  and  the  charity 
of  the  Grospel ;  and  here  was  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
Saints.  ^       

CHAP.  II. 

THE  REAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  WALDENSES. 

But  we  are  justly  called  on,  in  this  place,  to  vindicate  the 
claim  which  this  people  made  to  the  honourable  character 
of  the  Church  of  God.  In  times  of  very  great  decline, 
whoever  is  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  revive  true  religion, 
necessarily  exposes  himself  to  the  invidious  charges  of  ar- 
rogance, uncharitableness,  and  self-conceit.  By  condemn- 
ing all  others,  he  provokes  the  rest  of  the  world  to  observe 
and  investigate  his  faults.  These  disadvantages  the  Wal- 
denses had  in  common  with  other  reformers :  they  had  also 
disadvantages  peculiarly  their  own.  Power,  knowledge,  and 
learning,  were  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  their  adver- 
saries :  in  them  very  particularly  God  Almighty  chose  the 
weak  and  foolish  thmgs  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise. 
As  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  a  plain  and  iUiterate  peo- 
ple, they  fiimished  no  learned  divines,  no  profound  rea- 
soners,  nor  able  historians.     The  vindication  of  their  claims 

♦  Matthew  Parb,  in  his  Hist,  of  Hen.  III.  Ann.  1223.  [p.  267.] 
t  Revelat.  xi.  3. 
JI  2 
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to  the  character  of  a  true  Church  must  therefore  be  drawn 
principally  from  the  holiness  of  their  lives  and  the  patience 
of  their  sufferings.  There  are,  however,  besides  these, 
certain  documents  respecting  their  principles,  which  will 
enable  the  candid  and  attentive  reader  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  these  men. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  calumnies  of  their  adversaries  : 
in  this  respect  they  had  the  honour  to  bear  the  cross  of  the 
first  Christians,  roor  men  of  Lyons,  and  Dogs,  were  the 
usual  terms  of  derision.  In  Provence,  they  were  called 
cut-purses :  in  Italy,  because  they  observed  not  the  appointed 
festivals,  and  rested  from  their  ordinary  occupations  only 
on  Sundavs,  they  were  called  Insabathas ;  that  is,  regardless 
of  sabbaths.*  In  Grermany,  they  were  called  Gazares,  a 
term  expressive  of  every  thing  flagitiously  wicked.  In 
Flanders,  they  were  denominated  Turlupins,  that  is,  inha- 
bitants with  wolves,  because  they  were  often  obliged  to 
dwell  in  woods  and  deserts.  And  because  they  denied  the 
consecrated  Host  to  be  God,  they  were  accused  of  Arianism, 
as  if  they  had  denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our 
old  historian,  Hoveden,  calls  them  Arians.f  It  was  not 
possible  for  these  poor  sufferers  to  speak  a  word  in  defence 
or  explanation  of  their  doctrines,  but  malice,  which  disco- 
louns  every  thing,  was  sure  to  misrepresent  it.  If  they 
maintained  the  independency  of  the  temporal  powers  on 
the  ecclesiastical,  a  doctrine  now  believed  almost  universally 
in  Europe,  they  were  called  Manichees,  as  if  they  favoured 
the  notion  of  two  principles.  So  I  find  Baronius  calls 
them,  observing  that  they  were  rather  Manichees  than 
Arians.  J  The  old  odious  name  of  Gnostic  also  was  re- 
vived, with  every  other  term  of  ancient  or  modern  oppro- 
brium, which  might  infix  a  stigma  on  the  character  of  the 
sufferers,  and  seem  to  justify  the  barbarity  with  which  they 
w«re  treated. 

Matthew  Paris  himself,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
monkish  historians,  calls  them  Kibalds,  or  dissolute  men. 
They  were  termed,  and  as  numbers  believed  not  without 
justice,  sorcerers,  and  even  sodomites.     It  is  surprising  how 

♦  [This  name  was  given  to  them  according  to  others  from  their  shoes 
called  in  French  sabots.] 
t  Hoveden,  [Pars  Post.  p.  573,  &c.]  J  Baron.  Cent.  xii.  Ann.  1176. 
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the  old  calumnies,  with  which  the  pagans  blackened  the 
pHmitive  Christians,  were  renewed,  namely,  that  they  met 
m  the  night,  were  guilty  of  incest,  and  the  like.  Reinerius, 
their  adversary,  as  mentioned  above,  was  not  ashamed  to 
repeat  this  absurd  accusation.  To  which  he  adds,  that  they 
allowed  divorces  at  pleasure,  in  order  that  the  sectarians 
might  live  together  entirely,  and  exclude  all  others  from 
their  society ;  that  they  worshipped  their  pastors  ;  and  that 
they  maintained  as  a  principle,  that  no  magistrate  ought  to 
condemn  any  person  to  death.  But  it  were  endless  to  re- 
cite calumnies  of  this  kind ;  let  us  see  how  they  cleared 
themselves  by  their  own  writings.  An  apology  was  still 
extant  in  the  time  of  Perrin,  which  the  Waldenses  of  Bo- 
hemia sent  to  Lladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
by  whom  they  were  grievously  persecuted.  From  this  and 
some  other  writings,  their  conduct  is  defended. 

In  answer  to  the  charge  of  lewdness,  they  strongly  deny 
it,  and  gravely  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  sin.  "  This 
vice,"  say  they,  "  consumes  the  estates  of  many,  as  it  is 
said  of  the  prodigal  son,  who  wasted  his  substance  in  riot- 
ous living.  Balaam  made  choice  of  this  vice,  to  provoke 
the  children  of  Israel  to  oflFend  their  God.  Hence  Samson 
lost  his  sight.  Hence  Solomon  was  perverted,  and  many 
have  perished.  The  remedies  for  this  sin,  are  fasting, 
prayer,  and  the  keeping  at  a  distance  from  temptation. 
Other  vices  may  be  subdued  by  fighting ;  in  this  we  con- 
quer by  flight."  Let  men  of  this  renned  age,  who  are 
enslaved  by  uncleanness,  learn  some  good  rules  from  the 
Waldenses,  whose  simplicity  was  mixed  with  true  wisdom. 
The  charge  of  admitting  divorces  at  pleasure  they  abhor, 
and  quote  the  Scripture  *  against  the  practice  :  "  Let  not 
the  wife  depart  from  her  husband,  nor  the  husband  put 
away  his  wife."  They  published  also  a  book,  describing 
the  causes  of  their  separation  from  the  Roman  Church. 
The  separation  was  at  length  indeed,  through  the  violence 
of  their  persecutors,  made  complete ;  but  as  I  have  else- 
where observed,  the  desire  of  separating  from  the  Latin 
Church  did  not  commence  with  them.  This  people  were 
injuriously  represented  also  as  holding  the  community  of 
goods,  and  denying  the  right  of  all  private  property.    Their 

*   1   Cor.  vii.  10,  11. 
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answer  to  the  charge  was  very  satisfactory'.     "  Every  one 
of  us  hath  possessed  his  own  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
In  Dauphiny  and  other  parts,  when  we  were  dispossessed 
of  our  substance,  the  suits  for  the  recover}-  of  each  estate 
were  conducted  by  the  particular  proprietors.*     The  Wal- 
denses  of  Provence  do  at  this  present  time  demand  of  the 
pope  the  restoration  of  the  lands  and  estates  annexed  to  his 
domain  by  confiscation ;  ever\-  particular  person  making  oath 
of  his  parcel  of  goods  and  lands,  which  descended  to  him 
from  time  immemorial ;  for  we  never  have  had  community 
of  property  in  the  sense  objected  to  us  by  our  adversaries. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  slander  true  Christians 
with  aspersions  which  tend  to  deprive  them  of  all  respec- 
tability in  society,  and  to  represent  them  as  quite  unfit  for 
the  ondinar}'  purposes  of  human  life.     We  have  just  seen 
a  foul  attempt  of  this  nature  formed  against  the  W  aldenses. 
To  the  same  purport  they  were  charged  with  denying  the 
lawfiilness  of  oaths  in  all  cases  without  exception.     This 
point  of  their  historj-  has  its  difficulties  :  what  they  really 
held  on  the  doctrine  of  oaths  is  not  very  apparent  from  the 
account  which  Usher  gives  us.f     Most  probably  they  con- 
demned the  multiplicity  of  oaths,  with  which  the  courts  of 
law  abounded.     That  they  did  not,  however,  maintain  the 
absolute  unlawfiilness  of  oaths  is  certain,  fit)m  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  third  commandment  in  their  "spiritual  almanack;'* 
in  which  are  these  words  :  "  There  are  some  oaths  lawful, 
tending  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  edification  of  our 
neighbour,  as  appears  from  Heb.  vi.  16.     Men  swear  by  a 
greater,  and  an  oath  for  confirmation  is  to  them  an  end*  of 
all  strife."     Other  scriptures  are  alleged  by  them  to  the 
same  purport.     Men  who  held  these  things'  should  be  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge  of  universally  denying  the  lawfiilness 
of  oaths.     But  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  common 
artifices  of  the  prince  of  darkness  to  calumniate  the  people 
of  God  in  this  manner.     He  knows,  that  if  religious  men  be 
^J^^lit  wholly  unfitted  tor  this  world,  because  of  certain 
absurd  or  ridiculous  customs,   the  generality  of  mankind 
will  pay  no  great  regard  to  their  instructions  concerning 

^«3^l^  f^P^"*!*  te,^^  '«»i  process  existing  in  Perrin's  time,  which 
Ju«Iiy!vi^.T'*.V'"-  ^^<J<'mned  the  nsnrpers  of  the  jroods  of  the  Wal- 


J     ^  •  wstuntion.    This  h]ip|>ene<!  aK^ut  the  hwrtnninc  of  the  siirteenth 
w«KQr>\  f  U&hoi'  de  Christ.  Koc.  success,  ct  sUtu.  |  c.  6.  s.  21,  p.  82.] 
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the  right  way  to  the  next.  It  is,  therefore,  of  some  conse- 
quence to  clear  up  the  character  of  true  Christians  in  this 
respect. 

Another  charge  against  them  was,  that  they  denied 
baptism  to  infants.  In  answer  to  this,  in  their  spiritual 
almanack,  they  say,  ^^  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  is 
appointed  for  those  who  must  be  baptized.  But  we  do 
bnng  our  children  to  be  baptized ;  which  they  ought  to  do, 
to  whom  they  are  nearest  related ;  their  parents,  or  those 
whom  God  hath  inspired  with  such  charity."  If  this  be 
the  case, — and  the  evidence  of  their  own  books  appears 
to  be  unanswerable, — it  seems  improper  to  look  on  the 
Waldenses  as  averse  to  infant-baptism.  Yet,  that  some  of 
them  were  regarded  as  professed  enemies  to  the  baptism  of 
infants,  is  affirmed  on  respectable  authority,*  and  it  possi- 
bly might  be  the  case  with  a  few  of  them.  The  greater 
part  of  them  are,  however,  vindicated  in  this  respect  by  an 
authority  from  which  lies  no  appeal,  their  own  authentic 
writings.  However,  having  been  for  some  hundreds  of 
years  constrained  to  suffer  their  children  to  be  baptized  by 
the  Romish  priests,  they  were  under  frequent  temptations 
to  defer  it,  on  account  of  the  superstitious  inventions  an- 
nexed to  that  holy  ordinance  in  those  times  :  and  very  fre- 
quently, on  account  of  the  absence  of  their  own  pastors, 
whom  they  called  Barbs,  who  were  travelling  abroad  for 
the  services  of  the  Churches,  they  could  not  have  baptism 
administered  to  their  children  by  their  ministry.  The 
delay  occasioned  by  these  things  exposed  them  to  the  re- 
proach of  their  adversaries.  And  though  many,  who  ap- 
proved of  them  in  all  other  respects,  gave  credit  to  the  ac- 
cusation, I  cannot  find  any  satisfactory  proof,  that  they 
were,  in  judgment,  antipaedo-baptists  strictly.  And  it  is 
very  probable  that  some  of  the  supposed  heretics,  who  have 
been  mentioned  above,t  delayed  the  baptism  of  their  chil- 
dren on  the  same  account ;  because  similar  circumstances 
would  naturally  be  attended  with  similar  effects.  On  the 
whole,  a  few  instances  excepted,  the  existence  of  antipaedo- 
baptism  seems  scarcely  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Cnurch 
of  Christ,  till  a  httle  after  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  a  sect  arose,  whom  historians  commonly  call  the 

♦  Cent.  Magd.  xii.  833.  [c.  5.]  t  Sec  p.  43  of  this  Vol. 
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anabaptists.  I  lay  no  great  stress  on  this  subject ;  for  the 
Waldenses  might  have  been  a  faithful,  humble,  and  spiritual 
people,  as  I  believe  they  were,  if  they  had  differed  from 
the  general  body  of  Christians  on  this  article.  But  when 
I  find  persons  accused  as  enemies  to  infant-baptism  who 
were  not  so,  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  historical  veracity  to 
represent  things  as  they  really  were. 

The  charge  of  worshipping  their  Barbs  is  sufficiently 
confuted  by  their  exposition  of  the  first  commandment  id 
the  book  of  their  doctrine.  Indeed  Albert  de  Capitaneis, 
their  grand  enemy  in  the  diocese  of  Turin,  violently  tor- 
tured them,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  a  confession  of 
this  idolatry,  but  to  no  purpose. 

It  was  a  gross  calumny  to  censure  them  as  inimical  to  the 
penal  power  of  the  magistrate,  because  they  complained  of 
the  abuse  of  his  power  in  condemning  true  Christians  to 
death  without  a  fair  examination ;  when,  at  the  same  time, 
in  their  own  books,  they  asserted,  that  "  a  malefactor  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  to  live."  ♦ 

No  less  unjust  were  the  charges  against  them  of  sedi- 
tiousness  and  undutifiilness  to  the  supreme  power.  For  in 
the  book  of  the  causes  of  their  separation  firt)m  the  Church 
of  Rome,  they  said,  that  everj-  one  ought  to  be  subject  to 
those  who  are  in  authority,  to  obey  and  love  them,  to 
honour  them  with  double  honour^  with  subjection,  alle- 
giance, and  promptitude,  and  the  paying  of  tribute  to  whom 
tribute  is  due.  The  charpres  of  Sodomy,  sorcerv',  and  the 
like  abominations,  are  sufficiently  confuted  by  the  authentic 
writings,  holy  lives,  and  patient  sufferings  of  this  people. 

One  charge  more  against  them  is,  that  they  compelled 
their  pastors  to  tollow  some  trade.  How  satiskctory  their 
answer  I  **  We  do  not  think  it  necessar}-  that  our  pastors 
should  work  tor  bread.  They  might  be  better  qualified  to 
instruct  us,  if  we  could  maintain  them  without  their  own 
labour ;  but  our  povertv  has  no  remedy."  So  thev  speak 
in  letters  published  in  157 2.f 

•  1^^"^  *^^^*^  hitherto  rather  rescued  their  character  from 
^|™"^^»  ^*ian  delineated  its  real  nature.  They  appear,  on 
the  whole^  to  have  been  most  unjustly  aspersed  ;  and  the 

^TI;  •  kMi>k  uf  t  V  W&ia<^a^^  c4Jle^l  "  The  I.^i:hi  ^-f  the  Ttvasuk  of 
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reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  their  piety  and 
probity,  from  the  following  testimonies  of  their  enemies : 

[Claude  de  Seyssel,  archbishop  of  Turin,  who  wrote  a 
somewhat  bitter  treatise  against  what  he  calls  the  errors  of 
the  Waldenses  says,}  '  it  much  strengthens  the  Waldenses, 
that,  their  heresy  excepted,  they  generally  live  a  purer  life 
than  other  Christians.  They  never  swear  but  by  compul- 
sion, and  seldom  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain  ;  they  fulfil 
their  promises  with  good  faith ;  and,  living  for  the  most 
part  in  poverty,  they  profess  that  they  alone  preserve  the 
apostolical  life  and  doctrine.'  Lielenstenius,*  a  Dominican, 
speaking  of  the  Waldenses  of  Bohemia,  says,  "  I  say  that 
in  morals  and  life  they  are  good ;  true  in  words,  and  unani- 
mous in  brotherly  love ;  but  their  faith  is  incorrigible  and 
vile,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  treatise." 

These  testimonies,  for  which  I  am  obliged  to  the  researches 
of  archbishop  Usher,t  seem  to  me  to  be  [as}  important 
[as  they]  are  decisive.  Causes  and  effects  are  necessarily 
connected.  How  could  the  Romanist  last  quoted  suppose, 
that  the  faith  of  men  could  be  bad  whose  fruits  were  so  ex- 
cellent ?  Could  he  show  such  fruits  in  the  Boman  Church 
in  general  at  that  time  ? 

We  have  now  seen  the  fullest  testimony  to  the  hohnesg 
of  the  Waldenses ;  and  we  shall  see  shortly  that  the  doc- 
trines which  they  held  were  no  other  than  those,  which, 
under  the  Divine  influence,  we  have  all  along  observed  to 
be  the  constant  root  of  virtue  in  the  world. 

[Peter  Pilichdorf,  who  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury J  wrote  against  the  Valdenses,  says,  they  contend  § 
that  God  alone  ought  to  be  praised,  and  honoured,  and  in- 
vocated,  and  served ;'  that  *  since  he  alone  redeemed  us^ 
he  alone  can  help  us,  that  the  merits  of  the  saints  cannot 
be  applied  to  us  because  they  belong  only  to  themselves. 
After  0  this  life  there  are  no  more  than  two  ways  to  the 

*  [J*  Camerarius  in  Narrat.  de  Ecclesiis  fratrum.  p.  98.1 
t  Usher  de  Christ.  Eccl.  succ.  et  statu,  [c.  6.  s.  15.  p.  80.J 
X  TThere  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the  time  at 
whicn  Pilichdorf  wrote.  Faber,  following  the  Editors  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Patnim  places  him  in  the  xiiith  Century,  and  H.  Wharton  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  Cave  in  the  xvth  :  but  in  the  30tn  chapter  of  his  Treatise  (as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott,  in  his  able  work  on  the  Apoc- 
alypse) the  date  is  ^ven.  **  Jam  sicut  scribitur  anno  1395.  Mille  trecenti 
sexaginta  duo  anni  vel  circiter  elapsi  postquam  Christus  passus  est  pro 
nobis.'']  §  [PiUch.  contra  Vald.  c.  20.]  ||  [Id.  c.  21.] 
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departed,  and  no  such  place  or  condition  as  Purgatory/ 
The  author  of  an  index  of  Valdensic  errors,  subjoined  to 
this  work  of  Pilichdorf,  *  they  would  venerate  neither  the 
very  cross  upon  which  Christ  hung,  nor  the  crown  of  thorns, 
nor  the  nails,  nor  the  spear,  nor  the  garment  without  seam, 
even  if  they  could  behold  the  very  identical  articles  them- 
selves, inasmuch  as  the  veneration  of  all  such  things  is  vain 
and  useless,  being  merely  contrived  by  the  priests  for  the 
sake  of  filthy  lucre.* 

And  Reinerius,  f  their  cruel  persecutor,  owns  that  he 
had  seen  peasants  among  them  who  could  recite  the  Book 
of  Job  by  heart,  and  several  others  who  could  perfectly 
repeat  the  whole  New  Testament. 

The  Bishop  of  Cavillon,  J  once  going  with  a  doctor  of 
divinity  to  convince  these  persons  of  their  errors,  a  confer- 
ence took  place,  and  the  doctor  having  demanded  time  to 
Great  er-    ^^^^  ^^*^  ^^^  articles  of  their  confession,  and  to 
secution,     cousidcr  whether  they  were  against  the   Scrip- 
A.D.  1640.  ^^J.gg  Qj.  jjqj.  . — gi^^j,  gigiji;  days  reported  in  some 

confusion,  that  he  had  found  those  articles  wholly  in  accor- 
dance with  the  Scriptures,  and  that  he  had  not  learned  so 
much  of  the  Scriptures  all  the  days  of  his  life  as  he  had  in 
those  eight  days,  in  examining  those  articles  and  the  autho- 
rities therein  alleged.  This  happened  before  the  great 
persecution  in  Merindol  and  Provence  in  1545.]  §  The 
bishop,  II  [likewise,]  sent  among  them  a  number  of  doctors, 
young  men  who  had  lately  come  from  the  Sorbonne,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  very  centre  of  theological  subtilty  at 
Paris.  One  of  them  openly  owned,  that  he  had  understood 
more  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  from  the  answers  of  the 
little  children  in  their  catechism,  than  by  all  the  disputa- 
tions which  he  had  ever  heard.  This  is  the  testimony  of 
Vesembecius  in  his  oration  concerning  the  Waldenses.  The 
same  author  informs  us  further,  that  Lewis  XII.  importuned 
by  the  calumnies  of  informers,  sent  two  respectable  persons 
into  Provence  to  make  inquiries.     They  reported,  that  in 

*  [Index  Error.  Vald.  ad  Calc.  Pilich.  in  Bibl.  P.  P.  Vol.  xui.  p.  341.] 
t  [Reiner,  de  hsret.  c.  3.] 

X  Foxe's  Acts  and  Mon.  a.d.  1530,  to  1547.  Lugubris  Narrat.  de  Excid. 
Vald.  p.  388,  &c.J 

§  [As  there  was  some  confusion  in  the  testimonies  adduced  by  Milner, 
I  have  made  some  alteration ;  and  added  the  extracts  from  Pilichdorf,  and 
the  author  of  the  Index.]  ||   [Perrin's  Hist.  b.  i.  c.  5.] 
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visiting  all  their  parishes  and  temples,  they  found  no  images 
or  Roman  ceremonies,  but  that  they  could  not  discover  any 
marks  of  the  crimes  with  which  they  were  charged ;  that 
the  sabbath  was  strictly  observed  ;  that  "children  were  bap- 
tized according  to  the  rules  of  the  primitive  Church,  and 
instructed  in  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the 
commandments  of  God.  Lewis  having  heard  the  report, 
declared  with  an  oath,  they  are  better  men  than  myself  or 
my  people."  One  of  the  confessors  of  the  same  king  hav- 
ing, by  his  orders,  visited  the  valley  of  Fraissiniere  in 
Dauphiny,  was  so  struck  with  the  holy  lives  of  the  people 
there,  that  he  declared  in  the  hearing  of  several  competent 
witnesses,  that  he  wished  he  himself  were  as  good  a  Chris- 
tian as  the  worst  inhabitant  in  that  valley. 

We  must  add  here  the  testimony  of  that  great  historian 
Thuanus,  an  enemy  indeed  to  the  Waldenses,  though  a  fair 
and  candid  one.*  He  is  describing  one  of  the  vallies  in- 
habited by  this  people  in  Dauphiny,  which  is  called  the 
stony  valley.  *'  Their  clothing,"  he  says,  "  is  of  the  skins 
of  sheep  ; — they  have  no  linen,  [except  for  the  caps  of  the 
women,] — they  inhabit  seven  villages :  their  houses  are 
constructed  of  flint  stone,  with  a  flat  roof  covered  with  mud, 
which  being  spoiled  or  loosened  by  rain,  they  smooth  again 
with  a  roller.  In  these  they  live  with  their  cattle,  sepa- 
rated fJpom  them,  however,  by  a  fence  ;  they  have  besides 
two  caves  set  apart  for  particular  purposes,  in  one  of  which 
they  conceal  their  cattle,  in  the  other  themselves,  when 
hunted  by  their  enemies.  They  live  on  milk  and  venison, 
being  by  constant  practice  excellent  marksmen.  Poor  a8 
they  are,  they  are  content,  and  live  separate  from  the  rest 
of  mankind.  One  thing  is  astonishing,  that  persons  ex- 
ternally so  savage  and  rude,  should  have  so  much  moral 
cultivation.  They  can  all  read  and  write.  They  under- 
stand French,  so  far  as  is  needful  for  the  understanding  of 
the  Bible  and  the  singing  of  Psalms.  You  can  scarcely 
find  a  boy  among  them  who  cannot  give  you  an  intelligible 
account  of  the  feith  which  they  profess ;  in  this,  indeed, 
they  resemble  their  brethren  of  the  other  vallies ;  they  pay 
tribute  with  a  good  conscience,  and  the  obligation  of  this 
duty  is  peculiarly  noted  in  the  confession  of  their  faith.  If, 

•  Thuan.  Hist,  b,  xxvii.  p.  16.  [ap.  Perrin  l,.i.  c.  6.1 
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by  reason  of  the  civil  wars,  they  are  prevented  from  doing 
this,  they  carefully  set  apart  the  sum,  and  at  the  first  op- 
portunity pay  it  to  the  king's  tax-gatherers." 

Francis  I.*  the  successor  of  Lewis  XII.  received,  on  in- 
quiry, the  following  information  concerning  the  Waldensesof 
Merindol,  and  other  neighbouring  places :  that  they  were 
a  laborious  people,  who  came  from  Piedmont  to  dwell  in 
Provence,  about  two  hundred  years  ago ;  that  they  had 
much  improved  the  country  by  their  industry  ;  that  their 
manners  were  most  excellent ;  and  that  they  were  honest, 
liberal,  hospitable,  and  humane  ;  that  they  were  distinct 
from  others  in  this,  that  they  could  not  bear  the  sound  of 
blasphemy,  or  the  naming  of  the  devil,  or  any  [oaths,] 
except  on  solemn  occasions ;  and,  that  if  ever  they  fell  into 
company  where  blasphemy  or  lewdness  formed  the  substance 
of  the  discourse,  they  instantly  withdrew  themselves. 

Such  are  the  testimonies  to  the  character  of  this  people 
from  enemies ! 

That  they  are  well  spoken  of  by  Protestants  since  the 
Reformation,  might  be  expected;  and  I  need  not  dwell 
largely  upon  evidences  drawn  from  this  source.  Beza, 
Bullinger,  and  Luther,  testify  the  excellence  of  the  Wal- 
denses.  The  last-mentioned  Reformer  deserves  the  more 
to  be  regarded,  because  he  owns  that  he  once  was  preju- 
diced against  them.  He  understood  by  their  confessions 
and  writings  that  they  had  been,  for  ages,  singularly  serious 
and  expert  in  the  use  of  the  Scriptures. — He  rejoiced,  and 
gave  thanks  to  God,  that  he  had  enabled  the  Reformed  and 
the  Waldenses  to  see  and  own  each  other  as  brethren. f 

CEcolampadius  and  Martin  Bucer  also,  in  the  year  1530, 
wrote  an  affectionate  letter  to  the  Waldenses  of  Provence. 

After  so  many  testimonies  to  the  character  of  this  peo- 
ple, the  evidence  of  Vignaux,  a  Waldensian  pastor  in  the 
vallies  of  Piedmont,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  their  life  and 
manners,  may  deserve  our  attention.  "  We  never  mix 
ourselves,"  says  he,  "  with  the  church  of  Rome  in  marriage. 
Yet  Roman-catholic  lords  and  others  prefer  our  people  as 
servants,  to  those  of  their  own  religion,  and  come  from  far 
to  seek  nurses  among  us  for  their  children.".): 

*  [J.  Cameran.  ap.  Perrin.  1.  i.  c.  5.]       t  Vesoiubecius.  [an.  Porrin.  1.  i.  c.  0.] 
J  [M  de  Vignaux  ap.  PiTi-in.  1.  i.  c.  «.] 
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It  is  remarkable  that  Thomas  Walden,  who  wrote  against 
Wickliff,  says,  that  the  doctrine  of  Waldo  was  conveyed 
from  France  into  England.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  thought 
improbable,  that  the  English,  being  masters  of  Guienne 
for  a  long  time,  should  have  received  some  beams  of  divine 
truth  from  the  followers  of  Waldo.  By  the  general  con- 
fession of  the  Romanists,  indeed,  the  Protestants  and  the 
Waldenses  were  looked  on  as  holding  the  same  principles.* 

The  churches  of  Piedmont,  however,  on  account  of  their 
superior  antiquity,  were  regarded  as  guides  of  the  rest ; 
insomuch,  that  when  two  pastors,  who  had  been  sent  by 
them  into  Bohemia,  acted  with  perfidy,  and  occasioned  a 
ffrievous  persecution,  still  the  Bohemians  ceased  not  to 
desire  pastors  from  Piedmont ;  only  they  requested,  that 
none  but  persons  of  tried  characters  might  be  sent  to  them 
for  the  fiiture.t 

I  can  only  give  the  general  outlines  :  if  the  finer  and 
more  numerous  lines  of  this  scene  could  be  circumstantially 
drawn,  a  spectacle  more  glorious  could  scarcely  be  exhibited 
to  the  reader.  From  the  borders  of  Spain,  throughout  the 
south  of  France,  for  the  most  part,  among  and  below  the 
Alps,  along  the  Rhine,  on  both  sides  of  its  course,  and  even 
to  Bohemia,  thousands  of  godly  souls  were  seen  patiently 
to  bear  persecution  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  against  whom 
malice  could  say  no  evil,  but  what  admits  the  most  satisfac- 
tory refutation  :  men  distinguished  for  every  virtue,  and 
only  hated  because  of  godliness  itself.  Persecutors  with  a 
sign  owned,  that,  because  of  their  virtue,  they  were  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Church.  But  of  what 
Church  ?  Of  that,  which  in  the  thirteenth  century  and 
long  before  had  evidenced  itself  to  be  Antichristian.  Here 
were  not  an  individual  or  two,  like  Bernard,  but  very  many 
real  Christians,  who  held  the  real  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
and  carefully  abstained  from  all  the  idolatry  of  the  times. 
How  obdurate  is  the  heart  of  man  by  nature  !  men  could 
see  and  own  the  superior  excellence  of  these  persons,  and 
yet  could  barbarously  persecute  them  !  What  a  blessed 
light  is  that  of  Scripture  !  By  that  the  Waldenses  saw 
the  road  to  heaven,  of  which  the  wisest  of  their  contempo- 
raries were  ignorant,  who,  though  called  Christians,  made 
•  [Perrin  1.  i.  c.  a]  t  [Perrin  1.  i.  c.  9.] 
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no  use  of  the  oracles  of  God  !  How  marvellous  are  the 
ways  of  God  I  How  faithful  his  promise  in  supporting  and 
maintaining  a  Church,  even  in  the  darkest  times !  But 
her  livery  is  often  sackcloth,  and  her  external  bread  is  that 
of  affliction,  while  she  sojourns  on  earth.  But  let  no  fac- 
tious partizan  encourage  himself  in  sedition  by  looking  at 
the  Waldenses.  We  have  seen  how  obedient  they  were 
to  established  governments  ;  and  that  separation  from  a 
Church,  so  corrupt  as  that  of  Rome,  was  with  them  only 
matter  of  necessity.  The  best  and  wisest  in  all  ages  have 
acted  in  the  same  manner,  and  have  dreaded  the  evils  of 
schism  more  than  those  of  a  defect  in  discipline.  We  shall 
now  see  what  the  Waldenses  were  in  point  of  doctrine  and 
discipline.  For  their  virtues  had  an  evangelical  principle, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  accounts  are  so  very 
scanty  on  a  subject  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  desire 
to  understand  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord. 


CHAP.  III. 
THE  DOCTRINE  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  WALDENSES. 

The  leading  principle  of  this  Church,  which  God  raised  up 
in  the  dark  ages  to  bear  witness  to  his  Gospel,  is  that  in 
which  all  the  Protestant  Churches  agreed,  namely,  "  that 
we  ought  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  contain 
all  things  necessary  to  our  salvation,  and  that  nothing  ought 
to  be  received  as  an  article  of  faith  but  what  God  hath  re- 
vealed to  us."  *  Wherever  this  principle  is  not  only  as- 
sented to  in  form,  but  also  received  with  the  heart,  it  expels 
superstition  and  idolatry.  The  worship  of  one  God,  through 
the  one  Mediator,  and  by  the  influence  of  one  Holy  Spirit, 
is  practised  sincerely.  For  the  dreams  of  purgatory,  the 
intercession  of  saints,  the  adoration  of  images,  dependence 
on  relics  and  austerities,  cannot  stand  before  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture.  Salvation  by  grace,  through  faith  in  Christ 
alone,  as  it  is  the  peculiar  truth  and  glory  of  the  Scriptures, 
so  it  is  the  boast  and  joy  of  the  Christian,  who  knows  him- 
self to  be  that  guilty,  polluted  creature  which  the  same 

*  Vignaux  in  his  memorials  of  the  Waldenses,  See  this  principle  ex- 
pressed in  a  similar  manner  in  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England, 
rltem  quicquid  prgjdicatur,  quod  per  textum  Biblia  non  probatur  pro 
fabulis  nabent.    Reiner,  de  haeret.  c.  6.] 
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Scriptures  describe.  How  abominable  to  such  a  one  is  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences,  and  of  commutation  for  offences, 
and  the  whole  structure  of  the  papal  domination  !  The 
true  love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbour,  even  the  true  holi- 
ness, which  is  the  great  end  and  aim  of  Christ's  redemption, 
must  be  subverted  by  these  human  inventions.  The  Wal- 
denses  were  faithful  to  the  great  fundamental  principle  of 
Protestantism.  Enough  appears  on  record  to  prove,  that 
they  were  formed  by  the  grace  of  God  to  show  forth  his 

E raise  in  the  world  ;  and  great  as  the  resemblance  appears 
etween  them  and  the  Reformed,  if  we  had  as  many  writings 
of  the  former,  as  we  have  of  the  latter,  the  resemblance  in 
all  probability  would  appear  still  more  striking. 

"  They  *  affirm,  that  there  is  only  one  Mediator,  and 
therefore  that  we  must  not  invocate  the  Saints." 

"  That  there  is  no  purgatory  ;  but  that  all  those  who  are 
justified  by  Christ  go  into  life  eternal." 

"  They  receive  two  Sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.  They  affirm,  that  all  masses  are  damnable,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  repeated  for  the  dead,  and  that  there- 
fore they  ought  to  be  abolished  ;  to  which  they  add  the 
rejection  of  numberless  ceremonies.  They  deny  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope,  especially  the  power  which  he  hath 
usuiped  over  the  civil  government  ;  and  they  admit  no 
other  degrees,  except  those  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 
They  condemn  the  popedom  as  the  true  Babylon,  allow  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  define  the  true  Church  to  be 
those  who  hear  and  understand  the  word  of  God." 

Vignaux  t  mentions  old  manuscripts  extant  among  the 
Waldenses,  containing  catechisms  and  sermons,  which  de- 
monstrate with  what  superior  light  they  were  favoured,  in 
a  time  of  immense  darkness.  A  number  of  their  old  trea- 
tises evince,  that  for  some  hundreds  of  years  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  which  alone  can  produce  such  holiness  of  life 
as  the  Waldenses  exhibited  in  their  conduct,  were  professed, 
understood,  and  embraced  by  this  chosen  people,  while  An- 
tichrist was  in  the  very  height  of  his  power. 

They  appear  to  have  had  all  the  essentials  of  Church- 
^scipline  among  them  ;  and  their  circumstances  of  distress, 
of  poverty,  and  of  persecution,  however  disagreeable  to  flesh 

*  Yignaiiz.  [ap.  Peirin  1.  i.  c.  6.]  t  [Id.  lib.  i.  c.  7.] 
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9Skd  bloody  favoured  that  spirit  of  submissioD  and  subordi- 
nation, which  ever  promotes  a  salutary  exercise  of  discipline ; 
through  the  want  of  which,  among  ourselves,  Church-rules 
are  too  commonly  treated  as  insignificant.  A  state  of  re- 
finement, of  wealth,  of  luxury,  and  of  political  speculation, 
was  unknown  to  the  Waldenses  :  how  subversive  such  a 
state  is  of  the  most  wholesome  ecclesiastical  authority,  the 
experience  of  our  own  age  demonstrates. 

in  a  book  concerning  their  pastors,  we  have  this  account 
of  their  vocation  : 

"  AH,*  who  are  to  be  ordained  as  pastors  among  us, 
while  they  are  yet  at  home,  entreat  us  to  receive  them  into 
the  ministry,  and  desire  that  we  would  pray  to  Gt)d,  that 
they  may  be  rendered  capable  of  so  great  a  charge.  They 
are  to  learn  by  heart  all  the  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  John,  all  the  canonical  epistle3,  and  a  good  part  of  the 
writings  of  Solomon,  David,  and  the  prophets.  Afterwards, 
having  exhibited  proper  testimonials  of  their  leammg  and 
conversation,  they  are  admitted  as  pastors  by  the  imposition 
of  hands.  The  junior  pastors  must  do  nothing  without  the 
license  of  their  seniors  ;  nor  are  the  seniors  to  undertake 
any  thing  without  the  approbation  of  their  colleagues,  that 
every  thing  may  be  done  among  us  in  order.  We  pastors 
meet  together  once  every  year,  to  settle  our  affairs  in  a 
general  synod.  Those  whom  we  teach  afford  us  food  and 
raiment  with  good-will,  and  without  compulsion.  The 
money  given  us  by  the  people  is  carried  to  the  said  general 
synod,  is  there  received  by  the  elders,  and  applied  partly 
to  the  supply  of  travellers,  and  partly  to  the  relief  of  the 
indigent  If  a  pastor  among  us  shall  fall  into  a  gross  sin, 
he  is  ejected  from  the  community,  and  debarred  from  the 
function  of  preaching,**  + 

Such  was  the  manner  of  choosing  the  Barbs,  and  such 
was  the  plan  of  Church-government. 

To  transcribe  their  confessions  of  faith  would  be  tedious ; 
let  it  suffice  to  mention  the  most  interesting  points.  They 
unquestionably  received  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  that  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Athanasius.  They  acknowledged  the 
same  canon  of  Scripture,  which  the  Church  of  England 
does  in  her  sixth  Article  ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable, 

f  £Perrin  1.  i.  c.  10.]  t  [Articles  on  discipline,  2,  and  4.] 
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they  give  the  same  account  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  ac- 
companied with  the  same  remark  of  Jerome,  which  the  rea- 
der will  find  in  the  same  sixth  Article.  They  say,  "  these 
books  teach  us,  that  there  is  one  God,  Almighty,  wise  and 
good,  who  in  his  goodness  made  all  things.  He  created 
Adam  after  his  own  image.  But  through  the  malice  of  the 
devil,  and  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  we  became  sinners  in  and  by  Adam.  That 
Christ  is  our  life  and  truth,  and  peace,  and  righteousness, 
our  shepherd  and  advocate,  our  sacrifice  and  priest,  who 
died  for  the  salvation  of  all  who  should  believe,  and  also 
rose  again  for  our  justification." 

The  confession  of  the  Bohemian  Waldenses,  published 
in  the  former  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  very  explicit 
on  these  articles.  They  say,  that  men  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge themselves  bom  in  sin,  and  to  be  burdened  with  the 
weight  of  sin ;  that  they  ought  to  acknowledge,  that  for 
this  depravity,  and  for  the  sins  springing  up  fi^om  this  root 
of  bitterness,  utter  perdition  deservedly  hangs  over  their 
heads,  and  that  all  should  own  that  they  can  no  way  justify 
themselves  by  any  works  or  endeavours,  nor  have  any  thing 
to  trust  to  but  Christ  alone.  They  hold,  that  by  raith  in 
Christ,  men  are,  through  mercy,  fi'eely  justified,  and  attain 
salvation  by  Christ,  without  human  help  or  merit.  They 
hold,  that  all  confidence  is  to  be  fixed  in  him  alone,  and  all 
our  care  to  be  cast  upon  him  ;  and,  that  for  his  sake  only 
God  is  pacified,  and  adopts  us  to  be  his  children.  They 
teach  also,  that  no  man  can  have  this  faith  by  his  own  power, 
will,  or  pleasure  ;  that  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  who,  where  it 
pleaseth  him,  worketh  it  in  man  by  his  Spirit.*  They 
teach  also  the  doctrine  of  good  works  as  fruits  and  evi- 
dences of  a  lively  faith,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Church  of  England  does  in  her  twelfth  Article,  and  more 
largely  in  her  Homilies.f 

The  Waldenses  in  general  express  their  firm  belief,  that 
there  is  no  other  Mediator  than  Jesus  Christ :  they  speak 
with  great  respect  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  holy,  humble, 
and  fiill  of  grace ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  totally  dis- 
countenance that  senseless  and  extravagant  admiration,  in 
which  she  had  been  held  for  ages.     They  assert,  that  all, 

*  MorUnd,p.  48.  t  Id.  49. 
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who  have  been  and  shall  be  saved,  have  been  elected  of 
God  before  the  foundation  of  the  world :  and  that  whoso- 
ever upholds  free-will,  absolutely  denies  predestination  and 
the  grace  of  God*  I  use  their  own  term  free-will,  not 
that  1  think  it  strictly  proper.  But  what  they  meant  by 
an  upholder  of  fi^e-will,  is  not  hard  to  be  understood, 
namely,  one  who  maintains  that  there  are  resources  in  the 
nature  of  man  suflScient  to  enable  him  to  live  to  God  as  he 
ought,  without  any  need  of  the  renewal  of  his  nature  by 
divine  grace. 

"Wet  honour,"  say  they,  "the  secular  powers  with 
subjection,  obedience,  promptitude,  and  payment  of  tri- 
bute." On  this  subject  they  are  repeatedly  explicit,  and 
mention  the  example  of  our  Lord,  "  who  refused  not  to 
pay  tribute,  not  taking  upon  himself  any  jurisdiction  of 
temporal  power." 

They  give  a  practical  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  faith  of  the  orthodox  in 
all  ages.  Let  it  suffice  to  mention  what  they  say  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  "  We  believe,J  that  he  is  our  Comforter, 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son ;  by  whose 
INSPIRATION  we  pray,  being  renewed  by  him  who 
FORMETH  all  good  works  within  us,  and  by  him  we  have 
knowledge  of  ml  truth."  Of  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
sacraments,  they  speak  the  common  language  of  the  Protes- 
tant Churches.  The  difference,  indeed,  between  real  good 
men  in  all  ages,  even  in  point  of  sentiment,  on  frmdamental 
questions,  is  much  smaller  than  what  many  believe.  Triffing 
differences  have  been  exceedingly  magnified,  partly  through 
ignorance,  and  partly  through  malevolence.  Through  the 
course  of  this  history  the  uniformity  of  faith,  of  inward  ex- 
perience, and  of  external  practice,  has  appeared  in  the  dif- 
ferent ages  of  the  Church.  For  it  is  the  same  God  who 
WORKETH  ALL  IN  ALL  in  his  real  saints. 

It  is  remarkable  that  an  ancient  confession  of  faith, 
copied  out  of  certain  manuscripts  bearing  date  1120,  that 
is,  forty  years  before  Peter  Waldo,  contains  the  same  arti- 
cles in  substance,  and  in  many  particulars  in  the  same  words, 
as  those,  an  abridgment  of  which  has  been  given,  and  which 
were  approved  of  in  the  sixteenth  century.     The  conclu- 

*  Id.  p,  40.  t  [Perrin  1.  i.  c.  12.]  J  [Id.  1.  i.  c.  13.] 
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sion  from  this  fact  is,  that  though  Waldo  was  a  most  con- 
siderable benefactor  to  the  Wmdensian  Churches,  by  his 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  his  other  writings,  his  preach- 
ing, and  his  sufferings,  he  was  not  properly  their  founder. 
Their  plan  of  doctrine  and  Church-establishment,  particu- 
larly in  Piedmont,  was  of  prior  date,  nor  can  any  other  ac- 
count of  the  existence  and  light  of  a  Church  so  pure  and 
sound,  in  ages  so  remarkably  corrupt,  be  given  than  this, 
that  the  labours  of  Claudius  of  Turin  in  the  ninth  century 
had,  under  God,  produced  these  effects.     Men,  who  spend, 
and  are  spent  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  profit  of 
souls,  have  no  conception  of  the  importance  of  their  efforts. 
While  the  schemes  and  toils  of  an  ambitious  conqueror,  or 
an  intriguing  politician,  which,  at  the  time,  fill  the  world 
with  admiration,  often  vanish  like  smoke,  the  humble  and 
patient  labours  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  though,  during  his 
own  life,  derided  and  despised  by  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth,  remain  in  durable  effects  to  succeedmg  generations, 
and  emancipate  thousands  fi-om  the  dominion  of  sin  and 
Satan.     God  will  work,  and  who  shall  let  it?     In 
one  article,  indeed,  these  professors  of  pure  religion  seem 
to  have  carried  their  zeal  beyond  the  bounds  of  Christian 
discretion.     "  We  have,"  say  they,  "  always  accounted  as 
unspeakable  abominations  before  God,  all  those  inventions 
of  men,  namely,  the  feasts  and  the  vigils  of  the  Saints." 
To  the9e  they  add  the  idolatrous  corruptions  of  the  pope- 
dom.    They  either  did  not  know,  or  did  not  consider,  that 
the  anniversaries  of  the  martyrdoms  of  primitive  Saints 
were  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  were  obser\'ed  in  the  purest 
times,  even  in  the  second  century.     As  they  were  at  that 
time  observed,  they  seem  not  to  have  had  any  superstitious 
alloy,  and  might  be  productive  of  the  best  consequences, 
much  less  do  they  deserve  the  title  of  ^^  unspeakable  abom- 
inations."    But  the  adoration  and  canonization  of  Saints, 
with  other  practices,  which  deserve  the  name  of  abomina- 
tions, being  incorporated  with  these  festivals,  in  the  twelfth 
and  some  preceding  centuries,  naturally  account  for  the 
zealous  and  unreasonable  indignation  of  these  reformers. 
The  ancient  catechism  *  for  the  instruction  of  their  youth, 

*  [It  IB  generally  believed  that  this  Catechism  is  not  so  ancient  aa 
Morlimd  Mia  Ferrin  supposed  it  to  have  been.] 
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contains  the  same  vital  truths  in  substance,  which  form  the 
catechisms  of  Protestant  Churches.  I  shall  mention  two 
or  three  particulars,  which  are  most  strikingly  peculiar. 

"  Q.  Wherein  consists  your  salvation  ? 

Ans.  In  three  substantial  virtues,  which  do  necessarily 
belong  to  salvation. 

Q.  How  can  you  prove  that  ? 

Ans.  The  Apostle  writes,  1  Cor.  xiii.  "  Now  abideth 
faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three." 

Q.  What  is  faith? 

Ans.  According  to  the  Apostle,  Heb.  xi.  1,  it  is  "  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen.** 

Q.  How  many  sorts  of  faith  are  there  ? 

Ans.  There  are  two  sorts,  a  living  and  a  dead  &ith. 

Q.  What  is  a  living  faith  ? 

Ans.  It  is  that  which  works  by  love. 

Q.  What  is  a  dead  faith  ? 

Ans.  According  to  St.  James,  that  faith  which  is  with- 
out works,  is  dead.  Again,  faith  is  nothing  without  works. 
Or,  a  dead  faith  is  to  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  and  to 
believe  those  things  which  relate  to  God,  and  not  [to]  be- 
lieve IN  him." 

This  last  clause  seems  happily  descriptive  of  the  point. 
To  believe  in  Christ  is  by  himself,  in  John  vi.  illustrated 
by  coming  to  him  or  trusting  in  him,  being  an  exercise  of 
heart  toward  Christ,  which  always  works  by  love.  Whereas 
a  bare  unoperative  assent  to  certain  doctrinal  truths  implies 
no  reception  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  though  it  is  all  that 
thousands  look  on  as  necessary  to  constitute  a  genuine  be- 
liever. That  the  composers  of  this  catechism  had  in  view 
this  important  distinction  between  speculatively  believing  a 
person  to  exist,  and  cordially  believmg  in  that  person,  ap- 
pears from  another  question  and  answer. 

"  Q.  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  ? 

Ans.  No  ;  for  it  is  a  creature ;  but  I  believe  that  there 
is  one." 

They  then  proceed  to  show  that  the  real  Church  con- 
sists "  of  the  elect  of  God  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  by  the  grace  of  God,  through  the  merit  of 
Christ,  gathered  together  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  fore- 
ordained to  eternal  life." 
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The  Waldensian  Churches  had  also  an  exposition  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lords 
Prayer,  and  the  Sacraments.  So  remarkably  has  the  Spirit 
of  God,  in  all  ages,  led  the  real  Church,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  her  children,  by  com- 
ments on  the  most  necessary  fundamentals !  The  Protestant 
Churches,  in  their  original  construction,  all  followed  the 
same  plan.  An  excess  of  ceremonies,  and  a  burdensome 
round  of  superstitions,  filled  all  the  dominions  of  the  papacy, 
while  here  and  there  an  inventive  genius,  like  Peter  Abe- 
lard,  endeavoured  to  swell  the  minds  of  men  by  philosophi- 
cal refinements.  In  the  mean  time  the  genuine  Christians 
were  feeding  on  the  bread  of  life,  which  was  supplied  by 
the  Divine  Word,  and  was  communicated  through  the  me- 
dium of  catechetical  and  expository  tracts,  adapted  to  the 
plainest  understandings.  At  this  day  true  Christians  are 
employed  in  the  same  manner ;  and  a  diligent  observer  may 
distinguish  them  firom  those  of  the  superstitious  or  the  self- 
sufficient  cast.  In  our  times,  indeed,  there  does  appear 
one  remarkable  difierence  of  circumstances  firom  the  state 
of  religion  in  the  thirteenth  century,  namely,  that  the  self- 
sufficient  sceptical  spirit  predominates  extremely  above  the 
superstitious.* 

I  have  examined  the  Waldensian  expositions,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  Scripture-proofs  annexed  to  them,  must  at 
that  day  have  formed  a  very  salutary  body  of  instruction.  But 
the  numerous  modem  treatises  which  are  extant  on  the  same 
subjects,  render  it  superfluous  for  me  to  give  them  in  detail. 
A  few  of  the  most  striking  thoughts  shall  be  mentioned. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  in  their  exposition  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Waldensian  reformers  give  us  the  well- 
known  text  in  1  John,  v.  7,  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  They  were,  it  seems,  perfectly  satisfied  of  its 
authenticity,  and  most  probably  at  that  time  had  never 
heard  of  any  suggestions  to  the  contrary. 

"  The  Son  of  God,  by  the  commandment  of  God  the 
Father,  and  by  his  own  fi-ee-will,  was  lifted  up  upon  the 
altar  of  the  cross,  and  was  crucified,  and  hath  redeemed 
mankind  with  his  own  blood ;  which  work  being  accomplished, 

•  [Tliin,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  written  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.] 
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he  arose  from  the  dead  the  third  day,  having  diffused  through 
the  world  a  light  everlasting,  like  a  new  sun  ;  that  is,  the 
glory  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  a  heavenly  inheritance, 
which  the  Son  of  God  hath  promised  to  give  to  all  those 
who  serve  him  in  faith." 

Hear,  in  a  few  instances,  how,  in  common  with  all  evan- 
gelical expositors,  they  understand  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
the  commandments.  For  "  the  first  degree  to  salvation  is 
the  knowledge  of  sin ;  and  therefore,  acknowled^ng  our 
fault,  we  approach  with  confidence  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
and  confess  our  sins." 

"  All  that  love  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  ob- 
serve not  the  first  commandment. — If  a  man  shall  say,  I 
cannot  tell  whether  I  have  a  greater  love  to  God,  or  to 
that  which  he  forbids  me  to  love,  let  him  know,  that  what 
a  man  loves  least,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  is  that  which  he  is 
most  willing  to  lose,  and  that  which  he  loves  the  most,  he 
preserves.  Men  cast  their  merchandise  into  the  sea,  to 
preserve  their  lives ;  which  shows  that  they  love  Ufe  more 
than  property.  By  such  rules  thou  mayest  try,  whether 
thou  tovest  God  more  than  all  persons  and  things  besides, 
or  whether  thou  art  an  idolater. 

On  the  second  commandment  they  are  soundly  argu- 
mentative and  judiciously  exact,  because  of  the  abomina- 
tions with  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  with  which  all 
Europe  was  infected,  except  themselves. 

"  In  the  third  commandment  we  are  forbidden  to  swear 
falsely,  vainly,  or  by  custom. — An  oath  acknowledgeth  that 
God  knows  the  truth,  and  it  confirmeth  a  thing  that  is 
doubtful :  it  is  an  act  of  divine  service,  and  therefore  they, 
who  swear  by  the  elements,  do  sin." — 

["  On  the  fourth,]  those  who  will  observe  the  Sabbath 
of  Christians,  that  is,  who  will  sanctify  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  must  be  careful  of  four  things:  1st.  to  cease  firom 
earthly  and  worldly  labours ;  2nd.  to  abstain  from  sin ;  3rd. 
not  to  be  slothfiil  in  regard  of  good  works  ;  and  4th.  to  do 
those  things  which  are  for  the  good  of  the  soul."  They 
support  their  assertion  by  the  case  of  the  sabbath-breaker 
in  the  book  of  Numbers,  who  was  stoned  to  death. 

In  the  rest  of  the  commandments,  they  extend  the  mean- 
ing to  the  desires  of  the  heart,  and  vindicate  their  interpreta- 
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tion  by  the  well-known  passages  in  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  How  could  senous  persons,  who  thus  see  the  spirit- 
uality of  the  law,  ever  find  rest  to  their  consciences  but  in  the 
blood  of  Christ  ?  How  common  is  it  for  self-righteous 
persons  on  the  other  hand  to  curtail  the  demands  of  the  law, 
and  make  light  of  sin,  that  they  may  justify  themselves  I 

On  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  a  very  sensible  introduction, 
they  observe,  that  [St.  Augustin  saith  "  to  pray  much  is 
to  be  fervent  in  prayer,"]  for  "  Gt)d,  who  seeth  the  secrets 
of  our  hearts,  is  more  moved  by  a  deep  groan  or  sigh,  with 
complaints  and  tears,  that  come  from  the  heart,  than  by  a 
thousand  words."  In  opposition  to  the  formal  rounds  of 
repetition  at  that  time  so  fashionable,  they  say,  ^^  there  is 
no  man,  who  can  keep  his  mind  attentive  to  prayer  a  whole 
day  or  a  whole  night  together,  except  God  give  the  special 
assistance  of  his  grace.  God  hath  therefore  appointed  to 
his  servants  other  exercises,  sometimes  in  one  way,  some- 
times in  another,  which  are  to  be  performed  for  the  good  of 
themselves  or  of  their  neighbours,  with  their  hearts  lifted 
up  to  God." — "  No  prayer  can  be  pleasing  to  God,  which 
refers  not  some  way  or  other  to  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Every 
Christian  ought  to  apply  himself  to  understand  and  learn  it." 

There  is  among  tne  records  of  this  people  a  very  ancient 
confession  of  sin,  which  was  commonly  used,  and  which 
shows  that  they  taught  every  person  to  apply  to  himself 
that  hideous  picture  of  human  depravity  which  St.  Paul 
delineates,*  *'  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all 
the  world  become  guilty  before  God.  If  no  more  could 
be  said  for  this  people,  than  that  they  hated  the  gross  abo- 
minations of  popery,  and  condemned  the  vices  of  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind,  they  might  have  been  ostentatious  Pha- 
risees, or  self-sufficient  Socinians.  But  though,  no  doubt, 
there  were  unsound  professors  among  them,  as  among  all 
other  bodies  of  Christians,  yet,  in  their  community,  there 
were  a  number  of  real  Christians,  who  knew  how  to  direct 
the  edge  of  their  severity  against  the  ^'  sins  that  dwelled 
in  them,"  and  who,  being  truly  humbled  under  a  piercing 
sight  of  native  depravity,  betook  themselves  wholly  to  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  for  salvation.  Hear  how  they 
speak  :  "  Excuse  myself  I  cannot ;  for  thou,  O  Loixl,  hast 

♦  Rom.  iii.  10—20. 
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showed  me  both  what  is  good  and  evil.  I  have  understood 
thy  power ;  I  have  not  been  ignorant  of  thy  wisdom :  I 
have  known  thy  justice  ;  and  have  tasted  of  thy  goodness. 
Yet  all  the  evil  which  I  do  proceeds  from  my  own  depra- 
vity.— ^I  have  committed  many  evils  from  the  beginning  of 
my  life  ;  covetousness  is  rooted  in  my  heart ;  I  love  riches, 
I  seek  after  applause,  and  bear  little  love  to  those  who  have 
obliged  me  by  their  kindness.  If  thou  do  not  pardon  me, 
my  soul  must  go  down  to  perdition.  Anger  likewise  reigns 
in  my  heart,  and  envy  gnaws  me ;  for  I  am  naturally  with- 
out charity. — I  am  slow  to  do  good,  but  industrious  to  do 
evil. — I  have  blinded  myself,  and  have  had  many  evil 
thoughts  against  thee.  1  have  cast  mine  eyes  on  vain 
delights,  and  have  seldom  lifted  them  up  to  thy  face.  I 
have  lent  an  ear  to  empty  sounds,  and  to  many  evil  speak- 
ings ;  but  to  hear  and  understand  thy  laws  hath  been  grie- 
vous and  irksome  to  me.  I  have  taken  more  pleasure  in 
the  noisome  sink  of  sin,  than  in  divine  sweetness ;  I  have 
even  worshipped  sin  ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  my 
own  guilt,  and  to  lay  it  upon  another. — My  mind  and  bodv 
are  wounded;  my  heart  hath  been  delighted  with  evil 
things  ;  with  many  fooUsh  and  unprofitable  objects. — I  have 
turned  aside  into  bye-patbs,  and,  by  my  levity,  have  given 
an  ill  example  to  others.  I  have  slandered  my  neighbour, 
and  have  loved  him  only  because  of  my  temporal  interest.**— 

There  is  not,  in  any  age,  a  truly  humble  and  serious 
Christian,  who  will  not  acknowledge  himself  guilty  in  all 
these  respects  before  God,  even  though  his  conduct  has, 
comparatively  speaking,  been  blameless  before  men.  It  is 
the  want  of  self-knowledge  which  keeps  men  ignorant  of 
their  ill  desert  before  God ;  and,  in  truth,  nothing  is  so 
much  unknown  to  men  in  general  as  the  propensity  of  their 
own  hearts.  This  knowledge,  however,  was  found  among 
the  Waldenses :  and  hence  they  were  a  humble  people, 
prepared  to  receive  the  Gospel  of  Christ  from  the  heart, 
to  walk  in  his  steps,  to  carry  his  cross,  and  to  fear  sin  above 
all  other  evils. 

Some  ancient  inquisitorial  memoirs,  describing  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  this  people,  speak  to  this  effect: 
^*  kneeling  on  their  knees,*  they  continue  in  prayers  with 

*  [AUix  \K  2.%.  I 
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silence,  SO  long  as  a  man  may  say  thirty  or  forty  Paternosters. 
This  they  do  daily  with  great  reverence,  when  they  have 
no  strangers  with  them,  both  before  dinner  and  after ;  like- 
wise before  supper  and  after,  and  when  they  retire  to  rest, 
and  in  the  morning — Before  they  go  to  meat,  the  elder 
among  them  says,  God,  who  blessed  the  five  barley-loaves 
and  two  fishes  before  his  disciples  in  the  wilderness,  bless 
this  table  and  that  which  is  set  upon  it,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  after  meat  he 
says,  the  God  which  has  given  us  bodily  food,  grant  us 
spiritual  life,  and  may  God  be  with  us,  and  we  always  with 
him,  [and  the  company  answer,  amen.]  After  their  meals 
they  teach  and  exhort  one  another." 

Keinerius,*  their  adversary,  declares,  **  that  a  certain 
Waldensian  heretic,  with  a  view  of  turning  a  person  from 
the  Catholic  faith,  swam  over  a  river  in  the  night  and  in 
the  winter,  to  come  to  him  and  teach  him  the  novel  doc- 
trines." [And  the  same  person  gives  the  following  character 
of  dissidents  firom  the  Church  of  Rome  in  his  time,  and  no 
doubt  with  especial  reference  to  the  Waldenses  :]  "  Heretics 
are  known  by  their  manners  and  words  ;  for  they  are  or- 
derly and  modest  in  their  manners  and  behaviour.  They 
avoid  all  appearance  of  pride  in  their  dress,  they  neither 
wear  rich  clothes,  nor  are  they  too  mean  and  ragged  in 
their  attire.  They  avoid  commerce,  that  they  may  be  free 
from  falsehood  [and  oaths]  and  deceit :  they  live  by  manual 
industry,  as  day-labourers  or  mechanics  ;  and  their  preach- 
ers are  weavers  and  taylors.  They  seek  not  to  amass 
wealth,  but  are  content  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  They 
are  chaste,  [particularly  the  Leonists,  and  in  meat  and 
drink  they  are  temperate,  they  resort  neither  to  taverns  nor 
dances  nor  to  any  other  vanities,  they  abstain  from  anger, 
they  are  always  engaged  in  working  or  in  learning  or  in 
teaching,  and  therefore  they  spend  but  little  time  in  prayer, 
they  hypocritically  go  to  Church,  confess,  communicate 
and  hear  sermons,  but  this  they  do  to  catch  the  preacher  in 
his  words,  they  are  known  likewise  by  their  precise  and 
modest  words,t  they  avoid  slander,  foolish  jesting,  and 
levity  of  words,  especially  falsehood  and  oaths."]  { 

*  [Reiner,  de  hscret.  c.  3.] 
t  [The  reading  of  M.  F.  Illyricus  is  "  Consimiliter  et  inulieres  eorum 
sunt  modestie.'*     In  like  manner  also  tlieir  women  arc  modest.] 
J  [Reiner,  de  haeret.  c.  7.1 
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Their  directions  to  pastors  in  visiting  the  sick  are  fiill  of 
evangehcal  simplicity.  The  afflicted  person  is  exhorted  to 
look  to  Christ  as  the  great  pattern  of  patient  sufferers, 
^^  who  is  the  true  Son  of  God,  and  yet  hath  been  more  af- 
flicted than  we  all,  and  more  tormented  than  any  other. — 
Let  the  sick  man  consider  with  himself,  that  he  is  [not  so] 
grievously  afflicted  as  his  Saviour  was,  when  he  suffered  for 
us  ;  for  which  thanks  should  be  returned  to  God,  because 
it  hath  pleased  him  to  give  this  good  Saviour  to  death  for 
us,  and  at  the  same  time  mercy  should  be  implored  at  his 
hands  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  And  we  Christians  ought  to 
have  a  perfect  confidence  and  assurance,  that  our  Father 
will  forgive  us  for  his  goodness'  sake. — Let  the  sick  person 
commit  himself  wholly  to  the  Lord — Let  him  [also  be  ad- 
monished to]  do  to  bis  neighbour,  as  he  would  have  his 
neighbour  do  to  him,  making  such  arrangements  among  his 
relations,  that  he  may  leave  them  in  peace,  and  that  there 
may  be  no  suits  or  contentions  after  his  death.  Let  him 
hope  for  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  in  any  other, 
or  by  any  other  thing,  acknowledging  himself  a  miserable 
sinner,  that  he  may  ask  mercy  of  God,  finding  himself  in 
such  a  manner  culpable,  that  of  himself  he  deserveth  eternal 
death.  If  the  pastor  find  the  sick  person  alarmed  and  ter- 
rified with  a  sense  of  the  divine  displeasure  against  sinners, 
let  him  remind  the  distressed  soul  of  those  comfortable  pro- 
mises which  our  Saviour  hath  made  to  all  those  who  come 
to  him,  and  who  from  the  bottom  of  their  heart  call  upon 
him  ;  and  how  God  the  Father  hath  promised  forgiveness, 
whensoever  we  shall  ask  it  in  the  name  of  his  Son.  These 
are  the  things  in  which  the  true  preacher  of  the  Word 
ought  faithfully  to  employ  himself,  that  he  may  conduct 
the  party  visited  to  his  Saviour." — 

"  And  whereas,  in  former  times,  it  hath  been  the  custom 
to  cause  the  disconsolate  widow  to  spend  much  money  on 
singers  and  ringers,  and  on  persons  who  eat  and  drink, 
while  she  weeps  and  fasts,  wronging  her  fatherless  children ; 
it  is  our  duty,  from  motives  of  compassion,  to  the  end  that 
one  loss  be  not  added  to  another,  to  aid  them  with  our 
counsel  and  our  goods,  according  to  the  ability  which  God 
hath  bestowed  on  us,  taking  care  that  the  children  be  well 
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instructed,  that  they  may  labour  to  maintain  themselves^ 
as  Grod  hath  ordained,  and  live  like  Christians.*** 

The  directions  which  they  gave  to  new  converts,t  were, 
to  study  the  epistolary  instructions  of  St.  Paul,  that  they 
might  know  how  to  walk  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  give 
occasion  of  falling  to  their  neighbours,  and  that  they  might 
not  make  the  house  of  the  Lord  a  den  of  thieves. 

They  were  zealous  in  directing  the  education  of  children.  J 
"  Despair  not,"  say  they,  "  of  thy  child,  when  he  is  un- 
willing to  receive  correction,  or  if  he  prove  not  speedily 
good ;  for  the  labourer  gathereth  not  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
as  soon  as  the  seed  is  sown,  but  he  waits  till  the  due  season. 
A  man  ought  to  have  a  careful  eye  over  his  daughters. 
Keep  them  within,  and  see  they  wander  not.  For  Dinah 
the  daughter  of  Jacob  was  corrupted  by  being  seen  of 
strangers.* 

In  ecclesiastical  correction,§  they  were  directed  by  our 
Lord's  rule,  in  first  reproving  a  brother  in  private  ;  secondly, 
in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  brethren  ;  and  last  of  all, 
and  not  till  other  methods  failed,  in  proceeding  to  excom- 
munication. Private  correction,  they  observe,  is  sufficient 
for  faults  not  made  known  to  many  ;  but  in  the  case  of  open 
sins,  they  followed  the  apostolical  rule,  n  Them  that  sin, 
rebuke  before  all,  that  others  may  fear.  **  Marriages  are 
to  be  made  according  to  the  degrees  of  kindred  permitted 
by  God.  The  popes  dispensations  are  of  no  value,  nor 
deserve  the  least  regard.  The  band  of  holy  matrimony 
must  not  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  parents  of  both 
parties  ;  for  children  belong  to  their  parents." 

Against  the  disorders  of  taverns,  and  the  mischiefs  of 
dancmg,  they  are  exceedingly  severe.  Kemark  one  sen- 
tence ;  "  They  who  deck  and  adorn  their  daughters,  are 
like  those  who  put  dry  wood  to  the  fire,  to  the  end  that  it 
may  bum  the  better.  A  tavern  is  the  fountain  of  sin,  and 
the  school  of  Satan.^  For  conversing  with  those  that  are 
without,  they  give  rules  full  of  Christian  simplicity  ;  and 
they  direct  their  people  also  in  Christian  morals  after  a  style 
and  manner  mucn  superior  to  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the 
thirteenth  century.* 

♦  [Perrin  1.  v.  c.  5.1  t  [Id.  1.  v.  c.  7.  Art.  1.]  J  [W.  Art.  .3. 

f  fPerrin  1.  v.  c.  7.  Art  5,  6,  and  7.1  II   1  'nm.  v.  20. 

4  [Art.  B,  and  9.]  ♦  *  Morland,  p.  m.  [Art.  10,  and  II.] 
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It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  Sir  Samuel  Mor- 
land,  in  his  history  of  the  evangelical  Churches  of  the  valUes 
of  Piedmont,  bears  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
Perrin's  narrative.  He  gives  us  the  attestation  of  Tronchin, 
the  chief  minister  of  Geneva,  which  attestation,  he  tells  us, 
is,  together  with  other  original  papers,  in  the  public  library 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  substance  of  the 
attestation  itself  is,  that  Tronchin  declares  that  Perrin, 
coming  to  Geneva  to  print  his  history,  communicated  to 
him  his  work,  and  divers  original  manuscripts,  from  which 
he  (Perrin)  had  extracted  the  ancient  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Waldenses,  which  manuscripts  Tronchin  then 
saw  and  penused.  Tronchin's  testimony  is  dated  in  1656. 
We  have  here  the  united  testimony  of  Perrin,  Tronchin, 
and  Morland,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  history  before  us. 
And  it  appears  that  the  same  Tronchin,  at  the  distance  of 
thirty-eight  years,  corresponded  both  with  Perrin  and  Mor- 
land. There  is  also  a  book  concerning  Antichrist  in  an 
old  manuscript,  which  contains  many  sermons  of  the  pastors; 
it  is  dated  1 120,  and  therefore  was  written  before  the  time 
of  Waldo.  The  existence,  therefore,  of  these  Churches  is 
still  further  proved  to  have  taken  place  before  the  days  of 
that  reformer.  The  treatise  concerning  Antichrist  was 
preserved  by  the  Waldenses  of  the  Alps  ;  and  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  it  is  as  follows :  *  "  He  is  called  Antichrist,  because, 
being  covered  and  adorned  under  the  colour  of  Christ  and 
his  Church,  he  opposes  the  salvation  purchased  by  Christ, 
of  which  the  faithful  are  partakers  by  faith,  hope,  and 
charity.  He  contradicts  the  truth  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  [by  false  religion]  and  by  counterfeit  hoHness. — To 
make  up  a  complete  system  of  religious  hypocrisy,  all  these 
things  must  concur ;  there  must  be  worldly-wise  men,  there 
must  be  religious  orders,  pharisees,  ministers,  doctors,  the 
secular  power,  and  lovers  of  this  world.  Antichrist,  indeed, 
was  conceived  in  the  Apostles'  times,  but  he  was  in  his  in- 
fancy, unformed  and  imperfect.  He  was  therefore  the 
more  easily  known  and  ejected,  being  rude,  raw,  and  want- 
ing utterance.  He  had  then  no  skill  in  making  decretals, 
he  wanted  hypocritical  ministers,  and  the  show  of  religious 
orders.     He  had  none  of  those  riches,  by  which  he   might 

*  fP^'rrin  1.  v.  c.  8.] 
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allure  ministers  to  his  service,  and  multiply  his  adherents  : 
he  wanted  also  the  secular  power,  and  could  not  compel 
men  to  serve  him — But  he  grew  to  a  full  age,  when  the 
lovers  of  the  world,  both  in  Church  and  State,  did  multiply 
and  get  all  the  power  into  their  hands.  Christ  had  never 
any  enemy  like  to  this,  so  able  to  pervert  the  way  of  truth 
into  falsehood,  insomuch  that  the  Church  with  her  true 
children  is  trodden  under  foot — He  robs  Christ  of  his 
merits,  of  justification,  regeneration,  [remission  of  sins] 
sanctification,  [confirmation]  and  spiritual  nourishment, 
and  ascribes  the  same  to  his  own  authority,  to  a  form  of 
words,  to  his  own  works,  to  saints,  and  to  the  fire  of  pur- 
gatory. Yet  he  has  some  decent  qualities,  which  throw  a 
veil  over  his  enormities ;  such  as  an  external  profession  of 
Christianity,  tradition,  and  catalogues  of  episcopal  succes- 
sion, lying  wonders,  external  sanctity,  and  certain  sayings 
of  Christ  himself,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
verbal  preaching  against  vices,  and  the  virtuous  lives  of 
some  who  really  live  to  God  in  Babylon,  whom  however. 
Antichrist,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  prevents  from  placing  all 
their  hope  in  Christ  alone.  These  things  are  a  cloak,  with 
which  Antichrist  hides  his  wickedness,  that  he  may  not  be 
rejected  as  a  pagan.  Knowing  these  things,  we  depart 
from  Antichrist,  according  to  express  Scriptural  directions. 
We  unite  ourselves  to  the  truth  of  Christ  and  his  spouse, 
how  small  soever  she  appear.  We  describe  the  causes  of 
our  separation*  from  Antichrist,  that  if  the  Lord  be 
pleased  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  the  same  truth  to  others, 
those  who  receive  it,  together  with  us,  may  love  it.     But 

•  Hence  it  appears,  that  in  1120,  there  were  a  body  of  the  Waldenses, 
who  had  perfectly  separated  from  the  Roman  Church.  Yet,  it  is  evident 
from  Bernard's  account,  that  those  of  whom  he  had  some  knowledge,  were 
not  separatists.  This  may  be  one  instance  of  their  differences  among 
themselves^  of  which  Evervinus  speaks.  And  it  is  very  conceivable,  that 
men  equally  sincere,  might  not  be,  for  a  time,  unanimous  on  this  point. 
The  dread  of  schism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  idolatrous  conta^on  on  the 
other,  would  afford  no  contemptible  argument  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
The  Albigenses,  however,  a  branch  of  the  Waldenses,  in  the  year  1200, 
were  so  exceedingly  numerous,  that  they  then  formed  a  distinct  Church, 
and  were  openly  separated  from  the  whole  Romish  system.  In  truth, 
though  it  seems  to  have  been  the  fault  of  some  Protestant  historians  to  give 
too  early  a  date  to  the  reign  of  Antichrist,  and,  on  that  account,  to  con- 
demn unjustly  several  Romish  pastors,  whom  I  have  attempted  to  vindi- 
cate, yet  the  Man  of  Sin  doubtless  did  appear,  at  length,  in  all  that  enormity 
which  the  most  vehement  of  the  Protestant  writers  have  described.  There- 
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if  they  be  not  sufficiently  enlightened,  they  may  receive 
help  by  our  ministry,  and  be  washed  by  the  Spirit.  If  any 
one  have  received  more  abundantly  than  we  ourselves,  we 
desire  the  more  humbly  to  be  taught,  and  to  amend  our 
defects.  A  various  and  endless  idolatry  marks  the  genius 
of  Antichrist,  and  he  teaches  men  by  that  to  seek  for  grace, 
which  is  essentially  in  God  alone,  exists  meritoriously  in 
Christ,  and  is  communicated  by  faith  alone  through  the 
Holy  Spirit."  They  then  proceed  to  confute  distinctly 
the  various  abominations  of  popery,  on  which  points  it  is, 
at  this  day,  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
to  see  and  argue  as  they  did  in  that  dark  age,  required  a 
wonderftil  light,  and  strength  of  judgment.  It  is  more  to 
my  purpose  to  mention  some  testimonies  of  the  offices  of 
Christ,  which  are  interwoven  in  their  arguments.  "  He  is 
our  advocate :  he  forgives  sins.  He  presents  himself  in 
some  measure  to  us,  before  we  bestir  ourselves.  He  knocks, 
that  we  may  open  to  him  :  and,  to  obstruct  all  occasions  of 
idolatry,  he  sits  at  the  ri^ht  hand  of  the  Father  in  Heaven, 
and  desires  that  every  faithful  soul  should  have  recourse  to 
his  Redeemer  alone.  For  all  the  care  of  the  faithful  should 
be  directed  toward  Christ,  imitating  him  that  is  above. 
He  is  the  gate :  whosoever  entereth  by  him  shall  be  saved. 
He  alone  hath  the  prerogative  to,  obtsun  whatever  he  re- 
quests in  behalf  of  mankind,  whom  he  hath  reconciled  by 
his  death.  To  what  purpose  should  we  address  ourselves 
to  any  other  Saint  as  mediator,  seeing  he  himself  is  iar 
more  charitable  and  far  more  ready  to  succour  us  than  any 
of  them?" 

There  is  also  a  short  treatise  on  tribulation,  a  subject 
highly  needful  to  be  studied  by  all  Christians,  by  those 
more  particularly,  who,  like  the  Waldenses,  live  in  the 
flames  of  persecution. 

The  Noble  Lesson,  written  in  the  year  1 100,  has  already, 
in  part,  been  given  to  the  reader,*  and  it  closes  the  ac- 
count of  Waldensian  monuments,  collected  by  Perrin  of 
Lyons. 

Some  of  the  thoughts,  which  I  have  transcribed  from 

fore  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  real  Christians  to  depart  from 
Babylon.  The  several  bodies  of  the  Waldenses  did  so,  thongh,  I  think, 
ancoessively  and  gradually.  They  are  properly  the  first  of  the  Protestant 
Chnrchea.  ♦  See  page  60  of  this  Vol. 
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this  author,  on  account  of  their  extreme  simplicity,  may 
appear  almost  childish,  to  persons  whose  taste  has  been 
formed  purely  by  modem  models  and  maxims ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  we  discover  no  person  of  superior 
capacity  or  uncommon  genius  among  this  people.  Their 
means  of  knowledge  were  ordinary,  their  situation  con- 
fined, and  their  circumstances  perhaps  universally  poor. 
Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy 
SIGHT.*  The  excellency  of  the  power  was  therefore  of 
God  and  not  of  man.  How  happened  it,  that  they  should 
possess  so  sound  a  portion  of  evangelical  truth,  so  abljr  and 
judiciously  confute  established  errors,  so  boldly  maintain 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  so  patiently  suffer  for  it,  live  so 
singularly  distinct  from  the  world,  and  so  nobly  superior  to 
aU  around  them :  while  princes,  dignitaries,  universities, 
and  all  that  was  looked  on  as  great,  splendid,  and  wise 
among  men,  wandered  in  miserable  darknesss  ?  It  was  of 
the  Lord,  who  is  wonderful  in  council  and  excellent  in 
work ;  and  his  preservation  of  a  goodly  seed  in  the  earth, 
in  such  circumstances,  is  a  pledge  that  he  never  will  for- 
sake his  Church,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  pre- 
vail against  it. 

We  have  seen  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  genuine 
apostolical  doctrine,  connected  with  holy  practice  by  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  subsisting  among  this 
people.  At  the  Reformation,  some  fundamental  doctrines, 
particularly  that  of  original  sin,  and  of  justification  by  faith 
m  Christ,  were  indeed,  more  distinctly  and  explicitly  un- 
folded. But  eveiy  candid  and  intelligent  reader  has  seen 
that  these,  with  all  other  fimdamental  truths,  were  under- 
stood and  confessed  by  the  Waldenses.  The  principal  de- 
fect of  these  records  is,  that  invectives  against  Antichrist 
and  its  abominations  make  up  too  great  a  proportion  of 
their  catechetical  instructions ;  and  the  general  vital  truths 
of  the  Gospel  are  not  so  much  enlarged  on  as  the  reader, 
who  seeks  edification,  would  wish.  How  far  this  defect 
might  be  less  obvious,  or  even  disappear,  could  we  see  the 
many  sermons  of  their  pastors,  I  know  not.  But  these 
Churches  were  in  perpetual  trouble  and  danger ;  and  their 
distressed  circumstances  form,  in  some  measure,  an  apology 
for  the  imperfection  of  their  writings. 

*  Luke  X.  21. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE  PERSECUTIONS  OF  THE  WALDENSES. 

This  is  the  only  subject  relating  to  the  Waldenses,  which 
has  not  passed  under  our  review.  Their  external  history 
is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  series  of  persecution.  And  I 
regret,  that  while  we  have  some  large  and  distinct  details 
of  the  cruelties  of  their  persecutors,  we  have  very  scanty 
accounts  of  the  spirit  with  which  they  suffered ;  and  still 
less  of  the  internal  exercises  of  holiness,  which  are  known 
only  to  the  people  of  God.  But  this  is  not  the  first  occa- 
sion which  we  have  had  to  lament,  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  Church-history  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 

In  1162,  two  years  afler  Waldo  had  begun  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  Lyons,  Lewis  VII.  of  France,  and  Henry  II. 
of  England,  on  foot,  holding  the  bridle  of  the 
h^uiIJiiSi^  horse  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.  walking  one  on 
ofour  Henry  one  sidc  of  him,  the  other  on  the  other,  con- 
Lew^s  vu.  ducted  him  to  his  habitation  ;  exhibiting,  says 
A.D^mi  Baronius,*  a  spectacle  most  grateful  to  God,  to 
angels,  and  to  men  !     The  princes  of  the  earth, 
as  well  as  the  meanest  persons,  were  now  enslaved  to  the 
popedom,  and  were  easily  led  to  persecute  the  children  of 
God  with  the  most  savage  barbarity.     We  are  astonished 
in  reading  the  details  of  persecution.     That  which  raged 
against  the  Waldenses  of  the  former  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  indeed  an  assemblage  of  every  thing  cruel, 
perfidious,  indecent,  and  detestable.     But  we  are  not  to 
imagine,  that  contemporaries  beheld  such  scenes  with  the 
same  horror  with  which  we  do  :  the  "  god  of  this  world," 
with  consummate  dexterity,  infatuates  his  slaves  by  a  suc- 
cessive   variety   of  wickedness  adapted  to  circumstances. 
The  scenes  of  villany,    meanness,    indecency,    hypocrisy, 
and  barbarity,  which,  for  several  years,  have  been  carrying 
on  in  France,  under  the  mask  of  philosophy,  liberty,  and 
rationality,  have  found,  in  our  own  country,  many  defenders, 
or  at  least  apologists.     The  reason  is,  that  irreligious  scep- 
ticism or  atheistic  profaneness  is  the  darling  of  these  times, 

*  Baronius  Annals,  Cent.  xii. 
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as  superstition  was  that  of  the  thirteenth  century.  And  if 
men  will  not  learn  the  all-important  lesson,  to  obey  the 
divine  oracles,  there  seems  no  end  of  the  deceits  by  which 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  will  impose  on  mankind. 

In  1176  some  of  the  Waldenses,  called  heretics,  being 
examined  by  the  bishops,  were  convicted  of  heresy.  They 
were  said  to  receive  only  the  New  Testament,  Waidenses 
and  to  reject  the  Old,  except  in  the  testimonies  S^re^^  ^^ 
quoted  by  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles*  This  a.d. ii76. 
charge  is  confuted  by  the  whole  tenour  of  their  authentic 
writings,  in  which  they  quote  the  Old  Testament  of 
authority  as  divine,  without  reserve  or  hesitation.  Being 
interrogated  concerning  their  faith,  we  are  told  that  they 
said,  "  we  are  not  bound  to  answer."  Other  accusations 
against  them  were  as  follow,  namely,  that  they  asserted  the 
truth  of  the  Manichean  doctrine  of  two  independent  prin- 
ciples, that  they  denied  the  utility  of  infant-baptism,  that 
the  Lord's  body  was  made  by  the  consecration  of  an  un- 
worthy priest,  that  unfaithful  ministers  had  any  right  to 
the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  power,  or  to  titles  and  first- 
firuits,  or  that  the  faithful  ought  to  attend  their  pastoral 
services,  or  that  auricular  confession  was  necessary,  or  that 
oaths  were  in  any  case  lawful.  The  reader,  who  has  atten- 
tively considered  the  foregoing  accounts  of  the  Waldenses, 
wiU  know  how  to  separate  the  falsehood  from  the  truth 
eontained  in  these  charges.  **  All  these  things,"  says  Ba- 
ronius,  "  the  wretched  men  asserted  that  they  learned  from 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  and  that  they  would  receive 
nothing,  except  what  they  found  expressly  contained  there  ; 
thus  reiecting  the  interpretation  of  the  doctors,  though  they 
themselves  were  perfectly  illiterate.  "  They  were  confuted," 
he  adds,  "  at  a  conference  before  the  bishop  of  Albi,  from 
the  New  Testament,  which  alone  they  admitted  ;  and  they 
professed  the  Catholic  faith,  but  would  not  swear,  and  were 
therefore  condemned.^ 

From  this  account,  however  imperfect,  and  in  several  in- 
stances pdpably  injurious,  some  further  light  may  be  col- 
lected of  the  state  of  the  Waldenses  at  that  time. 

Li  1 178,  the  same  Lewis  and  Henry,  who  had  sixteen 
years  before,  in  so  uukingly  a  manner,  given  their  "  power 

*  Baron.  Cent.  xii.  [R.  de  Horeden  Pars  P«jst.  p.  550.] 
VOL.  III.  K 
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and  strength  to  the  beast,**  *  hearing  that  the 
Md"Ze"i  Albigenses  grew  in  numbers,  determined  to 
VII.  end«i-  attack  them  by  the  sword,  but  afterwards  thought 

Tour  to  bnng.  _/  ,-,,  ,  ,^t 

back  the  it  more  [to  the  purpose  f  J  to  employ  preachers.^ 
to  thf  p^^  They  sent  to  them  several  bishops  and  ecdesi- 
A**D"^n78  ^^ics ;  and  they  employed  Raymond  of  Tou- 
louse and  other  noblemen  to  expel  the  refractory. 
The  Commissioners  arriving  at  Toulouse,  exacted,  by  an 
oath,  of  the  Catholics  there,  that  they  should  give  infor- 
mation of  the  heretics  whom  they  knew.  Great  numbers 
were  hence  discovered.  Among  these  was  a  rich  old  man 
called  Peter  Moranus,  who  had  pretended  to  be  John  the 
Evangelist. $  This  person,  denying  the  bread  to  be  the 
body  of  Christ,  was  condemned  :  his  goods  were  confiscated ; 
his  castles,  the  conventicles  of  heretics,  were  thrown  down. 
Peter  abjured  his  heresy,  and  was  brought  naked  and  bare- 
foot into  the  Church  before  all  the  people  ;  the  bishop  of 
Toulouse  and  a  certain  abbot  beating  him  on  each  side 
from  the  entrance  of  the  building  to  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
where  the  cardinal  legate  celebrated  mass.  There,  being 
reconciled  to  the  Church,  he  again  abjured  his  heresy,  ana- 
thematized heretics,  and  submitted  to  another  penance, 
which  was  this,  namely,  after  forty  days  to  leave  his  country, 
to  serve  the  poor  at  Jerusalem  three  years ;  and,  during 
the  forty  days,  each  Sunday  to  go  round  the  Churches  of 
Toulouse  naked  and  barefoot,  disciplined  by  rods,  and  to 
make  various  restitutions.  It  was  ordered,  however,  that 
if  he  should  return  after  three  years  from  Jerusalem,  then 
the  rest  of  his  property,  till  that  time  held  in  sequestration, 
should  be  restored  to  him.  Many  others  abjured  their 
heresies ;  but  some  refusing  to  [do  so]  were  excommuni- 
cated, with  candles  pubUcly  lighted  ;  and  princes  were  or- 

♦  Rev.  xvii.  13.  f  [Plus  posse  proficere.] 

J  Baron.  Cent.  xii.    [R.  de  Hoveden  Pars  Post.  p.  673.] 

It  is  evident,  that  the  term  Albigenses,  or  rather  Albienses,  employed 
by  our  author,  was  taken  from  the  town  of  Albi,  where  the  Wiudenses 
flourished.  And,  indeed,  through  the  dominions  of  Raymond,  earl  of 
Toulouse,  and  through  the  south  of  France,  including  the  territories  of 
Avignon,  their  doctrines,  at  that  time,  spread  with  vast  rapidity.  AU  these 
were  called,  in  general,  Albigenses,  and,  in  doctrine  and  manners,  were 
not  at  all  distinct  from  the  Waldenses. 

§  It  should  be  recollected  that  this  is  the  account  given  by  Baronius,  a 
very  determined  enemy  of  the  Waldenses. 


/> 
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dered  to  expel  them  from  their  dominions.     Roger,  prince 
of  the  Albigensian  diocese,  was  excommunicated. 

The  account  of  our  English  historian  Hoveden  *  is  si- 
milar to  this  of  Baronius.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  former 
calls  the  doctrine  of  the  Albigenses  the  Arian  heresy.  But 
Arian  or  Manichee,  or  any  other  term  of  reproach,  suf- 
ficiently answers  the  design  of  determined  persecutors.  It 
seems  proper  to  give  the  account  of  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  the  rich  old  gentleman  of  Toulouse,  who,  though 
he  recanted,  was  punished,  because  it  confirms  the  truth  of 
Perrin's  narrative  of  the  like  persecutions,  and  demonstrates, 
fix)m  the  testimony  even  of  Roman  writers,  that  the  horrors 
of  papal  tyranny  have  not  been  misrepresented  in  general 
by  protestant  authors.  And,  on  this  occasion,  I  cannot 
but  disapprove  of  the  rashness  or  the  prejudices  of  an  able 
historian,  who  has  already  fallen  under  our  noticcf  He 
says,  that  the  Albigenses,  being  examined,  denied  the  Ma- 
mchean  doctrine  of  the  two  prmciples,  though  charged  on 
that  account  with  falsehood  by  their  enemies :  and  this 
author  believes  these  same  enemies,  who  gave  no  proof  of 
sincerity,  that  we  know  of,  and  accuses  the  Albigenses  of  dis- 
simulation, though  such  numbers  of  them  were  suflering  con- 
tinually for  their  principles*  The  man,  who  undertakes  to  be 
an  historian^  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  writings  and 
evidences  which  are  produced  on  both  sides  of  a  controverted 
subject,  so  far  as  materials  can  be  procured.  If  the  author 
before  us  had  read  with  the  least  attention  the  Waldensian 
records,  he  would  never  have  asserted,  that  the  Waldenses 
were  legitimate  descendants  of  the  sect  of  Manes. 

The  subjects  of  Raymond,  earl  of  Toulouse,  and  of  some 
other  great  personages  in  his  neighbourhood,  so  generally 
professed  the  Waldensian  doctrines,  that  they  became  the 
peculiar  oWect  of  papal  vengeance.  The  inhabitants  of 
Toulouse,  Carcassone,  Beziers,  Narbonne,  Avignon^  and 
many  other  cities,  who  were  commonly  called  the  Albi- 
genses, were  exposed  to  a  persecution  as  cruel  and  atrocious 
as  any  recorded  in  history.  Reinerius,  indeed,  owns  that 
the  Waldenses  were  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,'];  "  because,**  saith  he,   "  they  have  a 

•  P.  327.  [or  573.]  t  Berington's  Hist,  of  Henry  II.  p.  305- 

X  [Reiner,  de  heret.  c.  4.} 
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great  appearance  of  godliness ;  because  they  live  righte- 
ously beiore  men,  believe  rightly  of  God  in  all  things,  and 
hold  all  the  Articles  of  the  Creed ;  yet  they  hate  and 
revile  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  clergy ;  and,  in  their 
accusations,  they  are  easily  believed  by  the  people.** 

It  was  reserved  to  Innocent  the  third,  than  whom  no 
pope  ever  possessed  more  ambition,  to  institute  the  Inqui- 
.  sition  ;  *  and  the  Waldenses  were  the  first  objects 
Mtion  inSi-  of  its  cruclty .  He  authorised  certain  monks  to 
^ejZio-  franae  the  process  of  that  court,  and  to  deliver 
adV^  the  supposed  heretics  to  the  secular  power.  The 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  saw  thou- 
sands of  persons  hanged  or  burned  by  these  diabolical  de- 
vices, whose  sole  crime  was,  that  they  trusted  only  in 
Jesus  Christ  for  salvation,  and  renounced  all  the  vain  hopes 
of  self-righteous  idolatry  and  superstition.  Whoever  has 
attended  closely  to  the  subjects  of  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians  and  the  Galatians,  and  has  penetrated  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Apostle,  sees  the  great  duty  of  holding  the 
Head,  and  of  resting  for  justification  by  faith  on  Jesus 
Christ  alone,  inculcated  throughout  them  as  the  predomi- 
nant precept  of  Christianity,  in  opposition  to  the  rudiments 
of  the  world,  to  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  to  will-worship, 
to  all  dependence  for  our  happiness  on  human  works  and 
devices  of  whatever  kind.  Such  a  person  sees  what  is 
genuine  protestantism,  as  contrasted  to  genuine  popery ; 
and,  of  course,  he  is  convinced,  that  the  difference  is  not 
merely  verbal  or  frivolous,  but  that  there  is  a  perfect  oppo- 
sition in  the  two  plans ;  and  such  as  admits  of  no  coalition 
or  union  ;  and  that  therefore  the  true  way  of  withstanding 
the  devices  of  Satan,  is  to  be  faithful  to  the  great  doctrine 
of  justification,  "  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ,  by  faith ;  and  not  by  our  works  or  de- 
servings."  t  Hence  the  very  foundation  of  false  religion 
is  overthrown  ;  hence  troubled  consciences  obtain  sohd 
peace  :  and  faith,  working  by  love,  leads  men  into  the  very 
spirit  of  Christianity,  while  it  comforts  their  hearts,  wd 
stablishes  them  in  every  good  work. 

Schemes  of  religion  so  extremely  opposite,  being  ardently 

*  Some  chroaologists  place  the  commencement  of  the  Inquisition  in  1204. 
t  Eleventh  Article  of  Religion. 
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pursued  by  both  parties,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  violent 
rupture.  In  fact,  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  world 
were  seen  engaged  in  contest.  Innocent,  however,  first 
tried  the  methods  of  argument  and  persuasion.  He  sent 
bishops  and  monks,  who  preached  in  those  places  where  the 
Waldensian  doctrine  flourished.  But  their  success  was 
very  inconsiderable.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Murder  of 
Narbonne  two  monks  were  employed,  Peter  de  chateau* 
Chateauneuf,  and  Dominic*  The  former  of  °®**^- 
these  was  certainly  murdered  ;  and,  it  seems  probable,  by 
Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  because  he  had  refused  to 
remove  the  excommunication  which  he  had  denounced 
against  that  prince.  Raymond  himself  strongly  protected 
his  Waldensian  subjects,  though  there  seems  no  evidence 
that  he  either  understood  or  felt  the  vital  influence  of  the 
protestant  doctrines.  But  he  was  provoked  at  the  impe- 
rious and  turbulent  measures  of  the  monk,  and  saw  the 
extreme  injustice  of  the  papal  domination.  He  was  also  a 
witness  of  the  purity  of  life  and  manners  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, and  heard  with  indignation  the  calumnies  with  which 
they  were  aspersed  by  their  adversaries,  who  proclaimed 
to  all  the  world  their  own  hypocrisy,  avarice,  and  ambition. 
Incensed  at  these  proceedings,  Raymond  seems  to  have 
taken  a  very  unjustifiable  method  of  extricating  himself 
from  the  distresses  to  which  the  papal  tyranny  exposed 
him.  But  the  event  was  disastrous ;  Innocent  obtained 
what  he  wished,  namely,  a  decent  pretence  for  this  horrible 
and  most  iniquitous  persecution  ;  and  thousands  of  godly 
souls  were  unrighteously  calumniated  as  accessory  to  the 
crime. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  insidious  customs  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;  they  are  but  too  well  known.  From  the  year  1206, 
when  it  was  first  established,  to  the  year  1228,  the  havoc 
made  among  helpless  Christians  was  so  great,  that  certain 
French  bishops,  in  the  last-mentioned  year,  desired  the 
monks  of  the  Inquisition  to  defer  a  Uttle  their  work  of  im- 
prisonment, till  the  pope  was  advertised  of  the  great  num- 
bers apprehended ;  numbers  so  great,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  defray  the  charge  of  their  subsistence,  and  even  to  pro- 

*  This  is  the  famous  founder  of  the  Dominicians,  of  whom  I  shaU  speak 
more  distinctly  in  a  separate  article,  and  show  how  far  the  censures  of 
Pcrrin  concerning  him,  as  author  of  the  Inquisition,  are  fouilded  in  fact. 
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vide  stone  and  mortar  to  build  prisons  for  them. 
■eid'toT^"  Yet  so  true  is  it,  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
wJaTniie.  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,  that  in  the  year  1330 
A  D°i^'   there  were  in  Europe  above  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand who  professed  the  religion  of  the  Waldenses.* 
When  the  Albigenses  saw  that  the  design  of  the  pope 
was  to  gain  the  reputation  of  having  used  gentle  and  rea- 
sonable methods  of  persuasion,  they  agreed  among  them- 
selves, to  undertake  the  open  defence  of  their  principles. 
They  therefore  gave  the  bishops  to  understand,  that  their 
pastors,  or  some  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  were 
ready  to  prove  their  religion  to  be  truly  scriptural,  in  an 
open  conference,  provided  the  conference  might  be  con- 
ducted with  propriety.     They  explained  their  ideas  of  pro- 
priety, by  desiring  that  there  might  be  moderators  on  both 
sides,  who  should  be  vested  with  full  authority  to  prevent 
all  tumult  and   violence ;  that  the  conference  should  be 
held  in  some  place  to  which  all  parties  concerned  might 
have  free  and  safe  access ;  and,  moreover,  that  some  one 
subject  should  be  chosen,  with  the  common  consent  of  the 
disputants,  which  should  be  steadily  prosecuted,  till  it  was 
fully  discussed  and  determined ;  and  that  he,  who  could 
not  maintain  it  by  the  word  of  God,  the  only  decisive  rule 
of  Christians,  should  own  himself  to  be  confuted. 

All  this  was  something  more  than  specious :  f  it  was 

perfectly   equitable    and    unexceptionabty   judicious :    so 

A  conference  much  SO,  that  the  bishops  and  monks  could  not 

PapiSTim^  with  decency  refuse  to  accept  the  terms.     The 

the  Aibi-      place  of  conference  agreed  upon  was  Montreal 

SiSSS^,      near  Carcassone,  in  the  year  1206.     The  um- 

A,D.  1206.    pjj.^^  Qj^  ^Yxe  one  side  were  the  bishops  of  Ville- 

neuse  and  Auxerre ;  on  the  other,  R.  de  Bot,  and  Anthony 

Riviere. 

Several  pastors  were  deputed  to  manage  the  debate  for 
the  Albigenses,  of  whom  Arnold  Hot  was  the  principal. 
He  arrived  first  at  the  time  and  place  appointed.  A  bishop 
named  Eusus,  came  afterwards  on  the  side  of  the  papacy, 
accompanied  by  the  monk  Dominic,  two  of  the  pope's 
legates,  and  several  other  priests  and  monks.     The  points 

*  [Perrin.  hist,  de  Albigeois  1.  ii.  c.  2.] 
t  CVignicr  ap.  Usher  de  Christ.  Elccles.  success,  et  stat.  c.  10.  s.  M.^ 
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undertaken  to  be  proved  by  Arnold,  were,  that  the  mass 
and  transubstantiation  were  idolatrous  and  unscriptural : 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
and  that  its  polity  was  bad  and  imholy.  Arnold  sent  these 
propositions  to  the  bishop,  who  required  fifteen  days  to 
answer  him,  which  was  granted.  At  the  day  appointed, 
the  bishop  appeared,  bringing  with  him  a  large  manuscript, 
which  was  read  in  the  conference.  Arnold  desired  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  reply  by  word  of  mouth,  only  entreat- 
ing their  patience,  if  he  took  a  considerable  time  m  answer- 
ing so  prolix  a  writing.  Fair  promises  of  a  patient  hearing 
were  granted  him.  He  discoursed  for  the  space  of  four 
days  with  great  fluency  and  readiness,  and  with  such  order, 
perspicuity,  and  strength  of  argument,  that  a  powerful  im- 
pression was  made  on  the  audience. 

At  length,  Arnold  desired  that  the  bishops  and  monks 
would  undertake  to  vindicate  the  mass  and  transubstantia- 
tion by  the  word  of  God.  What  they  said  on  the  occasion 
we  are  not  told ;  but  the  cause  of  the  abrupt  conclusion  of 
the  conference,  a  matter  of  fact  allowed  on  all  sides,  showed 
which  party  had  the  advantage  in  argument.  While  the 
two  legates  were  disputing  with  Arnold  at  Montreal,  and 
at  the  same  time  several  other  conferences  were  held  in 
diflTerent  places,  the  bishop  of  Villeneuse,  the  umpire  of  the 
papal  party,  declared,  that  nothing  could  be  determined, 
because  of  the  coming  of  the  crusaders.  What  he  asserted 
was  too  true ;  the  papal  armies  advanced,  and,  by  fire  and 
fagot,  soon  decided  all  controversies.  If  the  conference 
had  been  continued,  an  historian  of  the  real  Church  might 
have  had  much  to  relate.  As  the  matter  stands,  he  must 
withdraw  :  it  is  the  business  of  the  secular  historian  to  re- 
late the  military  achievements  :  some  circumstances,  how- 
ever, which  tend  to  illustrate  the  merit  and  conduct  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  must  be  the  objects  of  our  attention. 

Arnold  and  his  assistants  were,  doubtless,  of  the  number 
of  those,  who  "  did  truth,  and  therefore  came  to  the  Ught, 
that  their  deeds  might  be  made  manifest,  that  they  were 
wrought  in  God.**  And  their  adversaries  were  of  those 
who  "  hated  the  light,  and  would  not  come  to  the  light, 
lest  their  deeds  should  be  reproved :  "  *  Amidst  the  dark- 

*  John  iii.  [20,  21.] 
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ness  and  uncertainty  in  which,  independently  of  revelation, 
every  fundamental  truth  of  salvation  must  be  involved  in  a 
world  like  this,  and  among  creatures  so  depraved  as  man- 
kind, a  readiness  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  divine 
oracles,  or  an  unwillingness  to  stand  the  test  of  Scripture, 
demonstrates  who  are  right  and  who  are  wrong.  In  all 
ages  this  has  appeared  to  be  the  case :  but  we  seldom  meet 
with  so  striking  an  instance  as  this  which  we  have  reviewed. 
^^  In  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  it  was  commonly  said,  that 
the  priest  did  offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to 
have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt."  This  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land *  calls  a  blasphemous  fable  and  a  dangerous  deceit," 
asserting  that  "  there  is  none  other  satisfaction  for  sin,  but 
the  offering  of  Christ  once  made  for  all  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world."  This  was  one  question  in  the  controversy 
between  the  two  parties,  for  the  decision  of  which  the  Scrip- 
tures were  surely  very  competent.  The  recourse,  which 
the  popish  party  had  to  arms,  in  the  room  of  sober  argu- 
mentation, what  was  it  but  to  pour  contempt  on  the  word 
of  God  itself,  and  to  confess  that  its  light  was  intolerably 
offensive  to  them  ?  The  approach  of  the  crusaders,  wha, 
in  the  manner  related,  put  an  end  to  the  conference,  was 
not  accidental ;  for  Innocent,  who  never  intended  to  de- 
cide the  controversy  by  argument,  on  occasion  of  the  un- 
happy murder  of  the  monk  before  mentioned,  had  dispatch- 
ed preachers  throughout  Europe,  to  collect  all  who  were 
willing  to  revenge  the  innocent  blood  of  Peter  of  Chateau- 
neuf ;  promising  Paradise  to  those  who  should  bear  arms 
for  forty  days,  and  bestowing  on  them  the  same  indulgences 
as  he  did  on  those  who  undertook  to  conquer  the  Holy 
Land.  "  We  moreover  promise,"  says  he,  in  his  bull, 
"  to  all  those  who  shall  take  up  arms  to  revenge  the  said 
murder,  the  pardon  and  remission  of  their  sins.  And  since 
we  are  not  to  keep  faith  with  those,  who  do  not  keep  it 
with  God,  we  should  have  all  to  understand,  that  every 
person,  who  is  bound  to  the  said  earl  Raymond  by  oath  of 
allegiance,  or  by  any  other  way,  is  absolved  by  apostolical 
authority  from  such  obligations ;  and  it  is  lawful  for  any 
Roman  Catholic  to  persecute  the  said  earl,  and  to  seize 
upon  his  country,"  &c. 

•  Art'cle  xxKi, 
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Who  is  this,  that  forgiveth  sins,  except  God  only  ?  and, 
who  is  this,  that  also  dispenses  with  the  most  solemn  moral 
obliffations  ?  Is  he  not  Antichrist,  showing  hunself  that  he 
is  God  ?  On  this  and  some  other  occasions  I  choose  to 
give  the  very  expressions  of  the  papal  bulls,  as  a  suflScient 
confutation  of  the  sophisms  by  which  some  modem  writers 
have  endeavoured  to  palliate  or  do  away  the  crimes  of  the 
popedom.  The  language,  indeed,  of  our  early  protestant 
writers  against  popery  is  severe  beyond  measure ;  but  it 
hardly  could  be  equal  to  the  desert  of  those  whom  they  op- 
posed. The  most  material  error  of  the  modem  Protestants, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  on  these  subjects,  seems  to  be, 
that  they  have  been  too  hasty  in  fixing  the  date  of  the 
MAN  OF  SIN.  But  after  he  really  appeared  in  the  horrors 
of  his  maturity,  he  was  all  which  the  most  impassioned 
declaimer  can  say  against  him. 

The  tyrant  proceeds  in  his  bull :  "  We  exhort  you,  that 
you  would  endeavour  to  destroy  the  wicked  heresy  of  the 
Albigenses,  and  do  this  with  more  rigour  than  Buiiofin- 
you  would  use  towards  the  Saracens  themselves :  ^pt  til" 
persecute  them  with  a   strong    hand :    deprive  -A^ibigense*. 
them  of  their  lands  and  possessions  :  banish  them,  and  put 
Boman  Catholics  in  their  room."     Such  was  the  pope's 
method  of  punishing  a  whole  people,  for  a  single  murder 
committed  by  Raymond.  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France, 
was  at  that  time  too  much  engaged  in  wars  with  Otho  the 
emperor,  and  John  king  of  England,  to  enter  upon  the 
cmsades.     But  the  French  barons,  incited  by  the  motives 
of  avarice,  which  Innocent  suggested,  undertook  the  work 
with  vigour. 

Raymond  of  Toulouse  was  now  struck  with  terror.  Po- 
litical motives  had  fixed  him  with  the  Protestant  party, 
because  his  subjects  and  neighbours  were  very  commonly 
on  that  side.  But  he  himself  seems  to  have  wanted  a 
divine  principle  of  faith  to  animate  his  mind  in  the  defence 
of  the  righteous  cause.  The  other  princes,  his  neighbours, 
seem  equally  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  genuine  religion. 
They  might  have  resisted  their  enemies  very  vigorously  by 
the  aid  of  their  subjects,  whose  loyalty  was  unalterably  firm, 
and  who  knew  it  was  a  religious  duty  to  be  faithful  to  their 
temporal  sovereigns.      In  those  feudal  times,  Raymond, 
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rather  than  Philip,  was  sovereign  of  the  people  of  Toulouse  : 
the  spirit  of  the  r  rotestants  was  strong  and  powerfiil ;  and 
even  the  Romanists,  who  were  mixed  with  them,  were  per- 
fectly disposed  to  unite  in  the  common  defence.  But  I 
find  not  in  all  the  account  of  the  war  a  single  instance  of  a 
prince  or  leader,  who  was  faithful  to  the  cause  of  God  as 
such.  No  wonder  then  that  the  chiefs  sunk  under  the  load 
of  oppression,  and  suffered  themselves,  repeatedly,  to  be  the 
dupes  of  Roman  perfidy.  The  Christians  had  then  no 
other  part  to  act,  after  having  discharged  the  duty  of  faith- 
ful subjects  and  soldiers,  but  to  suffer  with  patience  the  op- 
pressions of  Antichrist. 

Three  hundred  thousand  pilgrims,  induced  by  the  united 
motives  of  avarice  and  superstition,  filled  the  country  of 
Barbarities  *^®  Albigcuscs  with  camagc  and  confusion  for  a 
of  the  Papal  number  of  years.*     The  reader  who  is  not  versed 
^^^'        in  history  of  this  kind,  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
scenes  of  baseness,  perfidy,  barbarity,  indecency  and  hypo- 
crisy, over  which  Innocent  presided  ;  and  which  were  con- 
ducted partly  by  his  legates,  and  partly  by  the  infamous 
»  -^  I  1   earl  Simon  of  Monfort.     But  let  it  sufiice  to  have 

Particiuariy       .  ,     ,  .     .  ,       .     . 

of  Simon  of  Said  this  lu  general:  it  is  more  to  our  purpose  to 

Montfort.    Q|jggj.yg  j.j^g  spirit  of  the  people  of  God  in  these 

grievous  tribulations.     The  castle  of  Menerbe  on  the  fron- 

simon  takes  ^^^^  ^^  Spain,  for  waut  of  water,  was  reduced  to 

the  Castle  of  the  ucccssity  of  surrendering  to  the  pope's  legate. 

Menerbe.     ^  certain  abbot  undertook  to  preach  to  those 

who  were  found  in  the  castle,  and  to   exhort   them  to 

acknowledge  the  pope.     But  they  interrupted  his  discourse, 

declaring  that  his   labour  was  to  no   purpose. 

18  crae  y.  -g^^j  g-^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  legate  then  caused  a  great 

fire  to  be  kindled ;  and  they  burned  a  hundred  and  eighty 
persons  of  both  sexes.  These  martyrs  died  in  triumph, 
praising  God  that  he  had  counted  them  worthy  to  suner 
for  the  sake  of  Christ.  They  opposed  the  legate  to  his 
face,  and  told  Simon,  that  on  the  last  day,  when  the  books 
should  be  opened,  he  would  meet  with  the  just  judgment 
of  God  for  all  his  cruelties.  Several  monks  entreated  them 
to  have  pity  on  themselves,  and  promised  them  their  lives 

*  [Spanheim  tells  us,  that  about  60,000  or   70,000  persons  weir  mas- 
sacred in  the  first  campaign  of  1209.     Cent,  xiii.] 
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if  they  would  submit  to  the  popedom.  But  the  Christians 
"  loved  not  their  lives  to  the  death  :  "  *  only  three  women 
of  the  company  recanted. 

Another  castle,  named  Termes,  not  far  from  Menerbe, 
in  the  territory  of  Narbonne,  was  taken  by  Simon  in  the 
year  1210.     "  This  place,"  said  Simon,  "  is  of  all  others 
the  most  execrable,  because  no  mass  has  been  simon  takes 
sung  in  it  for  thirty  years."     A  remark  which  of^T^mea, 
gives  us  some  idea  ooth  of  the  stabiUty  and  num-  ^'^'  ^^lo. 
bers  of  the  Waldenses :  the  very  worship   of  popery,  it 
seems,  was  expelled  from  this  place.     The  inhabitants  made 
their  escape  by  night,  and  avoided  the  merciless  hands  of 
Simon. 

A  single  act  of  humanity,  exercised  by  this  general  on 
the  principles  of  chivalry,  toward  several  women,  whose 
persons  he  preserved  from  military  insult  and  outrage,  is 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  recorded  of  him. 

But  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short :  after  he  had 
been  declared  sovereign  of  Toulouse,  which  he  had  con- 
quered. General  of  the  armies  of  the  Church,  its  Son  and 
its  darling,  aft«r  he  had  oppressed  and  tyrannized  gimon  slain, 
over  the  Albigenses  by  innumerable  confiscations  ^'^'  ^^is. 
and  exactions,  he  was  slain  in  battle  in  the  year  1218. 

Earl  Raymond,  whose  life  had  been  a  scene  of  great  ca- 
lamity, died  of  sickness  in  the  year  1222,  in  a  state  of  peace 
and   prosperity,   after  his  victory  over  Simon.   ^^^  ^ 
We  are  told,  that,  though  political  and  humane  mond  die^ 
motives  at  first  alone  influenced  his  conduct,  he  ^'^'  ^^^' 
at  length  saw  the  falsity  of  the  popish  doctrine.     No  man> 
surely,  was  ever  treated  with  more  injustice  by  the  pope- 
dom,— ^not  to  mention  that  his  memory  is  clouded  with  the 
suspicion  of  the  murder  before  mentioned.f  But 
I  know  no  evidence  of  his  religious  knowledge  iii!di^, 
and  piety.  Hispersecutor,Innocent,diedin  1216;  -^•^•^^i^- 
and  the  famous  Dominic,  who,  according  to  the  assertion 
of  our  author  Perrin,  was  active  in  the  Inquisition,  jy^^^^^i^ 
and  was  accustomed  to  the  destruction  which  died 
Simon  had  begun  by  arms,  died  in  the  year  1 220.  ^'  '^ 

Amalric  ot  Montfort,  the  son  of  Simon,  wearied  out 
with  the  war,  resigned  to  Lewis  VIII.  the  son  and  sue- 

•  Rev.  xii.  11.  t  See  page  133  of  this  Vol. 
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.    , .    ^    cesser  of  Philip,  all  his  possessions  and  preten- 

Aiiialnc,the     .  •      .1  *       .  r  fi  a  lu*  • 

son  of  Simon  sions  in  the  country  ot  the  Aibigenses  ;  m  re- 
wimThis'^  compense  of  which,  the  French  king  made  him 
Aibigenaian  constaWc  of  Francc,  in  the  year  1224.     This 
pof^oDB    ^^  ^^^  ^       which  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Albi- 
A^.*^i224.    genses.     The  French  monarchy  was  now  inte- 
rested in  their  destruction ;  and  though  Lewis 
Vm.  died  soon  after,  and  Lewis  IX.  his  son  and  successor, 
was  a  minor,  yet  the  capacity  of  the  regent,   the  queen 
mother  was  found  equal  to  the  work  of  aggrandizing  the 
crown  at  the  expense  of  the  Albigenses.     Baymond,  the 
heir  of  his  father  s  miseries,  was  treated  with  the  most  mer* 
ciless  barbarity ;  and,  after  a  series  of  suflTerings,  died  of 
a  fever  at  Milan. 

Alphonsus,  brother  of  Lewis  IX.  was  put  into  posses- 
sion of  the  earldom  of  Toulouse.     Joan,  the  only  daughter 
of  the  late  earl  Eaymond,  had  been  delivered,  when  only 
nine  years  old,  to  the  French  court,  that  she  might,  when 
of  age,  be  married  to  Alphonsus.     Thus  secular  and  ec- 
Reineriua       clcsiastical     ambitiou    united    to    oppress    the 
waa  inmiisitor,  Churchcs   of    Christ.      The   mouk    Beinerius, 
^'^'  ^     '      whom  we  have  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  quote, 
acted  as  inquisitor  in  the  year  1250.     There  is  evidence  of 
ThiBpewe-    ^^c  cxtrcmc  violeucc  of  persecution  continued 
cutioncon-     agaiust  the  Albigenses,  now  altogether  defence- 
tiS"abour  ^^  less,  to  the  year  128 1.     Long  before  this,  in  the 
A.D.  1281.     ygg^  1229,  a  council  was  held  at  Toulouse,  one 
of  the  canons  *  of  which  was,  that  the  laity  were   not  al- 
lowed to  have  the   Old  or  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  except  a  psalter  or  the  like ;  and  it  forbad  men 
even  to  translate  the  Scriptures. 

This  is  the  first  instance  in  the  popedom  which  I  meet 
with,  of  a  direct  prohibition  of  the  books  of  Scripture  to 

*  [Prohibemus  etiam  ne  libros  veteris  testamcnti  aut  novi  permittantur, 
laici  habere  nisi  forte  Psalterium  vel  Breviarium  pro  divinis  officiis — scd 
ne  pnemissos  libros  habeant  in  viilgari  translatos  arctissime  inhibemus 
Concil.  Tolosanum  ann.  1229.  c.  14.  and  in  another  council  held  not  long 
after,  we  find  the  following  exactment.  Item  statuimus  ne  aliquis  libros 
yeteris  vel  Novi  Testamenti,  in  Romanico  habeat,  et  si  aliquis  habeat  infra 
octo  dies  post  publicationem  hujusmodi  constitutionis,  a  tempore  scientie 
tradat  eos  loci  Episcopo  comburendos  quod  nisi  fecerit  sive  clericus  fuerit, 
sive  laicus,  tanquam  suspectus  de  haresi,  quousque  se  purgaverit,habeatur. 
Concil.  Tarraconense.  a.d.  1234.  c.  2J, 
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the  laity.     Indirectly  the  same  thing  had  long  ^he  fim  in- 
been  practised.     What  an  honour  was  this  ca-jF^eofa 
non  to  the  cause  of  the  Albigenses  !     What  a  bl^n  ITthl 
confession  of  guilt  on  the  side  of  the  Komanists  I  ^e"E!S^**** 
The  people  of  God  were  thus,  at  length,  for  the  ^^  p|»^' 
most  part,  exterminated  in  Toulouse,  and  found 
no  other  resource   but,    by  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing, to  commit  themselves  to  their  God  and  Saviour. 
Antichrist,  for  the  present,   was  visibly  triumphant  in  the 
south-west  parts  of  France,  and  the  witnesses,  **  clothed  in 
sackcloth,**  there  consoled  themselves  with  the   hope  of 
heavenly  rest,  being  deprived  of  all  prospect  of  earthly 
enjoyments. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here,  that  our  fa- 
mous monkish  historian,  Matthew  Paris,*  relates  that  the 
Albigenses  set  up  a  person  named  Bartholomew  for  pope, 
who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse,  consecrated 
bishops,  and  governed  their  churches;  and  that  in  one 
battle  the  Albigenses  lost  a  hundred  thousand  men,  with 
all  their  bishops. 

These  stories  easily  confute  themselves  ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  the  ignorance  of  M.  Paris,  in  French 
history,  is  palpably  glaring.  The  only  use  which  I  would 
make  of  this  fiction  is  to  show,  how  unsafe  it  is  to  rely  on 
rumours,  concerning  subjects  which  affect  the  passions  of 
mankind,  published  by  persons  who  live  in  places  very  dis- 
tant from  the  scene  of  action  ;  and  to  guard  the  minds  of 
those  among  ourselves,  who  hear  stories  concerning  profes- 
sors of  godliness,  propagated  by  men,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  grounds  of  religious  controversy. 

Dauphmy  f  is  a  province  of  France,  which  was  very  full 
of  the  Waldenses,  who  inhabited  vallies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Alps.  On  the  Italian  side,  the  valley  of  Pragela  in 
particular  had,  in  1618,  six  churches,  each  hav-  xhevaiieyof 
mg  its  pastor,  and  every  pastor  having  the  care  Jl^hl^^Sfg 
of  several  villages,  which  appertained  to  his  a.d.i618.  ' 
church.  The  oldest  people  in  them,  Perrin  observes,  never 
remembered  to  have  heard  mass  sung  in  their  country. 
The  valley  itself  was  one  of  the  most  secure  retreats  of 
the  Waldenses,  being  environed  on  all  sides  with  moun* 
♦  [Matt.  Paris  in  ann.  1223.]  t  [Perrin  1.  ii.  c.  3.] 
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tains,  into  whose  caverns  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
retreat  in  time  of  persecution.  Vignaux,  one  of  their 
preachers,  used  to  admire  the  integrity  of  the  jpeopk, 
whom  no  dangers  whatever  could  seduce  from  the  raith  of 
their  ancestors.  Their  children  were  catechised  with  the  • 
minutest  care  ;  and  their  pastors  not  only  exhorted  them 
on  the  sabbaths,  but  also,  on  the  week-days  went  to  their 
hamlets  to  instruct  them.  With  much  inconvenience  to 
themselves,  these  teachers  climbed  the  steepest  mountains 
to  visit  their  flocks.  The  word  of  God  was  heard  with 
reverence :  the  voice  of  prayer  was  common  in  private 
houses,  as  well  as  in  the  churches  :  Christian  simplicity  and 
zeal  abounded  ;  and  plain  useful  learning  was  diligently  cul- 
tivated in  the  schools. 

A  monk  inquisitor,  named  Francis  Borelli,  in  the  year 
1380,  armed  with  a  bull  of  Clement  VIL  undertook  to 
craeities  of   pcrsecutc  the  godly  Waldenses.     In  the  space 
Borem!"""^"^^  thirteen  years  he  delivered  a  hundred  and 
A.D.  1380.    fifty  [mcu  bcsidcs  women  and  children]  to  the 
secular  power,  to  be  burned  at  Grenoble.     In  the  valley 
of  Fraissiniere  and  the  neighbourhood,  he   apprehended 
eighty  persons,  who  also  were  burned.     The  monkish  in- 
quisitors adjudged  one  moiety  of  the  goods  of  the  persons 
condemned  to  themselves,   the  rest  to  the  temporal  lords. 
What  efforts  may  not  be  expected,   when  avarice,  malice, 
and  superstition  unite  in  the  same  cause  ? 

About  the  year  1 400,  the  persecutors  attacked  the  Wal- 
denses of  the  valley  of  Pragela.     The  poor  people  seeing 
Persecutions  their  cavcs  posscssed  by  their  enemies,  who  as- 
S  p^eia/  saulted  them  during  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
A.D.  1400.'    retreated  to  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the 
Alps,  the  mothers  carrying  cradles,  and  leading  by  the 
hand  those  little  children  who  were  able  to  walk.     Many 
of  them  were  murdered,  others  were  starved  to  death : 
eighty  children  were  found  dead  in  their  cradles,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  their  mothers  died  soon  after  them.     But 
why  should  I  relate  all  the  particulars  of  such  a  scene  of 
infernal  barbarity  ? 

In  1460,  those  of  the  valley  of  Fraissiniere  were  per- 
secuted by  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Friar  Minors,  or  Francis- 
cans, armed  with  the  authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Ambrun. 
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And  it  appears  from  documents  preserved  till  the  aim  in  the 
time  of  Perrin,  that  every  method  which  fraud  and  FSSi^fere, 
calumny  could  invent,  was  practised  against  them.  ^^'  ^*^^- 

In  the  valley  of  Loyse,  four  hundred  little  children  were 
found  suffocated  in  their  cradles,  or  in  the  arms  of  their 
deceased  mothers,  in  consequence  of  a  ereat  .  ^  •  .1. 
quantity  of  wood  bemg  placed  at  the  entrance  of  vaiiey  of 
the  caves  and  set  on  fire.  On  the  whole,  above  ^"^^ 
three  thousand  persons  belonging  to  the  valley  were  des- 
troyed, and  this  righteous  people  were  in  that  place  extir- 
minated.  The  Waldenses  of  Pragela  and  Fraissiniere, 
alarmed  by  these  sanguinary  proceedings,  made  provision 
for  their  own  safety,  and  expected  the  enemy  at  the  passage 
and  narrow  straits  of  their  valUes,  and  were  in  fact  so  well 
prepared  to  receive  them,  that  the  invaders  were  obliged 
to  retreat.  Some  attempts  were  made  afterwards  by  the 
Waldenses  in  Fraissiniere  to  regain  their  property,  which 
had  been  unjustly  seized  by  their  persecutors.  Tne  favour 
of  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  was  exerted  toward  them  ;  yet 
they  could  never  obtain  any  remedy. 

Li  Piedmont  *  the  archbishops  of  Turin  assiduously  la- 
boured to  molest  the  Waldenses,  having  been  informed  by 
the  priests  in  those  vallies,  that  the  people  made  no  offer- 
ings  for  the  dead,  valued  not  masses  and  absolutions,  and 
took  no  care  to  redeem  their  relations  from  the  pains  of 
purgatory.  The  love  of  lucre,  no  doubt,  had  a  principal 
share  in  promoting  the  persecutions  ;  for  the  sums  collected 
by  the  means  of  these  and  similar  vanities,  were  immense. 
The  princes  of  Piedmont,  however,  who  were  the  dukes  of 
Savoy,  were  very  unwilling  to  disturb  their  subjects,  of 
whose  loyalty,  peaceableness,  industry  and  probity,  they 
received  such  uniform  testimony.  A  fact,  which  seems 
peculiarly  to  demonstrate  their  general  innocence,  must  be 
noticed ;  their  neighbours  particularly  prized  a  Piedmon- 
tese  servant,  and  preferred  the  women  of  the  vallies  above 
all  others,  to  nurse  their  children.  Calumny,  however, 
prevailed  at  length ;  and  such  a  number  of  accusations 
against  them  appeared,  charging  them  with  crimes  of  the 
most  monstrous  nature,  that  the  civil  power  permitted  the 
papal  to  indulge  its  thirst  for  blood.  Dreadful  cruelties 
♦  [Perrin  1.  ii.  c.  4.] 
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were  inflicted  on  the  people  of  God ;  and  these,  by  their 
constancy,  revived  the  memory  of  the  primitive  martyrs. 
Among  them  Catelin  Girard  was  distinguished,  who,  stand- 
ing on  the  block,  on  which  he  was  to  be  burned,  at  Revel 
in  the  marquisate  of  Saluces,  requested  his  executioners  to 
give  him  two  stones ;  which  request  being  with  difficulty 
obtained,  the  martyr,  holding  them  in  his  hands,  said, 
When  I  have  eaten  these  stones,  then  you  shall  see  an  end 
of  that  religion  for  which  ye  put  me  to  death.  And  then 
he  cast  the  stones  on  the  ground. 

The  fires  continued  to  be  kindled  till  the  year  1488, 
when  the  method  of  military  violence  was  adopted  by  the 
«...  persecutors.     Albert  de   Capitaneis,  archdeacon 

Tioil^     of  Cremona,  was  deputed  by  pope  Innocent  VIII. 
^^!i?t le  to  assault  the  sufferers  with  the  sword.     Eigh- 
A 0^1488*  ^^^^  thousand  soldiers  were  raised  for  die  ser- 
vice, besides  many  of  the  Piedmontese  papists, 
who  ran  to  the  plunder  from  all  parts.     But  the  Waldenses, 
armed  with  wooden  targets  and  crossbows,  and  availing 
themselves  of  the  natural  advantages  of  their  situation,  re- 

Eulsed  their   enemies ;  the  women  and  children  on  their 
nees  entreating  the  Lord  to  protect  his  people,  during 
the  engagement. 

Phihp,  duke  of  Savoy,  had  the  candoiur  to  distinguish 
the  spint  of  resistance  made  by  his  subjects  in  this  trans- 
action, from  a  spirit  of  sedition  and  turbulence,  being  con- 
vinced that  they  had  ever  been  a  loyal  and  obedient  people. 
He  accepted,  therefore,  their  apology,  and  forgave  them 
what   was  past.     But  having  been  informed,  that  their 
young  children  were  born  with   black  throats  ;  that  they 
were  hairy,  and  had  four  rows  of  teeth,  he  ordered  some  of 
them  to  be  brought  before  him  to  Pignerol :  where,  having 
convinced  himself  by  ocular  demonstration,  that  the  Wal- 
denses were  not  monsters,  he  determined  to  protect  them 
from  the  persecution.     But  he  seems  not  to  have  had  suf- 
ficient power   to  execute  his  good  intentions.     The  papal 
Theperee-   inquisitoTS  daily  endeavoured  to  apprehend  these 
tinned  tin"  '^^^^^^^  followcTs  of  Christ,  and  the  persecution 
about,  *     lasted  till  the  year  1532.     Then  it  was  that  the 
A.D.  1532.  Piedmontese   began  openly  to   perform   divine 
worship  in  their  churches.     This  provoked  the  civil  power. 
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at  length,  against  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  concurred 
more  vigorously  with  the  papal  measures  of  military  violence. 

The   Waldenses,    however,    defended   themselves  with 
courage   and  success :  the  priests  left  the  country :  the 
mass  was  expelled  from  Piedmont ;  and,  where-   The  Wai- 
as  the  people  had  hitherto  only  the  New  Tes-  J^^^nd"" 
tament  and  some  books  of  the  Old  translated  themseiTea 
into  the  Waldensian  tongue,  they  now  sent  the  ^nstLth 
whole  Bible  to  the  press;  for,  till  1535,  they  ^^'^ 
had  only  manuscripts,  and  those  few  in  number,  i^^^^^-    ^^ 
They  procured  at  !Neuf  Chatel  in  Switzerland,  a  the^JiMs,* 
.printed  Bible  from  one,  who  published  the  first  Jhe  6?We," 
impression  of  the  Word  of  God  which  was  seen  ^'^'  ^^^• 
in  France.     They  endeavoured  to  provide  themselves  also 
with  religious  books  from  Geneva,  but  their  messenger  was 
apprehended  and  put  to  death. 

The  persecutions  were  continued  against  this  people  by 
Francis  I.  king  of  France,  with  savage  barbarity  ;  and,  in 
particular,  Jeffery,  who  was  burned  in  the  castle-yard  at 
Turin,  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  many,  by 
his  piety,  meekness,  and  constancy. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  pursue  circumstantially  the 
story  of  the  persecutions,  which  continued  with  more  or 
less  violence  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.   Persecution 
when  Bartholomew  Copin,  of  the  valley  of  Lu-  Sr IfSido- 
ceme,  being  at  Ast  in  Piedmont  with  merchandise  ™«^  ^**p^°- 
for  the  fair,  was  apprehended  for  uttering  some  words  against 
the  papacy.     He  bore  his  sufierings  with  much  firmness 
and  constancy,  and  resisted  various  attempts  of  the  monks 
to  overcome  his  spirit.     He  wrote  to  his  wife,  professing 
his  entire  dependence  on  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  for  his 
salvation.     But  he  died  in  prison,  not  without  suspicion  of 
having  been  strangled.     After  his  death  his  body  was  con- 
sumed by  fire. 

The  Christian  rules  of  submission  to  governments,  and 
the  practice  of  the  Waldenses  in  general,  were  at  no  great 
variance.  Yet,  it  is  certain,  that  the  primitive  Christians 
would  have  conscientiously  reftised  to  bear  arras  at  all 
against  their  own  sovereigns,  however  tyrannical  and  op- 
pressive they  might  be.  Whether,  in  some  instances,  these 
persecuted  Christians  of  the  valUes  did  not  violate  the  apos- 

VOL.  III.  L 
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tolical  precepts  on  this  subject,*  is  not  very  easy  to  be  de- 
cided, because  it  requires  a  minute  acquaintance  with  their 
particular  circumstances,  to  determine  who  was  their  sove- 
reign. Sometimes  they  were  under  the  king  of  France  ; 
at  other  times  under  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  that,  at  all  times,  they  had  a  right  to  resist 
the  pope  as  a  foreign  enemy,  and  an  enemy  of  uncommon 
ambition,  injustice,  and  cruelty. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,t  in  consequence  of 
some  exchange  made  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  between  Henry 
IV.  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the  Waldenses  of 
the  marquisate  of  Saluces  lost  the  privileges  which  they^ 
had  enjoyed  under  the  French  government :  and,  by  the 
oppression  of  their  new  sovereign  of  Savoy,  throudii  the 
importunity  of  the  pope,  were  obliged  to  fly  into  France 
for  security.  Some  of  them,  from  the  love  of  the  world, 
renounced  the  faith  ;  but  the  greatest  part  preferred  exile 
with  a  good  conscience,  to  an  enjoyment  of  their  native 
country.  On  this  occasion,  they  declared,  in  a  well-written 
manifesto,  their  spirit  of  loyalty  and  peaceableness,  the 
hardships  of  their  case,  and  their  perfect  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple with  all  the  reformed  Churches.  So  certain  is  it,  that 
the  Waldenses  were,  in  every  substantial  article,  genuine 
protestants  and  witnesses  of  evangelical  truth. 

A   number  of  Waldenses,^   who  resided  in  the  Alps, 
possessed  several  villages,  and  in  particular,  the  city  of 
Barcelonette.     These,  being  persecuted  by  the  Aipian  Wai- 
prince  of  Piedmont  in  the  year  1570,  in  con- ^JJ^S, 
junction  with  some  others,  implored  the  protes-  ^'^'  *^'^- 
tant  princes  to  intercede  with  their  sovereign  on  their  be- 
half.    The  prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine  exerted  himself 
with  much  zeal  on  the  occasion.     But  the  people  of  Barce- 
lonette being  obliged  to  leave  their  settlements,  amidst  a 
choice  of  difficulties,  were  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  at- 
tempting, in  the  midst  of  winter,  to  pass  over  a  high  moun- 
tain.    The  greatest  part  of  them  perished ;  the  rest  retired 
into  the  valley  of  Fraissiniere. 

About  §  the  year  1370  some  of  the  Waldensian  youths  of 
Dauphiny  sought  in  Calabria  a  new  settlement,  because 

♦  Rom.  xiii.  [1—7.]    1  Pet.  ii.  [IS— 20.]  t  [Peirin  1.  ii.  c.  6.1 

I  [Id.  1. 11.  c.  6.J  §  [Id.  1.  ii.  c.  7.] 
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their  native  country  was  too  small  for  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants.     Finding  the  soil  fertile,  been^  * 
and  the  region  thinly  peopled,  they  applied  to  ^uemenr 
the  proprietors  of  the  lands,    and  treated  with  jJJ^^^f^To* 
them    concerning    the   conditions   of    dwelling 
there.     The  lords  of  the  country  gave  them  the  most  kind 
reception,  agreed  with  them  on  fair  and  equitable  terms, 
and  assigned  them  parcels  of  lands.     The  new  colonists 
soon  enriched  and  fertilized  their  respective  districts  by 
superior  industry  ;  and,  by  probity,  peaceable  manners,  and 
punctual  payment  of  their  rents,  they  gained  the  affections 
of  their  landlords,  and  of  all  their  neighbours.     The  priests 
alone,  who  found  that  they  did  not  act  like  others  in  reli- 
^on,  and  that  they  contributed  nothing  to  the  support  of 
the  hierarchy  by  masses  for  the  dead,  or  by  other  Komish 
formalities,  were  highly  offended.     They  were  particularly 
vexed  to   find,  that  certain   foreign    school-masters  who 
taught  the  children  of  these  strangers,  were  held  in  high 
respect,  and  that  they  themselves  received  nothing  from 
them  except  tithes,  which  were  paid  according  to  the  com- 
pact  with  their  lords.     From   these   circumstances,   the 
priests  concluding  that  the  strangers  must  be  heretics,  were 
tempted  to  complain  of  them  to  the  pope.     The  lords,  how- 
ever,  withheld   them    from   complaining   of  the   people. 
"  They  are  just  and  honest,"  say  they,  "  and  have  enrich- 
ed all  the  country.     Even  ye  priests  have  received  sub- 
stantial emolument  from  their  labours.     The  tithes  alone, 
which  ye  now  receive,  are  so  much  superior  to  those  which 
were  formerly  produced  from  these  countries,  that  you  may 
well  bear  with  some  losses  on  other  accounts.     Perhaps  the 
country  whence  they  came  is  not  so  much  addicted  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Bioman  Church.     But  as  they  fear  God, 
are  liberal  to  the  needy,  just  and  beneficent  to  all  men,  it 
is  ungenerous   anxiously   to  scrutinize  their  consciences. 
For  are  they  not  a  temperate,  sober,  prudent 
people,  and  in  their  words  peculiarly  decent?  of tL coon- 
And  does  any  person  ever  hear  them  utter  a  S^SJJi^'^**^ 
blasphemous  expression?"     The  lords  admiring  ?®jl"jL^. 
their  tenants,  wno  were  distinguished  from  the 
inhabitants  all  around  by  probity  and  virtue,  maintained 
and  protected  them  against  their  enemies  till  the  year  1 560. 

L  2 
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In  all  this,  the  fruits  of  godliness  among  the  Waldenses 

were  apparent,  even  to  those  who  knew  not  the  nature  of 

godliness  itself.     The  lords,  moved  by  temporal  interest, 

behaved  with  candour,   while    the   priests,   who  felt,  or 

thought   they   felt,  their   interest    undermined   by   these 

strangers,  murmured  and  expressed  their  indignation.     It 

is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  priests  of  idolatry  should 

every  where  be  the  greatest  enemies  of  true  religion.     It 

is  nothing  more  than  the  natural  effect  of  human  depravity. 

Their  passions,  through  the  medium  of  interest,  are  more 

sensibly  struck  at  than  those  of  others ;  and  the  true  use 

to  be  made  of  such  events,  is,  for  all  men,  laity,  as  well 

as  priests,  to  learn  the  true  doctrine  of  the  fail  of  man. 

In  that  year  and  its  conscqueuces.     The  Calabrian  Walden- 

^^^^'^^'^ses  sent  to  Geneva  in  the  year  1560,  to  request 

■entfora      a  supply   of  pastors.      Two,  namely,  Stephen 

SS5o«\o     Negrin  and  Lewis  Paschal,  were  sent  into  Cala- 

GoncTa.        brfa ;  who  endeavoured  to  establish  the  public 

exercise  of  protestantism.     Pope  Pius  IV.  having  notice 

of  this,  determined  to  extirpate  a  people  who  had  presumed 

to  plant  Lutheranism, — so  he  called  their  religion, — so  near 

to  his  seat.     What  follows  of  the  history  of  this  people,  is 

a  distressed  scene  of  persecution.     Numbers  of  them  being 

murdered,  by  two  companies  of  soldiers,  headed  by  the 

pope's  agents,  the  rest  craved  mercy  for  themselves,  their 

wives  and  children,  declaring,  that  if  they  were  permitted 

Dreadful     ^^  leave  the  country  with  a  few  conveniences, 

pew^tion  they   would  not  return  to   it  any  more.     But 

Po^  Pius   their  enemies  knew  not  how  to  show  mercy  ;  and 

^^'  the   persecuted    Christians   at  length  defended 

themselves  from  their  invaders,  and  put  them  to  flight. 

The  viceroy  of  Naples,  hearing  of  these  things,  appeared 

in  person  to  prosecute  the  diaboUcal  business  of  the  pope; 

and,  in  a  little  time,  the  Calabrian  Waldenses  were  entirely 

CKterminated.     The  most  barbarous  cruelties  were  inflicted 

on  many :  some  were  tortured,  in  order  to  obUge  them  to 

own  that  their  friends  had  committed  the  most  flagitious 

incests :  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  pagan  persecution  was 

seen  to  be  revived  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

A   certain   youth,  named  Samson,  defended  himself  a 
long  time    against   those    who   came  to  apprehend  him. 
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But  being  wounded,  he  was  at  length  taken,  and  The  story  of 
led  to  the  top  of  a  tower.  Confess  yourself  to  SwMon. 
a  priest  here  present,  said  the  persecutors,  before  you  be 
thrown  down.  I  have  already,  said  Samson,  confessed 
myself  to  God.  Throw  him  down  from  the  tower,  said  the 
inquisitor.  The  next  day  the  viceroy  passing  below  near 
the  said  tower,  saw  the  poor  man  yet  aJive,  with  all  his  bones 
broken.  He  kicked  him  with  his  foot  on  the  head,  saying, 
Is  the  dog  yet  alive  ?     Give  him  to  the  hogs  to  eat. 

But  I  turn  from  a  scene,  where  there  is  nothing  but  a 
repetition  of  enormities,  which  have  often  been  exposed  in 
the  course  of  this  history,  and  which  equally  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  the  enmity  of  the  carnal 
mind  against  God :  let  it  suffice  to  add,  that  Stephen  Negrin 
was  starved  to  death  in  prison,  and  that  Lewis  Paschal 
was  conveyed  to  Rome,  where  he  was  burned  alive  in  the 
presence  of  Pius  IV.  That  tyrant  feasted  his  eyes  with  the 
sight  of  the  man  in  the  flames,  who  had  dared  to  call  him 
Antichrist.  Paschal,  however,  was  enabled  to  testify,  in 
his  last  scenes,  from  the  word  of  God,  many  things  which 
much  displeased  the  pope ;  aiid,  by  the  zeal,  constancy, 
and  piety,  which  he  displayed  in  his  death,  he  failed  not  to 
excite  the  pity  and  admiration  of  the  spectators. 

The  Waldenses  of  Provence  *  fertihzed  a  barren  soil  by 
their  industry,  but,  like  their  brethren  elsewhere,  were  ex- 
posed to  persecution.     An  attempt  was  made  to  caimnniM 
prejudice  the  mind  of  Lewis  XII.  against  them,  9J?jy^y^® 
about  the  year  1506,  by  such  calumnies  as  those  ofProTence, 
with  which  the  primitive  Christians  were  aspersed.  ^'^'  ^^^' 
The  king,  struck  with  horror,  directed  the  parliament  of 
Provence  to  investigate  the  charges,  and  to  punish  those 
who  were  found  guilty.     But  afterwards,  understanding 
that  some  innocent  men  were  put  to  death,  he  sent  two 
persons  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  this  people,  by  whose 
distinct  information  he  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
their  innocence,  that  he  swore  they  were  better  men  than 
himself  and  his  Catholic  subjects;  and  he  protected  them 
during  the  rest  of  his  reign.     Thus  the  candour,  humanity, 
and  generosity  of  that  monarch,  who  was  deservedly  looked 

*  [Perrin  1.  ii.  c.  8.] 
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on  as  the  father  of  his  people,  was  providentially  instru- 
mental in  the  defence  of  the  Waldenses. 

Some  time  after,  these  Proven  gal  protestants  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  reformer  CEcoIampadius  of  Basle,  which,  as  a 
monument  of  Christian  humility  and  simplicity,  well  de- 
serves to  be  transcribed.  **  Health  to  Mr.  CEcoIampadius. 
Whereas  several  persons  have  given  us  to  understand,  that 
He,  who  is  able  to  do  all  things,  hath  replenished  you  with 
his  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  conspicuously  appears  by  the  firuits ; 
we,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  you  nom  a  far  country, 
with  a  stedfast  hope,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  enhghten 
our  understanding  by  your  means,  and  give  us  the  know- 
ledge of  several  things  in  which  we  are  now  doubtful,  and 
which  are  hidden  from  us,  because  of  our  slothful  ignorance 
and  remissness,  to  the  great  damage,  as  we  fear,  both  of 
ourselves  and  of  the  people  of  whom  we  are  the  unworthy 
teachers.  That  you  may  know  at  once  how  matters  stand 
with  us,  we,  such  we  are,  poor  instructors  of  this  small 
people,  have  undergone,  for  above  four  hundred  years, 
most  cruel  persecutions,  not  without  signal  marks  of  the 
favour  of  Christ ;  for  he  hath  interposed  to  deliver  us,  when 
under  the  harrow  of  severe  tribulations.  In  this  our  state 
of  weakness  we  come  to  you  for  advice  and  consolation.'* 

They  wrote  in  the  same  strain  to  other  reformers,  and 
were,  it  seems,  so  zealous  to  profit  by  their  superior  light 
and  knowledge,  that  they  willingly  exposed  themselves,  by 
this  means,  to  a  share  of  the  same  persecutions  which  at 
that  time  oppressed  the  Lutherans, — so  the  reformed  were 
then  generally  called, — both  in  France  and  through  all 
Europe. 

CEcoIampadius,  in  the  year  1530,  wrote  to  the  Walden- 
ses of  Provence,  to  protest  against  the  crime  of  attending 
CEcoiam      *^^  ™^^  ^^^  bowing  before  idols,  with  which 
dios  admo-  somc  of  them  were  mfected.     He  showed  that 
wiadUses  such  pretended  satisfactions  for  the  sins  of  the 
^P'YssJ)^®' living  and  the  dead,  implied  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  not  made  sufficient  expiation,  that  he  is  no 
Saviour,  and  died  for  us  in  vain  ;  and  that,  if  it  be  lawful 
for  us  to  conceal  our  faith  under  the  tyranny  of  Antichrist, 
it  would  have  been  lawful  to  worship  Jupiter  or  Venus. 
These  admonitions  were  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
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of  the  Waldenses ;  for  they  soon  after  had  large  occasion 
to  practise  them.     Even  one  of  the  messengers  who  brought 
the  letters,  was  seized  in  his  journey  at  Dijon,  and  con- 
demned  to  death  as  a  Lutheran.     In  the  parhament  of  Aix, 
in  the  year  1540,  one  of  the  most  inhuman  edicts  recorded 
in  history  was  pronounced  against  the  Frovengal  Christians. 
It  was  ordered  that  the  country  of  Menndol 
should  be  laid  waste,  and  the  wooas  cut  down,  to  ^ctaguntt 
the  compass  of  two  hundred  paces  around.     The  pSS^^t* 
name  and  authority  of  king  Francis  L  was  ob-  ^^^^^ 
tained   by  surprise,   and  the  revocation  of  the     '  ' 
edict,  which  he  afterwards  sent  to  the  parliament  on  better 
information,  was  suppressed  by  the  persecutors.     The  mur- 
ders, rapes,  and  desolations,  were  horrible  beyond  all  de- 
scription.    In  particular,  a  number  of  women  were  shut  up 
in  a  bam  full  of  straw,  which  was  set  on  fire  ;  and  a  soldier, 
moved  with  compassion,  having  opened  a  place  for  them, 
that  they  might  escape,  these  helpless  victims  of  papal  rage 
were  driven  back  into  the  flames  by  pikes  and  halberts. 
Other  cruelties  were  practised  on  this  occasion,  so  horrid, 
that  they  might  seem  to  exceed  behef,  were  not  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  accounts  unquestionable ;  and  he  who  knows 
what  human  nature  is  when  left  to  itself  and  to  Satan, 
knows  that  there  is  no  evil  of  which  it  is  not  capable. 

In  justice,  however,  to  Francis  I.  a  prince  in  his  temper 
by  no  means  cruel  and  oppressive,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that 
being  informed  of  the  execution  of  this  barbarous  edict,  to 
which  he  had  with  great  precipitation  given  his  name,  he 
was  filled  with  bitter  remorse,  being  now  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  he  charged  his  son  Henry  to  punish  the  mur^ 
derers.  The  advocate  Guerin,  however,  was  the  only  per- 
son who  was  punished  on  the  occasion.  He  was,  in  truth, 
the  most  guilty,  because  it  was  he  who  had  suppressed  the 
king  s  revocation  of  the  bloody  edict. 

Those  who  had  escaped,  afterwards  by  degrees  reco- 
vered their  possessions,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  enjoyed  the  protection  of  government,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  Frotestants  in  France. 

If  we  look  into  Bohemia,*  the  country  in  which  Waldo 

*  [Perrin  1.  ii.  c.  0,  and  10.] 
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ended  his  days,  we  find  that  the  Waldensian  Churches  ex- 
isted there  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  that  they  had 
been  broken  up  as  a  professing  people,  when  the  Hussites, 
— of  whom  hereafter, — began  to  nourish.  The  Hussites 
were  later  than  they  by  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  and 
are  allowed  by  their  own  writers  to  have  agreed  in  princi- 
ple with  the  Waldenses;  none  of  whose  writings,  however, 
were  extant  in  Bohemia  at  the  time  when  the  doctrine  of 
Huss  was  received  in  that  country.  So  completely  had 
papal  tyranny  prevailed  !  But  Providence  raised  up  other 
witnesses. 

In  Austria,  the  number  of  Waldenses  was  exceedingly 
great.  About  the  year  1467,  the  Hussites  entered  into  a 
The  HuMites  Christian  correspondence  with  them ;  in  the 
«*»^<i  course  of  which  they  gently  rebuked  them  on 
Waldenses,  accouut  of  the  idolatfous  compliances  too  visible 
A.D.  1467.  •  jj  jjjgjj.  churches.  The  Hussites  also  found  fault 
with  them,  because  they  were  solicitous  in  amassing  wealth. 
"  Every  day,"  say  they,  "  has  its  cares  and  afflictions  ;  but 
as  Christians  ought  to  look  only  for  heavenly  riches,  we 
cannot  but  condemn  your  excessive  attention  to  the  world, 
by  which  you  may  gradually  be  induced  to  set  your  whole 
heart  on  the  things  of  time  and  sense."  This  looks  like 
the  language  of  younger  converts,  who,  having  not  yet  for- 
saken their  "  first  love,"  *  are  apt  to  see  the  evUs  of  a 
worldly  spirit  in  a  stronger  light  even  than  older  and  more 
experienced  Christians,  who  may  have  sunk  into  luke- 
warmness.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Hussites 
were,  at  this  time,  beginners  in  religion,  compared  to  the 
Waldenses.-  These  latter  were,  however,  exposed  soon 
after  this  to  terrible  persecutions ;  and  those  of  them  who 
escaped  fled  into  Bohemia,  and  united  themselves  to  the 
Hussites. 

In  Germany,t  in  the  year  1230,  the  papal  inquisition 
oppressed  the  Waldenses  with  peculiar  severity.  They 
The  German  were,  notwithstanding,  stedfast  in  their  profes- 
^fvouX'  ^^^^ »  ^^^  ^^^^^  pastors  publicly  announced  the 
persecuted  popc  to  be  Antichrist,  affirming,  that  if  God  had 
immisiSoSf  not  Sent  them  into  Germany  to  preach  the  Gos- 
A.D.  1230.   pgi^  ^jj^  y^j.y  stones  would  have  been  raised  up 

*  Rev.  ii.  4.  t  [Perrin  1.  ii.  c.  11,  and  12.] 
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to  instruct  mankind.     "  We  give  not,"  say  they,  "  a  ficti- 
tious remission,  but  we  preach  the  remission  of  sins  ap- 
pointed by  God  himself  m  his  Word."     About 
the  year  1330,  Echard,  a  Dominican  monk,  an  abiZstoryof 
inquisitor,  grievously  oppressed  them.  At  length,  ©^Scii 
after  many  cruelties,  he  urged  the  Waldenses  to  T^S^iooQ 
inform  him  of  the  real  cause  of  their  separation 
from  the  Church  of  Kome,  being  convinced  in  his  con- 
science of  the  justice  of  several  of  their  charges.     This  was 
an  opportunity  not  often  vouchsafed  to  this  people  by  their 
enemies,  of  using  the  weapons  of  Christian  warfare.     The 
event  was  salutary  :  Echard  was  enlightened,  confessed  the 
faith  of  Christ,  united  himself  to  his  people  ;  like  Paul  he 
preached  the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed  ;  and,  in  the 
issue,  was   burned   at   Heidelberg :    and   the    Christians 
glorified  God  in  him. 

Baynard  Lollard  was  another  convert  of  the  same  kind, 
at  first  a  Franciscan  and  an  enemy  to  the  Waldenses.  He 
was  taken  by  the  inquisitors  after  he  had  diligently  taught 
the  Gospel,  and  was  burned  at  Cologne.  From  hiiA  the 
Wicklimtes  in  England  were  called  Lollards :  and  he  it 
was  who  instructed  the  English  who  resided  in  Guienne  in 
the  Waldensian  doctrine.  The  connexion  between  France 
and  England,  during  the  whole  range  of  Edward  HI.  was 
so  great,  that  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  Wickliflfe 
himself  derived  his  first  impressions  of  religion  from  Lol- 
lard. Princes  and  states  may  carry  on  wars  and  negotia- 
tions with  one  another :  while  HE,  who  rules  all  things, 
makes  every  event  subservient  to  the  great  design  of  spread- 
ing the  kingdom  of  his  Son. 

Flanders  was  also  a  violent  scene  of  Waldensian  perse- 
cution, thouffh  our  author  *  seems  to  know  little  of  the 
particulars.     From  another  writer  f  it  appears,  Violent  pcp- 
that  in  1163  some  of  the  Waldenses  retired  from  ^dere,"* 
Flanders  to  Cologne.    Here  they  were  discovered  ^  ^-  ^^^^• 
and  confined  in  a  bam.     Egbert,  an  abbot,  disputed  with 
them :  three  were  burned ;  and  a  young  woman  whom  the 
people  would  have  spared,  threw  herself  into  the  flames. 


•  [Penrin.] 
t  Brandt's  Hist,  of  the  Reform,  in  the  Netherlands.  [Vol.  i.  p.  12.] 
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AUointhe  In  1183,  great  numbers  were  burnt  alive.     A 
a.d!ii83.  person  named  Kobert,*  first  a  Waldensian,  after- 
DomimcL,  wards  a  Domincian,  was  appointed  inquisitor- 
bSriJd'Iiire  general  by  the  pope.  This  man,  knowing  the  usual 
^re  than    places  of  concealmeut,   burned  or  buried  alive 
A.&.lm*'  about  fifty  persons  in  the  year  1236.  But  he  met 
with  that  punishment  in  this  life,  which  was  calculated  to 
convince  him  of  his  enonnous  sin.  The  pope  suspended  him 
for  the  abuse  of  his  power,  and  condemned  him  to  perpe- 
tual imprisonment. 

Persecutors  in  Flanders  tormented  the  Christians  by 
means  of  hornets,  wasps,  and  hives  of  bees.  The  people 
of  God,  however,  were  strong  in  faith  and  love.  They 
turned  the  Scripture  into  Low  Dutch  rhymes,  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  brethren ;  and  they,  gave  this  reason  for  the 
practice  :  "  In  Scripture  there  are  no  jests,  fables,  trifles, 
or  deceits ;  but  words  of  solid  truth.  Here  and  there, 
indeed,  is  a  hard  crust ;  but  the  marrow  and  sweetness  of 
what  is  good  and  holy  may  easily  be  discovered  in  it.**  A 
peculiar  regard  for  Holy  Writ  amidst  ages  of  darkness, 
forms  the  rfory  of  the  Waldensian  Churches. 

England,  because  of  its  insular  situation,  knew  less  of 
all  these  scenes  than  the  Continent.     But  the  striking  nar- 
rative of  the  sufferers,  in  the  time  of  Henry  H.  which  has 
been  recorded,  ought  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  Waldensian 
One  hundred  pcrsccutions.     No  part  of  Europc,  in  short,  was 
and  fourteen  exempt  from  the  sufferings  of  these  Christian 
S^at  pSiB,heroes.     Paris  itself,  the  metropolis  of  France, 
A.D.  1304.    gg^^^  j^  1304,  a  hundred  and  fourteen  persons 
burned  alive,  who  bore  the  flames  with  admirable  constancy. 
Thus  largely  did  the   "  King  of  Saints  "  t  provide  for 
the  instruction  of  his  Church,  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages.     The  Waldenses  are  the  middle  link,  which  connects 
the  primitive   Christians  and  Fathers  with  the  reformed ; 
and,  by  their  means,  the  proof  is  completely  established, 
that  sdvation,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  felt  in  the  heart,  and 
expressed  in  the  life,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  has 
ever  existed  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles  till  this  day  ; 
and  that  it  is  a  doctrine  marked  by  the  Cross,  and  distinct 

♦  [Matth.  Paris  in  ann.  1236.  p.  362.  et  in  ann.  1238.  p.  407.] 
t  Rev.  XV.  3. 
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from  all  that  religion  of  mere  form  or  convenience,  or  of 
human  invention,  which  calls  itself  Christian,  but  wants 
the  spirit  of  Christ. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE  GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

It  was  judged  proper  to  give  one  unbroken  Narrative  of 
Waldensian  transactions  in  Ecclesiastical  matters,  till  the 
time  of  the  Beformation. 

That  Narrative  is  contained  in  the  four  preceding  Chap- 
ters ;  and  though  it  does  not  belong  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury exclusively,  it  is,  however,  as  was  before  observed, 
ascribed  to  it,  because  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, most  extraordinary  persecutions  and  conflicts  took 
place  among  the  Waldenses,  and  particularly  excited  the 
attention  of  Europe.  Our  immediate  business  must  now 
be  the  continuation  of  that  Century. 

From  the  animosity  of  the  Waldensian  persecutions, 
and  from  the  unanimity  with  which  the  powers  of  the  earth, 
both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  supported  these  persecutions, 
the  Reader  is  prepared  already  to  conclude,  that,  abstracted 
from  the  Churches  of  the  valleys,  and  their  connexions, 
there  was  scarcely  in  Europe,  at  that  time,  a  visible 
Church  of  Christ  to  be  found.  But  there  were,  as  the 
Waldenses  confessed,  some  **  individual  souls  in  Babylon," 
who  loved  the  Lord,  and  served  him  with  their  spirit  under 
all  these  disadvantages.  I  shall  reserve  to  the  two  next 
Chapters  the  distinct  account  of  these  individuals. 

In  this  Chapter  I  propose  to  give  a  view  of  the  general 
state  of  Christendom,  which,  though  it  is  an  indirect  method 
of  illustrating  the  circumstances  of  the  real  Church  of 
Christ,  is  yet  the  only  one  which  the  depravity  of  the  times 
can  afford  us. 

The  gloom  of  ignorance  was  immensely  great,  nor  was 

it  abated,  but,  in  some  respects,  rather  increased,  by  the 

Celebrity  of  OTOwing  cclcbrity  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 

A^Phi  oto-  ^^j,  1      jj.  ^j^^  understandings  of  men  were  fur- 

-^™^^«-      nished  with  polemical  weapons,  but  by  no  means 
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enlightened  with  useful  truths.  Endless  questions  were 
started  ;  and  as  every  disputant,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
learning  then  in  vogue,  was  much  more  engaged  in  con- 
founding his  adversary,  than  in  explaining  any  one  object 
of  science,  hence,  every  serious  enquirer  after  truth  must 
have  been  embarrassed  beyond  measure.  The  controver- 
sial combatants,  while  they  raised  and  a^tated  the  dust  of 
contentions,  suffocated  each  other,  and  gave  no  real  light, 
either  to  themselves,  or  to  the  world  in  general.  The  un- 
lettered part  of  mankind  admired  their  **  seraphic  "  *  skill 
and  ingenuity,  little  suspecting  that  these  disputatious  doc- 
tors were  not,  in  their  knowledge,  many  degrees  removed 
above  the  most  ignorant  and  vulgar.  Some  few  there  were 
of  superior  genius  and  penetration,  who  saw  through  the 
sophistry  of  the  fashionable  learning,  and  cultivated  a  more 
reasonable  mode  of  intellectual  improvement. 

Roger  Bacon,  the  Franciscan  Friar,  stands  distinguished 
among  these.  His  knowledge  of  astronomy,  optics,  and 
Roger  Bacon,  mathematics,  as  well  as  of  Greek  and  Oriental 
the  Friar.  learning,  was  wonderful  for  those  times.  But  he 
and  a  very  few  others  shone  in  vain,  except  to  themselves, 
in  the  firmament  of  knowledge.  All  feared,  scarcely  any 
aided,  and  very  few  understood  them.  Bacon  himself,  the 
glory  of  the  British  nation,  was  many  years  confined  in  a 
loathsome  prison,  and  was  strongly  suspected  of  dealing  in 
magic.  I  know  no  evidence  of  his  piety  and  love  of  evan- 
gelical truth;  and  therefore  it  is  not  pertinent  to  the 
design  of  this  History  to  enlarge  on  his  character.  But  a 
few  words  expressive  of  his  contempt  of  the  learning  of 
his  contemporaries  deserve  to  be  quoted.f  "  Never," 
says  he,  **  was  there  so  great  an  appearance  of  wisdom, 
nor  so  much  exercise  of  study,  in  so  many  faculties  and  in 
so  many  countries,  as  within  these  last  forty  years.  For 
doctors  are  every  where  dispersed,  in  every  city  [and 
castle]  and  borough,  especially  by  the  two  studious  orders, 
when  at  the  same  time  there  never  was  so  great  ignorance. 
The  herd  of  students  fatigue  themselves,  and  play  the  fool, 
about   the  miserable  translations  of  Aristotle,^  and  lose 

*  Bonaventura  was  called,  the  seraphic  doctor ;  Francis,  the  seraphic 
father.  t  Mosheini,  [^Cent.  xiii.  P.  2.  c.  1.  s.  9-1  note  (d). 

J  [Bacon  does  not  mention  Aristotle,  though  his  works  are  supposed  to 
be  referred  to.] 
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their  time,  their  labour,  and  their  expense.  Appearances 
alone  engage  them  ;  and  they  have  no  care  to  acquire  real 
knowledge,  but  only  to  seem  knowing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
senseless  multitude.** 

Bacon,  by  the  two  studious  orders,  means  the  Domini- 
cans and  franciscans,  who  were  almost  the  only  orders 
which  devoted  themselves  to  study.  These  men  had 
ample  buildings  and  princely  houses.*  They  attended  thp 
death-beds  of  the  rich  and  great,  and  urged  them  to  be- 
queath immense  legacies  to  their  own  orders.  The  subtle 
) 'argon  of  the  schools  infected  their  whole  semblance  of 
earning.  However,  as  they  appeared  more  knowing,  and 
were  certainly  more  studious  than  the  other  orders,  they 
gained  much  ground  in  this  century  ;  and  indeed  till  the 
time  of  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  they  were  the  pillars 
of  the  papacy.  Persecution  of  heretics,  so  called,  formed 
a  great  part  of  their  employment.  The  Domi-  1^1,^  j)^j^, 
nicans  f  in  particular  were  the  founders  of  the  ^^^^^J^^ 
Inquisition.  These  last  came  into  England  a!bout°*"* 
about  the  year  1221,  and  first  appeared  at  Oxford,  ^he  F^cis- 
The  Franciscans  were  first  settled  at  Canter-  canJab^t" 
bury  in  1234.  They  both  cultivated  the  Aris-  ^'^'^^' 
totelian  philosophy,  and  being  the  confidential  agents  of 
the  pope,  they,  under  various  pretences,  exacted  large 
sums  of  money  through  the  kingaom,  and  fleeced  even  the 
abbots  of  the  monasteries.  The  bishops  and  secular  clergy 
saw  themselves  excluded  by  these  means  from  the  confi- 
dence of  the  laity.  For,  in  auricular  confessions,  and  other 
superstitions  of  the  times,  the  friars  had,  by  the  pope's  au- 
thority, very  much  arrogated  to  themselves  the  power, 
which  had  formerly  been  possessed  by  the  clergy.  % 

The  Franciscans  particularly  undermined  the  influence 
of  the  secular  ecclesiastics  by  popular  practice^  they 
preached  both  in  towns  and  in  the  country :  they  pretended 
to  no  property :  they  lived  on  contributions  of  their  audi- 
ences, and  walked  barefoot  and  in  mean  habits.  On  Sun- 
days and  holydays  crowds  were  collected  to  hear  them ; 
and  they  were  received  as  confessors  in  preference  to  the 

*  History  of  tke  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  by  Newcombe.  [c.  iv.  p.  147.] 
f  These  were  also  called  Jacobins,  from  their  settlement  in  St.  James's- 
street  in  Paris. 

X  Hist.  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's.  [Matt.  Paris  in  ann.  1246.  p.  607.] 
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bishops  and  clergy  :  and  thus,  when  the  credit  of  the  other 
monastic  orders  was  well  nigh  exhausted,  and  the  se<5tLlar 
clergy,  through  immoralities,  had  been  reduced  to  con- 
tempt, two  new  orders,  having  the  semblance  of  worth,  not 
the  substance,  revived  the  authority  of  the  Bomish  Church, 
supported  the  papacy,  strengthened  every  reigning  super- 
stition, and,  by  deep-laid  plans  of  hypocrisy,  induced 
mimbers  to  enrich  both  the  papacy  and  the  monastic 
foundations. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  papal  tyranny,  exercised 
through  their  means  in  this  century,  will  show  the  abject 
Remarkable  slavcry  and  superstition  under  which  this  Island 
SSaT^^n  gro^^®^'  1°  ^247  Innocent  IV.  gave  a  com- 
A.D.  raS^"^'  mission  to  John  the  Franciscan,  asfollows  :  "  We 
charge  you,  that  if  the  major  part  of  the  English  prelates 
should  make  answer,  that  they  are  exempt  from  foreign 
jurisdiction,  you  demand  a  greater  sum,  and  compel  them, 
by  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  withdraw  their  appeals,  any 
privilege  or  indulgence  notwithstanding." 

This  was  the  famous  "  non  obstante  clause,"  by  which 
the  pope,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  dominion,  assumed  to 
The  "non  himsclf  the  same  dispensing  power  in  the  church 
obstante  **  which  king  James  11.  did  long  after  in  the  state. 
clause."      -g^j.  ^Y^^  punishment  of  the  former  for  his  teme- 
rity and  arrogance  followed  not  so  soon  as  in  the  case  of 
the  latter.     For  God  had  put  into  the  hearts  of  princes 
and  statesmen  to  fulfil  his  will,  and  to  agree,  and  give  their 
kingdom  to  the  beast,  until  the  words  of  God  should  be 
fulfflled.*     And  thus  the  wickedness  of  men  in  neglecting 
his  Gospel  was  justly  punished. 

So  shameless  were  the  popes  at  this  time  in  their  exac- 
tions, and  so  secure  was  their  hold  on  the  abject  supersti- 
tion of  mankind,  that  they  grossly  defrauded  even  the 
Franciscans  themselves,  and  were  not  afraid  of  the  conse- 

?uences.     Men,  who  received  not  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Jhrist,  and  refused  submission  to  his  easy  yoke,  were  in- 
duced to  kiss  the  iron  rod  of  an  Italian  tyrant. 

Two  observations  of  Matthew  Paris,  taken  fi^m  different 
parts  of  his  history,  and  compared  together,  seem  to  me  to 
illustrate  in  a  good  degree  the  nature  of  the  subjection  in 

*  Rev.  xvii.  17. 
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which  the  spirits  of  men  were  held  in  those  times.  Speak- 
ing of  the  innmmerable  oppressions  and  corruptions  of  the 
popedom,  which  particularly  prevailed  during  the  long 
reign  of  Eang  Henry  III.  the  pusillanimous  successor  of 
King  John,  he  breaks  out  into  an  animated  apostrophe  to 
the  pope  : — "  Holy  father,  why  do  you  permit  such  disor- 
ders ?  you  deserve  the  hardships  you  undergo :  you  de- 
serve to  wander  like  Cain  through  the  earth. — I  would 
know  what  preferment  an  Englishman  ever  obtains  in 
Italy?  [Whilst  foreigners  seize  upon  every  thing  in 
England.] — Our  sins  have  brought  these  calamities  upon 
us.  ♦  The  historian  alludes  to  the  residence  of  Innocent 
IV.  at  Lyons,  where  he  was  obliged  to  hide  himself  from 
the  factions  which  had  expelled  him  from  Italy  at  that 
time.  I  observe  also,  that  this  is  that  same  pope,  who  gave 
the  imperious  commission  to  John  the  Franciscan,  men- 
tioned above,  which  commission  also  was  dated  from  Lyons. 
If  the  reader  lay  all  these  circumstances  together,  the  un- 
exampled tyranny  of  the  papal  measures,  the  shameless 
violation  of  every  principle  of  equity  and  decorum  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Itahan  legates  and  agents,  the  strong  in- 
dignation expressed  against  these  things  by  such  learned 
men  as  Matthew  Paris,  and  even  the  open  opposition  made 
to  the  pope  in  those  times,  he  may  be  disposed  to  wonder 
why  the  Itoman  hierarchy  was  not  destroyed  by  a  combi- 
nation of  princes  and  states.  If  this  be  a  difficulty,  the 
consideration  of  another  passage  of  Matthew  Paris  will 
sufficiently  explain  it.  Though  he  himself  has  given  us 
the  plainest  accounts  of  the  enormities  of  King  John,  who 
was  beyond  question,  in  every  light,  one  of  the  worst  of 
princes,  and  one  of  the  worst  of  men,  yet  he  observes,t 
"  We  ought  to  hope,  and  most  assuredly  to  trust,  that 
some  good  works,  which  he  did  in  this  life,  will  plead  for 
him  before  the  tribunal  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  he  built  one 
abbey,  and,  dying,  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to  another." 
So  grossly  ignorant  was  this  ingenious  and  valuable  his- 
torian of  the  all-important  article  of  justification  by  the 
merit  of  Jesus  Chnst  alone,  through  faith  !  It  was  the 
revival  of  this  article,  which  subverted  the  foundation  of 

♦  Collier's  Ecc.  Vol.  i.  [p.  458.  Matt.  Paris  in  aDn.  1250.  p.  693.] 
t  Matt.  Paris  in  ann.  1216.  p.  242.] 
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the  Roman  religion  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  For 
while  meif  allow  themselves  to  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of 
Christ  as  a  Saviour,  so  long  as  the  conscience  is  harassed 
with  doubts  or  perplexities,  it  will  naturally  betake  itself  to 
any  superstitions  which  happen  to  prevail,  in  order  to  pacify 
the  mind.  And  the  popedom  held  out,  by  monastic  insti- 
tutions and  a  variety  of  other  means,  such  a  quantity  of 
fidse  reliefs  to  a  guilty  conscience,  that  even  the  shameless 
Bang  John  might  seem  to  merit  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
by  certain  good  works.  M.  Paris  himself  was  entangled 
in  the  same  nets  of  Pharisaical  religion.  So  were  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  throughout  Europe  at  that  time. 
We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  Waldenses  could  find 
peace  and  relief  of  conscience,  and  the  expectation  of  hea- 
ven through  Jesus  Christ  alone,  by  faith  ;  and  hence,  were 
enabled  to  despise  the  whole  popedom,  with  all  its  appen- 
dages ;  while  others,  who  trembled  in  conscience  for  their 
sins,  and  knew  not  the  holy  wisdom  of  resting  on  Christ 
alone  for  salvation,  might  swell  with  indignation  at  the 
¥dckedness  of  the  court  of  Rome,  yet  not  dare  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  its  bonds.  It  has  been  said  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  palliate  the  Romish  abominations,  that 
such  a  power  as  that  of  the  pope  was  necessary  at  that 
time,  to  tame  the  ferocious  spirits  of  men  ;  and  that  the 
power  of  the  pope  preserved  some  order  in  society.  It 
may  be  allowed  that  it  was  a  cement,  but  it  was  a  cement 
of  iniquity.  Men  were  held  by  it  in  the  bonds  of  super- 
stition, and  were  even  encouraged  to  live  in  wickedness,  by 
false  hopes  of  heaven.  Such  hopes  did  not  sanctify  but 
corrupt  their  minds  :  whereas  the  faith  of  Christ  at  once 
gives  peace  to  the  conscience,  and  leads  it  to  true  holiness. 
To  do  iustice  to  the  real  protestant  character,  which 
began  with  Claudius  of  Turin,*  and  at  length  produced 
the  Reformation,  it  ought  to  be  known,  that  the  idolatry, 
the  encouragement  of  sin,  and  the  self-righteous  supersti- 
tions, subversive  of  the  real  merit  of  Christ,  and  the  grace 
of  the  Gospel,  were  no  less  flagrant  in  the  popedom  than 
they  have  been  represented,  and  were  understood  to  be  by 
our  fathers.  Therefore,  against  some  modem  attempts  to 
give  a  specious  colour  to  the  Roman  abominations,  it  may 

*  See  Vol.  ii.  Cent.  ix.  Chap.  3. 
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be  proper,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  stated,  to 
give  two  authentic  facts,  which  will  not  need  much  comment. 

In  the  year  1234,  Pope  Gregory  IX.  willing  to  revive 
the  cause  of  the  eastern  crusades,  which,  through  a  series 
of  disastrous  events,  was  now  much  on  the  de-  Gregory  ix. 
cline ;  and  feeling  the  connexion  between  this  invites  men 
cause  and  the  credit  of  the  popedom,  by  a  bull  crosses, 
directed  to  all  Christendom,  invited  men  to  as-  ^•^•^234. 
sume  the  cross,  and  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land.  "  Not- 
withstanding," says  he,  "  the  ingratitude  of  Christians, 
the  goodness  of  God  is  not  withdrawn  from  them.  His* 
providence  is  still  actively  engaged  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind :  his  remedies  suit  their  temper ;  his  pre- 
scriptions are  proportioned  to  the  disease.  The  service  to 
which  they  are  now  invited  is  an  effectual  atonement 
for  the  miscarriages  of  a  negligent  life  :  the  discipline  of  a 
regular  penance  would  have  discouraged  many  offenders  so 
much,  that  they  would  have  had  no  heart  to  venture  upon 
it :  but  the  Holy  War  is  a  compendious  method  of  dis- 
charging men  from  guilt,  and  restoring  them  to  the  Divine 
favour.  Even  if  they  die  on  their  march,  the  intention 
will  be  taken  for  the  deed,  and  many  in  this  way  may  be 
crowned  without  fighting.'' 

As   I  have  ventured  to  contradict  some  positions  of 
Mosheim  and  other  protestant  writers,  who  seemed  to  me 
to  date  the  gross  corruptions  of  the  Popedom  too  corruptions  of 
early,  so  the  same  regard  for  veracity,  which  is  ^^^  i*opedom. 
the  capital  quality  of  a  real  historian,  requires  me  to  bear 
witness  to  the  strict  truth  of  their  representations  of  Romish 
evils,  in  the  times  in  which  they  resdly  did  prevail.     In  op- 
position, therefore,  to  the  glosses  of  those,  who  seem  to 
maintain  that  papal  indulgences  had  no  connexion  with 
men's  eternal  state,  but  related  only  to  their  ecclesiastical 
privileges  in  this  life,   let  it  be  submitted  to  the  reader^ 
whether  every  person  who  reads  the  bull  of  Gregory  IX. 
must  not  have  understood,  that  he  pretended  in  q     ry^g^jun 
the  name  of  God  to  absolve  crusaders  from  real  absolved  men 
^uilt,  and  to  ensure  to  them  the  kingdom  of    ™^* 
heaven  :  whether  he  did  not  in  effect  oppose  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  teach  men  to  ground  their 

•  Corner's  Ecc.  Vol.  i.|rp.  435.] 
VOL.  III.  M 
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justification  from  God,  in  contempt  of  that  atonement,  on 
the  merit  of  the  performance  of  the  military  service,  which 
he  enjoined.  It  is  easy  to  multiply  futile  distinctions  ; 
but  to  what  purpose  are  they  introduced  at  all,  when  the 
obvious  practical  sense  of  the  bull  could  only  be  that  which 
I  have  mentioned ;  when  it  was  so  understood  ;  and  when 
it  induced  men  to  act  with  such  hopes  and  views  as  have 
been  stated  ? 

Indeed  while  severe  penances  had  been  in  repute,  and 
men  were  in  the  habit  of  submitting  to  undergo  them,  the 
atonement  of  Christ  had  long  been  rendered  m  effect  in- 
significant; and  self-righteous  prospects  of  the  Divine 
favour  had  been  encouraged  throughout  the  Christian 
world.  But  the  evil  was  now  multiplied  exceedingly. 
The  doctrine  The  additional  doctrine  of  commutation  for  pe- 
of  Pcnoiicet.  ngnccs,  whilc  it  removed  the  mind  still  farther 
from  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  fixed  its  dependence  more 
strongly  on  the  popedom,  opened  the  flood-gates  of  wicked- 
ness and  vice,  taught  men  to  gratify  every  disposition  of 
corrupt  nature,  and  to  beheve  such  gratifications  consistent 
with  a  prospect  of  gaining  the  Divine  favour.  It  is  then 
to  no  purpose  for  men  to  declaim  with  Matt.  Paris  against 
the  corruptions  of  this  or  that  pope,  while  with  him  they 
maintain  the  self-righteous  principle  of  popery  itself. 
Evils  of  the  worst  kind  must  prevail,  while  we  think  our- 
selves capable  of  making  atonement  for  our  sins  by  any 
kind  of  works  whatever.  Let  us  learn  the  true  humiUty 
and  the  genuine  faith  of  the  Gospel,  which  woik:s  by  the 
love  of  God  and  man ;  and  then  the  practical  evils  will 
vanish  for  want  of  a  foundation.  Protestants  will  always 
have  a  strong  temptation  to  embrace  some  self-righteous 
notions,  as  those  of  Poperj^  or  Socinianism,  or  perhaps  they 
may  ultimately  have  recourse  to  Atheism  itself,  when  they 
neglect  the  real  peculiarity  of  Christianity.  These  con- 
siderations merit  a  very  serious  attention  :  they  evince  the 
importance  of  the  reformation,  and  illustrate  the  nature 
of  its  fundamental  principles. 

The  other  fact,  which  demonstrates  the  genuine  cha- 
racter of  the  religion  which  predominated  in  Europe,  I  have 
extracted  from  a  work  lately  pubUshed.*     John  Maryns 

•  Histor\-  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Alban's,  bv  Xewcombe,  wuc*  203,  [He 
died  FeK  24. 1308,] 
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was  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  whose  dying  words  are  recorded  to  have  been  to 
this  effect :  "  O  holy  Alban,  whom  I  have  loved  and  ad- 
dressed as  my  best  aid  !  as  I  have  existed  and  lived  by  thy 
help,  so,  O  glorious  Saint !  defend  me  from  the  pains  of 
hell.''  Who  this  same  Alban  was,  or  whether  he  ever  ex- 
isted at  all,  are  questions  not  easily  answered,  nor  is  it 
material  to  our  purpose  to  inquire  whether  he  was  a  real 
or  a  fictitious  saint ;  but  it  is  evident  that  John  Maryns, 
by  a  solemn  act  of  worship,  placed  the  same  confidence  in 
him,  which  Stephen  did  in  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  commit- 
ted his  departing  spirit  into  his  hands.  The  distinctions,  it 
seems,  insisted  on  by  the  Papists,  between  the  higher  and 
inferior  kinds  of  worship,  are  futile  evasions.  Serious  wor- 
shippers of  their  communion  practically  opposed  the  fimda- 
mental  maxim  of  Christianity.  "  There  is  one  God,  and 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  man."  *  The  devotions  of 
Maryns  were  perfectly  analogous  to  those  then  in  fashion. 
The  idolatry  of  the  Romish  communion  is  evident ;  and, 
when  the  reader  recollects  what  has  been  said  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Waldenses,  he  will  see  how  far  their  repre- 
sentations of  Antichrist  are  founded  in  fact. 

That  the  ecclesiastical  powers  in  these  miserable  times 
were  not  at  all  inclined  to  promote  piety  and  virtue  among 
their  subjects,  but  that  they  studied  chiefly  their  secular 
emoluments,  appears  from  numberless  evidences  in  this  cen- 
tury. Let  it  suffice  in  this  place  to  mention  two.  First, 
the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  were  employed  in  enlisting 
men  into  the  service  of  the  crusades  by  Gregory  IX.  the 
author  of  the  impious  bull  mentioned  above.  They  engaged 
in  the  business  with  much  ardour  :  and  as  it  often  happen- 
ed that  persons,  who  in  the  warmth  of  zesd  had  taken  the 
Cross,  repented  afterwards,  when  they  began  to  think 
seriously  of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprize,  these  fiiars 
were  employed  to  release  such  devotees  from  their  vows, 
on  the  payment  of  a  fine.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that 
much  wealth  would  be  amassed  by  this  dispensing  power.f 
Secondly,  In  1242,  Innocent  IV.  sent  a  pro- Provisional 
\isional  bull  to  king  Henry  III.  of  England,  Jemfv"""' 
which  informed  him,  that  if  he  should  happen  to  ad.  1242^ 
•  1  Tim.  ii.  5.  t  CoUier,  Vol.  i.  [p.  43r»g 
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lay  violent  hands  on  an  ecclesiastic,  and  to  fall  under  the 
censure  of  the  canons,  he  might  be  absolved  on  submitting 
to  the  customary  penance  !  * 

At  this  time,"  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  the  doctrine  of  "  grace  of  congruity  "  was  in 
Grace  of  bigh  rcputc :  in  other  words,  justification  by 
Congruity.  men's  own  works,  was  insisted  on  :  and  while 
some  decent  show  of  respect  was  paid  in  words  to  the 
merits  of  Christ,  the  real  meritorious  objects,  on  which 
men  were  taught  to  place  their  hope,  were  some  perform- 
ances, by  which  they  might,  in  a  lower  sense,  deserve 
grace,  and  purchase  the  application  of  it  to  themselves,  t 
Thus,  a  religion  prevailed,  which  accommodated  allsorts  of 
sinners.  Those  of  a  more  decent  cast  were  taught  toe  x- 
pect  the  Divine  favour  by  their  own  works,  which  deserved 
grace  of  congruity  ;  and  the  most  scandalous  transgressors, 
by  the  doctrine  of  commutation  for  offences,  might  still  ob- 
tain forgiveness :  the  exercise  of  munificence  towards  the 
hierarchy  was  sure  to  cover  all  crimes  ;  but  the  humble  and 
the  contrite  alone,  who  felt  what  sin  is,  and  sighed  for  a 
remedy,  found  no  relief  to  consciences,  which  could  not  ad- 
mit the  delusive  refreshments  provided  by  the  papacy. 
These  either  mourned  in  secret,  and  poured  out  their  souls 
to  that  Grod,  who  says  to  his  creatures,  "  Seek  and  ye  shall 
find,"  or  if  they  united  themselves  in  a  body  of  faithful 
people,  maintained  the  character  of  those,  "  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy,"  and  suffered  the  extremities  of  per- 
secution, under  the  name  of  Waldenses. 

The  Scripture  in  all  this  time  was  neglected  :  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  tongue  was  in  a  great  measure  lost ; 
and,  as  if  the  prince  of  darkness,  through  the  medium  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  had  not  sufficiently  blinded  the 
minds  of  men  in  reli^ous  concerns,  even  the  learning  itself, 
which  was  reviving,  became  a  powerful  instrument  of  aug- 
menting the  general  obscurity.  For  the  schoolmen,  ad- 
mitting no  first  principles,  reasoned  on  every  subject,  and 
thus  involved  every  religious  notion  in  sceptical  intricacy. 
The  word  of  God  was  not  appealed  to,  but  Aristotle  and 
the  fathers  were  considered  as  decisive.  :j; 

♦  Collier,  Vol.  i.  [)).  447.] 

t  Thirteenth  Article  of  the  Cfhurch  of  England. 

J  Preface  to  Cent.  xiii.  Magdeburgh.  [c.  1.] 
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That  sophistical  kind  of  learning,  which  Roger  Bacon 
censured,  was  thriving  throughout  all  this  period.     And  in 
1252  the  college  of  divines  at  Paris,  called   Sor-  institution  of 
bonne,  was  erected  by  Robert  De  Sorbonne,  a  1^^]^^°°® 
particular  friend  of  Lewis  IX.*  ^'^'  ^-^ 

With  what  difficulties  men  who  truly  feared  God,  in 
Europe  at  that  day,  had  to  grapple  in  working  out  their 
salvation,  is  abundantly  evident  from  this  review.  Not 
even  nobility  of  rank  could  secure  such  persons  from  the 
horrors  of  persecution.  Some  noblemen  in  Alsace  had 
dared  to  reprehend  the  conduct  of  Innocent  III.  particu- 
larly his  imposition  of  celibacy  on  the  clergy.  The  bishops 
of  that  country  had  influence  enough  to  oppress  these  in- 
novators ;  and,  in  one  day,  they  burnt  in  the  flames  a  hun- 
dred of  them  or  their  associates.  Individuals,  however, 
there  doubtless  were,  who,  having  no  opportunity  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  worshipped  God  in  secret,  and  found  that 
Unction  from  the  Holy  One  which  teacheth  all 

THINGS.f 

Of  the  Eastern  Churches  scarcely  any  thing  worthy  of 
relation  occurs :  yet  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  in 
the  year  1299,  Othman,  in  the  East,  was  pro-   othman 
claimed  sultan,  and  founded  a  new  empire.    The  ITit^^"^ 
people  afterwards  as  well  as  the  emperor,  were  A.D.1299. 
called  after  his  name.     The  mixed  multitude,  of  which  this 
people  was  composed,  were  the  remains  of  four  sultan ies 
which  had  for  some  time  subsisted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river  Euphrates.     Thus,  the  four  angels,  which  were 
bound  in  Euphrates,  were  loosed,  and  under  the  name  of 
Turks,  succeeded  the  Saracens  both  in  the  propagation  of 
Mahometanism,  and  in  diffusing  the  horrors  of  war.J     Pro- 
vidence had  destined  them  to  scourge  the  people  of  Europe 
for  their  idolatry  and  flagitiousness ;  and  Europe  still  re- 
pented not.     But  the  Divine  prophecies  were  fulfilled — 
and  "  he  may  run  that  readeth." 

*  Mosheim,  xiiith.  Cent.  Pars.  ii.  cap.  i.  sect.  3.  t  1  John  ii.  27. 

J  Rev.  ix. — Newton,  3rd  Vol.  Prophecies,  page  IIG.  [Diss.  xxiv.  c.  9.] 
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CHAP.    VI. 
AUTHORS  AND  EMINENT  PERSONS  IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

On  the  subject  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  scarce 
any  thing  occurs  in  this  age.  The  godly  spirit  of  mission- 
aries, which  had  been  the  glory  of  the  declining  Church, 
was  by  this  time  exhausted ;  so  extensively  had  the  papal 
corruptions  prevailed.  The  only  accession  to  the  Christian 
name  in  Europe  seems  to  have  been  the  conversion,  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  Prussians,  Lithuanians,  and  some  adjoining 
provinces- 
Prussia  was  one  of  the  last  regions  of  the  North  which 
bowed  under  the  yoke  of  the  popedom.  The  ignorance, 
brutality,  and  ferocity  of  the  inhabitants^  were  uncommonly 
great.  The  Teutonic  knights,  after  they  had  lost  their 
possessions  in  Palestine,  took  the  cross  against  the  Prussians, 
and,  after  a  long  and  bloody  war,  forced  them  to  receive 
the  name  of  Christ ;  but  I  know  no  evidences  of  piety, 
either  in  the  missionaries  or  in  the  proselytes.  The  destruc- 
tion, however,  of  the  old  idolatry,  and  tne  introduction  of 
something  of  Christianity,  would  eventually,  at  least,  prove 
a  blessing  to  this  people.t 

Arsenius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  will  deserve  a  place 
in  these  memoirs.  After  that  Constantinople  was  taken 
Arsenius  ^Y  ^^^  Freuch  and  Venetians,  the  seat  of  the 
biahopofcon- Greek  empire  had  been  transferred  to  Nice  in 
•tantinope.  gj|.|^yjji^  of  which  metfopolis,  under  the  reign 
of  Theodorus  Lascaris,  Arsenius  was  appointed  bishop. 
He  was  renowned  for  piety  and  simplicity,  and  had  lived  a 
monastic  life  near  Apollonia.  Theodorus,  a  little  before 
his  death,  constituted  him  one  of  the  guardians  of  his  son 
John,  an  infant  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age.  But  the  in- 
tegrity and  virtue  of  the  bishop  were  no  security  against 
the  ambition  and  perfidy  of  the  times.  Michael  Palaeologus 
usurped  the  sovereignty ;  and  Arsenius  at  length,  with  re- 
luctance, overpowered  by  the  influence  of  the  nobility,  con- 
sented to  place  the  diadem  on  his  head,  with  this  express 
condition,  that  he  should  resign  the  empire  to  the  royal 
infant  when  he  should  come  to  maturity. 

*  [Mosheim,  Cent.  xiii.  P.  1.  c.i.  s.  0.] 
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Arsenius,  after  he  had  made  this  concession,  had  the 
mortification  to  find  his  pupil  treated  with  perfect  disre- 
gard ;  and,  probably,  repenting  of  what  he  had  done,  he 
retired  from  his  See  to  a  monastery.  Some  time  after,  by 
a  sudden  revolution,  Palaeologus  recovered  Constantinople 
from  the  Latins  ;  but  amidst  all  his  successes,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  his  reputation  to  recal  the  bishop,  and  he  fixed 
him  in  the  metropolitan  see.  So  great  was  the  ascendancy 
of  the  character  of  a  virtuous  prelate  over  the  politics  of 
an  unprincipled  usurper,  though  covered  with  secular 
glory  I  Palaeologus,  however,  still  dreaded  the  youth, 
whom  he  had  so  deeply  injured,  and  to  prevent  him  from 
recovering  the  throne,  he  had  recourse  to  the  barbarous 
policy  of  putting  out  his  eyes.  Arsenius,  hearing  this,  ex- 
communicated the  emperor,  who  then  made  some  pretences 
of  repentance.  But  the  bishop  refused  to  admit  him  into 
the  Church ;  and  Palaeologus  had  the  baseness  to  accuse 
him  of  certain  crimes  before  an  assembly  of  priests.  Arse- 
nius was  convened  before  the  venal  assembly,  condemned, 
and  banished  to  a  small  island  of  the  Propontis.  But, 
conscious  of  his  integrity,  he  bore  his  sufferings  with  sere- 
nity and  composure ;  and,  requesting  that  an  account 
might  be  taken  of  the  treasures  of  the  Church,  he  showed 
that  three  pieces  of  gold,  which  he  had  earned  by  tran- 
scribing Psalms,  were  the  whole  of  his  property.  This 
same  emperor,  who  had  the  meanness,  by  false  accusation, 
to  expel  Arsenius  from  his  see,  still  confessed,  how  much 
wickedness  stands  in  awe  of  virtue,  by  soliciting  him  to 
repeal  his  ecclesiastical  censures.  The  deprived  prelate, 
however,  who  never  had  been  fond  of  sacerdotal  dignity, 
remained  content  with  his  obscurity,  and,  to  his  last  breath, 
refused  the  request  of  the  usurper,  who  still  retained  the 
wages  of  his  iniquity.* 

Gribbon  f  relates  this  story  with  no  material  variation 
from  the  account  which  I  have  given.     But,   in  his  usual 
manner,   he  ridicules  and  scofis  at  the  virtuous  preiudice  of 
patriarch,  and  ascribes  his  professions  of  disinter-  ^i^^^- 
estness  to  suUenness  and  vain-glory.     How  must  an  eccle- 

*  Cent.  Magd.  [Cent.  xiii.  c.  9.  p.  917.  c.  10.  p.  981,  and  c.  16.  p.  13o3.] 
t  [Gibbon  c.  G2.    The  original  writers  who  have  given  an  account  of 

Arsenius,  are  Georjje  Acropolita,  Niccphorus  Gregoras,  and  George  Pachy- 

mera,  Byzantine  historians.] 
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siastic  conduct  himself,  in  order  to  procure  the  approbation 
of  this  historian  ?  If  the  Christian  hero  before  us  (for  he 
seems  to  have  truly  feared  Gt)d)  had  flattered  and  gratified 
the  usurper  in  all  his  desires  and  demands,  we  should  then 
have  heard  of  his  hypocrisy  and  ambition.  Now  that  he 
voluntarily  descends  from  a  state  of  grandeur,  to  poverty, 
disgrace,  and  exile,  for  the  sake  of  a  good  conscience,  he 
must  be  suspected  of  suUenness  and  pride.  But  by  their 
fruits  men  are  to  be  known  ;  and,  by  them,  so  far  as  they 
appear  in  this  case,  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  Arsenius, 
of  Palaeologus,  and  of  Gibbon. 

We  have  given  an  instance  of  a  bishop  in  the  East,  who 
feared  God.  Let  us  now  behold  a  similar  instance  of  up- 
Death  of  John  right ucss  in  a  bishop  of  the  West.  John  Scot, 
ri^ht  wsho^  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  died  in  the  year  1202.  He 
A.D.  1202.  was  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  archdeacon  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  thence  was  preferred  to  the  see.*  He 
was  conspicuous  in  that  corrupt  age  for  pastoral  vigilance 
and  a  conscientious  conduct.  The  county  of  Argyle  was 
part  of  his  diocese,  and,  in  that  county,  the  people  under- 
stood only  the  Irish  tongue.  Scot,  unwilUng  to  receive 
emoluments  from  a  people,  whose  souls  he  could  not  edify, 
wrote  to  pope  Clement  HI.  desiring  him  to  constitute 
Argyle  a  separate  see,  and  to  confer  the  bishopric  on  Eval- 
dus  his  chaplain,  who  was  well  qualified  for  the  purpose, 
and  could  speak  Irish.  "  How,"  says  he,  "  can  1  give  a 
comfortable  account  to  the  Judge  of  the  world  at  the  last 
day,  if  I  pretend  to  teach  those,  who  cannot  understand  me  ? 
The  revenues  suffice  for  two  bishops,  if  we  are  content 
with  a  competency,  and  are  not  prodigal  of  the  patrimony 
of  Christ.  It  is  better  to  lessen  the  charge,  and  increase 
the  number  of  labourers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard."  His 
Death  of  ^  ^olc  Tcquest  was  granted  ;  but  the  election  ap- 
Clem.  III.  pears  not  to  have  been  made  till  the  year  1200. 
A.D.  1191.  qIq^^^^  |.{jg  Third  died  in  1191.  Sentiments 
such  as  these  would  have  done  honour  to  the  purest  ages. 
It  seemed  worth  while  to  give  some  illustration  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Waldenses,  "  who  professed  that  there  were 
pious  men,  who  lived  in  Babylon  ;'   and  John  Scot  deserves 

♦  CoUier,  Vol.  i.  p.  411. 
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to  be  regarded  as  a  practical  teacher  of  bishops  and  pastors 
in  ail  ages. 

Great  Britain  furnishes  us  with  a  similar  instance.  Seval, 
archbishop  of  York,  wrote  to  pope  Alexander  IV.  against 
his  violent  and  oppressive  conduct,  and  exhorted  him  to 
follow  Peter, — to  feed,  not  to  devour,  the  sheep  of  Christ. 
The  particular  occasion  of  this  letter  was,  that  the  pope 
had  intruded  a  person  named  Jordan  into  the  deanery  of 
York.*     The  courage  and  integrity  of  Seval  enraged  the 

Eope,  who,  on  some  pretence,  excommunicated  d^^,j  ^f 
im :  he  still  however  persisted,  and  withstood  Se^i,  areh- 
the    intrusion   of   unworthy  clergymen.      The   yIt\F.^ 
Eomanists  harassed  him  with  their  utmost   ma-  ^'^'  ^^^^ 
levolence  ;  but  he  was  honoured  by  the  people.     He  died 
in  1258,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  archbishopric,  of  which 
he  seems  to  have  kept  possession  till  his  decease. 

Henry  of  Gaunt,t  archdeacon  of  Tournay,  called  "  the 
famous  Teacher,**  wrote  against  ecclesiastical  abuses :  he 
maintained,  that  a  prelate  was  subject  to  law,  was  no  lord, 
and  that  evil  became  not  good  because  the  pope  com- 
manded or  permitted  it.J 

William  de   St.  Amour, §  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Paris,  was  one  of 
the  greatest   ornaments   of  Christianity,  which  courage 
appeared  in  the  Roman  communion  in  this  cen-  *J^^'j|jf 
tury.     He  had  his  name  from   St.   Amour  in  st.  Amour. 
Franche  Compte,  the  place  of  his  nativity.    The  ^'^'  ^^^' 
mendicant  orders  seldom  met  with  a  more  vigorous  and  able 
adversary.     The  Dominicans  in  particular  seemed  desirous 
to  engross  all  the  power  and  influence  of  the  university  to 
themselves,  while  the  doctors,  resisting  their  unjust  en- 
croachments, excluded  them  from  their  society.     In  the 
year  1255  the  debate  was  brought  before  pope  Alexander 
IV.  who,  with  intolerable  arrogance,  ordered  the  university 
not  only  to  restore  the  Dominicans  to  their  former  station^ 
but  also  to  grant  them  as  many  professorships  as  they 
should  require. II      Thus  the  friars  not  only  intruded  them- 

♦  Cent.  Magd.  xiii.  [c.  10.]  page  660.  [or  1126.] 
t  [J.  Trithem  de  Script.  Eccles.  c.  497.  et  testiinonia  ante  librum  de 
Script.  Eccles.]  J  [M.  F.  Illyr  in  Catal.  Testium  c.  236.] 

5  [H.  Gandavensis  de  Scrip.  Eccles.  c.  44.] 
H  in  this  brief  account  of  St.  Amour,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the 
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selves  into  the  dioceses  and  churches  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  and,  by  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  a  vanety  of 
scandalous  exactions,  perverted  whatever  of  good  order  and 
discipline  remained  in  the  Church,  but  also  began  to  do- 
mineer over  the  seminaries  of  learning.  And,  in  aU  this, 
as  the  pope  was  the  principal  leader,  a  despotism  of  the 
very  worst  nature  was  growing  stronger  and  stronger  in 
Christendom.  The  doctors  of  the  university  of  Paris  now 
loudly  joined  in  the  cry  of  the  secular  clergy  against  the 
invasions  of  the  mendicants ;  and  indeed  the  papal  power 
at  this  time  ruled  with  absolute  dominion.  No  pastor  of 
a  church  could  maintain  any  due  authority  over  the  laity, 
if  a  Franciscan  or  Dominican  appeared  in  his  parish  to  sell 
indulgences,  and  to  receive  confessions ;  and  the  most 
learned  body  of  men  at  that  time  in  Europe,  were  now  sub- 
ject to  the  government  of  those  agents  of  the  popedom.  The 
magistrates  of  Paris,  at  first,  were  disposed  to  protect  the 
university ;  but  the  terror  of  the  papd  edicts  reduced  them 
at  length  to  silence ;  and  not  only  the  Dominicans,  but 
also  the  Franciscans,  assumed  whatever  power  they  pleased 
in  that  famous  seminary,  and  knew  no  other  restrictions, 
except  what  the  Roman  tyrant  imposed  upon  them. 

The  genius  and  spirit  of  St.  Amour  were  remarkably 

distinguished  in  this  controversy.     He  wrote  several  trea- 

st  Amour     tises  against  the  mendicant  orders,  and  particu- 

writwaffainst  ]arly  a  book  published  in  the  year  1255,  con- 

the  mendicant  •'.  -inii  i  t^  it 

orders.  cemmg  the  penis  ol  the  latter  days.  Jrersuaded  as 
he  was  that  St.  PauFs  prophecy  of  the  latter  times  *  was 
fulfilUng  in  the  abominations  of  the  friars,  he  laid  down 
thirty-nine  marks  of  false  teachers.  He  might  have  reduced 
them  to  a  much  smaller  number  ;  for,  unavoidably,  many  of 
his  marks  will  involve  and  imply  one  another.  He  exposes, 
however,  with  much  discernment  and  perspicuity,  the 
selfishness,  hypocrisy,  flattery,  and  sordid  artifices  of  the 
friars  :  he  particularly  inveighs  against  their  intrusion  into 
the  folds  of  other  pastors,  and  their  attempts  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  flock  from  their  lawful  teachers.  An  unwor- 

substance  of  the  infonnation  contained  in  the  Centuriators,  in  Du  Pin, 
Mosheim,  and  Foxc  the  Martvrologist.  [Magd.  Cent.  Cent.  xiii.  c.  5,  and  c. 
10.  Dupin,  Cent.  xiii.  c.  7.  Mosheim,  Cent.  xiii.  Part.  2.  c.  2.  s.  28.  Foxe, 
1.  iv.  in  ann.  1250.  Foxe  gives  large  extracts  from  this  work  of  St.  Amour.] 

♦  2Tim.iii.  1. 
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thy  practice  too  common  even  in  the  best  times  of  the  church ! 
and  which,  from  the  love  of  novelty  and  the  instability  so 
natural  to  mankind,  has  ever  found  but  too  much  en- 
couragement !  St.  Amour  takes  notice  of  this  sort  of  op- 
position which  St.  Paul  met  with  at  Cormth,  and  shows 
that  it  is  the  mark  of  a  true  pastor,  not  to  be  fond  of  build- 
ing on  another  man's  foundation,  and  not  to  boast  in  another 
man's  line  of  things  made  ready  to  our  hand.*  This  was 
to  strike  directly  at  the  particular  practices  of  the  mendi- 
cants ;  who  were  also  remarkably  active  in  engaging  the 
laity  to  enrich  their  orders,  and  omitted  no  methods  to  am- 
plify their  possessions.  St.  Amour,  with  a  discernment 
remarkably  keen  for  these  times,  explains  our  Saviours 
precepts  concerning  the  selling  of  what  a  man  has,  and  the 
giving  of  it  to  the  poor,  showing  that  the  inward  affection 
and  practical  preference  in  all  cases  of  competition,  are  the 
things  which  Christ  meant  to  inculcate,  not  the  literally 
parting  with  all  our  property,  of  which  generosity  hypo- 
crites boasted  much. 

A  few  years  before  the  unrighteous  decision  of  the  pope 
in  favour  of  the  friars,  a  fanatical  book,  under  the  title  of 
"  Introduction  to  the  Everlasting  Gospel,"  was  published 
by  a  Franciscan,  which,  by  exalting  Francis  above  Jesus 
Christ,  and  arrogating  to  his  order  the  glory  of  reforming 
mankind  by  a  new  Gospel,  substituted  in  the  room  of  that 
of  Christ,  attempted  to  exalt  that  mendicant  tribe  to  the 
height  of  divine  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  The 
universal  ferment  excited  by  this  impious  book,  obliged 
Alexander  IV.  to  suppress  it  in  the  year  1255,  and  he 
ordered  it  to  be  burnt  in  secret,  willing  to  spare  the  repu- 
tation of  the  mendicants.  But  the  university  of  Paris,. 
which  in  the  same  year,  received  that  grievous  injury  from 
the  pontiff,  which  has  been  mentioned,  insisted  upon  a 
pubhc  condemnation  of  the  book,  and  Alexander,  mighty 
as  he  was  in  power,  was  constrained,  for  once,  to  give  way 
to  the  feelings  of  mankind  ;  and  he  publicly  committed  the 
Franciscan's  performance  to  the  flames.  The  next  year^ 
however,  he  revenged  himself  on  St.  Amour,  by  ordering 
his  book  on  the  perils  of  the  latter  days  to  be  also  com- 
lUtted  to  the  flames,  and  by  banishing  him  out  of  France. 

•  2  Cor.  X.  16. 
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The  persecuted  champion  retired  into  Franche  Compte, 
the  place  of  his  birth  ;  but,  under  the  pontificate  of  Cle- 
ment IV.  he  returned  to  the  metropolis,  wrote  against  the 
abuses  of  popery  with  persevering  ardour,  and  died  esteemed 
and  regretted  by  all  in  the  Roman  church,  who  retained 
any  regard  for  Christian  truth  and  piety.  This  seems 
the  substance  of  all  that  is  known  concerning  this  extraor- 
dinary personage,  who  only  wanted  a  more  favourable  soil, 
in  which  he  might  bring  to  maturity  the  fruits  of  those 
protestant  principles,  the  seeds  of  which  he  nourished  in  his 
breast. 

John  *  de  Poliaco,  a  disciple  of  St.  Amour,  trode  in  the 
steps  of  his  master,  and  insisted  on  the  rights  of  the  paro- 
condemna-  chial  clcrgy  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  laity, 
de  PoW  "  and  condemned  the  general  license  of  discharging 
A.D.  1277.  that  function,  which  the  pope  gave  to  the  mendi- 
cant orders.     Both  parties  seemed  involved  in  the  supersti- 
tion of  auricular  confession ;  but  the  mendicants  evidently 
transgressed  the  bounds  of  justice.     It  may,  perhaps,  be 
doubted,  what  was  the  real  character  of  John  :  this,  how- 
ever, is  certain, — He  was  condemned  by  papal  authority  in 
the  year  1277. 

Francis  of  Assisium,  founder  of  the  Minor  Friars,  was 
doubtless  an  extraordinary  character.  He  was  bom  at 
The  Minor  Assisium,  iu  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  was  dis- 
fonndld  inherited  by  his  father,  who  was  disgusted  at  his 
A.I).  1209.  enthusiasm.  In  1209  f  he  founded  his  order, 
which  was  but  too  successful  in  the  world.  His  practices 
of  devotion  were  monstrous,  and  he  seems  ever  to  have 
been  the  prey  of  a  whimsical  imagination.  Pride  and  de- 
ceit are  not  uncommonly  connected  with  a  temper  like  his, 
and  he  gave  a  memorable  instance  of  both.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  impressed  with  five  wounds  on  his  body,  re- 
sembling the  wounds  of  Christ  crucified.  It  is  certain  also, 
that  he  pretended  to  have  received  the  impression  as  a 
miraculous  favour  from  heaven.  To  describe  the  particu- 
lars of  such  a  story,  would  be  to  descend  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  history.  Let  it  suffice  to  have  mentioned  in  general 
what  is  authentic,  whence  the  reader  may  form  some  notion 
of  tJie  truth  of  St.   VimW  ]^iSRS5h  ooTicemtrtJ^" 
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whose  coming  was  to  be  after  the  working  of  Satan  with 
lying  wonders.*     The  papacy  indeed  was  full  of  such  fig- 
ments at  this  time.     Francis  sought  for  glory  among  men 
by  his  follies  and  absurdities,  and  he  found  the  genius  of 
the  age  so  adapted  to  his  own,   that  he  gained  Their 
immense  admiration  and  applause.     He  died  in  d^eT^^ 
1226,t  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.     Pos-  a.d:i226. 
terity  saw  his  order  splendid  in  secular  greatness,  though 
under  the  mask  of  poverty  ;  and  we  have  already  recounted 
the  dreams  of  one  of  his  disciples,  who  was  no  mean  imitator 
of  his  master.J     The  serious  and  intelligent  follower  of 
Jesus  will  not  be  staggered  at  such  disgusting  counterfeits 
of  Christian  virtue.     He  will  recognize  in  them  the  hand 
of  Satan,  deluding  with  fictitious  holiness  men,  who  had 
despised  that  holiness  which  was  genuine.    And  thus  they, 
who  believe  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteous- 
ness, were  justly  given  over  to  diabolical   infatuations.^ 
Nothing  has  happened  but  according  to  scriptural  revela- 
tion ;  and  the  duty  of  humbly  and  seriously  attending  to 
the  divine  oracles,  as  our  true  wisdom  and  felicity,  is  made 
evident. 

Let  us  dwell  a  moment  on  his  contemporary,  Dominic, 
the  founder  of  the  Dominicans.     He  was  a  Spaniard,  bom 
in  the  year    1170.     In  fictitious  miracles  and   ..    ... 
monstrous  austerities  he  resembled  J?  rancis.||   We  founded,^ 
have  seen  how  he  laboured  among  the  Walden-  ^'^'  ^*  ' 
ses.     Butler  observes,  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  cruelties 
of  the  crusades,  and  asserts,  that  he  was  not  connected 
with  the  inquisition  ;  though  he  owns  that  the  project  of 
this  court  was  first  formed  in  a  council  of  Toulouse  in 
1229,  and  that  in  1233  two  Dominican  friars  The  first 
were  the  first  inquisitors.     Let  us  exercise  as  w^re?^" 
much  candour  as  possible  on  a  subject  very  much  ^^"^**" 
controverted,  and  admit  with  a  learned  historian,^  a.d.'j233. 
that  Dominic  was  an  inquisitor,  but  not  in  the  most  offen- 
sive sense  of  the  word.     Let  it  be  remembered,  however, 
that  candour  is  due  also  to  the  Waldenses,  whom  the  learned 
Boman  Catholic,  to  whose  industry  I  am  repeatedly  obliged, 

•  S  Th^  ii.  9,  t  Cave,  Vol,  i.page  704.  [in  ann.  1208.] 

1  Vu.  The  author  of  "  Introduction  to  the  Everlasting  Gospel."     See  p. 
5  2  Thess.  ii.  11.  ||  BuUer,  FAug.  4.] 
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describes,  from  Le  Gendre's  history  of  France,  as  a  combi- 
nation of  shocking  banditti,  and  whom  he  accuses  of  holding 
the  unlawfulness  of  oaths,  and  of  putting  men  to  death. 
These  charges  have  been  sufficiently  confuted  by  what  we 
have  seen  from  their  own  memoirs.  The  biographer,  who 
found  it  so  very  easy  to  acquit  Dominic,  should  not  have 
condemned  the  Waldenses  on  such  erroneous  information. 

Butler  also  commends  the  piety  of  Simon  Montfort,  the 
persecutor  of  the  Albigenses,  and  the  father  of  the  famous 
malcontent  earl  of  Leicester,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  III.  And  though  he  condemns  the  barbari- 
ties of  the  crusades,  he  represents  the  Waldenses  as  the 
enemies  of  public  peace,  and  the  laws  of  civil  society.  In 
this  the  learned  author  speaks  against  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  the  princes  under  whom  they  lived,  and  who 
owned  them  to  be  the  best  of  subjects. 

To  return  to  Dominic.  He  seems  to  have  shown  no 
one  evidence  of  genuine  humility,  or  of  evangelical  piety. 
In  religious  pride  he  lived  ;  and,  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
he  died  in  the  same  temper  and  in  the  greatest  ignorance. 
For  in  his  last  hours  he  promised  his  brethren,  that  he 
would  never  forget  them,  when  he  was  gone  to  God.  K 
persons,  who  inquire  into  the  nature  of  true  religion,  ex- 
amined with  more  precision  the  true  marks  of  pride  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  humility  on  the  other,  they  would  not  be 
so  easily  imposed  on  by  false  pretensions. 

This  same  Dominic  constituted  the  Rosary,  or  the  Psalter 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  To  illustrate  this  subject,  which, 
though  egregiously  trifling  in  its  own  nature,  deserves  a 
few  moments  consideration,  as  tending  to  give  a  just  view 
of  the  religious  taste  then  in  fashion,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  old  Anchorets  counted  the  number  of  their  prayers 
by  grains,  or  such  like  marks.*  Those  who  could  not 
read,  nor  recite  the  Psalter  by  heart,  supplied  that  de- 
ficiency by  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer.  And  thus,  illite- 
rate persons,  at  canonical  hours,  performed  devotions  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  Psalter  recited  by  the  clergy 
and  others ;  and  they  were  taught,  no  doubt,  that  their 
simple  performances  would  be  equally  meritorious  with  the 
religious  exerciser  of  the  tn0OTIHb('d>  On  these  princi- 
*  ButW,  Vol.  I 
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pies  Pater-nosters  were  counted  by  the  studs  of  the  belts ; 
and  Peter  the  Hermit,  famous  for  promoting  the  first  cru- 
sades, instructed  the  illiterate  laity  to  say  a  number  of 
Pater-nosters  and  Ave  Marys  in  lieu  of  each  canonical 
hour  of  the  church-offices.  And  thus,  I  imagine,  he  at- 
tempted to  quaUfy  his  enthusiastic  crusaders  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  But  to  Dominic  the  glory  of  completing 
the  scheme  of  mechanical  devotion  belongs.  He  directed 
men  to  recite  fifteen  decades  of  Hail  Mary,  &c.  and  one 
Pater-noster  before  each  decade.  Thus  men  were  taught 
to  repeat  a  hundred  and  fifty  times  the  angel's  salutation 
of  the  Virgin,  interlarded  with  a  number  of  Pater-nosters, 
and  to  believe  that  this  practice  would  be  as  acceptable  as 
the  recital  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms.  I  suppose 
very  zealous  devotees  would  go  through  all  this  work  at 
one  time  :  perhaps  others,  less  laborious,  might  perform  it 
at  successive  intervals.  But  is  this  the  spirit  of  grace 
AND  supplication  *  promised  to  the  Christian  Church  ? 
Is  this  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  men  cry,  Abba, 
Father  ?  What  is  it  but  the  spirit  of  bondage  and  misera- 
ble superstition^  the  religion  of  the  lips,  a  self-righteous 
drudgery  of  so  much  devotional  work,  with  a  view  to  pur- 
chase the  remission  of  sins,  and  to  ease  the  consciences  of 
men,  who  lived  without  either  understanding  the  doctrines, 
or  practising  the  precepts  of  Scripture  ? — Observe  hence, 
with  how  much  propriety  the  Waldenses,  as  we  have  seen, 
taught  men  the  true  nature  of  prayer ;  and,  what  a  dread- 
ful vacuum  of  all  true  piety  was  now  the  portion  of  nominal 
Christians,  who  had  departed  fi-om  the  grace  of  Christ 
Jesus! 

So  powerful,  however,  is  the  genuine  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  that  it  can  purify  a  humble  soul  by  faith  in 
Christ,  and  exhibit  a  brief  assemblage  of  Christian  virtues, 
even  in  the  gulf  of  superstition.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  a  great  personage  of  this  century,  ch^,^^,  ^f 
whose  character  deserves  particular  illustration.  Lewis  ix.  or 
Thia  was  Louis  IX.  commonly  called  St  Lewis,  ^*"  ^^'"^ 
die  SOD  of  Lewis  VIII.  who  invaded  England  in  the  reign 
oCking  John.  His  mother  Blanche  brought  him  up  with 
much  religious  care.t  "  I  love  you,  my  son,  "  said  she,"  with 

Z>ch.jdi,  10,  t  Alban  Butler,  VoL  yiii.  [Aug,  25.] 
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all  the  tenderness  of  which  a  mother  is  capable ;  but  I 
would  infinitely  rather  see  you  fall  dead  at  my  feet,  than 
that  you  should  commit  a  mortal  sin."     Lewis  felt  the  daily 
impression  of  this  thought  on  his  mind.     In  his  minority, 
Blanche   completed   the  reduction  of  the  Albigenses,   a 
dreadful  work,  which  has  already  engaged  our  painful  atten- 
tion.    How  far  Blanche  herself  might  be  imposed   on   by 
the  slanders  so  copiously  poured  on  the  supposed  heretics, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say.     As  to  Lewis,  however,  a  minor, 
it  may  fairly  be  presumed,   that   he  understood  not  the 
merits  of  the  cause.     As  he  grew  up,  his  devotional  spirit 
appeared  consistently  strong  and  equally  fervent.   He  often 
invited  men  of  a  religious  character  to  bistable;  and,  when 
some  objected  to  him,  that  he  spent  too  much  time  at  his 
devotions,  he  answered,  "  If  that  time  were  spent  in  hunt- 
ing and  gaming,  I  should  not  be  so  rigorously  called  to 
account  for  the  employment  of  my  vacant  hours.**     He 
lived  a  life  of  self-denial :  he  banished  from  the  court  all 
diversions  prejudicial  to  morals.     No  man,  who  broke  the 
rules  of  decorum  in  conversation,  could  find  admission  into 
his  presence.     He  frequently  retired  for  the  purpose  of 
secret  prayer.     So  comprehensive  were  the  powers  of  his 
understanding,  and  so  well  qualified  was  he  to  excel  in  a 
variety  of  employments,  that  he,  personally,  administered 
justice  to  his  subjects,  with  the  greatest  attention  and  im- 
partiaUty.     The  effect  was  long  remembered  after  his  de- 
cease ;  and,  those  who   were  dissatisfied  with  the  judicial 
processes  of  their  own  times,  with  a  sigh  expressed  their 
wish,  that  justice  might  be  administered  as  in   the  days  of 
St.  Lewis.     Those,  who  were  guilty  of  blasphemy,   were, 
by  his  own  order,  marked   on   the  lips,  some  say  on   the 
forehead,  with  a  hot  iron,     A  rich  citizen   of  Paris  was 
punished  in  this  manner ;  and  Lewis  silenced  the  complaints 
of  those,  who  murmured  at  his  severity,  by  observing,  that 
he  would  rather  suffer  punishment  himself,  than  omit  to 
inflict  it  on  transgressors. 

Uprightness  and  integrity  have  seldom  more  strongly 
marked  the  character  of  any  prince,  than  they  did  that  of 
Lewis.  He  suffered  not  the  nobles  to  oppress  their  vassals  ; 
and  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power  was  in  his  hands  a 
blessing  to  mankind.     A  nobleman  had  hanged  three  chil- 
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dren,  for  hunting  rabbits  :  Lewis  having  investigated  the 
fact,  condemned  him  to  capital  punishment :  a  rare  instance 
of  the  love  of  justice  breaking  through  the  forms  of  aris- 
tocratical  oppression,  which  at  that  time  domineered  through 
Europe  I  It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  feudal  loiSs 
would,  without  emotion,  hear  of  a  sentence  so  seldom  pro- 
nounced on  an  offender  of  such  rank«  They  earnestly  in- 
terceded for  the  nobleman's  life ;  and  Lewis  was  so  far  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  maxims  of  the  times,  as  to  mitigate  the 
penalty.  He,  however,  deprived  the  cruel  oppressor  of  the 
greatest  part  of  his  estate. 

Truth  and  sincerity  seem  to  have  pervaded  the  soul  of 
Lewis.  In  all  treaties  and  negociations  he  was  conscien- 
tiously exact;  and  foreign  states  frequently  referred  matters 
of  dispute  to  his  arbitration.  In  him  it  appeared,  that  wis- 
dom -and  truth,  sound  policy  and  Christian  sincerity,  are 
not  at  variance  in  the  nature  of  things.  And  whatever 
disadvantages  he  might  seem  to  undergo  by  a  generous  and 
disinterested  conduct,  he  found  them  to  be  amply  compen- 
sated by  the  respect  and  veneration  attached  to  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  conndence  reposed  in  his  justice  by  all  mankind. 

With  great  pleasure  I  dwell  a  Uttle  on  a  character,  so 
singularly  excellent  An  elegant  historian*  observes,  that 
"  he  united  to  the  mean  and  abject  superstition  of  a  monk, 
the  magnanimity  of  the  hero,  the  integrity  of  the  patriot, 
and  the  humanity  of  the  philosopher."  So  cautiously  does 
he  abstain  fit)m  praising  Christianity,  even  while  he  gives 
a  warm  encomium  to  a  most  upright  Christian  !  All  the 
notice  which  he  deigns  to  give  of  his  religious  principles, 
is  an  insinuation,  that  they  were  mere  monasticism.  I  con- 
fess, the  superstition  of  the  times  had  deeply  tinctured 
Lewis ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  his  eminent  station 
gave  him  not  that  access  to  the  protestants  of  his  own  do- 
minions, who  in  those  days  adorned  the  real  Gospel  of  Christ, 
which  might,  under  God,  have  emancipated  his  soul  from 
papal  bondage,  and  enabled  him  to  shine  with  a  salutary 
light  among  the  very  best  of  Christian  princes.  Disad- 
vantageously  situated  as  he  was,  he  could  only  acquire  and 
maintain  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  for  himself :  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life  demonstrated  the  sincerity  of  his   Chris- 

•  Hume,  Vol.  ii.  [c.  xii.  a.  13.]  page  100. 
VOL.  III.  N 
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tian  faith  and  love :  but,  enslaved  by  papal  domination,  he 
could  not  emancipate  his  subjects.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  mere  superstition  could  never  have  inspired  so  steady 
and  consistent  a  piety  as  that  of  Lewis ;  and  it  seems  no 
less  certain,  that  mere  philosophy,  in  whatever  sense  we 
may  suppose  the  historian  to  have  used  that  vague  and  iU- 
defined  term,  was  equally  incompetent  to  produce  such  a 
character  as  that  of  this  prince,  the  Christian,  the  man  of 
fiuth,  humihty  and  prayer.  Let  us  attend  a  little  to  the 
FRUITS  OF  THE  SPIRIT,  which  Sprang  from  Christian  prin- 
ciples in  this  monarch ;  for  the  course  of  our  history  gives 
us  very  seldom  an  opportunity  of  illustrating  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  in  nationd  and  political  transactions. 

The  weak  and  distracted  government  of  our  king  Henry 
in.  gave  to  Lewis  frequent  occasions  of  exercising  that 
secular  chicane,  and  that  spirit  of  artful  intrigue,  in  which 
mere  statesmen  abound.  The  English  were  divided  among 
themselves,  and  Henry  held  the  balance  of  power  among 
them  with  a  tremulous  hand.  But  Lewis  took  no  advan- 
tage of  their  divisions,  nor  attempted  to  expel  them  frt)m 
their  provinces,  which  they  still  held  in  France.  John,  the 
father  of  Henry,  by  a  sentence  of  attainder,  seconded  by 
the  arms  of  Philip  Augustus,  the  grandfather  of  Lewis,  had 
been  deprived  of  Normandy,  and  some  other  provinces  in 
France.  Lewis  had  scruples  of  conscience,  that  affected 
his  mind,  in  regard  to  the  detention  of  those  provinces, 
which  had  fallen  to  him  by  way  of  inheritance.  He  even 
expressed  some  intention  of  restoring  them,  and  was  only 
prevented  by  reflecting  on  the  justice  of  punishing  John, 
as  a  felon  and  a  murderer,  who  had  barbarously  slain  his 
nephew  prince  Arthur.  He  never  interposed  in  English 
affairs,  but  with  an  intention  to  compose  the  differences  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  nobility ;  he  recommended  every 
healing  measure  to  both  parties  ;  and  exerted  himself  with 
all  his  might,  to  bring  to  a  sense  of  his  duty  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  that  same  enterprising  rebel,  who  after  a  series  of 
splendid  crimes,  was  at  last  defeated  and  slain  by  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  son  of  king  Henry.  He  made  a 
treaty  with  England,  at  a  time  when  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom were  at  the  lowest  ebb :  but  took  no  advantage  of  his 
own  superior  situation  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty.     He 
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made  some  liberal  concessions :  he  ensured  to  Henry  the 
peaceable  possession  of  Guienne ;  and  only  required  him 
to  cede  Normandy,  and  his  other  provinces,  which  he  had 
no  prospect  of  ever  regaining.  Afterwards,  when  by  a 
rare  instance  of  confidence,  the  king  of  England  and  his 
barons  agreed  to  refer  the  settlement  of  their  differences 
to  Lewis,  that  equitable  monarch  decided  in  a  manner, 
which  showed  his  equal  regard  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

In  his  days,  Gmgis  Khan,  the  Tartar,  threatened  to  de- 
Inge  Europe  by  his  victorious  arms.  The  consternation 
was  generail :  but,  Lewis  said  to  his  mother,  "  What  have 
we  to  fear  ?  we  shall  either  live  conquerors,  or  die  martyrs." 

The  spirit  of  the  crusades  was  adapted  to  the  superstitious 
habits  of  Lewis,  and  he  fell  into  the  snare.     Prom  this 
quarter  alone  he,  who  in  other  respects  was  the  father  and 
friend  of  his  people,  was  unhappily  led  into  a  conduct  pre- 
judicial to  society.     Having  been  brought  to  the  Lewu  ix. 
brink  of  the  grave  by  an  Ulness  in  1244,  when  SdVi^d. 
he  was  beginning  to  recover  he  took  the  vow  of  ^•^-  ^^^• 
the  Cross ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  raised  an  army  and 
made  an  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land.     Before  his  de- 
parture, he  took  care  to  make  large  restitution  for  injuries 
madvertently  committed  throughout  the  kingdom ;  he  took 
the  most  exact  care  of  the  morals  of  his  soldiers,  so  far  as 
he  had  opportunity  and  ability ;  and,  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  military  measures,  avoided  the  unnecessary  effusion  of 
blood,  by  saving  the  life  of  every  infidel,  whom  he  could 
take  prisoner.     It  is  a  deplorable  instance  of  the  power  of 
the  **  god  of  this  world**  *  over  our  fallen  race,  that  a  mon- 
arch of  so  much  good  sense,  and  of  so  great  virtue  and 
piety,  could  yet  be  engaged  in  a  cause  so  imprudent  and 
chimerical    Good  men,  however,  will  act  a  consistent  part, 
even  where  they  are  evidently  mistaken  in  their  object. 
Lewis  was  still  the  same  man ;  and  the  fear  of  God  was 
his  predominant  principle  of  action.     Let  civil  history  re- 
late his  military  prowess,  the  efforts  of  his  prodigious  vaJour, 
and   the   series  of  his   calamities.     When  he  was  taken 

Erisoner  by  the  Saracens,  and  was  menaced  with  death,  he 
ehaved  with  his  usual  fortitude,  and  concern  for  his  soldiers. 

♦  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 
N  2 
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At  length,  being  ransomed,  he  visited  Palestine.  Hearing 
of  the  death  of  nis  mother  Blanche,  he  discovered  much 
filial  tenderness  on  the  occasion.  As  he  returned  to  Europe 
after  a  disastrous  expedition,  three  sermons  were  preached 
every  week  on  board  his  ship  ;  and  the  sailors  and  soldiers 
were  catechised  and  instructed,  Lewis  bearing  a  part  in  all 
the  religious  offices.  He  returned  to  Paris  after  an  absence 
of  almost  six  years.  Here  he  was  visited  by  our  Henry 
in.  to  whom  he  said,  *'  I  think  myself  more  happy  that 
God  hath  given  me  patience  in  suffering,  than  if  I  had 
conquered  the  world."  We  are  told,  that  many  Saracens, 
induced  by  his  piety,  received  Christian  baptism ;  and  that 
he  sent  two  monks  to  preach  to  the  Tartars : — but  the 
vices  of  Christians  were  so  flagrant,  as  to  defeat  all  these 
good  intentions. 

Devoted  as  Lewis  was  to  the  popedom,  he  could  not  but 
see  the  enormous  ecclesiastical  abuses,  which  at  that  time 
prevailed.  He,  therefore,  made  laws  against  papal  en- 
croachments, and  against  simony;  and  prohibited  the  rapines 
of  the  Romish  pontiff*  by  an  edict,  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  to  this  effect ;  "  the  exactions  and  heavy  imposi- 
tions of  money,  imposed  on  our  kingdom  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  through  which  our  territories  are  miserably  im- 
poverished, we  will  not  suffer  to  be  collected."  *  Words 
were  no  empty  sounds  with  a  prince  of  his  steadiness  and 
fortitude  ;  and,  by  the  vigour  and  wisdom  of  his  adminis- 
tration, France  seems  to  have  been  much  exempted  from 
that  intolerable  oppression  of  the  Roman  tyrant,  under 
which  England  at  that  time  groaned.  But  Lewis  under- 
took a  second  crusade,  laid  siege  to  Tunis  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  died  before  that  city.  On  the  approach  of 
death,  he  gave  very  salutary  advice  to  Philip  his  eldest 
son.  "  Avoid  wars,"  says  he,  "  with  Christians,  and  spare 
the  innocent  subjects  of  your  enemy.  Discountenance 
blasphemy,  games  of  chance,  drunkenness,  and  impurity. 
Lay  no  heavy  burdens  on  your  subjects.  I  pray  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  strengthen  you  in  his  service,  and  always 
to  increase  his  ^ace  in  you;  and  I  beg  that  we  may 
together  see,  praise,  and  honour  him  to  eternity.  Suffer 
patiently ;  being  persuaded  that  you  deserve  much  more 

*  Cent.  Magd.  xiii.  c,  8.  329.  [or  741.] 
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punishment  for  your  sins ;  and  then  tribulation  will  be  your 
gain.  Love  and  converse  with  the  godly :  banish  the 
vicious  from  your  company  :  delight  to  hear  profitable  ser- 
mons :  wherever  yeu  are,  permit  none,  in  your  presence, 
to  deal  in  slanderous  or  indecent  conversation.  Hear  the 
poor  with  patience :  and  where  your  own  interest  is  con- 
cerned, stand  for  your  adversary  against  yourself,  till  the 
truth  appear-"*  As  Lewis  grew  more  feeble,  he  desired  no 
mention  whatever  to  be  made  to  him  of  temporal  things  ; 
and  scarcely  spake  at  all,  except  to  his  confessor.  He  prayed 
with  tears  for  the  conversion  of  infidels  and  sinners  ;  and 
besought  God,  that  his  army  might  have  a  safe  retreat,  lest 
through  weakness  of  the  flesh,  they  should  deny  Christ. 
He  repeated  aloud,  "  Lord,  I  will  enter  into  thine  house  ; 
I  will  worship  in  thy  holy  temple,  and  give  glory  to  thy 
name.  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spint."  His  death, 
These  were  his  last  words  ;  and  he  breathed  out  ^'^-  ^^^• 
his  soul  in  the  year  1270,  aged  fifty-five  years.  In  better 
times,  and  with  clearer  evangelical  light,  what  might  not 
have  been  expected  from  such  a  character  ?  We  have  seen 
the  most  abject  superstition  combined  with  the  most  digni- 
fied uprightness.  We  have  seen  Christianity,  degenerated 
indeed  and  disgraced  with  superstition,  but  still  amiable 
and  fruitful  in  good  works ;  and  in  such  good  works,  as  no 
man  of  mere  secular  wisdom  could  ever  pretend  to.  The 
character  and  fimdamental  truths  of  Jesus,  exhibited  to 
a  mind  like  that  of  Lewis,  humble  and  contrite  through 
divine  influence,  a  rare  and  an  attractive  assemblage  of 
virtues.  However,  he  by  no  means  rested  in  a  bare  appro- 
bation of  holy  doctrine  and  holy  practice.  One  may  chal- 
lenge the  most  bigotted  admirer  of  modem  French  philoso- 
phy and  French  republicanism,  to  produce  a  single  person, 
who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  late  revolutions  of  that 
infatuated  nation,  that  can  at  all  be  compared  to  this  prince, 
in  sincerity,  philanthropy,  and  modesty. 

This  century  saw  also  a  pope,  who  deserves  to  be  com- 
memorated in  the  annals  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Peter 
Celestine  was  f  bom  in  Apulia,  about  the  year  1215,;}:  and 

*  [These  are  extracts  from  different  parts  of  this  address  as  given  by 
BoUer,  the  original,  if  what  he  really  said,  containing  much  that  is  indicative 
of  superstition,  as  weU  as  Christian  feeling.]        t  Butler,  Vol.  v.  [May  19.] 
X  [BuUer  says  1221,  though  Fleury  supports  Milner.] 
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Peter  Ceie»-  '^^'^  ^  *  hermit  in  a  little  ceU.  He  was  admit- 
tine  born,  ted  ioto  hoIy  orders  ;  but  after  that,  he  lived  five 
A.D.  1215.  yg^^  jjj  ^  ^^g  Qjj  Mount  Morroni,  near  Sulmona. 

He  was  molested  with  internal  temptations,  which  his  con- 
fessor told  him  were  a  stratagem  of  the  enemy,  that  would 
not  hurt  him,  if  he  despised  it.  He  founded  a  monastery 
at  Mount  Morroni,  in  1274.  The  See  of  Bome  having 
been  vacant  two  years  and  three  months,  Celestine  was 
unanimously  chosen  pope  on  account  of  the  iame  of  his 
sanctity.  The  archbishop  of  Lyons,*  presenting  him  with 
the  instrument  of  his  election,  conjured  him  to  submit  to 
the  vocation.  Peter,  in  astonishment,  prostrated  himself 
on  the  ground ;  and,  after  he  had  continued  in  prayer  a 
considerable  time,  he  rose  up,  and  fearing  to  oppose  the 
will  of  God,  he  consented  to  his  election,  and  took  the  nBsne 
of  Celestine  V. 

Since  the  days  of  the  first  Gregory,  no  pope  had  ever 
assumed  the  pontifical  dignity  with  more  purity  of  intention. 
But  he  had  not  Gregory  s  talents  for  business  and  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  Roman  See  was  immensely  more  corrupt  in 
the  thirteenth  than  it  was  in  the  sixth  century.  Celestine 
soon  became  sensible  of  his  incapacity :  he  was  lost,  as  in  a 
wilderness.  He  attempted  to  reform  abuses,  to  retrench 
the  luxury  of  the  clergy ;  to  do,  in  short,  what  he  found 
totally  impracticable.  He  committed  mistakes  and  exposed 
himself  to  the  ridicule  of  the  scornful.  His  conscience  was 
kept  on  the  rack  through  a  variety  of  scruples,  from  which 
he  could  not  extricate  himself;  and,  from  his  ignorance  of 
the  world,  and  of  canon-law,  he  began  to  think  he  had  done 
wrong  in  accepting  the  oflSce.  He  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  retirement :  nor  was  he  easy  there,  because  his  con- 
science told  him,  that  he  ought  to  be  discharging  the  pas- 
toral office.  Overcome  with  anxiety,  he  asked  Cardinal 
Cajetan,  whether  he  might  not  abdicate  ?  It  was  answered, 
Yes.  Celestine  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  assum- 
ing again  the  character  of  brother  Peter,  after  he  had  been 
Abdication  ^listresscd  with  the  phantom  of  dignity  for  four 
^fCeiegneyor  five  months.  He  abdicated  in  1294.  The 
last  act  of  his  pontificate  was  worthy  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  character.     He  made  a  constitution,  that  the 

♦  Vertot's  Knights  of  Malta,  Vol.  ii. 
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pontiff  might  be  allowed  to  abdicate,  if  he  pleased.*  It  is 
remarkable,  that  no  pope,  since  that  time,  has  taken  the 
benefit  of  this  constitution. 

That  same  Cajetan,  who  had,  in  effect,  encom^aged  his 
resignation,  contrived  to  be  elected  his  successor,  and  took 
the  name  of  Boniface  VIII.  Though  Peter  had  given  the 
most  undoubted  proofs  of  his  love  of  obscurity,  and  desired 
nothing  more  than  that  he  might  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  private  devotion,  yet  Boniface,  who  measured  other  men  by 
himself,  apprehended  and  imprisoned  him,  lest  he  should 
revoke  his  resignation.  Peter  gave  such  proofs  of  sincerity, 
as  convinced  all  persons,  except  Boniface  himself,  that 
nothing  was  to  be  dreaded  from  his  ambition.  The  tyrant 
sent  him  into  the  castle  of  Fumone,  under  a  guard  of  sol- 
diers :  the  old  hermit  was  shut  up  in  a  hideous  dungeon  ; 
and  his  rest  was  interrupted  by  the  jailors,  who  nightly 
disturbed  his  sleep.  These  insults  and  hardships  he  seems 
to  have  borne  with  Christian  patience  and  meetness.  He 
sent  this  message  to  Boniface,  "  I  am  content ;  I  desired 
a  cell,  and  a  cell  you  have  given  me."  But  ambition  is 
MADE  OF  STERNER  STUFF,  than  to  yield  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  conscience  or  humanity.  Li  the  year  q^^^^^^^ 
1296,  after  an  imprisonment  often  months,  Ce-  dies, 
lestine  died  of  a  fever,  most  probably  contracted 
by  the  unworthy  treatment  which  he  received. 

I  have  now  mentioned  the  principal  facts  recorded  con- 
cerning Celestine.  There  are  no  memorials  of  the  internal 
exercises  of  his  mind,  but  the  discerning  reader  will  be  apt 
to  rank  him  with  those  of  whom  "  the  world  was  not  wor- 
thy." f  After  his  decease  the  hypocritical  Boniface,  and 
all  the  cardinals,  attended  his  obsequies  at  St.  Peter's. 
This  is  that  Boniface,  whose  crimes  disgraced  the  end  of 
this  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next :  of  whom  it  is 
said,  that  he  entered  the  pontificate  as  a  fox,  lived  as  a  lion, 
and  died  as  a  dog,J  and  who,  having  tormented  the  Chris- 
tian world  for  eight  years,  met  at  length  with  a  punishment 
worthy  of  his  crimes,  dying  in  prison  under  the  greatest 
agonies.  This  same  man  also  published  a  decretal,  ^^  that 
the  Boman  pontiff  ought  to  be  judged  by  none,  though,  by 

*  PUtina.  [apud  Cent.  M^deburg.  c.  10.  p.  1013.] 
t  Heb.  xi.  38.  J  [Stella  ap.  Cent.  Magd.  c.  10.  p.  1018.] 
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his  conduct,  he  drew  innumerable  souls  with  himself  to 
hell!"* 

Thomas  Aquinas,  called,  "  the  an^lical  doctor,"  filled 
the  Christian  world  in  this  century,  with  the  renown  of  his 
Thomat  name.  He  was  a  Dominican,  who,  by  his  com- 
Aq^nai,  a  ments  OH  fouT  books  of  Pctcr  Lombard,  master 
Naoi^^^  of  the  sentences,  and,  particularly,  by  his  expo- 
1243.  giijjQjjg  Qf  Aristotle,  made  himself  more  famous 
than  most  men  of  that  time,  on  account  of  his  skill  in 
scholastic  divinity.  His  penetration  and  genius  were  of 
the  first  order ;  but  he  excelled  in  that  subtle  and  abstruse 
kind  of  learning  only,  which  was  better  calculated  to  strike 
the  imagination,  than  to  improve  the  understanding.  He 
maintained  what  is  commonly  called  the  doctrine  of  firee- 
wil],  though  he  largely  quoted  Augustine,  and  retailed 
many  of  his  pious  and  devotional  sentiments.  His  Aris- 
totelian subtleties  enabled  him  to  give  a  specious  colour 
to  the  absurd  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  in  him 
found  a  vehement  defender.  The  new  festival  of  the  body 
of  Christ  was,  by  this  divine,  adorned  with  an  idolatrous 
ritual,  which  strengthened  the  fashionable  superstitions.! 
He  was  the  great  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  supereroga- 
tion, which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  established  the  most 
pernicious  views  of  self-righteousness,  by  leaving  the  dis- 
posal of  the  superfluous  treasure  of  the  merits  of  saints  to 
the  discretion  of  the  papal  see,  added  one  strong  link  to 
the  chain,  which  dragged  the  nations  into  ecclesiastical 
slavery.  Nor  were  his  voluminous  writings  much  calcu- 
lated to  instruct  mankind.  For  he  supposed,  that  what- 
ever sense  any  passage  of  Scripture  could,  possibly,  admit 
in  grammatical  construction,  it  was  the  real  sense  intended 
by  the  Holy  Spirit :  whence  the  imaginations  of  every 
sportive  genius  were  regarded  as  of  divine  authority.  And 
thus  the  Scriptures  were  perverted  and  exposed  to  the 
ridicule  of  profane  minds.  Nor  were  they  rescued  from 
this  miserable  abuse,  till  the  aera  of  the  Reformation.     His 

*  rBalfleos  ap.  Eosdem.] 
t  I  liave  consulted  the  Centuriators,  Mosheim,  Du  Pin,  and  Butler, 
concerning  the  tenets  and  writings  of  this  doctor,  and,  on  the  whole,  can 
find  but  little  matter,  which  may  properly  belong  to  this  history. — A  similar 
observation  may  be  made  concerning  Bonavcntura.  [Cent.  Magd,  c.  10.  p. 
1193.  Mosheim  P.  2.  c.  1,  2,  and  3.  Du  Pin  c.  4.  Butler,  March  7.] 
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sentiments  on  the  all-important  doctrine  of  justification, 
were  deplorably  corrupt ;  and  that  "  *  good  works  deserve 
grace  of  congruity,'*  was  one  of  his  favourite  axioms.  His 
notions  of  the  nature  of  repentance  were  e^giously  trifling. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in  his  writmgs,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  account  of  his  discourses  during  his  last  sickness, 
traces  of  great  devotion,  and  a  strain  of  piety  very  similar 
to  that  of  Augustine.  But  I  confess,  that  interlarded  as  they 
are  with  Romish  idolatry,  and  an  unbounded  attachment 
to  the  pope  as  the  infallible  guide  of  the  Oiurch,  I  feel  no 
inclination  to  transcribe  them ;  because  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  frauds  by  which  the  Dominicans  supported 
the  popedom ;  and  because  some  glare  of  solemn  devotion 
seemed  necessary  to  be  employed  by  the  agents  of  that 
see,  in  order  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a  system  intoler- 
ably corrupt.  The  works  of  Aquinas  were  printed  at  Rome 
in  seventeen  volumes  folio,  a.d.  1570. 

Bonaventura,  a  Franciscan  doctor,  may  be  briefly  dis- 
missed  with  similar  observations.  He  also  held  the  same 
corrupt  sentiments  concerning  justification,  with  Bonaventura 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Nor  does  there  appear  in  Fra^t<L, 
the  whole  Roman  Church,  in  this  century,  a  sin-  ^•^-  ^243. 
gle  divine,  who  could  give  to  a  serious  inquirer  the  scrip- 
tural answer  to  the  question,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved  ?  **  f  Hence  all,  who  felt  trouble  of  conscience,  were 
led  to  betake  themselves  to  salvos  with  which  the  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind  supplied  them.  Among  these  the  delu- 
sive invention  of  purgatory  was  the  most  remarkable  ;  and 
in  the  Romish  Church  it  upholds  its  credit  to  this  day. 
Before  the  true  Scripture  doctrine  of  justification  it  cannot 
stand  for  a  moment ;  and  whoever  applies  this  doctrine 
with  unfeigned  faith  to  a  guilty  conscience,  such  a  one  will 
find  relief,  and  will  be  led  into  the  paths  of  true  peace  and 
genuine  holiness.  He  may,  indeed,  and  ought  to  pity 
those  who  are  deluded  by  so  unscriptural  and  superstitious 
a  notion  as  that  of  purgatory,  but  he  himself  will  never  be 
led  captive  by  it.     It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  the 

*  See  Article  ziiL  of  the  Church  of  England.    The  peculiar  care  with 

which  the  Church  of  England  protects  the  great  doctrine  of  justification, 

merits  the  attention  of  every  sincere  memher  of  our  Estahlishment.    The 

dangerous  notion  of  meriting  grace  of  congruity,  implies  a  world  of  mischief. 

t  Acts  xvi.  30,  31. 
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reasons  on  which  the  advocates  of  the  papacy  support  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  in  their  own  woitls.*  "  Some  part 
of  the  debt  which  the  penitent  owes  to  the  divine  justice, 
may  remain  uncancelled — Certainly  some  sins  are  venial, 
which  deserve  not  eternal  death ;  yet,  if  not  effitced  by 
condign  penance  in  this  world,  they  must  be  punished  in 
the  next — The  smallest  sin  excludes  a  soul  from  heaven, 
80  long  as  it  is  not  blotted  out.  But  no  man  will  say,t  that 
a  venial  sin,  which  destroys  not  sanctifying  grace,  will  be 
punished  with  eternal  torments.  Hence  there  must  be  a 
relaxation  of  punishment  in  the  world  to  come.  Venial 
sins  of  surprise  are  readily  effaced  by  penance,  as  we  hope, 
through  the  divine  mercy.  Venial  sins  of  malice,  or  those 
committed  with  full  deliberation,  are  of  a  different  nature, 
far  more  grievous  and  fatal.  They  are  usually  sins  of 
habit,  and  lead  even  to  mortal  sin.'' 

Thus,  by  the  help  of  certain  distinctions  of  sins,  conclu- 
sions no  where  warranted  in  Scripture  were  drawn,  and 
mankind  were  led  to  look  on  purgatory  as  a  relief  to  troubled 
consciences.  If  they  had  not  effaced  their  guilt  by  penance 
in  this  life,  it  was  hoped  that  purgatory,  assisted  by  the 
prayers  and  donations  made  in  beha&of  the  deceased,  would 
release  them  afterwards  from  damnation.  How  strongly 
men  were  hence  encouraged  to  live  in  sin  all  their  days,  is 
but  too  plain.  And  it  seems  wonderful,  that  so  learned 
and  sensiUe  an  author  as  A.  Butler  should  build  a  doctrine 
of  such  practical  importance  on  mere  conjectures,  without 
the  least  scriptural  ground.  But  on  the  other  hand,  who- 
ever sees  the  real  guilt  and  defilement  of  sin,  of  all  sorts  of 
sin,  and  rests  whoUy  and  entirely  for  acceptance  with  God 
on  the  righteousness,  atonement,  and  intercession  of  Jesus 
Christ,  finds  at  once  the  power  of  superstition  and  of  licen- 
tiousness subdued ;  and  he  knows  how  to  possess  his  soul 
IN  PERFECT  PEACE ;  and  to  serve  his  heavenly  Father 
"  without  fear,  in  holiness  and  righteousness  before  him  all 
the  days  of  his  life."  J  The  instruction,  which  lays  opens 
this  secret,  is  given  by  every  real  protestant  teacher  of 
divinity  ;  instruction, — which,  we  see,  the  two  great  ad- 

♦  Butler,  Vol.  xi.  page  27.  [Nov.  2.] 

t  [This  and  the  following  sentence  are  transposed.] 

t  Luke  L  74,  and  5. 
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mired  doctors  and  supposed  luminaries  of  the  thirteenth 
century  were  unable  to  give. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  we  could  know  more  of 
Hugo  the  Burgundian,  a  Boman  cardinal,  who  wrote  com- 
ments on  the  whole  Scriptures,  and  honestly  ex-  Hugo  the 
posed  the  impiety  and  wickedness  of  the  ecclesi-  du^?ed, 
astics  of  his  time.      He  is  said  to  have  been  the  ^-^^  ^262. 
inventor  of  concordances.     He  died  at  Borne,  in  the  year 
1262.  ♦ 

Guillielmus,  fbishop  of  Paris,  flourished  about  the  year 
1230.  On  Christian  justification,  and  other  fundamentals, 
he  thought  more  justly  than  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  wrote  on  various  religious  subjects,  and  particularly  on 
the  collation  of  benefices  ;  on  which  point  he  held,  that  no 
man  could  be  a  pluralist,  without  the  loss  of  his  soul,  unless 
the  value  of  his  preferments  was  exceedingly  small.  He 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  piety. 

On  this  question  the  care  of  the  Church  had  been  re- 
markable.    In  the  fourth  general  council  of  Chalcedon,  by 
the   tenth   canon,  pluralities  were  condemned:   careofthe 
also  at  the  second  council  of  Nice,  in  the  eighth  ^Z^*®"^ 
century.     In  the  sixth  council  of  Paris,  held  in  res^ting 
the  year  829,  the  same  practice  was  pronounced  ^^*^**^- 
unlawful.     And  so  strongly  did  the  voice  of  natural  con- 
science, and  the  common  sense  of  propriety  and  decorum 
prevail  against  the  torrent  of  fashionable  corruptions,  in 
speculation  at  least,  that  even  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  the  possession  of  scandalous  pluralities  was  con- 
demned in  a  papal  council,  namely,  the  fourth  council  of 
Lateran.  X 

*  L'advocat.--Cent.  Magd.  c.  x.  1019.  [J.  Trithem.  c.  463.  H.  Gandav.  Ci. 
40.  Anbert.  Mirel  Anct.  c.  389.'] 

t  Cent  Magd.  c.  x.  1033.  [J.  Trithem.  c.  480.  Aubert.  Miraei  Auct.  c;. 
401.] 

t^  Bomet*8  Pastoral  Care,  Chap.  v.  and  Labb.  Concil.  Lat.  iv. 

N.  B.  Oar  historian,  in  the  concise  notice  which  he  takes  of  this  council,. 
does  not  mention  the  dispensing  power  given  to  the  pope  by  the  twenty- 
ninth  canon.  But  this  can  scarcely  be  deemed  a  blameable  omission  hy 
any  one  who  observesy  that  the  dispensing  power  of  the  pope  under  the 
arrogant  form  of  non  obstante,  is  strongly  reprobated  in  ^hree  distinct 
places  of  this  Vol.,  and  these  at  no  great  distance  from  this  v^  page,  viz^ 
pp.  16a  194,  and  196. 

The  twenty-ninth  canon  concludes  in  these  words,  "Circa  sublimes 
tamen  et  litbratas  personas,  qus  majoribus  sunt  beneficiis  honorande, 
cum  ratio  postulayerit,  per  sedem  apostolicum  posterit  dispensari."— The 
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Christianus,  bishop  of  Mentz,  was  accused  before  the 

Eope,  as  a  person  incapable  of  governing  the  Church.    For 
e  had  refiised  to  be  concerned  in  military  and  secular  em- 
ployments, and  had  given  himself  up  to  the  pastoral  care. 
In  these  times  such  a  conduct  was  deemed  contemptible  at 
A  D  1251    ^®^^»  ^^  ^^^  <^riniinal ;  after  two  years  residence  at 
Mentz,  he  resigned  ;  and,  not  long  after,  he  died, 
in  the  year  1251.* 


CHAP.  VII. 
GROSSETESTE,  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN. 

BoBERT  Grosseteste  f  was  bom  probably  about  the  year 
1 1 75  ;  he  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  obscure  parentage, 
at  Stradbroke  in  Suffolk.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  where 
learning  was  very  zealously  cultivated  ;  and  there  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  skill  in  the  Greek  tongue,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  had  been  introduced  from  France  and  Italy. 
Hence  he  made  himself  master  of  Aristotle,  whose  works, 
though  idolized,  had  hitherto  been  only  read  through  the 
medium  of  translation ;  and  at  Oxford  also  he  studied  the 
sacred  language  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Paris,  the  most  renowned  seminary  then  in  Europe, 
where  he  still  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek,  and  became  a  perfect  master  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. Here  also  he  became,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  age,  a  consummate  theologian  and  philosopher.  Know- 
ledge was  then  very  rude  and  inaccurate  :  but  Grosseteste, 
doubtless,  possessed  all  which  Europe  could  furnish.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  should  have  been 
looked  on  as  a  magician ;  the  same  thing  happened  to  the 
famous  Roger  Bacon,  who  flourished  something  later. 

Grosseteste  was  a  divine  of  principal  note  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.     He  associated  with  both  the  mendi- 

words  sublimes  et  literatas  were  soon  understood  to  include  aU  persons  in 
any  way  dependent  on  great  men,  and  all  graduates  in  any  university, 
proyided  they  could  afford  to  go  to  Rome  and  pay  for  their  dispensations. — 
Labb.  xi.  pitfe  181.  ♦  Cent.  Magd.  c.  x.  p.  1052. 

t  I  am  obliged  principally  to  Mr.  Pegge's  late  valuable  publication  of 
the  life  of  this  distinguished  prelate,  for  the  following  account :  but  I  have 
also  consulted  Foxe  the  martyrologist,  Fascic.  rcr.  expetend  :  and  other 
authors. 
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cant  orders,  and  was  the  first  lecturer  in  the  Franciscan 
school  of  that  seminary.  He  seems  to  have  been  always 
serious  in  religion,  according  to  the  degree  of  light  which 
he  had  :  and,  as  his  views  were  very  indistinct,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  captivated  by 
the  appearance  of  sanctity  in  those  deceivers  of  mankind. 

In  the  year  1235,  he  was  elected,  by  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter, bishop  of  Lincoln  :  and  King  Hfenry  III.  confirmed 
their  choice.  That  see  was  then  much  more  ex-  Orosseteste 
tensive  than  it  is  at  this  day :  and  the  new  bishop,  ofTSlo^^^^^ 
who  was  of  an  ardent  and  active  spirit,  immeai-  ^•^-  ^235! 
ately  undertook  to  reform  abuses.  For  this  end  he  usually 
went  through  the  several  archdeaconries  and  deaneries,  re- 
quiring the  attendance  of  the  clergy,  and  admonishing  the 
people  likewise  to  attend,  that  their  children  might  be  con- 
firmed, that  they  might  make  their  confession,  and  hear  the 
word  of  God.  Robert  himself  usually  preached  to  the 
clergy  ;  and  some  friar  of  the  Dominican  or  Franciscan 
order  lectured  the  people.  The  friars  of  these  orders  were 
now  his  particular  favourites  ;  and  he  encouraged  them  to 
hear  the  confessions  of  the  laity,  and  to  enjoin  them  penance. 
The  secular  clergy  were  naturally  enough  oflended  at  this 
predilection  of  the  bishop  :  they  thought  that  their  own 
rights  were  invaded.  In  the  mean  time  the  friars  them- 
selves ^adually  brought  the  new  orders  into  disrepute,  by 
exercismg  an  unlimited  dominion  over  the  consciences  of 
the  laity,  and  by  enriching  themselves  at  their  expense. 
But  Bobert,  who  measured  the  minds  of  others  by  his  own 
honesty  and  simplicity,  and  who  was  pleased  with  the  su- 
perior learning,  zeal  and  activity  of  these  new  instruments 
of  the  papacy,  saw  not  as  yet  the  evil  tendency  of  their 
measures,  and  therefore,  he  encouraged  their  labours.  The 
days  were  evil  :  the  zealous  bishop  could  not  think  of 
giving  countenance  to  the  secular  clergy,  who  were  igno- 
rant and  vicious,  in  preference  to  the  friars  ;  and,  in  his 
zeal  for  promoting  godliness,  of  which  his  notions  were  con- 
fused and  indigested,  he  was  glad  of  those  assistants,  who 
Feemed  most  cheerfiilly  to  co-operate  with  his  own  benevo- 
lent intentions. 

But  though  he  was  far  more  disposed  to  favour  the  two 
new  orders  than  they  deserved,  he  was  severe  in  his  cen- 
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oroueteste  ^^  aoiazed  at  the  insolence  and  pompous  appear- 
reiirtt  tbe    ancc  of  the  friars,  who  assured  him  that  they  had 
teS^u*to     the  pope*s  bull,  and  who  earnestly  demanded  six 
^^^^^'^^y  thousand  marks  for  the  contribution  of  the  dio- 
Enffiiih,in  cese  of  Lincoln  :  "  [Brother,]    answered   he,* 
with  all  reverence  to  his  holiness  be  it  spoken, 
the  demand  is  as  dishonourable,  as  it  is  impracticable.  The 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  and  people  are  concerned  in  it 
equally  with  me.     For  me  then  to  give  a  definite  answer  in 
an  instant  to  such  a  demand,  before  the  sense  of  the  king- 
dom is  taken  upon  it,  would  be  rash  and  absurd.**     The 
native  good  sense  of  the  bishop  suggested  this  answer :  but 
the  true  Antichristian  character  of  the  pope  was  as  yet  un- 
known to  Grosseteste. — The  blood  of  our  Saviour  was 
about  the  same  time  pretended  to  be  brought  into  England, 
and  he  had  the  weakness  to  vindicate  the  delusion.f 

The  bishop  continued  still  to  exert  himself  with  the  most 
upright  intentions  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  But,  it  was 
his  usual  infelicity  to  "  labour  in  the  fire  for  very  vanity,"  J 
because  he  had  no  distinct  perception  of  the  fundamentid 
truths  of  Christianity.  The  value  of  solid  and  perspicuous 
views  of  Evangelical  truth  was  never  more  forcibly  exhibited 
than  in  this  case.  Most  bishops  or  pastors,  who  have  been 
possessed  of  this  advantage,  though  inferior  to  Grosseteste 
m  magnanimity,  industry,  and  activity,  have  yet,  if  truly 
pious,  far  exceeded  him  in  promoting  the  real  good  of  the 
Church.  He  translated  the  works  of  John  Damascenus, 
and  of  the  spurious  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  illus- 
trated them  with  commentaries  :  the  former  author  was 
learned  indeed,  but  was  the  great  patron  of  image-worship  ; 
and  the  latter  was  a  contemptible  visionary. 

It  was  in  the  case  of  practical  evils,  not  of  doctrinal  er- 
rors, that  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  showed  the  strength  of  his 
discernment  :  In  regard  to  these,  he  never  failed 
A.D.  1248    to  act  with  sincerity  and  vigour.      In   1248,  he 
to  refo^^^  obtained,  at  a  great  expense,^  from  Innocent  IV. 
*^%Mcf*°^  letters  to  empower  him  to  reform  the  religious 
orders.     If  he  had  understood  at  that  time  the 

♦  [Matt.  Paris  in  ann.  1247.  p.  630.] 

t  [Idem  in  ann.  1247.  p.  640.  and  p.  1067.]  t  Habak.  ii.  23. 

§  [M.  Paris  in  ann.  1260.  p.  C69.  and  p.  1102.] 
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real  character  of  Antichrist,  he  would  have  foreseen  the 
vanity  of  all  attempts  to  reform  the  Church,  which  were 

S'ounded  on  papal  authority.  The  rectitude  however  of 
s  own  mind  was  strikingly  apparent  in  the  transaction. 
He  saw  with  grief  the  waste  of  large  revenues  made  by  the 
monastic  orders  ;  and  being  supported  by  the  pope,  as  he 
thought,  he  detennined  to  take  into  his  own  hand  the  rents 
of  the  religious  houses,  most  probably  with  a  design  to  in- 
stitute and  ordain  vicarages  in  his  diocese,  and  to  provide 
for  the  more  general  instruction  of  the  people.  But  the 
monks  appealed  to  the  pope  ;  and  Grosseteste,  in  his  old 
age,  was  obliged  to  travel  to  Lyons,  where  Innocent  resided, 
il^^man  venality  was  now  at  its  height,  and  the  pope  deter- 
mined the  cause  against  the  bishop.  Grieved  and  astonished 
at  so  unexpected  a  decision,  Grosseteste  said  to  Innocent, 
^*  I  relied  on  your  letters  and  promises,  but  am  entirely  dis- 
appointed." "  What  is  that  to  you,"  answered  the  pope, 
**  you  have  done  your  part,  and  we  are  disposed  to  favour 
them :  is  your  eye  evil,  because  i  am  good  ?  "  With 
such  shameless  eflRrontery  can  wicked  men  trifle  with  scrip- 
tural passages.  The  bishop,  in  a  low  tone,  but  so  as  to  be 
heard,  said  with  indignation,  "  O  money,  how  great  is  thy 
power,  especially  at  the  court  of  Kome  !  The  remark  was 
bold  and  mdignant,  but  perfectly  just.  It  behoved  Inno- 
cent to  give  some  answer ;  and  he  used  the  common  method 
of  wicked  men  in  such  cases,  namely,  to  retort  the  accusa- 
tion. "  You  English,"  said  he,  "  are  always  grinding  and 
impoverishing  one  another.  How  many  religious  men, 
persons  of  prayer  and  hospitality,  are  you  striving  to  de- 
press, that  you  may  sacrifice  to  your  own  tyranny  and 
avarice  !  "  *•— So  spake  the  most  unprincipled  of  robbers  to 
a  bishop,  whose  unspotted  integrity  was  allowed  by  all  the 
world* 

All  that  the  bishop  could  do  was  to  leave  his  testimony 
at  the  court  of  Bome  ;  and  he  delivered  ^three  copies  of  a 
long  sermon,  one  copy  to  the  pope,  the  other  two  copies  to 
two  of  the  cardinals.  In  this  discourse  he  sharply  inveighed 
against  the  flagitious  practices  of  the  court  of  Rome,  parti- 
cularly the  appropriation  of  churches  to  rehgious  houses,'  the 
appeals  of  the  religious  to  the  pope,  and  the  scandalous 

♦  [M.  Paris  ibid.J 

VOL.  in.  o 
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clause  *  in  the  bulls,  of  non  obstante^  which  was  the 
great  engine  of  the  pope*s  dispensing  power.  He  observes, 
that  the  Son  of  God  submitted  to  a  most  ignominious  death 
for  the  redemption  of  human  souls,  which  without  mercy, 
were  delivered  to  wolves  and  bears.f  His  uprightness  and 
magnanimity  were  evidenced  by  this  step,  but  no  good  ef- 
fect appeared.  To  explain  and  enforce  the  doctrines  of  the 
Grospel,  and  to  prove  the  whole  structure  of  the  papacy 
perfectly  inconsistent  with  those  doctrines,  would  have  been 
a  far  more  likely  method  of  promoting  the  edification  of  the 
Church  ;  but  to  this  task  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the 
bishop  were  unequal.  He  was  tor  some  time  so  dejected 
with  the  disappointment  which  he  had  met  with,  that  he 
formed  intentions  of  resigning  his  bishopric.  But,  recollect- 
ing what  ravages  of  the  Church  might  be  the  consequence 
of  such  a  step,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  remain  in  his  office,  and 
to  do  all  the  good,  which  the  infelicity  of  the  times  would 
permit.} 

The  bishop  often  preached  to  the  people  in  the  course  of 
his  perambulation  through  his  diocese  ;  and  he  required  the 
neighbouring  clergy  to  attend  the  sermons.  He  earnestly 
exhorted  them  to  be  laborious  in  ministering  to  their  flocks : 
and  the  lazy  Italians,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  pope's  letters, 
had  been  intruded  into  opulent  benefices,  and  who  neither 
understood  the  language  of  the  people,  nor  wished  to  in- 
struct them,  were  the  objects  of  his  detestation.  He  would 
often  with  indignation  cast  the  papal  bulls  out  of  his  hands, 
and  absolutely  refiise  to  comply  with  them,  saying,  that  he 
should  be  the  friend  of  Satan,  if  he  should  commit  the  care 
of  souls  to  foreigners.  Innocent,  however,  persisting  in 
his  plan,  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  admit  an  Italian,  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  the  English  language,  to  a  very  rich 
Growetestc  benefice  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  ;  and  Grosse- 
•uapended.  testc,  rcfiisiug  to  obcy,  was  suspended.  Whether 
the  sentence  of  suspension  was  formally  repealed,  or  not, 
does  not  appear.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  bishop  continued 
to  exercise  his  episcopal  functions  ;  and  shortly  we  shall 
advert  to  facts,  which  prove  in  a  still  more  striking  manner, 
with  what  impunity  he  despised  the  papal  mandates. 

*  See  an  account  of  the  effect  of  this  clause,  in  page  196.    See  also  the 
note  in  p.  188.  t  [Brown's  Fasciculus,  Vol.  ii.  p.  252.] 

X  [M.  Paris  in  ann.  1250.  p.  694.] 
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Observing  that  churches  appropriated  to  religious  houses 
had  not  always  stated  vicars,  and  that  where  vicarages  ex- 
isted, they  were  often  meanly  endowed,  he  ob-  jj^  obtains 
tained  at  length,  in  1250,  a  bull*  from  Innocent  abuiifor  the 
to  empower  him  to  regulate  these  matters.  The  thfchurches: 
evil  was  indeed  enormous  ;  but  the  persevering  ^'^'  ^^^' 
zeal  of  the  bishop,  supported  by  the  extensive  influence  of 
his  character,  prevailed  at  length  in  some  degree  over  the 
pope's  usurpations  ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  vicarages 
m  his  diocese  were  at  length  regulated.  A  pious  and  up- 
right perseverance  in  the  reformation  of  abuses,  amidst 
many  vexatious  disappointments,  is  seldom  altogether  in 
vain  ;  and  this  wise  and  encouraging  order  of  the  divine 
government  is  extremely  worthy  of  the  attention  of  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  in  all  ages. 

Grosseteste  united  the  labours  of  his  pen  to  those  of  the 
episcopal  office.  He  began  a  comment  on  the  Psalter,  though 
he  lived  not  to  finish  the  work ;  and  he  seems  to  have  known 
no  other  recreation,  than  what  naturally  arose  from  the  va- 
riety of  his  religious  employments. 

In  January  1253,  Innocent  was  desirous  of  preferring 
his  nephew,  an  Italian  youth,  in  the  cathedral  of  ^^^ 
Lincoln  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  he,  by  letter,  di-  avpJmu  his 
rected  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  give  him  the  ^uou^^y* 
first  canonry  that  should  be  vacant.     This  was  to  J'^JJ^^'^Sa  • 
be  done  by  provision  ;  for  that  was  the  decent 
term  employed  by  the  pontifl^when  he  undertook  to  provide 
a  successor  to  a  benefice  beforehand,  under  pretence  of  cor- 
recting the  abuse  of  long  vacancies.      Innocent  seems  to 
have  been  determined  in  this  instance  to  intimidate  the 
bishop  into  submission.     He  declared,  that  any  other  dis- 
posal of  the  canonry  should  be  null  and  void  ;  and  that  he 
would  excommunicate  every  one  who  should  dare  to  disobey 
his  injunction.     He  vnrote  to  two  Italians,  his  agents  in 
England,  ordering  them  to  ensure  and  complete  the  appoint- 
ment»  with  his  usual  clause  of  non  obstante  ;  a  clause 
pregnant  with  the  most  intolerable  abuses  ;   for  it  set  aside 
all  statutes  and  customs,  and  obliged  them  to  give  way  to 
the  present  humour  of  the  pope.f 

Grosseteste,  resolute  in  his  disobedience,  wrote  an  epistle 

♦  [M.  Paris  in  ann.  12.52.  p.  724.]  t  Fascic.  rer.  Vol.  ii.  .^09. 
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on  this  occasion,  which  has  made  his  name  immortal.  As 
OroMetette  he  advanccd  in  years,  he  saw  more  clearly  the 
^o^^^th*  corruptions  of  the  popedom,  which,  however,  he 
great  spirit  gtiU  lookcd  on  as  or  divine  authority.  But  if  we 
set  aside  this  remnant  of  the  prejudices  of  education,  he  ar- 
gues altogether  on  Protestant  pnnciples.  Some  extracts  of 
the  epistle  may  deserve  the  readers  attention.*  "  I  am 
not  disobedient  to  the  Apostolical  precepts. — ^I  am  bound 
by  the  divine  command  to  obey  them.  Our  Saviour  Christ 
saith,  whosoever  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me. — Our  Lord 
the  Pope  appears  to  be  his  type  and  representative.  It  is 
impossible  then  that  the  sanctity  of  the  apostolical  see  can 
be  repugnant  to  the  authority  of  Jesus  Cfhrist. — The  non 
OBSTANTE  clause  overflows  with  uncertainty,  fraud,  and 
deceit,  and  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  confidence  between  man 
and  man.  Next  to  the  sin  of  Antichrist,  which  shall  be  in 
the  latter  time,  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  than  to  destroy  men  s  souls,  by  defrauding 
them  of  the  benefit  of  the  pastoral  oflice.  Those  who 
serve  their  own  carnal  desires  by  means  of  the  milk  and 
[wool]  of  the  sheep  of  Christ,  and  do  not  minister  the  pas- 
toral oflice  to  the  salvation  of  the  flock,  are  guilty  of  des- 
troying souls ^Two  enormous  evils  are  in  this  way  com- 
mitted. In  one  respect  they  sin  directly  against  Grod  himself, 
who  is  essentially  good  ;  in  another  against  the  image  of 
God  in  man,  which,  by  the  reception  of  grace,  is  partaker 
of  the  divine  nature. — For  the  holy  apostolical  see  to  be 
accessory  to  so  great  wickedness,  would  be  a  horrible  abuse 
of  the  fulness  of  power,  an  entire  separation  from  the  glori- 
ous kingdom  of  Uhrist,  and  a  proximity  to  the  two  princes 
of  darkness.t  No  man,  faithful  to  the  said  see,  can,  with 
an  unspotted  conscience,  obey  such  mandates,  even  if  they 
were  seconded  by  the  high  order  of  angels  themselves  ;  on 
the  contrary,  every  faithful  Christian  ought  to  oppose  them 
with  all  his  might  It  is  therefore  in  perfect  consistence 
with  my  duty  of  obedience,  that  I  withstand  these  enormi- 
ties, so  abominable  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  repugnant 
to  the  holiness  of  the  apostolical  see,  and  so  contrary  to  the 
unity  of  the  catholic  faith. — I  say  then,  this  see  cannot  act 

♦  See  Foxe,  Vol.  i.  p.  305.  [a.d.  1253.]  and  M.  Paris,  p.  870.  [or  749.] 
Fascic.  rer.  VoL  ii.  4C0.  t  The  Devil  and  Antichrist. 
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but  to  edification  ;  but  your  provisions  are  to  destruction^ 
The  holy  see  neither  can  nor  ought  to  attempt  any  such 
thing  ;  for  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  the  Heavenly  Father, 
hath  revealed  such  doctrines." 

It  is  not  clear  whether  this  epistle  was  written  to  the  pope 
directly,  or  to  some  of  his  agents.  It  was  meant,  however, 
for  his  inspection  ;  and  it  affords  a  marvellous  instance  of 
that  Christian  boldness  and  honesty  for  which  Grosseteste 
is  so  justly  renowned.— Sullied,  indeed,  were  the  qualities 
of  this  good  man  with  much  doctrinal  error,  but  ever  ani- 
mated by  a  true  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  by  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  worth  of  souls. 

Innocent,  on  receiving  the  positive  denial,  accompanied 
with  such  warm  remonstrances,  was  incensed  beyond  mea- 
sure :  and  "  Who,"  said  he,*  "  is  this  [deaf  and  absurd" 
old  dotard  who  dares  to  judge  my  actions  ?  By  Peter  anc 
Paul,  if  I  were  not  restrained  by  my  generosity,  I  wouk 
make  him  an  example  and  a  spectacle  to  all  mankind.  Is 
not  the  king  of  England  my  vassal,  and  my  slave  ?  and,  if 
I  gave  the  word,  would  he  not  throw  him  into  prison,  and 
load  him  with  infamy  and  disgrace  ?  "  In  so  low  a  light 
did  the  bishop  of  Rome  behold  the  monarch  of  this  island  ! 
But  king  John  had  reduced  his  kingdom  into  a  state  of  sub- 
jection to  the  pope  ;  and  the  same  vassalage  continued  all 
the  days  of  his  pusillanimous  successor.  The  cardinals, 
however,  who  saw  the  danger  which  the  pope  incurred  by 
his  arrogance  and  temerity,  endeavoured  to  moderate  his 
resentment.  Giles,  in  particular,  a  Spanish  cardinal,  said,^ 
"  It  is  not  expedient  for  you  to  proceed  against  the  bishop 
in  that  violent  manner.  For  [to  confess  the  truth]  what 
he  saith  is  certainly  true,  nor  can  we  with  decency  con- 
demn him.  He  is  a  [cathoUc  and  most]  holy  man,  more 
so  than  we  ourselves  are  ;  a  man  of  excellent  genius,  and 
of  the  best  morals  :  no  prelate  in  Christendom  is  thought 
to  excel  him.  By  this  time,  it  is  possible,  that  the  truths 
expressed  in  this  epistle  are  divulged  among  many  ;  and 
they  will  stir  up  numbers  against  us.  The  clergy,  both  of 
France  and  England,  know  the  character  of  the  man,  nor 
is  it  possible  to  cast  any  stigma  upon  him.  He  is  believed 
to  be  a  great  philosopher,  an  accomplished  scholar  in  Latin 

*  [M.  Paris  in  ann.  1253.  p.  750.]       +  F<>xo,  Vol.  i.  p.  300.  Peppo,  p.  248. 
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and  Greek  literature,  zealous  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, a  reader  of  theology  in  the  schools,  a  popular  preacner, 
a  lover  of  chastity,  and  an  enemy  of  simony."     Others 
joined  with  Giles  m  the  same  sentiments.     On  the  whole, 
the  cardinals  advised  the  pope  to  connive  at  these  transac- 
tions, lest  some  tumult  might  arise  in  the  Church,  for  they 
said,  it  was  an  evident  truth,  that  a  revolt  from  the  Church 
of  Rome  would  one  day  take  place  in  Christendom.     It 
seems  there  were  even  then  some  discerning  spirits,  who 
could  foresee,  that  so  unrighteous  a  domination  would  in 
time  be  brought  to  a  close.     Yet  the  prevalence  of  ambition 
and  avarice  induced  them  to  support   their  domination, 
though  they  were  convinced  of  its  miquity.     But  the  fiiry 
of  Innocent  was  not  to  be  allayed.     He  pronounced  the 
sentence   of  excommunication   against   Grosseteste  :  and 
GrosMt^teis  nominated  Albert,    one  of  his  nuncios,   to   the 
•xcommuni-   bishoprfc  of  Liucoln.    The  bishop  appealed  to  the 
^  Poj^,^  *  tribunal  of  Christ,   and  paid  no  regard  to  the 
A.D.1253.  decree.     What  the  cardinals  foresaw,  came  to 
pass  ;  the  pope's  commands  were  universally  neglected  ; 
and  the  bishop  continued  in  quiet  possession  of  his  dignity. 
In  the  latter  end  *  of  the  summer  of  the  same  year  1253, 
he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  disease  at  his  palace  at  Buck- 

The  bishop    ^^"  '    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Johu  dc  St.  GilcS,    tO 

taken  ill,  convcrsc  with  him  on  the  state  of  the  Church. 
'He  blamed  Giles  and  his  brethren  the  Domini- 
cans, and  also  the  Franciscans,  because,  though  their 
orders  were  founded  in  voluntary  poverty,  they  did  not  re- 
buke the  vices  of  the  great.  "  1  am  convinced,**  said  he 
"  that  both  the  pope,  unless  he  amend  his  errors,  and  the 
friars,  except  they  endeavour  to  restrain  him,  will  be  de- 
servedly exposed  to  everlasting  death."  We  may  hence 
collect  what  was  the  foundation  of  that  respect  which  the' 
bishop  was  wont  to  pay  to  the  friars  ;  it  was  the  eclat  of 
their  voluntary  poverty,  which  he  hoped  would  have  enabled 
them  to  be  faithftd  dispensers  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  by  it 
they  seemed  to  be  removed  above  the  temptations  of  avance. 
If  a  man  of  his  understanding  was  deceived  by  their  feigned 
sanctity,  it  ought  to  be  less  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
world  at  large  was  imposed  on  by  the  same  cause  ;  and  that 

*  [M.  Paris,  p.  752,  &c.] 
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the  institution  of  these  orders  proved  so  convenient  a  sup- 
port to  the  popedom  for  several  generations.  The  mind  of 
Grosseteste  was  always  more  clear  in  discerning  the  end 
of  true  religion  than  it  was  in  discovering  the  means  of 
promofmg  it.  Upright,  intrepid,  disinterested,  and  con- 
stantly influenced  by  the  fear  of  God,  he  yet  failed  to  bring 
about  the  good  which  he  had  conceived  in  his  heart,  because 
he  had  too  little  acquaintance  with  "  the  mysteiy  of  god- 
liness," and  because  he  too  much  relied  on  moral  and  pru- 
dential plans  for  that  reformation  of  mankind,  which  is 
sought  in  vain  from  every  thing,  except  from  the  knowledge 
and  application  of  the  Gospel. 

But  the  bishop  was  rapidly  advancing  towards  eternity  : 
and  he  seems  now  to  have  had  more  powerful  manifesta- 
tions of  divine  truth  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  than  any  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  favoured.  His  zeal  evidently 
arose  from  the  purest  charity.  Superior  to  selfish  consi- 
derations, he  was  absorbed  in  meditations  concerning  the 
Church  ;  and  we'  have  from  a  contemporary  historian  *  an 
account  of  his  last  conversations  with  his  chaplains,  in 
which  there  was  probably  something  still  more  evangelical 
than  what  they  or  the  historian  could  understand.  It  is, 
however,  our  duty  to  report  it  as  it  is  delivered  to  us ;  and 
clergymen  at  least  will  find  it  worthy  their  attention. 

"In  October,  the  bishop,  oppressed  with  a  fatal  dis- 
temper, whatever  it  was,  sent  for  some  of  his  chaplains,  and 
conversed  with  them.  Christ,  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  came 
into  the  world  to  save  souls ;  ought  not  he,  then,  who 
takes  pains  to  ruin  souls,  to  be  denominated  Antichrist? 
Our  God  built  the  universe  in  six  days,  but  he  laboured 
more  than  thirty  years  to  restore  man  when  fallen.  Is  not 
then  the  destroyer  of  souls,  the  Antichrist  and  the  enemy 
of  God  ?  The  pope  is  not  ashamed  impudently  to  dis- 
annul, by  his  clauses  of  non  obstante,  the  decrees  of  the 
holy  pontifis  his  predecessors — Many  other  popes  have 
afflicted  the  Church ;  this  Innocent  has  enslaved  it  more 
than  they." — He  then  recounts  their  usurious  and  fraudu- 
lent proceedings  in  England,  and  inveighs  against  the  arts 
of  amassing  money  practised  by  the  fnars  on  account  of 
the  crusades.     I  have   seen,  said  he,  an    instrument,  in 

»   Matt,   r«ri». 
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which  it  was  inserted,  that  those,  who,  in  their  wills,  de- 
vised money  for  the  use  of  the  crusades,  should  receive  in- 
dulgence in  proportion  to  the  sum  they  gave.  He  then 
exposed  the  scandalous  practice  of  disposing  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  and  lamented  that  the  ^ars,  the  devotees  of 
poverty,  were  now  converted  into  tax-gatherers  to  the  pope, 
belying  the  habit  they  wore,  while  they  were  made  more 
secular  than  ever.  The  bishop,  indignant  at  these  and 
other  horrible  proceedings,  observed,  "  The  Church  can 
never  be  delivered  from  this  Egyptian  bondage,  but  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword ;  **  and  whik  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
speak  for  sighs  and  tears,  his  breath  and  his  voice  failed 
him.  He  might  be  sharpened  in  his  accusations  by  the 
personal  ill  treatment  which  he  himself  had  received ;  but 
It  must  be  owned,  that  he  had  a  distinct  knowledge  of  facts, 
and  a  most  just  abhorrence  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquit)\  And 
it  is  only  to  be  lamented,  that  he  had  lived  so  long  a  time, 
and  remained  so  little  acquainted  with  the  only  Christian 
armour  of  doctrine,  which  can  cut  down  the  powers  of 
Grosseteste  AntichHst.  He  died  at  Buckden,  October  9y 
BucWen,  1253.  Innocent  *  heard  of  his  death  with 
A.D.  1253.  pleasure  ;  and  said  with  exultation,  "  I  rejoice, 
and  let  every  true  son  of  the  Roman  Church  rejoice  with 
me,  that  my  great  enemy  is  removed."  He  ordered  a 
letter  to  be  written  to  king  Henry,  requiring  him  to  take 
up  the  bishop's  body,  to  cast  it  out  of  the  Church,  and  to 
bum  it.  The  cardinals,  however,  opposed  the  tyrant ;  and 
the  letter  was  never  sent,  probably  on  account  of  the  de- 
cline of  Innocent's  health  ;  for  he  died  the  succeeding  year. 
M.  Paris,  though  most  superstitiously  attached  to  the 
Roman  see,  and  prejudiced  against  the  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
on  account  of  this  severity  towards  the  ancient  monastic 
orders,  was,  however,  a  man  of  probity  and  honour ;  and  he 
has  left  such  a  testimony  to  the  character  of  Grosseteste, 
as  deserves  to  be  presented  to  the  reader.f 

**  The  holy  bishop  Robert  departed  this  world,  which  he 
never  loved,  and  which  was  always  to  him  as  a  place  of 
banishment.  He  was  the  open  reprover  both  of  my  lord 
the  pope,  and  of  the  king,  and  the  censurer  of  the  prelates, 

*  [M.  Paris  in  ann.  1254.  p.  708,  and  p.  700.] 
t  Matt.  Paris,  p.  87(>.  edit.  Lond.  1G40.   [or  754.  ed  Lond.  1G84.] 
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the  corrector  of  monks,  the  director  of  priests,  ^^.^  chamc- 
the  instructor  of  the  clergy,  the  supporter  of  tcr  w 
scholars,  the  preacher  to  the  laity,  the  punisher  of  ^'   *'**' 
incontinence,  the  diligent  investigator  of  various  writings, 
and  lastly  he  was  the  scourge  of  lazy  and  selfish  Romans, 
whom  he  heartily  despised.     In  the  supply  of  the  temporal 
table,  liberal,  copious,  polite,  cheerful  and  affable.     In  the 
spiritual  table,  devout,  humble,  and  contrite.     In  the  epis- 
copal office,  diligent,  venerable,  and  indefatigable."     The 
historian  adds  to  this,   [in   another  part  of  his  history.} 
"  that  even  in  those  instances  of  discipline,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  bear  the  hardest  on  the  monks,  he  was  allowed 
to  have  acted  always  with  the  purest  intentions."* 

Grosseteste  appears  to  have  had  no  great  turn  for  public 
business ;  he  neglected  it  for  the  most  part :  nor  did  he 
frequent  the  court.  The  salvation  of  souls  was  perpetually 
in  his  thoughts  and  in  his  mouth ;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  that  many,  whose  evangelical  light  is  far  superior 
to  his,  resembled  him  in  tenderness  of  conscience,  in  un- 
wearied activity  and  zeal,  and  in  genuine  humiUty  and  mo- 
desty of  spirit,  with  which,  notwithstanding  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  temper  plainly  irascible  in  a  great  degree,  he  was 
very  eminently  endowed. 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  shows  the  idea  which  he  had 
formed  of  the  importance  of  the  pastoral  office.f  "  I  dare 
not,  for  the  fear  of  God,"  says  he,  "  confer  such  a  care  of 
souls  on  any  person,  who  will  not  sedulously  discharge  the 
office  in  person.  The  office  itself  is  of  the  last  importance  ; 
it  requires  a  governor  always  resident,  who  applies  him- 
self to  it  with  vigilance,  prudence,  diligence,  and  fervour ; 
who  preaches  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  season  and  out  of 
season ;  who  exhibits  himself  an  example  of  good  works  ; 
who,  when  he  gives  salutary  admonition  and  is  not  regarded, 
can  grieve  and  lament ;  who  shakes  his  hands  from  holding 
bribes ;  who  so  evidently  applies  to  pious  uses  the  pecuniary 
fines,  which  he  receives  for  the  punishment  of  faults,  that 
he  is  perfectly  firee  from  all  suspicion  of  selfishness  and 
avarice  on  that  account ;  who  is  delighted,  when  he  can 

*  [Id.  p.  705.] 

f  Pegp,  [p.  255.  Brown's  Fascic.  b.  ii.  p.  340.  Ep.  51.  This  letter  was 
addressed  to  Thomas  Wallensis,  on  the  Bishop's  appointing  him  to  an  Arch- 
deaconar^'  as  weU  as  a  Rectory.] 
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with  a  good  conscience  acquit  the  accused ;  whom  no  pre- 
judice, passion,  in  treaty,  or  gift,  or  partiality,  can  divert 
from  the  path  of  rectitude ;  who  deughts  in  labour,  and 
whose  whole  desire  is  to  profit  souls."  He,  who  in  an  age 
of  superstition,  which  afforded  so  many  temptations  to 
venality  and  corruption,  could  act  according  to  the  spirit 
of  these  rules,  must  have  been  possessed  of  the  Spint  of 
Christ,  and  have  been  superior  to  the  spirit  of  the  world. 

To  have  so  much  enlarged  on  the  character  and  transac- 
tions of  a  man  so  little  distinguished,  in  regard  to  evangeli- 
cal knowledge,  as  bishop  Grosseteste  was,  from  the  common 
herd  of  papists  in  his  time,  might  seem  to  need  an  apolog}', 
were  I  not  sensible,  that  the  eminence  of  his  practical 
godliness  demonstrates,  that  he  must  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  fundamentals  of  divine  truth  ;  and  that  the  can- 
did and  intelligent  reader  may  receive  edification  from  a 
light  which  burned  with  steadiness  in  the  Church  of  God, 
though  in  much  obscurity.  The  evidence,  however,  of  the 
bishop's  knowledge  of  frmdamental  truths  is  not  only  to  be 
collected  by  fair  inferences,  but  is  also  direct  and  positive. 
Sermons  of  -^  uumbcr  of  his  scrmoHS  in  manuscript  are  still 
Grosseteste.  extaut.*  I  havc  examined  one  of  these  through- 
out, which  was  preached  from  our  Saviour  s  words  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  "  Blessed  are  ye  poor,  for  yours 
is  the  kingdom  of  God."  Let  it  sufiice  to  condense  the 
ideas  contained  in  this  sermon  into  a  narrow  compass,  by  a 
very  short  abridgment,  which  to  the  best  of  my  power  shall 
be  faithful  to  the  sentiments  of  the  author,  though  I  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  translate  accurately  the  bar- 
barous Latin  of  the  original. 

He  undertakes  to  describe  the  poverty  recommended  in 
the  text,  which,  by  comparison  with  another  evangelist,f 
appears  to  be  poverty  in  spirit.  This  poverty,  he  observes, 
is  wrought  in  the  heart  of  the  elect  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Its  foundation,  he  tells  us,  is  laid  in  real  humility,  which 
disposes  a  man  to  feel,  that  he  has  nothing,  except  what  he 
has  received  from  above.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  humility 
in  this  view  belonged  to  Adam  before  he  fell.  But  the 
humility  of  a  sinner  has  a  still  deeper  root.     The  humble 

*  Tlicv  are  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  at  York, 
t  Matt.  V.  .3. 
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man  not  only  sees  that  he  has  nothing  in  himself,  but  he  is 
also  stripped  of  all  desire  to  possess  in  himself  the  springs 
of  self-exaltation.     Condemned  in  himself,  and  corrupt  be- 
fore Grod,  he  despairs  of  help  from  his  own  powers,  and  in 
seeking  he  finds  him,  who  is  the  true  life,  wisdom,  and 
health,  who  is  all  in  all,  even  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God, 
who  descended  into  our  vale  of  sin  and  misery,  that  he  might 
raise  us  fit)m  their  depths.    By  leaning  on  him  alone,  every 
true  Christian  rises  into  true  life,  and  peace,  and  joy.     He 
lives  in  his  life,  he  sees  light  in  his  light,  he  is  invigorated 
with  his  warmth,  and  he  grows  in  his  strength,  and  lean- 
ing upon  the  Beloved,  his  soul  ascends  upwards.     The 
lower  ne  sinks  in  humility,  the  higher  he  rises  toward  God. 
He  is  sensible  that  he  not  only  is  nothing  in  himself,  but 
that  he  has  also  lost  what  he  had  gratuitously  received, — 
has  precipitated  himself  into  misery,  and  so  subjected  him- 
self to  the  slavery  of  the  devil ;  and  lastly,  that  he  has  no 
internal  resources  for  recovery.     Thus  he  is  induced  to  place 
his  whole  dependence  on  the  Lord ;  to  abhor  himself,  and 
always  to  prefer  others,  and  "  to  take  the  lowest  seat "  as 
his  own  proper  place.     The  humble  soul  is  called  on  by 
our  author,  sohcitously  to  examine  himself,  whether  he 
really  demonstrates  in  his  temper  and  practice  this  grace  of 
humility  ;  and  to  beware  lest,  even  if  he  do  find  some  evi- 
dences of  it  in  his  soul,  he  be  inflated  with  the  discovery, 
because  he  ought  to  know,  that  it  is  from  the  Lord  alone 
that  he  is  what  he  is ;  and  that  he  ought  no  more  to  boast 
of  himself  than  the  shining  colours  in  the  glass  should  glory 
in  that  splendour,  which  they  derive  entirely  from  the  solar 
rays.     He  observes,  that  the  temptations  to  self-compla- 
cency are  the  efiect  of  Satanic  injections ;  and  that  it  be- 
hoves him,  who  would  be  found  unfeignedly  humble,  to  see 
whether  he  has  the  genuine  marks  of  humility  in  practice ; 
whether,  for  instance,  he  can  bear  to  be  rebuked  by  an  in- 
ferior, whether  he  is  not  rendered  insolent  by  honours, 
whether  he  is  not  inflated  by  praise,  whether  among  equals 
he  is  the  first  to  labour,  and  the  last  to  exalt  himself,  whe- 
ther he  can  render  blessings  for  curses,  and  good  for  evil. 
By  such  methods  of  self-examination  he  is  to  check  the 
ebullitions  of  vain  glory,  with  which  the  tempter  is  apt  to 
inspire  those,  who  seem  to  have  made  some  proficiency  in 
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grace.  If  that  proficiency  be  real,  let  them  take  care  never 
to  conceive  of  it  as  something  separate  from  Christ :  he 
alone  dwelling  in  them  by  his  Spirit  produces  all  that  is 
good,  and  to  him  alone  the  praise  belongs. 

To  the  directions  and  cautions  concerning  humility, 
which  indeed  form  the  most  evangelical  and  most  useral 
part  of  the  sermon,  the  bishop  adds  some  directions  con- 
cerning the  contempt  of  the  world,  and  thelove  of  heavenly 
things.  On  the  latter  subject  he  quotes  Augustine  and 
Gregory,  on  the  former  he  addresses  his  audience,  as  having 
already  embraced  voluntary  poverty.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  discourse  was  addressed  to  a  company  of  Ascetics ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  labours  with  great  correct- 
ness to  prevent  them  from  presumptuously  imagining  them- 
selves to  be  just  and  righteous.  Throughout  the  discourse 
there  is  excellent  matter,  and  it  is  well  calculated  to  humble 
the  proud ;  but  there  is  very  little  to  encourage  the  sincere. 
He  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  the  attainment  of  a  state  of 
soHd  peace  and  joy ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at.  Like 
most  of  the  very  best  divines  who  wrote  in  those  days,  he 
knew  not  the  just  nature  of  the  Christian  article  of  justifi- 
cation by  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous ;  and  though  he  ap- 
pears to  have  trusted  in  him  for  eternal  salvation,  and  knew 
too  well  his  own  deficiencies,  to  put  any  trust  in  himself, 
yet  he  evidently  wanted  the  full  assurance  of  understanding 
of  the  MYSTERY  OF  GODLINESS,*  and  could  not,  with  his 
ineflScacious  reUgious  views,  have  access  with  confi- 
dence by  the  faith  of  Jesus.f 

The  honest  and  intrepid  spirit,  with  which  this  excellent 
prelate  opposed  the  scandalous  practices  of  pope  Innocent 
IV.  has  suflSciently  appeared  in  the  course  of  this  chapter. 
But  the  Christian  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  see  ad- 
ditional proofs  of  the  genuine  humility  of  his  mind.  Self- 
righteousness  and  self-confidence  seem  to  have  been  his 
aversion  in  the  extreme.  Dependence  on  God  as  a  recon- 
ciled Father  in  Christ  Jesus,  was  his  grand  practical  prin- 
ciple. The  following  passages  are  translated  from  the  Latin 
Opuscula  of  Grosseteste.:J: 

While  he  was  archdeacon  of  Leicester,    in   one  of  his 

*  Coloss.  ii.  2.  t  Eph.  iii.  12. 

X  Vol.  ii.  Fascic.  rer.  [p.  WJ.J 
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letters  he  writes  thus  :  "  Nothing  that  occurs  in  your  let- 
ters ought  to  give  me  more  pain  than  your  styling  me  a 
person  invested  with  authority,  and  endued  with  the  lustre 
of  knowledge.  So  far  am  I  from  thinking  ^  you  do,  that 
I  feel  myself  unfit  even  to  be  the  disciple  of  a  person  of 
authority ;  moreover,  in  innumerable  matters  which  are 
objects  of  knowledge,  I  perceive  myself  enveloped  in  the 
darkness  of  ignorance.  But  did  I  really  possess  the  great 
qualities  you  ascribe  to  me,  he  alone  would  be  worthy  of 
the  praise,  and  the  whole  of  it  ought  to  be  referred  unto 
HIM,  to  whom  we  daily  say.  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not 
unto  us,  but  to  thy  name  give  the  glory." 

The  same  modesty  and  self-abasement  accompanied  him 
to  the  episcopal  chair.  In  his  subsequent  letters  he  usually 
styled  himself,  "  Robert,  by  divine  permission  the  poor 
mmister  of  the  church  of  Lincoln." 

On  the  important  subject  of  Divine  grace,  he  expresses 
himself  in  the  following  manner  :*  "  Grace  is  that  good 
pleasure  of  God,  whereby  he  is  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
us  what  we  have  not  deserved ;  and  the  gift  is  for  our  ad- 
vantage, not  His — Wherefore  it  is  very  clear,  that  all  the 
good  we  possess,  whether  it  be  natural,  or  freely  conferred 
afterwards,  proceeds  from  the  grace  of  God ;  because  there 
is  no  good  thing,  the  existence  of  which  he  does  not  will ; 
and  for  God  to  will  any  thing,  is  to  do  it ;  therefore  there 
can  be  no  good  of  which  he  is  not  the  author.  He  it  is, 
who  turns  the  human  will  from  evil,  and  converts  it  to 
good,  and  also  causes  it  to  persevere  in  the  same.  Never-  * 
theless  man's  free-will  operates  in  this  matter,  as  the  grain 
shoots  by  an  external  germinative  power,  and  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  and  the  moisture  of  the  earth.  For  if  it  were 
impossible  that  we  should  turn  from  the  evil  and  be  con- 
verted to  the  good,  we  should  not  be  commendable  in  so 
doing,  nor  should  we  be  ordered  in  Scripture  to  do  so. 
And  again,  if  we  could  do  this  without  the  grace  of  God, 
there  would  be  no  propriety  in  praying  to  God  for  it,  nor 

would  our  success  depend  upon  his  will A 

will  to  do  good,  by  which  a  man  becomes  conformed  to  the 
will  of  God,  is  grace  freely  given.     The  Divine  will  is 

*  [Faacic.  rer.  Vol  ii.  p.  282.] 
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Sace ;  and  grace  is  then  said  to  be  inftised,  when  the 
ivine  will  begins  to  operate  upon  our  will.** 
This  extract  contains  a  fair  representation  of  Grosse- 
teste's  sentimepts ;  and  may  be  thought  the  more  expe- 
dient, because  some  authors,  in  their  accounts  of  the  faith 
of  this  good  prelate,  seem  to  have  suppressed  such  expres- 
sions as  did  not  well  accord  with  their  own  views.  The 
historian  endeavours  to  avoid  controversy ;  yet  he  may  be 
allowed  to  remark,  that  on  the  subjects  of  grace,  free-will, 
and  justification,  bishop  Grosseteste  does  not  always  pre- 
serve an  invariable  consistency.  The  wonder,  however, 
as  hath  been  justly  observed,  ought  to  be,  that  he  should 
have  seen  so  well  as  he  did.  In  general,  he  was  eloquent 
and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  ;  fervent  in  spirit,  speaking 
and  teaching  boldly  the  things  of  the  Lord ; — though  like 
ApoUos,  he  sometimes  needed  an  "  Aquila  and  Friscilla  to 
expound  to  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly." 


CENTURY  XIV, 

CHAP.  I. 

THE  GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

The  same  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  same  vices  and 
immoralities,  which  predominated  in  the  last  century,  dis- 
coloured the  appearance  of  the  Church  in  this.  Real 
Christians  were  still  to  be  found  either  only  among  the 
Waldenses,  or  else  they  worshipped  God  in  obscurity, 
under  the  unspeakable  disadvantages  of  the  general  cor- 
ruption. There  arose  indeed  in  this  century,  various 
sectaries,  besides  the  Waldenses,  who  were  cruelly  per- 
secuted, both  by  popes  and  emperors  ;  of  whom,  there- 
fore, at  first  sight,  we  are  ready  to  conclude,  that  they 
must  have  been  the  real  people  of  God.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, find  positive  evidence,  that  any  of  them  professed 
the  real  doctrines,  or  were  influenced  by  the  real  Spirit,  of 
Jesus.     Some  of  them  were  the  disgrace  of  human  nature, 
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both  in  their  principles  and  their  practice  ;  and  I  mean 
not  to  detail  the  narratives  of  fanaticisms,  with  which  most 
ecclesiastical  histories  abound.  The  term  Lollard  was 
affixed  in  general  to  all  those  who  professed,  whether  on 
solid  principles  of  godUness  or  not,  a  greater  degree  of 
attention  to  acts  of  piety  and  devotion,  than  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Of  these,  Walter  Raynard,  a  Dutchman,  was 
apprehended  and  burnt  at  Cologne.  This  is  he,  whom  I 
have  already  called  Raynard  Lollard,  in  the  account  of  the 
Waldenses,  and  from  whom  the  Wicliffites  are  supposed 
to  have  acquired  the  name  of  Lollards.  I  have  carefully 
attended  to  Mosheim  s  account  of  the  origin  of  the  term,* 
and  am  convinced  from  his  reasonings,  that  Lollard  was  a 
general  name  of  reproach  given  to  professors  of  piety,  and 
not  the  proper  name  of  any  particular  person.  But  it  by 
no  means  thence  follows,  as  Mosheim  contends,  that  Walter 
Raynard  always  belonged  to  some  sect  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion. The  accounts  of  the  most  eminent  German  au- 
thors constantly  represent  him  as  a  protestant,  and  the 
common  use  of  the  term  Lollard  in  England,  as  applied  to 
the  followers  of  WiclifFe  and  of  Walter  Raynard,  could 
scarcely  have  obtained,  if  the  latter  had  continued  a  papist 
till  his  death.f 

The  Church  of  God,  therefore,  considered  as  a  society, 
.seems  only  to  have  existed  among  the  people,  whose  history 
has  been  related  above.J  Of  other  sects  the  detail  would 
be  as  insipid  as  it  would  be  obscure  and  perplexed  ;  and 
whoever  has  remarked  the  confusion  of  terms,  which  neg- 
ligence, obloquy,  or  artifice,  have  introduced  into  the  ec- 
cksiastical  accounts  of  sects  and  parties,  will  find  little  rea- 
son to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangements  of  their  classes,  which 
writers  in  different  ages  have  made.  Let  us  attend  to  facts 
rather  than  to  terms.  It  is  certain,  that  there  were  many 
societies  of  persons  in  this  century,  called  Beghards,  Be- 
giiines,  Lollards,  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  Flagellants, 
&c.,  who  suffered  extremely  from  the  iron  hand  of  power. 
Among  all  these,  the  people  called  Waldenses,  and  called 

♦  See  Mosheim,  Vol.  i.  pp.  744. 767.  [Cent.  xiv.  p.  2.  c.  2.  s.  36,  and  c.  5.  s.  5.] 
t  On  the  contrary,  as  it  has  been  mentioned  already,  Walter  Raynard, 
from  8  Franciscan  and  an  enemy,  became  a  Waldensian,  preached  the 
Goqiel,  and  suffered  on  that  account  at  Cologne. — Page  163  of  this  Vol. 

J  Waldenses. 
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also  Lollards, — with  what  propriety  is  a  question  of  little 
importance, — seem  perfectly  distinguished,  by  their  solid 
piety,  sound  scriptural  judgment,  and  practical  godliness  ; 
and  therefore  they  may  justly  be  accounted  to  have  suf- 
fered for  righteousness  sake  ;  while  the  rest,  as  far  as 
certainly  appears,  were  the  martyrs  of  folly,  turbulence,  or 
impiety. 

In  the  East,  the  profession  of  Christianity  still  per- 
vaded that  contracted  empire  of  the  Greeks,  of  which 
Constantinople  was  the  metropolis.  But  no  Christian 
records  are  come  down  to  us  of  any  thing  like  the  primi- 
tive Gospel.  Even  the  profession  of  Christianity,  which 
had  existed  in  China,  was  extirpated  through  the  jealousy 
of  the  reigning  powers  ;  and  the  famous  Tamerlane,  the 
Tartar,  cruelly  persecuted  all  who  bore  the  Christian 
name,  being  persuaded,  as  a  Mahometan,  that  it  was 
highly  meritorious  to  destroy  them.*  Thus  even  the  form 
of  godliness  declined  in  Asia  :  the  power  of  it,  alas  I  had 
vanished  long  before.  Nor  were  the  attempts,  which 
were  made  in  Europe  to  renew  the  crusades,  by  means  of 
indulgences,  calculated  to  revive  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
Heiy  Land  ^^  t^c  East,  cvcu  if  they  had  succeeded.  The 
A  d'\29i  ^^^y  Land  had  been  lost  in  129 1  ;  and  an  army 
was  collected  in  1363,  under  the  auspices  of 
pope  Urban  V.  commanded  by  King  John  of  France,  that 
same  monarch,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  But  John 
departed  this  life,  and  Urban's  hopes  from  the  crusade  were 
blasted. 

In  the  mean  time  the  boundaries  of  Christianity  had 
been  gradually  extended  in  Europe.f  Jagello,  duke  of 
Lithuania,  was  now  almost  the  only  pagan  prince  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world.  And  he,  influenced  by  secular 
views,  became  a  Christian  in  name  and  profession,  and  by 
this  means  acquired  the  crown  of  Poland.  The  Teutonic 
knights  continued  also  the  military  methods  of  obliging 
the  Prussians  and  Livonians  to  profess  the  Gospel,  and 
completed  in  this  century,  what  they  had  begun  in  the 
last. 

The  maxims  and  examples  of  the^courtjof  Home  were 

*  [Mosheim,  Cent,  xiv,  P.  1.  c.  2.  s.  1.]  t  Ibid.  [c.  1.  s.  3.] 
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unspeakably  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  godliness  in  this 
century.  The  practice  of  provisions,  which  had  so 
much  inflamed  the  zeal  of  bishop  Grosseteste,  was  now 
reduced  into  a  system  by  the  popes  who  resided  in  France, 
and  all  Europe  complained  of  their  impositions.  In  Eng- 
land, in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  almost 
upon  every  vacancy  the  court  of  Bome  pretended  to  fill 
the  sees  in  this  way.*  Indeed  its  ambition  and  avarice 
were  unbounded  :  it  claimed  a  right  to  dispose  of  all  offices 
in  the  Church  both  great  and  small,  and  in  that  way 
amassed  incredible  sums.  That  same  Boniface  VIII.  whom 
we  left  in  the  pontifical  see  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
filled  the  Christian  world  with  the  noise  and  turbulence  of 
his  ambition.  He  followed  the  steps  of  Hildebrand,  and 
attempted  to  be  equally  despotic  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
matters.  He  it  was,  who  forbad  the  clergy  to  pay  any 
thing  to  princes  without  his  permission.f  He  also  insti- 
tuted a  jubilee,  which  was  to  be  renewed  every  hundred 
years,  by  which  he  granted  plenary  indulgences  to  all 
stra^ers,  who  should  visit  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Ybv}  in  Rome. J  This  unprincipled  pontiff  j^^^^  ^^ 
died  in  extreme  misery  in  1303,  in  the  ninth  Bonifaceviii. 
year  of  his  papacy.  ^'^'  ^^^' 

The  schism  which  afterwards  took  place  in  the  popedom 
was  providentially  a  blessing  to  mankind.      While,  for  the 

Sace  of  fifty  years,  the  Church  had  two  or  three  heads  at 
e  same  time  ;  and,  while  each  of  the  contending  popes 
was  anathematizing  his  competitors,  the  reverence  of  man- 
kind for  the  popedom  itself  was  insensibly  diminished  ;  and 
the  labours  of  those,  whom  God  raised  up  to  propagate  di- 
vine truth,  began  to  be  more  seriously  regarded  by  men  of 
conscience  and  probity. 

In  this  century   flourished  the  celebrated  John  Duns 
Scotus.§      Whether  he  was  bom  in  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,  has  been  disputed.  That  he  was  a  famous      ^    ^ 
schoolman  is  well  known.     But  in  the  light  of 
true  religion,  I  know  nothing  concerning  him.     The  same 

♦  Collier,  vol.  t  p.  631.  t  Du  Pin,  ("Cent.  xiv.  c.  1.] 

X  The  successors  of  Boniface,  finding  that  the  jubilee  aup:niented  the 
revenue  of  the  Roman  church,  fixed  its  return  [first  to  every  fiftietli  tlien 
to  every  thirty-third,  and  lastly]  to  every  twenty -fifth  year. 

§  [J.  Tnthem.  de  Script.  Eccl.  c.  51G.  Aub.  Mirsei  Auct.  c.  408.J 
VOL.  III.  P 
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thing  may  be  said  of  Baymund  *  Lully ,  William  Ockham  f 
of  Surrey,  in  England,  and  of  Petrarch,  J  that  great  reviver 
of  polite  literature  in  Italy.  These  were  some  of  the  most 
famous  men  in  their  age  ;  but  they  helped  not  the  Church 
of  Grod,  Toward  the  close,  however,  of  this  period, — ^for 
the  most  part  one  of  the  most  uninteresting  in  Church  his- 
tory,— there  arose  in  England  a  Luminary  §  whose  prin- 
ciples, conduct,  and  writings  will  require  a  distinct  consi- 
deration, and  whom  I  reserve  to  the  third  chapter.  The 
same  country  furnishes  us  also  with  another  equally  rare  and 
excellent,  though  much  less  celebrated  character,  I  mean 
Bradwardine,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  whom  an 
account  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. — In  the  re- 
mainder of  this  it  will  be  worth  while  to  add  a  few  particu- 
lar circumstances,  which  may  show  in  what  sort  of  an  age 
Bradwardine  lived. 

The  accounts  of  individuals  in  this  century,  who  truly 

feared   Grod  and  wrought  righteousness,   are   extremely 

scarce.      One  person,  I  find  on  the  Continent,  who  seems 

jgjjgjjy       not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  these  memoirs,  I  mean 

ad' 1295.  [^'^^^J  Clount  of  Arian  in  Naples,  bom  in 

1295.     At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  succeeded 

to  his  father's  estate.     That  this  youth,  in  very  affluent 

circumstances,  and  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  passions  are 

usually  strong,  could  support  a  constant  tenor  of  devotion 

and  religious  seriousness  to  his  death,  which  took  place 

about  five  years  after,  seems  scarcely  to  have  originated 

from  principles  lower  than  those  of  real  Christianity.    The 

regulations  of  his  household  are  very  remarkable  ;  some  of 

which  are  as  follows  : 

"  I  cannot  allow  any  blasphemy  in  my  house,  nor  any 
thing  in  word  or  deed  which  ofiends  the  laws  of  decorum. 

"  Let  the  ladies   spend  the  morning  in  reading  and 
prayer,  the  afternoon  at  some  work. 

"  Dice  and  all  games  of  hazard  are  prohibited. 

"  Let  all  persons  in  my  house  divert  themselves  at  proper 
times,  but  never  in  a  sinful  manner. 

"  Let  there  be  constant  peace  in  my  family  ;  otherwise 

*  [Aub.  Mirffii  Auct.  c.  393.] 
t  [J.  Trithem.  c.  663.  Aub.  Miraei  Auct.  c.  422.1 
J  [J.  Trithem.  c.  622.  Aub.  Mirei  Auct.  c.  441.] 

§    WiCKLIFFE. 
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two  armies  are  formed  under  my  roof,  and  the  master  is 
devoured  by  them  both. 

"  K  any  difference  arise,  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon 
your  wrath* 

'*  We  must  bear  with  something,  if  we  have  to  live 
among  mankind*  Such  is  our  frailty,  we  are  scarcely 
in  tune  with  ourselves  a  whole  day  ;  and  if  a  melancholy 
humour  come  on  us,  we  know  not  well  what  we  would 
have* 

"  Not  to  bear  and  not  to  forgive,  is  diabolical  ;  to  love 
enemies,  and  to  do  good  for  evil,  is  the  mark  of  the  children 
of  God. 

"  Every  evening  all  my  family  shall  be  assembled  at  a 
a  godly  conference,  in  which  they  shall  hear  something  of 
Grod  and  salvation.  Let  none  be  absent  on  pretence  of  at- 
tending to  my  affairs.  I  have  no  affairs  so  interesting  to 
me  as  the  salvation  of  mv  domestics. 

"  I  seriously  forbid  all  injustice,  which  may  cloak  itself 
under  colour  m  serving  me. 

"  K I  feel  impatience  under  aflront,"  said  he,  on  one 
occasion,  **  I  look  at  Christ.  Can  any  thing  which  I 
suffer,  be  like  to  that  which  he  endured  for  me  ?  ** 

We  are  told  that  his  conduct  in  life  corresponded  to  these 
maxims.  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  pass  over  in 
silence  such  a  character  as  this,  whom  general  history,  full 
of  the  intrigues  and  ambitious  enterprizes  of  popes  and 
princes,  neither  knows  nor  regards.  God  has  his  secret 
saints  in  the  dullest  seasons  of  the  Church,  and  [Elzear] 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  these.  But  he  was  soon  re- 
moved from  this  vale  of  sorrow  ;  for  he  died  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  behaviour  in  his  last  sickness 
was  of  a  piece  with  his  life.  The  history  of  our  Saviour  s 
passion  was  read  to  him  daily,  and  his  mind  was  con- 
soled by  this  means  amidst  the  pains  with  which  he  was 
afflicted.* 

But  whoever,  in  these  times,  had  any  serious  impres- 
sions of  religion,  could  scarcely  meet  with  the  least  solid 
instruction.  For  the  preaching  of  the  Word  was  so  much 
disused,  that  it  is  remarked  as  a  singular  commendation  of 
Thomas  De  la  Mare,  abbot  of  St.  Albans  in  the  time 

•  Butler,  Vol.  ix.  [Sep.  27.] 
P  2 
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of  our  king  Edward  III.  that  he  preached  in  the  priory 
of  Tinmouth,  where  he  presided  before  he  was  elected 
abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  and  employed  many  secular  clergj^ 
and  mendicants  to  do  the  same,  prceiving  the  fiinction 
of  preaching  to  be  wholly  omitted  in  monasteries,*  little 
practised  by  the  seculars,  and  engrossed  by  the  mendi- 
cants. If  **  faith  comes  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  God,**  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  whenever 
Christian  preaching  is  disused  or  despised,  whether  through 
the  influence  of  superstition  or  of  refinement,  then  godli- 
ness is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  principles  of  Christianity  are 
almost  unknown.  A  pious  [Elzear]  may  in  some  measure 
supply  the  want  to  his  own  family  ;  but  what  must  be 
the  state  of  knowledge  in  the  world  at  large  ?  The  truths 
of  the  Gospel  are  by  no  means  obvious  ;  they  require 
study,  attention,  meditation  :  all  the  prejudices  of  our 
fallen  nature  oppose  them  when  brought  into  full  pros- 
pect ;  how  dark  then  must  be  the  mmds  of  those  who 
never  hear  of  them  !  The  formalities  of  monasticism  may 
give  a  false  peace  to  the  conscience,  but  they  cannot  en- 
lighten the  understanding,  nor  regulate  the  heart.  Hence, 
amidst  the  most  splendid  appearances  of  religion,  wicked- 
ness abounded,  and  a  cumbersome  mass  of  superstitions  was 
a  poor  substitute  for  the  love  of  God  and  man.  In  the 
abbey  of  St.  Alban's  the  superiors  decked  themselves  with 
excess  of  pompous  attire.  They  wore  vestments  as  rich 
as  art  and  money  could  make  them  ;  and  though  they 
changed  their  attire  every  day,  they  could  not  bring  them 
all  into  use.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  during  the  pre- 
sidency of  Thomas  De  la  Mare,  an  abbot,  who  was  looked 
on  as  the  mirror  of  piety. 

Some  attempts  were,  however,  made  in  England  to  stem 

the  torrent  of  ecclesiastical  corruption.     Even  in  the  pre- 

Synod  at     ceding  century,  about  the  year  1268,'(-  a  national 

London  in    Syuod,  held  at  London  under  Othobon,  the  pope  s 

legate,  undertook  to  reform  the  abuses,  of  which 

the  whole  nation  loudly  complained.     This  synod,  in  which 

Welch,  Scotch  and  Irish  clergj^raen  were  present  as  well 

as  English,  was  looked  on  as  of  great  authority,  and  as  a 

*  Newcombe's  History  of  St.  Alban*8. 
t  Collier,  [Vol.  i.  p.  474.  Du  Pin.] 
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rule  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  to  the  Church.  Several  of 
its  canons  are  still  in  force,  and  make  part  of  the  canon  law.* 
The  ninth  canon  provides  against  the  evil  of  non-residence, 
and  obliges  the  clergyman  presented  to  a  benefice,  to  resign 
his  other  preferments,  and  swear  to  reside.  The  twentieth 
provides  against  commutations  for  offences,  and  forbids  the 
archdeacon  ever  to  receive  money  on  such  accounts  ;  for, 
"  such  practices,"  say  the  synod,  "  amount,  in  effect,  to 
the  grant  of  a  licence  to  sin."  Severe,  but  just  censure  of 
the  whole  papal  doctrine  of  indulgences  !  How  little  room 
was  there  to  hope,  that  this  canon  would  be  strictly  ob- 
served in  archdeaconries,  or  in  any  other  limited  district, 
while  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  Uhurch  were  breaking  it 
continually ! 

In  a  council  held  at  Lambeth  in  1281,t  a  canon  was 
enacted,  which  lays  down  rules  of  preaching  concerning 
the  fiindamental  articles  of  religion.  It  contains  q^^^^i  ^^ 
some  wholesome  truths,  but  mixed  with  much  Lambeth »» 
superstition.  But  the  worst  part  of  the  canon  is,  *  ' 
that  the  parish-priest  was  obliged  to  explain  these  funda- 
mental articles  only  once  a  quarter.  One  is  almost  tempted 
to  think,  that  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  formerly  pro- 
hibited some  abuses,  merely  to  save  appearances,  and  were 
afraid,  lest  frequency  of  preaching  might  prove  the  means 
of  a  complete  reformation.  In  this  same  council  at  Lam- 
beth they  allow  the  blood  of  Christ  in  the  lesser  churches, 
only  to  the  priest,  and  the  m^ine  which  they  granted  to  the 
laity,  they  said,  was  merely  wine.  It  was  expressly  declared, 
that  the  whole  body  and  blood  of  Christ  was  given  at  once 
under  the  species  of  bread:  though  sometimes  a  cup  of 
wine  was  given  to  the  people.J  And  thus  the  innovation 
of  denying  to  the  laity  communion  in  both  kinds  was 
gradually  introduced.  This  was  one  of  the  latest,  and  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  shameless  and  absurd  cor- 
ruptions of  popery,  destitute  of  every  ground  of  argument, 
either  from  Scripture  or  common  sense ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
conceive  how  it  could  ever  have  found  its  way  into  Chris- 
tendom. Was  it,  that  those  who  invented  it,  intended  to 
strengthen  men's  minds  in  the  belief  of  transubstantiation, 

*  SeTeral  of  these  canons  are  only  Otho's  constitutions,  confirmed  and 
enforced  with  further  penalties.  t  Collier.  [Vol.  i.  p.  400.] 

X  Spelman,  Concil.  p.  320.    Henry's  Hist.  Book  v.  c.  2. 
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and  also  by  sensible  marks  to  impress  on  the  imaginations 
of  the  people  the  superior  dignity  of  the  clergy  ?  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  certainly  find,  that  in  the  century  which  we 
are  at  present  reviewing,  superstition  has  advanced  some 
steps  farther. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I. — one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
vigorous  of  our  princes,  it  was  natural  for  those  who  groaned 
under  Romish  oppressions,  to  expect  some  relief.  But  the 
pusillanimous  conduct  of  his  father,  Henry  III.  had,  during 
a  very  long  reign,  enabled  the  popes  to  enslave  the  nation 
completely,  and  unless  the  successor  had  himself  felt  the 
spirit  of  godliness,  of  which  there  are  no  evidences,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  exert  himself  for  the 
good  of  the  Church.  Edward  indeed  was  very  great  in 
the  arts  both  of  war  and  of  peace  ;  but  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  he  did  little  for  his  country.  He  paid^  though  with 
reluctance,  the  tribute  imposed  on  king  John,  which  had 
been  remitted  to  Rome  all  the  days  of  Henry  IH.  He 
would  not,  however,  allow  it  to  be  caUed  a  tribute ;  and  he 
constantly  maintained  that  he  was  not  a  vassal  of  the  Roman 
see.  His  weak  son  and  successor,  Edward  H.  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  been  capable  of  relieving  the  nation  ;  but 
under  Edward  IH.  something  was  done  to  restrain  the  en- 
croachments  of  the  popedom.  This  great  prince  resolutely 
refused  to  pay  the  annual  stipend  to  Itome,  and  procured 
a  parliamentary  declaration,  that  king  John  had  no  right 
to  reduce  the  English  realm  to  a  state  of  vassalage.  By 
the  statute  of  provisors  he  secured  the  rights  of  patrons 
and  electors  of  livings  against  the  claims  of  the  papal  see, 
and  outlawed  those  who  should  dare  to  appeal  to  Rome. 

On  the  CJontinent  also  the  papal  tyranny  met  with  some 
opposition.  The  emperor  Lewis  was  excommunicated  by 
pope  Clement  VI.  because  he  had  dared  to  exercise  the 
imperial  authority,  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  by 
the  electors,  without  waiting  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
pope  ;  and  so  prevalent  was  the  reign  of  superstition,  that 
Lewis  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  imperial  ^gnity.  There 
was  not  wanting,  however,  some  learned  men,  who  pro- 
tested against  these  papal  usurpations,  and  particularly 
Marsilius  of  Padua,  who  published  a  defence  of  the  em- 
peror s  authority  against  the  encroachments  of  the  pope,, 
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and  maintained  some  protestant  positions,  not  only  in  re- 
gard to  ecclesiastical  govemment,  but  also  in  support  of 
that  which  is  infinitely  more  important,  the  pure  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel.  In  substance  he  appears  to  have  held  * 
that  leading  article  of  Christianity,  justification  before  God, 
only  for  the  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deservings  :  and  he 
affirmed  that  good  works  are  not  the  efficient  cause  of  our 
acceptance  with  God,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow  after  justification,  which,  in 
effect,  never  exists  for  any  length  of  time  without  them. 
Distinctions,  nice  indeed,  and  in  the  eyes  of  superficial 
thinkers  in  religion  always  apparently  frivolous,  though 
they  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  true  relief  of  bur- 
dened consciences,  and  though  they  directly  tend  not  only 
to  undermine  the  whole  system  of  papal  fallacy,  but  also  to 
promote  true  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  But  of  this  same 
Marsilius,  who  saw  so  clearly  an  essential  branch  of  Evan- 
gelical truth,  I  rather  conjecture  than  affirm,  that  he  had 
the  spirit  of  a  wise  and  holy  reformer. 

About  the  same  time,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  this 
century,  Conrade  Hager,  in  the  city  of  Herbipoli^t  taught 
for  the  space  of  twenty-four  years  together,  that  the  Mass 
was  not  properly  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  of  consequence 
was  of  no  avail  either  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead  for  their 
acceptance  with  God ;  and  therefore  that  the  money  be- 
stowed on  the  priests  for  masses  in  behalf  of  the  deceased, 
was  pregnant  with  superstitious  abominations.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  taught  also  good  doctrine,  as  well  as  opposed 
that  which  was  evil.  He  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and 
imprisoned ;  but  history  is  silent  concerning  the  issue  of 
his  afflictions. 

In  general,  however,  the  great  defect  of  those  who 
withstood  the  reigning  corruptions  of  these  times,  was  this  ; 
they  distinctly  complained  of  the  fashionable  abominations, 
but  were  very  scanty  in  describing  the  real  evangelical  doc- 
trines, which  alone  can  relieve  and  sanctify  the  souls  of  men. 
This  remark  is  but  too  applicable  to  the  very  best  of  the 
Reformers,  who  appeared  in  Europe  from  this  time  till  the 

♦  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monura.  Vol.  i.  p.  443.  [or  Vol.  ii.  v.  705.  ed  1837.] 
t  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monum.  [Vol.  i.]  p.  445.  [or  Vol.  ii.  p.  708.] 
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era  of  the  reformation.  That  was  a  work,  which  well 
deserved  its  name,  because  it  builded  up  as  well  as  pulled 
down,  and  presented  the  Church  with  a  new  fabric,  as  well 
as  demolished  the  old.  It  was  a  work,  in  which  the  cha- 
racters of  a  Divine  influence  appeared  far  more  completely 
than  in  any  of  the  former  attempts  against  popery ;  and 
therefore  its  effects  were  lasting.     They  remain  to  this  day. 

But  THE  DAY  OF  SMALL  THINGS  IS  NOT  TO  BE 
DESPISED.* 

In  this  century,  and  probably  towards  the  close  of  it,  the 

Ploughman's  Complaint  appeared  in  England  ;    a  tract. 

The  Plough-  which,  with  much  zeal  and  energy,  described  the 

iMii'8  Com-  reigning  abuses,  and  which,  probably,  was  not 

^  without  effect. 

Richard  Fitzralf ;};  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  confessors 
in  this  age.  He  was  brought  up  at  Oxford,  and  promoted 
by  Edward  III.  to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh  in  Ireland. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  opposing  the  pretensions  of 
the  Mendicant  orders ;  who,  armed  with  papal  authority, 
encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  the  exercise  of  godly  discipline.  "  I  have," 
said  he,  "  in  my  diocese  of  Armagh,  about  two  thousand 
persons,  who  stand  condemned  by  the  censures  of  the 
church,  denounced  every  year  against  murderers,  thieves, 
and  such  like  malefactors ;  of  all  which  numbers  scarcely 
fourteen  have  applied  to  me  or  my  clergy  for  absolution. 
Yet  they  all  receive  the  sacraments,  as  others  do,  because 
they  are  absolved,  or  pretend  to  be  absolved,  by  friars." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  point  in  which  Fitzralf  opposed 
the  Mendicants.     He  withstood  their  practice  of  begging ; 

Fitzralf  op-  ^^^  maintained,  that  it  is  every  man's  duty  to 

TOses  the  support  himsclf  by  honest  labour ; — that  it  forms 
en  icau  s.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Christian  wisdom  and  holiness  for  men 
to  profess  themselves  Mendicants, — that  to  subsist  by 
begging  ought  to  be  matter  of  necessity,  never  of  choice, 
— that  the  Son  of  God,  as  he  never  taught  such  doctrine, 
so  he  never  practised  it  in  his  own  person, — ^and  that, 
though  he  was  always  poor  when  on  earth,  he  never  was  a 
beggar.  This  was  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  pretended 
sanctity  of  the  friars,  who  were  enraged  to  find  the  very 
•  Zech.  iv.  10.  t  Foxe,  p.  464,  [or  Vol.  ii.  p.  749.] 
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practice  in  which  they  gloried  as  a  matter  of  extraordinary 
virtue,  represented  as  in  its  own  nature  unlawful.  Fitzralf 
was  therefore  cited  by  the  friars  to  appear  before  pope  In- 
nocent VI.  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  doctrine,  which 
he  had  broached  and  maintained  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in 
conversation.  The  archbishop  obeyed ;  and,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  pope,  defended  at  large  the  rights  of  parochial 
ministers  against  the  intrusion  of  the  Mendicants,  and  ex- 
posed the  various  enormities  of  the  latter.  What  effect  his 
defence  had  on  the  mind  of  the  pope  does  not  distinctly  ap- 
pear. It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  confessor  was  perse- 
cuted both  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  under- 
went a  variety  of  hardships.  In  a  certain  confession  or 
prayer  which  our  martyrologist  *  saw,  and  intended,  as  he 
tells  us,  to  publish,  Fitzralf  describes  the  history  of  his  life, 
and  particularly  declares  how  the  Lord  had  instructed  him, 
and  brought  him  out  of  the  vanities  of  Aristotelian  subtilty 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The  beginning  of  the 
prayer  in  Latin  is  given  us  by  Foxe,  and  deserves  to  be 
translated  :  "  To  Thee  be  praise,  glory  and  thanksgiving, 

0  Jesus  most  holy,  most  powerful,  most  amiable,  who  hast 
said,  *  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ; '  a  way  with- 
out aberration,  truth  without  a  cloud,  and  life  without  end. 
For  thou  hast  shown  to  me  the  way  ;  thou  hast  taught  me 
the  truth ;  and  thou  hast  promised  me  life.  Thou  wast  ray 
way  in  exile,  thou  wast  my  truth  in  counsel,  and  thou  wilt 
be  my  life  in  reward." 

This  holy  person  was  seven  or  eight  years  in  banish- 
ment, and  died  in  that  situation,  having  defended  his  tenets 
by  words  and  by  writings  to  his  death.  Of  his  refutation 
of  the  reigning  abuses  the  account  is  large,  but  to  us,  at 
least  at  this  day,  tedious  and  unnecessary  ;  of  his  Christian 
spirit,  doctrine  and  sufferings,  the  account  is  very  brief,  but 

1  think  sufficient  to  show,  that  God  was  with  him. 

About  the  year  1372,  pope  Gregory  XL  dispatched  a 
bull  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  in  which  he  commanded 
him  to  excommunicate  Militzius,  a  Bohemian.  Miiitzios 
This  man  had  belonged  to  some  religious  order  nf^tTd!" 
at  Prague,  and  having  forsaken  it,  had  given  ^•^'  ^^'2- 
himself  to  preaching,  and  had  certain  congregations  follow- 
*  Foxe.  [Vol.  ii.  p.  750] 
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ing  him.  Amon^  these  were  several  harlots,  who  being 
converted  from  tneir  wickedness,  now  led  a  godly  life. 
Militzius  was  wont  to  say  of  them,  that  in  reli^ous  attain- 
ments they  were  superior  to  all  the  nuns  in  Christendom. 
Another  of  his  assertions,  which  provoked  the  indignation 
of  pope  Gregory  was,  that  Antichrist  was  already  come. 
In  his  writings,  he  declared,  that  he  was  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  search  out  by  the  Scriptures,  concerning 
the  coming  of  Antichrist.  Little  more  is  recorded  concern- 
ing this  confessor,  than  that  he  was  at  length  silenced  and 
imprisoned  by  the  archbishop  of  Prague.* 

There  were  others  who  opposed  the  corruptions  of  the 
times ;  but  the  account  is  too  obscure  and  scanty  to  be  in- 
teresting. He  who  loves  to  see  the  practical  power  of 
Divine  truth,  would  wish,  not  only  that  opposition  should 
be  made  to  Antichrist,  but  much  more  that  the  positive 
marks  of  Christian  godliness  should  be  manifest.  Both  in 
private  and  in  public  life  there  were,  doubtless,  some  sin- 
cere servants  of  God  and  his  Christ ;  and  I  wish  I  could 
gratify  the  mind  of  the  pious  reader  with  an  instructive 
relation  of'them.  But  or  such  men  history  is  almost  silent 
Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.  However, 
in  the  dearth  of  faithful  and  intelligent  Christians,  a  brief 
review  of  the  character  and  writings  of  Thomas  Bradwar- 
dine  will  not  only  afford  gratification,  but  excite  surprize. 
He  appears  to  have  been  an  extraordinary  man  ;  and  has 
left  behind  him  unequivocal  marks  of  real  holiness. 


CHAP.  II. 

THOMAS  BRADWARDINE. 


This  learned  and  pious  person  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I. 
He  was  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  was  one  of  the 
proctors  of  that  university  in  1325.  He  excelled  in  ma- 
thematical knowledge,  and  was  in  general  distinguished 
for  his  accurate  and  solid  investigations  in  divinity.  There 
was  a  depth  in  his  researches,  which  entitled  him  to  the 
name  of  "  the  profound."  f     He  seems  to  have  been  so 

*  [Foxe,  Vol.  ii.  p.  776.]        t  Bradwardine's  Life,  prefixed  to  his  Works. 
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devoted  to  a  recluse  and  sedentary  life,  that  very  little  has 
come  down  to  us  concerning  his  conduct  and  transactions. 
He  was  confessor  to  king  Edward  III.  and  attended  that 
monarch  in  his  French  wars.  It  is  observed  that  he  often 
preached  before  the  army.  On  occasion  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  monks  of  that  city  chose  him 
archbishop ;  but  Edward,  who  was  fond  of  his  company, 
refused  to  part  with  him.  Another  vacancy  happening 
soon  after,  the  monks  elected  him  a  second  time,  and 
Edward  yielded  to  their  desires.  The  modesty  and  inno- 
cence of  his  manners,  and  his  unquestionable  piety  and  in- 
tegrity, seem  to  have  been  the  principal  causes  of  his  ad- 
vancement. He  was,  however,  by  no  means  adapted  to 
a  court ;  and  soon  foimd  himself  out  of  his  element.  His 
personal  manners  and  deportment  were  the  object  of  derision 
to  the  courtiers ;  and  when  he  was  consecrated  at  Avignon, 
cardinal  Hugh,  a  nephew  of  the  pope,  ridiculed  the  prelate, 
by  introducing  into  the  hall  a  person  habited  as  a  peasant, 
riding  on  an  ass,  petitioning  the  pope  to  make  him  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.*  This  was  one  of  **  the  spurns 
which  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes.**  But  the  jest 
was  found  not  to  answer  the  ungenerous  views  of  him  who 
made  it.  It  appeared  to  the  assembly,  that  solid  learning 
and  understanding,  though  destitute  of  exterior  accomplish- 
ments, when  clothed  with  piety  and  humility,  as  in  ]Drad- 
wardine's  case,  were  by  no  means  proper  subjects  of  ridicule 
and  contempt.  The  pope  and  his  cardinals  resented  the 
indignity,  and  frowned  on  the  insolent  contriver. 

Bradwardine  was  consecrated  in  1349,  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  Edward  IH. ; — but  not  many  weeks  after  his 
consecration,  and  only  seven  days  after  his  return  b^^,,j^,jj^ 
into  England,  he  died  at  Lambeth.  His  departure  consecrated, 
out  of  life   seems  to  have  been  a  providential    * 
mercy  to  himself.     For  we  may  well  doubt  whether  his 
elevation  would  have  increased  either  his  comfort  or  his 
reputation.     He,  who,  before  his  promotion,  was  judged 
of  all  men  the  most  worthy  to  preside  in  the  Church,  would 
in   all  probability,    partly  on  account  of  the  habits  of  a 
studious  life,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  complexion  of 
the  times,  have  soon  been  deemed  unequal  to  the  office. 

•  Henry's  Hist,  of  Englaml,  xivth  century.  [B.  iv.  c.  2.  s.  2.] 
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In  the  early  periods  of  the  Church  he  might  have  shone 
with  distinguished  lustre  :  but  a  pious  archbishop,  of  simple 
manners,  could  have  done  little  service  to  the  Church  in 
that  age. 

His  great  work  was  "  Concerning  the  Cause  of  God 
against  Pelagius."  An  admirable  performance  !  whether 
one  considers  the  force  of  his  genius,  the  solidity  of  his 
reasoning  powers,  or  the  energy  of  his  devotion.  In  re- 
viewing It,  it  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  observe,  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  had  not  forsaken  the  Church  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  one  of  the  darkest  periods  had  raised  up  a  de- 
fender of  divine  truth,  who  might  have  done  honour  to  the 
brightest.  Abstracted  from  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  Bradwardine  gave  himself  up  to  the  investigation 
of  real  gospel-truth :  and  he  published  to  the  world,  in  a 
large  volume,  the  fruit  of  his  researches.  Some  few  ex- 
tracts may  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  his  doctrine  and 
spirit ;  and  may  also  throw  some  light  on  the  state  of  reli- 
gion in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

In  the  prefece  he  lays  open  his  heart,  and  explains  the 
exercise  of  his  mind  on  the  great  subject  of  divine  grace, 
which  he  attempts  to  defend  against  the  supporters  of  the 
doctrine  of  free-will ;  a  term  which  I  have  repeatedly  ob- 
served to  be  improper  ;  and  which,  as  used  by  him,  and  by 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  fathers,  who  really  loved  Evangelical 
truth,  means  much  the  same  as  self-sufficiency.  Bradwar- 
dine had  observed  how  very  few  in  his  days  appeared  to  be 
conscious  of  their  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  their 
natures ;  and  being  himself  deeply  sensible  of  the  *  despe- 
rate wickedness  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the  preciousness 
of  the  grace  of  Christ,  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  or  little 
regarded  the  fashionable  superstitions  of  his  time,  and  to 
have  applied  the  whole  vigour  and  vehemence  of  his  spirit 
to  the  defence  of  the  foundations  of  the  Gospel.  But  let 
us  hear  him  speak  for  himself. 

t "  As  I  am  somewhat  encouraged  by  the  countenance  of 
those  who  love  the  cause  of  God,  so  I  own  I  am  discou- 
raged by  the  opposition  of  those  who  embrace  the  cause  of 
Pelagius,  who  are,  alas !  far  more  numerous.     For  behold, 

•  Jcrom.  xvii,  9. 
t  [rnefatio  Tliomtc  i\v  Bradwardina  in  li»)r.  do  Causii  Dei.— in  initio.] 
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I  speak  it  with  real  grief  of  heart,  as  formerly  850  prophets, 
with  the  addition  of  numbers  of  the  populace  without  end, 
were  united  against  one  prophet  of  the  Lord,  so  at  this  day, 
how  many,  O  Lord,  contend  for  free-will  against  thy  gra- 
tuitous grace,  and  against  St.  Paul  the  spiritual  champion 
of  grace !  How  many  indeed  in  our  times  despise  thy  sav- 
ing grace ;  and  maintain,  that  free-will  suffices  for  salvation ! 
or  if  they  use  the  term  grace,  how  do  they  boast,  that  they 
deserve  it  by  the  strength  of  free-will ;  so  that  grace  in  their 
eyes  appears  to  be  sold  at  a  price,  and  not  freely  conferred 
from  above !  How  many,  presuming  on  the  power  of  their 
own  free-will,  refuse  thy  influence  in  their  operations,  say- 
ing, with  the  ungodly,  depart  from  us  I  How  many,  ex- 
tolling the  liberty  of  their  own  will,  refuse  thy  service ;  or, 
if  with  their  lips  they  own  that  thou  co-operatest  with  them, 
how  do  they,  like  [thy]  proud,  disobedient,  [citizens]  of 
old,  who  hated  thee,  refuse  that  thou  shouldst  reign  over 
them  !  Nay,  prouder  than  Satan,  and  not  content  to 
esteem  themselves  thy  equals,  they  most  arrogantly  boast, 
that  they  reign  above  thee,  the  King  of  kings.  For  they 
fear  not  to  maintain,  that  their  own  will  in  common  actions 
goes  before  as  the  mistress,  that  thine  follows  as  a  hand- 
maid ;  that  they  go  before  as  lords,  that  thou  followest  as 
a  servant ;  that  they  as  kings  command,  and  that  thou  as 
a  subject  obeyest — How  many  support  Pelagianism  with 
clamour,  raillery,  and  derision  !  Almost  the  whole  world 
is  gone  after  Pelagius  into  error.  Arise,  O  Lord,  judge 
thy  own  cause :  Sustain  him  who  undertakes  to  defend  thy 
truth ;  protect,  strengthen,  and  comfort  me.  For  thou 
knowest,  that,  no  where  relying  on  my  own  strength,  but 
trusting  in  thine,  I,  a  weak  worm,  attempt  to  maintain  so 
great  a  cause."  • 

From  the  vehemence  of  his  complaints  it  appears,  that 
together  with  the  triumphant  progress  of  superstition,  the 
Christian  world  had  made  rapid  advances  in  self-sufficiency. 
The  scholastic  learning,  which  was  ardently  cultivated,  had 
enlisted  itself  on  the  srae  of  Pelagianism,  or  at  least  of  semi- 
Pelagianism.  Those  who  were  not  hardy  enough  to  main- 
tain the  merit  of  condignity,  yet  strenuously  held  the  merit 
of  congruity,  which  was  indeed  the  favourite  theme  of  the 
fashionable  divines.     By  its  assistance  they  arrogated  to 
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themselves  the  merit  of  doing  certain  good  actions,  which 
would  render  it  meet  and  equitable  that  God  should  confer 
saving  grace  on  their  hearts.*  This  is  that  grace  of  con- 
gruity  which  the  Church  of  England  condemns  in  her  13th 
Article  ;  and  it  was  precisely  one  of  those  contrivances,  by 
which  the  natural  pnde  of  a  heart  unacquainted  with  its 
own  total  apostacy,  endeavours  to  support  its  dignity,  and 
to  prevent  an  ingenuous  confession  of  helplessness  and  of 
complete  unworthiness.  History  shows  this  sentiment  to 
be  perfectly  semi-Pelagian.  "  Inward  preventing  grace, 
say  that  sect,  is  not  necessary  to  form  in  the  soul  the  first 
beginnings  of  true  repentance  and  amendment ;  every  one 
is  capable  of  producing  these  by  the  mere  power  of  his 
natural  faculties,  as  also  of  exercising  faith  in  Christ,  and 
of  forming  the  purposes  of  a  holy  and  sincere  obedience." 
But  they  acknowledge  also,  that  "  none  can  persevere  or 
advance  in  that  holy  and  virtuous  course,  without  the  per- 
petual support  and  the  powerful  assistance  of  grace.f  " 

Something  like  this  seems  to  be  the  religion  natural  to 
man  as  a  fallen  creature,  when  he  "  leans  to  his  own  un- 
derstanding,** and  derives  not  his  creed  from  divine  revela- 
tion ;  and  when  at  the  same  time  he  is  not  advanced  by  a 
more  uncommon  degree  of  hardihood  into  the  pride  of  per- 
fect Pelagianism.  On  this  plan,  Bradwardine  thinks, 
that  Grod  is  made  the  servant,  man  the  master  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  a  poet  of  our  own  who  seems  to  have 
embraced  this  scheme,  admits  the  same  thought,  when  he 
says, 

Heaven  but  persuades,  Almighty  man  decrees  ; 
Man  is  the  maker  of  immortal  Fates4 

I  am  sensible,  how  much  has  been  said,  and  may  be  said 
with  great  plausibility,  in  support  of  the  poet's  doctrine. 
But  it  is  perfectly  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  history,  to 
enter  into  so  boundless  a  field  of  controversy.  Suffice  it 
once  more  to  refer  the  reader  to  Edwards's  treatise  on  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will,  for  a  full  and  complete  confutation  of 
the  scheme.     I  shall  only  add,  that  all  truly  humble  souls, 

•  Condignity  implies  merit ;  and,  of  course,  claims  reward  on  the  score 
of  justice.  Congruity  pretends  only  to  a  sort  of  imperfect  qualification  for 
the  gift  and  rec  eption  of  God's  grace. 

t  Mosheim,  rCent.  t.  P.  2.  c.  6.  s.  20.] 
t   Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Night  7. 
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whose  consciences  have  felt  the  force  of  Christian  doctrine, 
are  assuredly  persuaded  that  their  salvation  is  altogether 
of  grace  from  first  to  last,  by  the  certam  testimony  not 
only  of  Scripture,*  but  also  of  their  own  experience,  though 
they  may  never  have  formally  discussed  the  controversy 
before  us.  Such  a  soul,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  that  of  Brad- 
wardine  ;  and  as  he  was  conscious  of  the  pernicious  ten- 
dency of  SELF-SUFFICIENCY,  he  writcs  from  a  heart  inflamed 
with  zeal  for  the  divine  glory,  and  labouring  with  charita- 
ble concern  for  the  souls  of  men. 

Bradwardine  goes  on  in  his  preface  to  inform  us,  how  he 
had  prayed,  and  with  what  strength  and  consolation  he  had 
been  favoured.  His  spirit  appears  to  have  been  under  the 
steady  influence  of  humility  and  piety,  while  he  was  reflect- 
ing on  the  subject.  After  having  described  the  opposition 
made  to  divine  grace  from  age  to  age,  he  thus  concludes  :  f 
**  I  know,  O  Lord  Gk)d,  that  thou  dost  not  despise  nor  for- 
sake those  who  [maintain  thy  cause,]  but  thou  dost  sustain, 
teach,  cherish,  strengthen,  and  confirm  them.  Belying  on 
this  thy  goodness  and  truth,  I  undertake  to  war  under  thy 
invincible  banners." 

The  treatise  itself  is  worthy  of  him  who  was  caUed  the 
PROFOUND.  The  author  appears  to  have  been  endowed 
with  a  strong  and  argumentative  mind  ;  but  the  work  is  too 
metaphysiciQ  for  the  perusal  of  ordinary  readers,  nor  would 
it  answer  any  valuable  purpose  to  present  the  reader  with 
a  regular  abridgment  of  its  contents.  The  mode  of  writing 
in  that  age  was  tedious  and  prolix  beyond  measure  ;  and 
it  must  1^  ascribed  to  the  infection  of  the  scholastic  turn 
of  those  times,  that  Bradwardine  wrote  against  the  er- 
rors of  the  schoolmen  in  their  own  style  and  manner.  He 
possessed  not  the  usefiil  qualification  of  writing  in  a 
plain  scriptural  manner,  and  of  making  use  of  arguments 
equally  capable  of  impressing  all  ranks  of  men.  The 
popular  talent  of  perspicuously  displaying  divine  truths, 
and  of  happily  illustrating  them  by  proofs  drawn  from 

*  **  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling :  For  it  is 
God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do."  Philipp.  ii.  12, 13.  This 
Tery  important  passage  of  Scripture,  while  it  demonstrates  both  the  neces- 
nty  ana  the  efficacy  of  Divine  Grace,  shows  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  nevertheless  operates  on  the  mind  of  man  as  a  rational  creature, 
poweased  of  will  and  understanding.  t  [Ad  finem.] 
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Scripture  and  experience,  was  at  that  time  hardly  known 
in  C/hristendom. 

Some  concise  observations,  however,  and  a  selection  of  a 
few  remarkable  passages,  may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  work. 

He  undertakes  to  lay   before  mourning  penitents  the 

consolations  of  the  Gospel  ;  and,  particularly,  to  animate 

Brad  ^^^  cheer  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  ready  to 

dine  against  dcspair  OH   accouut  of  the   grcatucss  of  their 

Peiagiiu.     transgressions.*      He  tells  us  that  some  Jews 

once  declared  to  him,  that  those  who  had  sinned  four  times 

repeatedly,  were  entirely  excluded  from  all  possibility  of 

pardon, — ^grounding  their  notion  on  the  expression  several 

times  repeated  in  the  first  chapter  of  Amos,  "  for  three 

transgressions,  and  for  four."      Against  this  mean  conceit, 

worthy  of  a  rabbinical  taste,  he  shows  the  immensity  of  the 

divine  perfections  of  goodness  and  mercy,  and  represents 

them  as  far  surpassing  the  limited  evils  of  man,  provided 

the  sinner  repent  and  humbly  come  to  God. 

"Josephust  tells  us,  says  he,  that  the  Sadducees  thought 
it  a  glorious  thing  to  contend  against  the  renowned  doctors 
of  their  nation  in  philosophical  points  :  thus,  at  this  day, 
I  fear  very  many  seek  glory,  by  overturning  or  seeming  to 
overturn  the  constructions  and  interpretations  of  others. 
They,  who  have  not  a  single  house  or  cottage  J  of  their 
own  erection,  are  peculiarly  infected  with  the  love  of  glory ; 
they  are  indeed  the  bolder  in  dismantling  the  buildings  of 
others,  because  they  are  in  no  fear  of  retaliation,  as  they 
have  nothing  of  their  own  to  lose."  So  exactly  similar 
have  sceptics  been  in  all  ages  !  for  example,  the  Sadducees 
in  the  time  of  Josephus,  the  Pelagians  in  the  time  of  Brad- 
wardine,  and  those  who  at  this  day  arrogate  to  themselves 
exclusively  the  credit  of  being  rational  in  religion.  Du- 
bious and  hesitating  in  regard  to  their  own  systems,  vehe- 
ment and  decisive  against  the  systems  of  others,  they  even 
glory  that  they  have  not  yet  completed  their  own  creed, 
while  they  condemn  as  bigots  all  who  profess  to  have  de- 

*  Book  L  p.  20.  [c.  1.  8.27.] 
t  P.  145.  [near  tne  end  of  the  first  chapter.] 
1  This  metaphorical  language  is  used  by  Bradwardine  against  the  boast- 
inc^  critics  of  his  own  day,  to  denote  their  poverty  of  invention  in  religious 
suojects. 
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terminate  articles  of  faith,  as  if  the  perfection  of  wisdom 
lay  in  reasoning  against  every  thing,  and  in  determining 
nothing  ;  or  as  if  the  Scripture  was  not  a  form  of  sound 
words,  which  we  ought  to  hold  fast  without  wavering,  so 
far  as  it  reveals  to  us  the  doctrines  of  God  and  the  path  of 
duty.  Bradwardine  observing,  that  a  disputatious  and 
sceptical  spirit  resulted  from  the  pride  of  the  heart,  prays 
earnestly  for  a  heaven-taught  simplicity  of  mind  ;  and 
while  he  takes  notice,  that  God  despises  the  proud,  he 
thankMly  owns  that  he  visits,  illuminates,  and  rejoices 
with  the  simple. 

Sir  Henry  Savile,  the  learned  editor  of  the  principal 
work  of  Bradwardine,  informs  us,  that  this  extraordinary 
man  devoted  his  main  application  to  the  study  of  theology 
and  mathematics  ;  and  that  particularly  in  the  latter  he 
distanced,  perhaps,  the  most  skilful  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  proof  of  these  assertions  the  editor  refers  to  several  of 
Bradwardine's  mathematical  tracts,  and  to  a  large  manu- 
script volume  of  astronomical  tables,  which  sir  Henry  had 
then  in  his  own  possession,  and  considered  as  a  very  elabo- 
rate and  valuable  performance.  But  in  divinity,  says  he, 
^'  this  single  treatise  which  I  now  publish,  will  be  a  lasting 
monument  of  his  superior  talents.  It  was  written  in  sup- 
port of  the  cause  of  God  against  the  Pelagian  heresy,  which 
experience  shows  to  be  a  growing  evil  in  every  age.  The 
substance  of  the  work  had  been  delivered  in  lectures  at  Ox- 
ford ;  and  the  author,  at  the  request  of  the  students  of 
Merton  College,  arranged,  enlarged,  and  polished  them, 
while  he  was  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  London.  No 
sooner  was  this  performance  given  to  the  public,  than  it  was 
received  with  the  greatest  applause  of  all  learned  doctors, 
and  found  its  way  into  almost  every  library  throughout 
Europe.  As  Bradwardine  was  a  very  excellent  mathema- 
tician, he  endeavoured  to  treat  theological  subjects  with  a 
mathematical  accuracy  ;  and  was  the  &*st  divine,  as  far  as 
I  know,  who  pursued  that  method.  Hence  this  book 
against  Pelagianism  is  one  regular  "connected  series  of  rea- 
soning, from  principles  or  conclusions  which  have  been  de- 
monstrated before. 

"  If,  in  the  several  lemmas  and  propositions,  a  mathema- 
tical accuracy  is  not  on  all  occasions  completely  preserved, 

VOL.  IIL  q 
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the  reader  must  remember  to  ascribe  the  defect  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  rather  than  to  the  author." 

This  account  of  the  extreme  singularity  of  Bradwardine's 
taste  appeared  worthy  of  notice. 

It  has  akeady  been  concisely  observed,*  that  Bradwar- 
dine  attended  lung  Edward  the  third  in  his  French  wars, 
and  that  he  often  preached  before  the  army.  His  biogra- 
pher sir  Henry,  is  more  particular  :  he  tells  us,  that  some 
writers  of  that  time  attributed  the  signal  victories  of  Edward, 
rather  to  the  virtues  and  holy  character  of  his  chaplain  and 
confessor  Bradwardine,  than  to  the  bravery  or  prudence  of 
the  monarch  or  of  any  other  person.  "  He  made  it  his 
business  to  calm  and  mitigate  the  fierceness  of  his  master  s 
temper,  when  he  saw  him  either  immoderately  fired  with 
waruke  rage,  or  improperly  flushed  with  the  advantages  of 
victory.  He  also  often  addressed  the  army  ;  and  with  so 
much  meekness,  and  persuasive  discretion,  as  to  restrain 
them  firom  those  insolent  excesses  which  are  too  frequently 
the  attendants  of  military  success/' 

Bradwardine's  treatise  against  the  Fela^ans,  which  is  so 
much  extolled  by  sir  H.  Savile,  is  a  folio  of  almost  nine  hun- 
dred pages.  It  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  reader  to 
peruse  a  few  additional  extracts,  on  account  of  the  important 
matter  they  contain,  and  the  mathematical  accuracy  of  man- 
ner which  this  author  constantly  endeavours  to  support, 
and  which  is,  in  general,  so  unusual  in  the  treating  of  such 
subjects. 

OF   THE    DIVINE    BEING. 

Among  the  first  positions  which  he  undertakes  to  prove, 
are  these.  That  Grod  is  not  contingently,  but  necessarily 
perfect.  That  he  is  incapable  of  changing.  That  he  is  not 
liable,  for  example,  to  the  emotions  of  joy,  sorrow,  anger ; 
or,  in  any  respect  passive.  Since,  if  he  were,  he  would  be 
changeable  ;  whereas  God  is  always  the  same,  and  never 
varies.  He  cannot  change  for  the  better,  because  he  is  al- 
ready perfectly  good.  Neither  can  he  change  for  the 
worse,  because  he  is  necessarily  perfect,  and  therefore  can- 
not cease  to  be  so.     Lastly,  he  cannot  change  to  a  state 

♦  Page  219. 
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equally  ^ood,  because  such  an  alteration  could  answer  no 
end,  and  would  in  reality  imply  some  defect.* 

He  observes,  that  the  Divine  Will  is  universally  effi- 
cacious, which,  he  contends,  is  a  mark  of  much  higher  per- 
fection, than  if  his  will  could  be  frustrated,  hindered,  or  miss 
of  its  intent.  If  it  were  possible  for  God  to  wish  any  thing, 
and  yet  not  bring  it  to  pass,  he  would  and  must  from  that 
moment  cease  to  be  perfectly  happy  ;  especially  as  it  is 
impossible  that  he  should  choose  any  thing  but  what  is  right. 

CONCERNING    MERIT. 

Most  powerfully  he  beats  down  the  doctrine  of  human 
MERIT,  He  will  not  allow  that  men  can  merit  at  the 
hand  of  God,  either  antecedently  or  subsequently  ;  that 
is,  either  prior  to  grace  received,  or  after  it.  Is  it  not 
more  bountiful  to  give  than  to  barter  ?  to  bestow  a  thing 
freely,  and  for  nothing,  than  for  the  sake  of  any  preced- 
ing or  subsequent  desert,  which  would  be  a  sort  of  price  ? 
Even  a  gen^ous  man  often  confers  benefits  on  others, 
without  any  view  to  the  previous  or  succeeding  merit 
of  the  object  Much  more  does  God  do  this,  who  is  in- 
finitely  richer  in  bounty,    than  the   most  liberal  of  his 

creatures.f 

Has  not  tkuth  itself  declared,  "  My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work.'*  And  does  not  the  Apostle  ^ 
of  truth  use  the  words,  ^*  In  him  we  live,  move, 
and  have  our  being  1 " — I  therefore  repeat,  That  it  must  be 
manifest  to  every  one,  who  has  a  sound  understanding, 
1.  That  no  thing  whatever  can  put  any  other  thing  into 
motion,  unless  God  himself,  by  his  own  proper  influence, 
give  motion  to  the  thing  so  moved*  2.  That  no  thing 
whatever  can  put  any  other  into  motion,  without  God^s 
being  the  immediate  mover  of  it.  And  even,  3.  That 
whatsoever  is  put  in  motion  by  any  thing  else,  is  more  im- 
mediately moved  by  God  himself  than  by  the  instrument 
which  sets  it  in  motion,  be  that  instrument  what  it  will. 
Now,  if  any  person  should  cavil  at  this  doctrine,  and  say. 
That  this  argument  would  make  the  Supreme  Being  the 
author  of  many  actions,  ev^n  wicked  actions,  which  are 
not  fit  to  be  named,  the  answer  is,  The  words  which  ex- 
*  Lib.  i.  cap.  1  [s.  1—8.]  t  Lib.  i.  cap.  1. 
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Eress  those  actions  are  not  to  be  taken  strictly  or  absolutely, 
ut  only  as  they  relate  to  the  creature,  not  as  descriptive 
of  the  real  essence  of  the  actions,  but  only  of  their  nature 

when  viewed  as  the  effects  of  human  powers In 

every  formation  and  in  every  motion  there  must 
be  some  unoriginated  former;  else  the  process 
would  be  endless.* 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  historian  never  pre- 
tends to  dictate  to  his  reader,  nor  even  to  explain  his 
own  opinion  on  these  intricate  subjects.  He  only  ventures 
to  lay  before  him  the  judgment  of  an  excellent  christian, 
and  a  most  acute  metaphysician  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

OF   THE    DIVINE    KNOWLEDGE. 

What  Bradwardine  delivers  concerning  the  knowledge 
of  God  is  worthy  of  the  utmost  attention. 

It  is  certain,  that  God  hath  a  knowledge  of  all  things 
g  present,  of  all  thinffs  past,  and  of  all  things  to 
come ;  which  knowledge  is,  in  the  highest  sense, 
actual,  particular,  distinct,  and  infallible.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  either  simple,  or  approbative.  His 
simple  or  absolute  knowledge  extends  to  every 
thing.  His  knowledge  of  approbation,  over  and  above  the 
former,  includes  his  good  pleasure  and  complacency  of  will. 
He  produces  Scripture  in  support  of  this  distinction  of  the 
divine  knowledge,  as  Matt.  xxv.  12.  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  I  KNOW  you  not.  And  1  Cor.  viii.  3.  If  any  man 
love  God,  he  is  known  of  him.f 

The  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  book  is  wholly  taken 
up  in  proving,  that  things  known  are  not  the  founda- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  God.  Knowledge  is  a  principal 
perfection  in  God.  If  therefore  his  Knowlec^e  were 
derived  fi'om  the  objects  with  which  it  is  conversant,  it 
would  follow  that  a  part  of  the  perfection  of  God  was 
derived  from  some  other  source  than  himself,  in  which 
case  he  must  cease  to  be  self-perfect.  He  would  more- 
over cease  to  be  all-sufficient :  he  would  stand  in  need  of 
created  help  to  render  his  knowledge  complete.  And 
how  could  his  glory  be  unrivalled,  if  any  portion  of  it 
were  suspended  on  borrowed  assistance  ?  Add  to  this, 
♦  Lib.  i.  cap.  4,  and  6,  f  Lib.  i.  cap.  6,  and  7. 
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if  the  things  that  are  known  by  God,  are  verily  the  pro- 
ducing cause  of  his  knowing  them,  they  must  be  ante- 
cedent to  his  knowledge,  either  in  the  order  of  time,  or 
of  nature.  But  they  are  not  prior  to  his  knowledge  in 
either  of  these  respects ;  for  they  are  all  created  in  time ; 
whereas  God  and  his  knowledge  are  eternal.  Besides, 
if  the  Deity  received  any  degree  of  his  intelligence  from 
the  beings  he  has  made,  he  would  cease  to  be  purely 
active  ;  he  would  be  passive  in  that  reception.  Whence  it 
would  also  follow  that  he  must  be  susceptible  of  change. 
Nay,  he  would  degenerate  into  a  sort  of  inferiority  to  the 
things  known;  and  being  dependent  on  them  for  his 
knowledge,  he  would,  so  Sir,  be  less  noble  than  they. 
The  Divine  Understanding  would,  like  ours,  be  occasion- 
ally in  a  state  of  suspense  and  fluctuation.  God  might 
be  said  to  possess  rather  the  power  or  capability  of  know- 
ing, than  knowledge  itself.  He  would  only  be  disposed 
to  know  either  this  or  that  indiflerently  as  the  thing 
might  turn,  and  would  be  actuated  and  determined  by 
agencies  and  casualities  extraneous  to  himself.  And  thus 
he  would  neither  be  the  highest  nor  the  first.  For  these 
reasons  Aristotle  and  Averroes  were  right  in  aflBrming 
that  the  Divine  knowledge  is  perfect  as  it  exists  in  Gm 
himself,  and  neither  is  nor  can  be  improved  by  any  things 
that  are  known.  In  a  similar  manner,  also,  argues  Peter 
Lombard.  If  the  things,  says  he,  which  God  knows, 
were  the  basis  of  the  Divine  knowledge,  it  would  follow, 
that  creatures  contributed  to  improve  their  Maker  s  wis- 
dom ;  and  thus  foolish  man,  or  even  the  meanest  beast  of 
the  field,  would  be  exalted  into  an  assistant,  a  counsellor, 
and  a  teacher  of  the  all-wise  God.  Lastly,  the  testimony 
of  Augustine  is  very  much  in  point :  God,  says  he,  knows 
all  his  creatures,  both  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  not  be- 
cause they  exist;  for  he  was  not  ignorant  of  what  he 
intended  to  create ;  but  they  therefore  exist,  because  he 
foreknew  them.  Amidst  the  innumerable  revolutions  of 
advancing  and  departing  ages,  the  knowledge  of  Gtxl  is 
neither  lessened  nor  augmented.  No  incident  can  possibly 
arise,  which  thou,  thou,  who  knowest  all  things,  didst 
not  expect  and  foresee ;  and  every  created  nature  is  what 
it  is,  in  consequence  of  thy  knowing  it  as  such. 
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Neither  are  we  to  understand  our  profound  scholar,  as 
though  he  were  contending  for  the  mere  abstract 
KNOWLEDGE  of  God  as  a  principle  of  causation.  No: 
according  to  him,  the  efficacy  of  the  Divine  knowledge  de- 
pends on  the  sovereign  irresistibility  of  the  Divine  will. 
The  will  of  God,  says  he,  in  his  tenth  chapter,  is  universallv 
efficacious,  and  invincible,  and  necessitates  as  a  cause,  it 
cannot  be  impeded,  much  less  defeated,  by  any  means 
whatever. 

The  following  argument  is  expressed  in  terms  remarka- 
bly concise  and  nervous. 

If  you  allow,  1.  That  God  is  able  to  do  a  thing,  and, 
2.  That  he  is  willing  to  do  a  thing ;  then,  3.  I  affirm, 
that  thing  will  not,  cannot  go  unaccomplished.  God 
either  does  it  now,  or  will  certainly  do  it  at  the  destined 
season,  otherwise  he  must  either  lose  his  power,  or  change 
his  mind.  He  is  in  want  of  nothing  to  carry  his  purposes 
into  execution.  Hence  the  remark  of  the  philosopher,  S 
potuit  et  voluit,  egit.  He  that  hath  will  and  power  to  do 
a  thing,  certainly  doth  that  thing.  Again,  if  the  will  of 
God  may  be  frustrated,  the  defeat  would  arise  from  the 
created  wills  of  men  or  angels  ;  but  we  can  never  allow  any 
created  will,  angelic  or  human,  to  be  superior  to  the  will  of 
the  Creator.  Both  the  Divine  knowledge  and  the  Divine 
will  are  altogether  unchangeable,  since  if  either  one  or  the 
other  were  to  undergo  an  alteration,  a  change  must  take 
place  in  God  himself. 


OF  fate. 


The  sentiments  of  Bradwardine.  respecting  fate  are 
evidently  the  result  of  profound  thinking. 

Many  persons  affirm  the  existence  of  fate  ;  and  many, 
particularly  of  the  catholic  doctors,  deny  there  is  any  such 
thing.  The  Stoics  are  advocates  for  fate ;  on  the  con- 
trary, Augustine  reprobates  the  idea  of  it,  as  inconsistent 
with  a  sound  faith — The  truth  seems  to  be  this :  If  by 
fate  is  to  be  understood  an  inevitable,  coercive  necessity, 
arising  from  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  such  a 
notion  is  not  to  be  maintained:  but  if  the  word  be  taken 
in  a  lower  sense,  as  implying,  for  example,  only  a  dispo-. 
sition,  or  propensity  in  men  to  certain  actions,  this  senti- 
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ment,  with  certain  explanations,  may  be  supported ;  and 
most  certainly  the  idea  of  a  Divine  fate  must  be  admitted, 
whether  we  consider  the  word  as  derived'  from  fiat  or 
from  FANDO.  Is  it  not  written,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  creation  God  said,  Fiat  lux,  let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light  ?  Is  it  not  written  again,  he  spake  and 
it  was  done  ?  Now  this  Divine  fate  is  chiefly  a  branch 
of  the  Divine  will,  which  is  the  eflScacious  cause  of  all 
things.  Augustine  was  of  the  same  mind.  "  All  that 
connexion,"  says  he,  "  and  that  train  of  causes,  whereby 
every  thing  is  what  it  is,  are  by  the  Stoics  called  Fate ; 
the  whole  of  which  fate  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  will  and 
power  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  most  justly  is  beUeved 
to  foreknow  all  things,  and  to  leave  nothing  unordained. 
The  energy  of  the  Divine  will  is  unconquerably  extended 

through  all   things We  never  reject  that  chain  of 

causes,  wherein  the  will  of  God  has  the  grand  sway. 
We  avoid  however  giving  it  the  name  of  fate ;  unless 
indeed  you  derive  the  word  from  fando,  that  is,  from 
SPEAKING.  For  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  it  is 
written  in  the  Scriptures,  "  God  hath  once  spoken,  and 
these  two  things  have  I  heard,  that  power  belongeth  unto 
God ;  and  that  mercy  is  with  thee,  for  thou  wUt  render 
unto  every  man  according  to  his  works."  Now,  when  it 
is  said,  God  hath  spoken  once,  the  meaning  is,  that  he 
hath  spoken  unchangeably  and  irreversibly,  even  as  he 
foreknew  all  things  that  should  come  to  pass.  The  king- 
doms of  men  are  absolutely  appointed  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence ;  which  if  any  one  is  desirous  for  that  reason  to 
attribute  to  fate,  meaning  by  that  word,  the  will  and 
power  of  God,  let  him  hold  fast  the  sentiment  and  only 
correct  the  phrase."  Bradwardine  concludes  his  chap- 
ter on  Fate  with  the  following  remarkable  quotation  from 
Augustine :  "  But  though  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  un- 
doubted origin  of  every  determined  train  of  causes,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  nothing  is  in  the  power  of  the 
human  will.  For  our  wills  themselves  belong  to  those 
trains  of  causes  which  are  definitely  fixed  and  arranged  in 
the  Divine  mind;  and  it  is  in  that  way  that  they  be- 
come the  causes  of  human  actions — Our  wills  have  just 
so  much  power  as  Go<l  willed  an<l  foreknew  they  should 
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have;  and  consequently  whatever  be  the  precise  degree 
of  the  power  which  they  possess,  that  they  absolutely 
must  possess,  and  that  they  inevitably  must  exert;  for 
both  their  powers  and  their  operations  were  foreknown  of 
God,  whose  foreknowledge  cannot  be  deceived."  • 

These  examples  may  be  sufficient  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  acuteness  of  the  reasoning  powers  of  Bradwardine  ; 
and  the  intelligent  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand 
in  what  manner  the  conclusions  of  this  celebrated  theolo- 
gian bear  upon  certain  controverted  points  in  divinity, 
and  particularly  upon  the  Pelagian  system  I  Our  author 
closely  follows  the  advocates  of  that  heresy  through  all 
their  intricate  windings  ;  and  exposes  their  antichnstian 
sophisms  and  subterfuges  with  infinite  patience  and  ad- 
dress. Of  course  his  subject  leads  him  to  examine  and 
discuss  in  a  very  copious  manner  that  most  difficult  of  all 
enouiries,  the  nature  of  the  human  will,  and  of  liberty 
ana  necessity.  Large  and  instructive  extracts  might 
easily  be  produced  on  these  points  from  his  second  book ; 
but  as  they  would  detain  us  too  long,  it  will  be  more  ex- 
pedient to  take  our  leave  of  the  treatise,  after  having 
selected  a  passage  or  two,  which  are  more  of  a  practicd 
nature,  and  yet  altogether  related  to  the  Pelagian  dispute* 


ON    TEMPTATION. 


The  human  will,  without  a  supply  of  the  special  assist- 
ance of  God,  cannot  conquer  so  much  as  a  single  tempta- 
tion. And  this  special  assistance  Bradwardine  expressly 
says  is  not  free-will,  but  the  unconquerable  will  of 
God.  "Armed  with  this,  his  tempted  children  get  the 
better  of  every  temptation ;  destitute  of  this,  they  are 
constantly  defeated.  Besides,  if  man  could  overcome 
temptation  by  his  own  power,  it  would  be  vain  and  idle 
in  him  to  pray  to  God  for  victory  over  it,  or  to  give  him 
thanks  for  victory  obtained."     lib.  II.  cap.  5. 

ON  grace,  t 

Every  creature  is  indebted  to  Almighty  God  for  various 
gifts ;  tod  these  gifts  may  with  sufficient  propriety  be 
called  the  grace  of  God,  grace  freely  given.     But,  with 

•  Lib.  i.  cap.  28-  f  [Lib.  i.  c.  35.] 
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very  great  thankfulness,  we  ought  further  to  observe,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  peculiar  species  of  this  free 
grace,  which  makes  a  man  accepted  of  God,  makes  him 
a  friend  of  God,  and  dear  to  hun ;  makes  him  his  child 
for  the  present,  and  a  partaker  of  his  glory  in  heaven — 
Now,  continues  he,  the  mischievous  Pelagians  maintain 
that  this  sort  of  grace  is  not  given  freely  by  Gt)d,  but  is 
to  be  obtained  by  preceding  merits — I  myself  was  once 
so  foolish  and  empty,  when  I  first  applied  myself  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  as  to  be  seduced  by  this  error.  For 
whenever  I  attended  to  the  manner  in  which  the  divines 
handled  this  point,  I  own  the  Pelagian  hjrpothesis  ap- 
peared to  me  the  more  likely  to  be  true.  In  the  schools 
of  the  philosophers  I  rarely  heard  a  single  word  said  con- 
cerning grace,  unless  indeed  sometimes  an  equivocal 
expression  might  drop  from  the  disputants,  but  nothing 
farther.  Whereas  my  ears  were  assailed,  the  day  through, 
with  such  assertions  as,  "  We  are  the  masters  of  our  own 
free  actions:  It  is  in  our  own  power  to  do  well  or  ill, 
and  to  have  virtues  or  vices.**  And  when  I  heard  those 
parts  of  the  Scriptures  read  in  the  church,  which  extol 
the  grace  of  God  and  lower  the  free-will  of  man,  for 
example,  ^^It  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  or  of  him  that 
runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy,"  and  many 
similar  passages,  this  doctrine  of  grace  was  very  disagree- 
able to  my  ungrateftil  mind — But  afterwards,  (when  I 
reflected  on  the  nature  of  the  Divine  character,  on  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  his  prescience)  I  began  to  per- 
ceive some  few  distant  rays  of  light  respecting  this  matter, 
even  before  I  became  a  regular  attendant  of  the  lectures 
in  divinity.  I  seemed  to  see,  but  by  no  means  clearly, 
that  the  grace  of  God  is  prior,  both  in  nature  and  in  time, 
to  any  good  actions  that  men  can  possibly  perform  j  and 
I  return  thanks  to  God,  from  whom  proceeds  every  good 
thing,  for  thus  freely  enlightening  my  understanding.  St. 
Augustine  confesses  that  he  himself  had  been  formerly  in 
a  similar  mistake — "  I  was  once,**  says  he,  "  a  Pelagian 
in  my  principles.  I  thought  that  faith  towards  God  was 
not  the  gift  of  God,  but  that  we  procured  it  by  our  own 
powers,  and  that  then,  through  the  use  of  it,  we  obtained 
the  gifts  of  God ;  I  never  supposed  that  the  preventing  ^a 
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grace  of  Grod  was  the  proper  cause  of  our  faith,  till  my 
mind  was  struck  in  a  particular  manner  by  the  Apostle  s 
argument  and  testimony, — **  What  hast  thou  that  thou  hast 
not  received,  and  if  thou  hast  received  it,  why  dost  thou 
glory  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it?"  My  mind  had 
been  puffed  up  with  worldly  books,  worldly  wisdom,  and 
worldly  knowledge ;  but  after  that  my  heart  was  visited 
with  the  influences  of  Divine  grace,  I  gasped  with  the 
greatest  eagerness  the  sacred  writings  which  were  dictated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  above  the  rest,  those  of  the 
apostle  Paul.  Then  fell  to  the  ground  all  my  objections, 
and  all  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  Bible  spoke  to  my  mind  one  simple  language  of  pure 
truth,  and  with  this  additional  praise  of  JDivine  grace 
constantly  inculcated, — that  no  man  should  glory  as 
though  he  had  not  received." — ^Bradwardine  then  pro- 
ceeds to  say. 

In  this  whole  business  I  follow  the  steps  of  Augustine 
as  closely  as  I  can,  for  he  alone  appears  to  me  to  be  both 
the  true  apostolic  logician  and  philosopher ;  and  certainly 
he  is  very  different  from  many  learned  doctors — The 
great  point  to  be  maintained  is,  that  God  gives  his  grace 
FREELY  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  without 
merit  on  the  part  of  man.  For  if  God  did  not  bestow  his 
grace  in  this  perfectly  gratuitous  manner,  but  on  account 
of  some  suboixiinate  contingent  uncertain  cause,  He  could 
not  possibly  foresee  how  he  should  bestow  his  free  gifts. 
The  word  grace  evidently  implies  that  there  is  no  antece- 
dent merit :  And  in  this  way  the  apostle  to  the  Romans 
appears  to  argue,  when  he  says,  **  And  if  by  grace,  then 
it  is  no  more  of  works.  Otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace. 
Now  to  him  that  worketh,  is  the  reward  not  reckoned  of 
grace,  but  of  debt."  All  this  is  perfectly  intelligible  even 
in  the  conduct  of  liberal  and  magnificent  human  charac- 
ters. They  frequently  bestow  their  gifts  from  a  pure  spirit 
of  liberality,  without  the  smallest  previous  claim  on  the 
score  of  merit.  And  shall  not  God,  whose  perfections  are 
infinite,  do  more  than  this  ?  St.  Paul  says,  that  G^d  com- 
mended his  love  to  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners 
Christ  died  for  us :  jAnd  that  when  we  were  enemies,  we 
"the  death  of  his  Son— St.  Paul 
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was  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  child  of  grace :  with  latitude 
therefore  he  honours  and  extols  its  efficacy  in  all  his  epis- 
tles ;  and  particularly  in  his  epistle  to  the  Komans,  through- 
out he  defends  his  doctrines  with  great  precision  and  co- 
piousness. "  Every  mouth,"  says  he,  "  must  be  stopped, 
and  all  the  world  become  guilty  before  Grod.  By  the  deeds 
of  the  law  no  flesh  can  be  justified  :  Men  must  be  justified 
freely  by  his  grace.  By  grace  ye  are  saved  through  faith, 
and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Not  of 
works,  lest  any  man  should  boast " — Pelagius  objects  in 
the  following  manner ;  If  grace  be  perfectly  free,  and  if 
all  men  be  alike,  why  is  grace  given  to  this  man  and  not 
to  that  ?  Augustine,  on  a  similar  occasion,  exposes  the 
wildness  of  such  reasoning  thus :  You  might  as  well  say, 
*^  I  am  a  man ;  Christ  was  a  man  ;  why  am  not  I  the  same 
as  He  ?  We  have  a  common  nature  ;  and  with  God  there 
is  no  respect  of  persons  :  why  then  are  his  gifts  so  differ- 
ent ?  Would  any  Christian,  nay,  would  any  madman  argue 
so  ?  and  yet  the  principles  of  relagius  would  carry  us  this 
length."  Again,  the  Pelagians  produce  such  scriptures  as 
these ;  "  The  Lord  is  with  you  while  ye  be  with  him,  and 
if  ye  seek  him  he  will  be  found  of  you."*  "  Turn  ye,  .  . 
.  .  .  and  I  will  turn  unto  you."f  From  which  they  would 
infer,  that  the  grace  of  God  is  proportioned  to  the  merits 
of  men.  But  all  this  would  be  to  no  purpose,  if  they 
would  but  compare  one  scripture  with  another :  for  ex- 
ample, "  Turn  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation ; J  and  after 
that  I  was  turned,  I  repented  :§  And,  turn  us  unto  thee, 
O  Lord,  and   we  shall   be  tumed."||     Undoubtedly  such 

expressions  as.  Turn  yourselves,  &c relate  to  the 

free  power  which  every  man  has  to  vtill  ;  but  if  Pelagius 
had  half  an  eye,  he  might  see,  that  God,  in  giving  the  pre- 
cept which  directs  us  to  turn  unto  him,  influences  also  the 
human  will,  and  excites  it  to  action,  not  indeed  in  opposi- 
tion to  our  firee  choice,  but  the  reverse,  as  I  have  all  along 
maintained.  Hence  it  is  written,  without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing.  And  again,  I  have  laboured  more  abundantly 
than  you  all,  yet  not  I  but  the  grace  of  God  within  me. 
And  lastly,  I  do  not  this  for  your  sakes,  O  house  of  Israel, 

♦  2  ChroD.  XV.  2.  t  Zech.  i.  8.  J  Psalm  Ixxxv.  4. 

{  Jer.  xxxi.  19.  ||  Lam.  v.  21. 
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but  for  mine  holy  name*s  sake.  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean ;  and  I  will  cleanse 
you  from  your  idols.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you 
and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you  ;  and  I  will  take 
away  the  stony  heart,  and  will  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh. 
Lib.  i.  cap.  35. 

LOVE,    PATIENCE,    HUMILITY,    AND   THANKSGIVING, 

Are  the  subjects  of  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  the  second 
book.  And  these  are  handled  with  great  force  and  elo- 
quence. A  short  specimen  is  given  in  pp.  24 1 ,  &c.  of 
this  History.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  subjoin  a  few  sen- 
tences more,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  steadily  the 
author  keeps  his  eye  on  the  mischiefs  of  Pelagianism, 

•  I  know,  says  he,  O  liord,  I  know,  and  with  grief  I  re- 
late, that  there  are  certain  proud  Pelagians,  who  choose 
rather  to  trust  in  themselves  than  in  &od — They  think 
that  if  they  have  but  free-will,  and  are  the  sole  masters  of 
their  own  actions,  they  are  sufficiently  safe,  and  have  a 
good  foundation  for  hope.  O  ye  vain  children  of  men, 
why  will  ye  use  a  false  balance  ?  why  will  ye  trust  in  your- 
selves, who  are  covered  with  sins,  miseries,  and  defects, 
rather  than  in  him,  who  is  infinitely  good  and  compassionate 
and  plenteous  in  his  inestimable  donations  ?  Why  will  ye 
not  place  your  hopes  on  his  happy  government,  who  can- 
not err ;  and  no  longer  on  yourselves,  who  continually  err 
and  stray  like  lost  sheep  ?  Why  rely  on  your  own  dimi- 
nutive, infirm,  and  fragile  powers ;  and  not  on  his  Al- 
mighty help,  whose  strength  is  boundless  and  irresistible  ? 
Beware  of  the  prophet's  curse,  [yea  the  curse  of  the  Lord 
by  the  Prophet  for,]  Thus  saith  the  Lord,t  "  Cursed  be 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm, 
and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord."  "  I  am  as- 
tonished," says  St.  Augustine,  "  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Apostle  declares,  It  is  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace, 
to  the  end  the  promise  might  be  sure, — men  can  choose 
rather  to  rely  on  their  own  debility,  than  on  the  strength 
of  the  Divine  promise."  But  ye  will  tell  me,  that  in  re- 
gard to  myself,  the  Divine  promise  is  altogether  uncertain. 
Be  it  so :  What  then  ?  Can  ye  depend  upon  your  own  will 

♦  [Lib.  li.  c.  34.  p.  630.]  t  [Jcr.  xvii.  6.] 
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SO  as  to  be  assured  of  your  future  salvation  ?  What,  have 
ye  no  fears  on  that  head!  Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  Since  then  there  may  be 
uncertainty  in  either  way,  why  not  place  your  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  where  there  is  stability,  and  good  ground  for 
dependence  ?  Strange  doctrine  of  the  Pelagians  !  Tell 
men,  say  they,  of  the  greatness  of  their  own  natural  powers, 
and  such  preaching  wul  excite  them  to  virtue ;  but  when 
ye  inform  them  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  without  the 
compassion,  the  help,  and  the  grace  of  God,  ye  break  their 
spirits,  and  drive  them  to  despair.  Thus  have  they  that 
confidence  in  their  own  insignificant  powers,  which  ail  holy 
men  have  in  the  boundless  mercy  of  God ;  and  thus  do 
the  former  declare  war  against  those  very  firee  gifts  of  God, 
by  the  assistance  of  which  the  latter  successfully  fight 

against  their  innate  corruptions O  Pelagians, 

how  is  it,  that  ye,  who  fancy  yourselves  so  acute,  do  not 
see  the  dilemma  into  which  your  opinions  necessarily  bring 
you  ?  Either  ye  rob  the  Almighty  of  his  prescience,  or  if 
ye  admit  that  attribute,  ye  must  at  the  same  time  admit 
the  conclusiveness  of  this  reasoning.  Ye  desire  to  have 
ground  for  hope ;  it  is  my  prayer  that  ye  should  ;  but  let 
your  hope  be  m  the  Lord.  For  my  part,  it  is  good  for  me 
to  draw  near  to  God,  and  to  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord 
God.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  whose 
hope  the  Lord  is — It  is  this  perfect  confidence  in  God, 
which  fortifies  the  mind  of  a  good  man  against  every  spe- 
cies of  adversity.  He  knows  that  God  is  most  wise,  just 
and  compassionate,  and  that  he  never  falls  into  error ;  and 
he  knows  also  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God.  He  learns  theretore,  with  the  Apos- 
tles and  many  other  holy  men,  even  to  rejoice  in  sufferings. 

A  genuine  love  of  God  requires  us  to  employ  every 
&culty  we  possess,  mental,  and  corporeal,  for  the  praise, 
honour,  and  glory  of  God;  moreover,  we  ought  fireely  to 
submit  to  every  inconvenience  and  disadvantage,  even  to 
the  irrecoverable  loss  of  ourselves,  rather  than  offend  his 
Divine  Majesty  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Grant,  1  beseech  thee,  ffood  Lord,  that  as  I  thus  pro- 
nounce my  duty  with  my  ups,  I  may  eflicaciously  perform 
the  same,  and  persevere  unto  the  end :  and  do  Thou,  I 
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humbly  beg,  of  thy  great  compassion,  deign  to  accept  this 
bounden  service  which  thou  hast  prepared  me  to  perform, 
as  beinff  the  only  recompense  I  can  possibly  make.  More 
than  this  I  neither  have,  nor  ever  shall  have ;  unless,  per- 
hai>s,  it  may  be  thought  more,  most  earnestly  to  wish  both 
to  Know  and  to  do,  under  all  circumstances,  what  is  alto- 

Ejther  agreeable  to  thy  will.  Grant  that  this  also  may 
I  my  heart's  desire  ;  and  I  humbly  ask  these  things  as  a 
poor,  miserable,  mendicant  sinner.  Is  there  any  thing 
farther  than  this  for  which  I  can  ask  ?  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is,  though  I  turn  my  thoughts  everj'  way :  but  if 
there  be,  I  entreat  thee,  O  Lord,  with  the  most  devout 
supplication,  to  answer  my  prayer  in  this  respect  also ;  that 
so,  for  thy  unspeakable  benefits  bestowed  freely  upon  me, 
I  may  make  the  most  grateful  return  in  my  power,  and 
manifest  the  feelings  of  my  heart  by  incessant  thanksgiving. 

St.  Augustine,  one  of  thy  most  grateful  children,  ob- 
serves, That  whether  we  would  use  our  minds  in  contem- 
plation, or  our  mouths  in  speaking,  or  our  pens  in  writing, 
we  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  giving  thanks  to  God. 
It  is  not  easy  to  produce  a  sentiment  more  concise  in  the 
expression,  more  pleasant  to  the  ear,  more  grateful  to 
the  understanding,  or  more  useful  in  practice.  The  same 
author  was,  no  doubt,  taught  by  Thee  to  say.  That  there 
is  true  wisdom  in  the  worship  of  God,  which  very  mate- 
rially consists  in  gratitude.  Hence  we  are  particularly 
admonished  in  the  Communion  Service  "  to  give  thanks 
to  our  Lord  God" — Let  us  theretbre  humbly  acknow- 
ledge that  ever}'  good  thing  we  possess  is  firom  above, 
and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights  !  and  with  our 
whole  heart  let  us  ffive  thanks  to  our  Lord  Gtxl,  continually. 

He  maintains  the  doctrine  of  a  universal,  decisive  Pro- 
vidence ;  and  justly  exposes  the  absurdity  of  the  common 
language  of  mankind  concerning  Fortune.*  He  observes 
how  often  it  is  said  in  Scripture,  that  the  Lord  will  put 
his  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  enemies  of  his  people,  will 
fight  for  his  Church,  will  go  be&re  them,  &c.  He  asserts, 
thai  Goil  meant  to  show  by  these  declarations,!  that  this 
is  his  general  plan  of  government,  which  is  always  car- 
rieil  on  by  his  euerg\\  though  that  ener«ry  may  be  often 

♦  P^  i«?7,  ri.  i.  c.  fli,;  1^  PifcK  ^77.  'l  I  c.  31^ 
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invisible,  or  not  accompanied  with  sensible  miracles; 
that  the  promises  of  divine  support  are  specially  appli- 
cable to  spiritual  conflicts  ;  as,  in  them  more  particularly, 
the  Lord  means  to  teach  the  impotent  and  the  miserable 
where  they  should  place  their  hope,  and  seek  for  strength, 
victory,  and  salvation.  "  Let  him,**  says  he,  "  who  likes 
not  these  things,  hope  in  princes,  trust  in  man,  make 
flesh  his  arm,  and  in  his  heart  depart  from  the  Lord ; 
let  him  trust  in  his  bow,  let  him  fancy  that  his  sword 
will  save  him ;  and  if  he  be  successful,  let  him  not  return 
thanks,  nor  bless  the  Lord  in  hymns  of  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment, because  he  owes,  forsooth,  no  obligation  to  him  : 
and  I  no  way  doubt,  but  though  he  call  himself  a  Christian, 
he  will  pay  less  regard  to  the  true  God,  than  a  Pagan  does 
to  an  idol,  to  whom  he  ofiers  sacrifice.  But,  let  others 
hope  as  they  please,  it  is  good  for  me,  in  every  conflict,  to 
hold  fast  by  God. 

He  makes  an  excellent  practical  use  of  his  doctrine  of 
Providence.*  "  He,  who  excludes  from  his  creed  the 
view  of  Divine  Providence,  disposing  of  all  events,  not 
pennissively,  but  actually,  removes,  so  far  as  in  him  lies, 
from  every  troubled  person  the  greatest  encouragements 
to  patience,  hope,  consolation,  and  joy.  Who  will  se- 
renely bear  adversity,  if  he  believe  ^it  to  proceed  from 
chance,  or  ultimately  from  an  enemy ;  and  if  he  do  not 
know  that  it  really  proceeds  from,  and  is  guided  by,  the 
unerring  direction  of  the  all-wise  God,  who,  by  means 
invisible  to  human  sight,  purges  sins,  exercises  virtues, 
and  accumulates  rewards  ?  He,  doubtless,  who  does  thus 
believe  in  Divine  Providence,  has  every  advantage  for 
patience  and  composure  of  mind,  because  he  knows  that 
aU  things  work  together  for  his  good.  Thus  rough  places 
are  made  smooth  to  all  the  saints  of  God,  hard  things 
are  softened,  the  edge  of  suffering  is  blunted,  and  bitter 
things  are  tempered  sweetly :  And  thus  a  singular  solace, 
a  principal  and  a  never-failing  refreshment,  in  all  adversi- 
ties, is  provided  for  me,  a  sinftil  worm.  With  what  patience 
may  all  disagreeable  events  be  endured  by  the  man  who 
fears  and  loves  God ;  and  firmly  believes  that  the  great 
and  wise  Being,  who  can  require  nothing  but  what  is  wise 

*  Page  288.  [1.  i.  c.  32.] 
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and  good,  actually  requires  him  to  bear  such  things  !  This,  I 
think,  is  to  make  the  Lord's  yoke  easy,  and  his  burden  light. 

The  maxims  of  Bradwardine  induced  him  to  conclude, 
that  whatever  things  come  to  pass,  are  brought  about  by 
the  Providence  of  God.*  Even  a  prudent  master  of  a 
family,  says  he,  takes  care  of  every  thing  that  belongs  to 
him,  and  makes  provision  beforehand,  according  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  power ;  and  leaves  nothing  un- 
regulated in  his  house,  but  exactly  appoints  the  due  time 
and  place  for  every  tbing. 

I  find  f  that  he  agrees  with  the  account,  which  has  been 
riven,  concerning  the  author  of  the  letter  to  Demetrias.  J 
For,  he  shows,  that  Augustine,  in  his  first  book  against 
Pelagius  and  Celestius,  asserts  that  letter  to  be  the  work 
of  Pelagius,  quoting  and  arguing  against  a  part  of  it  in  the 
plainest  terms,  and  that  nothing  can  be  a  more  groundless 
surmise  than  to  ascribe  the  Epistle  in  question  to  Jerome. 
He  also  goes  over  the  same  ground  which  Augustine  had 
gone  over  before  him,  in  coimiting  Pelagianism. 

He  largely  refutes  the  error,  more  famous  than  any 
other  in  his  day,  namely,  that  men,  by  their  works,  de- 
serve grace  of  congruity.§  **  By  this  it  is,**  says  he  "  that 
men  rush  headlong  into  Pelagianism.  Not  content  with 
gratuitous  grace,  men  would  have  grace  to  be  sold  by  God, 
though  at  a  very  cheap  rate,"  He  proves,  that  men  are 
naturally  destitute  of  the  least  spark  of  genuine  love  to 
God,  without  which  it  seems  impossible  that  they  should 
have  any  claim  upon  him  in  any  sense  whatever.  He  also  || 
disapproves  the  error  of  those,  who  contend,  that  grace  is 
conferred  on  account  of  future  merits  foreseen. 

He  observeSj^F  that  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  his 
questions  on  the  will  of  God,  and  in  his  other  works,  seems 
to  favour  Pelagianism,  when  he  teaches,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  does  never  antecedently  determine  the  fi:^e  acts  of 
the  will,  but  that  the  will,  in  its  own  nature,  possesses  a 
self-determining  power;  and  that  the  event  may  always  be 
either  compliance  or  non-compliance  with  those  gracious 
influences  by  which  God  excites  the  mind  to  virtue. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  Bradwardine's  devout  me- 

*  Lib.  i.  c.  [30—32.]  f  Page  312.  [L  i.  c.  36.1 

J  Vol.  ii.  chap.  iv.  ^  Page  325.   [1.  i.  c.  39.1 

II  Page  363.  [l.  i.  c.  39.  CoroU.]  4  Page  602.  lib.  ii.  [c.  31.] 
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ditations  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  Treatise  : — *  **  O 
[our  Grod]  great  and  wonderful,  thou  only  Light  of  the 
eyes  !  open,  I  implore  thee,  the  eyes  of  my  heart,  and  of 
others  my  fellow-creatures,  that  we  may  truly  understand 
and  contemplate  thy  wondrous  works !  And  the  more 
thoroughly  we  comprehend  them,  the  more  may  our  minds 
be  affected,  in  the  contemplation,  with  pious  reverence  and 
profound  devotion  ! — Who  is  not  strucK  with  awe  in  be- 
holding thy  all-powerful  will,  completely  efficacious 
throu^out  every  part  of  the  creation  ?  It  is  by  this  same 
sovereign  and  irresistible  vtill,  that  whom,  and  when  thou 
pleasest,  thou  bringest  low  and  liftest  up,  killest  and  makest 
alive — How  intense  and  how  unbounded  is  thy  love  to  me, 
O  Lord  !  Whereas,  my  love,  how  feeble  and  remiss !  My 
gratitude,  how  cold  and  inconstant !  Far  be  it  from  thee, 
that  thy  love  should  ever  resemble  mine  ;  for  in  every  kind 
of  excellence  thou  art  consummate — O  thou,  who  fillest 
heaven  and  earth,  why  fillest  thou  not  this  narrow  heart  ? 

0  human  soul,  low,  abject,  and  miserable,  whoever  thou 
art,  if  thou  be  not  fully  replenished  with  the  love  of  so 
great  a  Good,  why  dost  thou  not  open  all  thy  doors,  expand 
all  thy  folds,  extend  all  thy  capacity,  that,  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  love  so  great,  thou  mayest  be  wholly  occupied, 
satiated,  and  ravished  ;  especially,  since,  little  as  thou  art, 
thou  canst  not  be  satisfied  with  the  love  of  any  Good  in- 
ferior to  the  ONE  SUPREME  ?  Speak  the  word,  that  thou 
mayest  become  my  God  and  most  amiable  in  my  eyes,  and 
it  shall  instantly  be  so,  without  the  possibility  of  failure. 
What  can  be  more  efficacious  to  engage  the  affections,  than 

Ereventing  love  ?     Most  gracious  Lord,  by  thy  love  thou 
as  prevented  me,  wretch  that  I  am,  who  had  no  love  for 
thee,  but  was  at  enmity  with  my  Maker  and  Redeemer — 

1  see,  Lord,  that  it  is  easy  to  say  and  to  write  these  things, 
but  very  difficult  to  execute  them.  Do  thou,  therefore,  to 
whom  nothing  is  difficult,  grant,  that  I  may  more  easily 
practise  these  things  with  my  heart,  than  utter  them  with 
my  lips :  Open  thy  liberal  hand,  that  nothing  may  be 
easier,  sweeter,  or  more  delightfiil  to  me,  than  to  be  em- 
ployed in  these  things.  Thou  who  preventest  thy  servants 
with  thy  gracious  love.  Whom  dost  not  thou  elevate  Mrith 

♦  [Lib.  ii.  c.  34.3 
VOL.  III.  R 
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the  hope  of  finding  thee  ? — And,  what  canst  thou  deny  to 
him  who  loves  thee,  who  is  in  need,  and  who  supplicates 
thy  aid  ?  Permit  me,  I  pray,  to  reason  with  thy  magnifi- 
cent goodness,  that  my  hopes  may  be  enlarged.  It  is  not 
the  manner,  even  of  human  friendship,  to  reject  a  needy 
friend,  especially  when  the  ability  to  relieve  is  abundant — 

"  Why  do  we  fear  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
destination of  saints,  and  of  the  genuine  grace  of  God  ? 
Is  there  any  cause  to  dread,  lest  man  should  be  induced 
to  despair  of  his  condition,  when  his  hope  is  demonstrated 
to  be  founded  on  God  alone  ?  Is  there  not  much  stronger 
reason  for  him  to  despair,  if,  in  pride  and  unbelief,  he 
founds  his  hope  of  salvation  on  himself?  " 

Such  were  the  ardent  breathings  of  soul  in  a  studious 
and  thoughtful  scholar  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  who,  un- 
aided by  human  connexions,  in  an  age  dreary  and  unpro- 
mising throughout  Europe,  and  in  our  own  island  full  of 
darkness,  seems  to  have  lived  the  life  of  faith  on  the  Son 
of  God.  The  light  of  the  Waldensian  doctrine  had  been 
all  along  confined  to  the  Continent.  But  he,  who  shows 
mercy,  because  he  will  show  mercy,  and  who  had,  in  some 
measure,  paved  the  way  to  the  more  copious  exhibition  of 
his  grace  by  the  life  and  writings  of  Bradwardine,  was  pre- 
paring, not  long  after  his  decease,  to  revive  the  light  of 
Divine  truth  in  England,  and  there  to  form  a  people  for 
himself,  who  should  set  forth  his  praise. 


CHAP.  III. 
JOHN  WICKLIFF. 


I.     His  Life. 
II.     His  Religious  Sentiments. 

III.  Reflections  on  his  Character. 

IV,  Further    Observations    on    the    Panegyric    and    Calumny 

with  which    he    has    been  treated    by    Historians    and 
Biographers. 


I THE    LIFE    OF    WICKLIFF. 


The  papal  advocates  ascribe  the  progress  of  WickUffs 
opinions  to  several  circumstances  : — 1st,  The  decrepit  age 
of  Edward  III.  and  the  infancy  of  his  successor  Richard ; 
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2d,  The  charms  of  novelty ;  3d.  The  enmity  of  the  duke 
of  Lancaster  against  the  clergy  ;  and,  lastly.  The  wicked 
and  intolerable  despotism  of  the  Boman  See,  manifested 
by  its  multiplied  exactions,  and  corrupt  collations  to  eccle- 
siastical benefices. 

The  more  moderate  of  the  Bomanists  have  not  been 
backward  in  acknowledging,  in  strong  terms,  the  various 
abuses  and  usurpations  of  the  papacy.  These,  in  fact,  about 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  had  arisen  to  their 
greatest  height ;  and  Wickliff  without  doubt  is  one  of  the 
nrst,  who  dared  to  call  in  question  the  foundation  of  the 
tyrannical  domination  of  the  clergy. 

In  regard  to  the  success  of  this  Reformer,  be  it  admitted 
that  a  variety  of  secondary  causes  contributed  to  the 
gradual  deliverance  of  the  nation ;  be  it  admitted  that 
among  these,  a  principal  one  was  the  excessive  odium 
under  which  the  hierarchy  laboured  at  that  time ;  yet  the 
pious  student  of  history  will  not,  on  these  accounts,  be  less 
disposed  to  see  the  hand  of  Providence,  in  bestowing  on 
our  forefathers  the  blessings  of  Christian  light  and  liberty. 
Strange  indeed  would  it  be  to  reject  the  idea  of  a  Divine 
influence,  because  at  the  momentwhen.it  was  most  wanted, 
at  the  crisis  when  men's  patience  was  almost  exhausted  by 
the  cruel  and  scandalous  practices  of  their  spiritual  rulers, 
it  pleased  God  to  raise  up  a  man  of  sincere  love  for  the 
truth,  of  a  hardy  temper,  and  of  a  penetrating  judgment, 
who  was  both  capable  and  willing  to  fight  the  good  fight, 
and  powerfiilly  withstand  the  numerous  enormities  then 
prevalent  in  the  Church. 

Wickliff  was  bom  about  the  year  1324,  at  a  village 
[of  the  same  name]  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.     He  was 
admitted  a  student  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  wkkiirs 
but  soon  removed  to  Merton  college,  which  was  birth, 
at  that  time  esteemed  one  of  the  most  famous 
seminaries  of  learning  in  Europe.     In  the  long  Ust  of  men 
of  note  and  eminence  belonging  to  this  college,  we  observe 
the  names  of  William  Ockham^  called  the  Venerable  Incep- 
tor;  and   of  Thomas   Bradwardine,  called  the  Profound 
Doctor. 

Our  renowned  Reformer  soon  became  master  of  all  the 
niceties  of  the  school-divinity.     He  seems  to  have  reigned 
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without  a  rival  in  the  public  disputations,  which  were 
then  in  high  repute.*  The  Aristotelian  logic  was  at  its 
height;!  and  Wickliff,  in  opposing  error,  made  use  of 
the  same  weapons,  which  his  aaversanes  employed  in  main- 
taining it.  Such  were  his  labours  on  the  week-days,  prov- 
ing to  the  learned  the  doctrine  concerning  which  he  intend- 
ed to  preach ;  and  on  the  Sundays  he  addressed  the  common 
people  on  the  points  which  he  had  proved  before.  He 
always  descended  to  particulars :  He  attacked  the  vices  of 
the  mars,  and  many  of  the  prevailing  abuses  in  religion. 
On  the  question  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist, 
Wickliff  has  been  considered  as  remarkably  clear.  In  this 
matter  the  reader  will  be  better  enabled  to  judge  for  him- 
self, when  certain  authentic  documents,  tending  to  elucidate 
this  early  Reformer  s  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, shall  have  been  submitted  to  his  consideration. 
[The  first  treatise  which  Wickliff  put  forth  against  the 

*  fKnighton,  who  was  no  friend  to  his  opinions,  saj^s  of  him  *  Do^ctor  in 
theolbei^  eminentissimns  in  diebus  illis,  in  philosophili  nnlli  reputabatur 
secundns,  in  scholasticis  disciplinis  incomparabilis,  hie  maxime  nitebatnr 
aUorum  ingenia  sabtilitate  scientie  et  profunditate  ingenii  sui  transcendere 
et  ab  opinionibus  eorum  variare.'  H.  Knighton  de  Event.  Anglie  Col.  2644, 
ap.  Vanghan  in  Vit.  Wickliffe.] 

t  The  Scholastic  divinity  pretended  to  discuss  and  settle  all  questions  in 
theology  in  a  rational  and  argumentative  manner.  Like  Plato's  school,  it 
has  had  several  ages  or  periods  :  the  ancient,  the  middle,  and  the  new. 

The  Ancient,  beean  under  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  rather 
under  Abelard,  and  his  disciple,  Peter  Lombard,  called  the  Master  of  the 
Sentences,  on  account  of  his  work  of  Sentences,  which  appeared  in  1172  : 
it  preserved  its  credit  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

The  Middle,  may  be  reckoned  to  commence  early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, under  Albei*tus  Magnus,  a  learned  Dominican,  who  published  twenty- 
one  volumes  in  folio  at  Lyons.  These  contain  chiefly  long  commentaries 
on  Aristotle  ;  and  though  they  treat  every  thing  in  a  logical  way,  are  of 
little  real  use,  but  to  fill  lar^  libraries.  The  famous  Thomas  Aquinas  was 
the  disciple  of  Albertus,  and  read  lectures  on  the  book  of  Sentences.  During 
this  period,  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  was  raised  to  its  utmost  reputation. 
The  works  of  Aquinas  have  eone  through  several  editions,  in  seventeen  vol- 
umes folio.     The  author  died  in  1274. 

The  New,  or  Third,  age  of  School-divinity,  begins  with  Durandus  de  St. 
Pour^ain,  who  wrote  commentaries  on  the  four  books  of  Sentences,  com- 
bated the  opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  is  said  to  have  displayed  great 
wit  and  genius.  Indeed  after  the  time  of  Aquinas  the  scholastic  disputes 
grew  more  and  more  subtile,  and  the  whole  rtttention  of  the  disputants  was 
employed  on  the  most  frivolous  questions.  They  often  contended  with 
great  heat  about  mere  formalities,  and  even  raised  phantoms  in  their 
imaginations  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  disputes,  and  opposition  of  sen- 
timent. Durandus  died  bishop  of  Meaux  in  1333.— School-divinity  is  now 
fallen  into  the  lo  .vest  contempt. 
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corruptions  of  the  times  was  a  small  tract  *  entitled  "  The 
last  age  of  the  Chmt^h :  **  in  A.D.  1356,  but  his  defence  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Mendicant  Friars  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  thing  that 
brought  him  into  public  notice.] 

This  religious  order  not  only  pretended  to  a  distinct 
jurisdiction  from  that  of  the  university,  but  took  every  op- 
portunity of  enticing  the  students  into  their  convents,  inso- 
much that  parents  teared  to  send  their  children  to  the  res- 
pective colleges,  lest  they  should  be  kidnapped  by  the  friars. 
We  are  informed t  that,  owing  to  this  cause,  the  number  of 
students,  from  having  been  thirty  thousand,  was  reduced  to 
about  six  thousand,  in  the  year  1357. 

The  zeal  and  ability  of  W  ickliff  manifested  itself  on  this 
occasion.      He  composed  and  published  several  spirited 
treatises,    against   able    beggary,    against  wickiiffad- 
iDLE  beggary,  and  on  the  poverty  of  CHRIST.   ^^^^  t<>*he 
The   consequence   of  these   laudable   exertions   BL^HaTc^L 
was  his  advancement  to  the  mastership  of  Balliol  ^'^'  ^^^' 
college  ;  and  four  years  after,  he  was  chosen  warden  of 
Canterbury  hall. 

From  this  office  he  was  ejected,  with  circumstances  of 
great  injustice,  by  Langham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Wickliff  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  for  the  space  Ejected  by 
of  three  years  artfully  suspended  his  decision.  LanghMnfrom 
In  the  mean  time  Wickliff,  regardless  of  conse-   ^UbS7 
quences,  continued  his  attacks  on  the  insatiable  ^'^'  ^^' 
ambition,  tyranny,  and  avarice  of  the  ruling  ecclesiastics, 
as  also  on  the  idleness,  debauchery,  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
friars.     Then  these  things  were  not  done  m  a  comer  or 
by  halves  ;  nor  did  there  want  informers  to  carry  the  news 
to  Rome.     Accordingly,  nobody  was  surprised  to  hear  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  ejection  of  so  obnoxious  The  ejection 
a  person  as  Wickliffl     The  pope's  definitive  sen-  ^^^  ^^ 
tence  to  that  effect  arrived  at  Oxford  in  1370,  A.D.f37o. 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  the  monastic  orders,  whose 

•  [This  has  recently  been  printed  by  Mr.  Todd,  from  a  Manuscript  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dnblin  ;  and  which  Mr.  Vaughan  seems  to 
consider  the  onlv  one  that  exists.] 

t  [See  a  portion  of  a  Sermon  by  M.  Fitzralph,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
in  Turner's  History  of  England.  P.  6.  c.  2.  p.  683.  Note  28.] 
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dignity  and  interest  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
question  of  WickliflTs  right  to  hold  his  office. 

A  judicious  and  circumstantial  writer,  whom  I  have  fre- 
quently consulted  in  these  memoirs,  apprehends  that  Wickliff 
was  probably  heated  against  both  the  pope  and  the  monks  ♦ 
by  a  resentful  sense  of  the  ill-treatment  he  had  met  with  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  there  is  no  denying,  that  in  his  expres- 
sions there  is  some  appearance  of  the  influence  of  passion. 

Moreover,  it  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  where  men  are 
wholly  devoid  of  divine  grace,  personal  injuries  not  only 
sink  deep  into  the  mind,  but  n*equently  also  are  apt  to 
predominate  uncontrolled  throughout  all  their  conduct. 
But  there  want  not  evidences  that  in  WickUff^  a  better 
spirit  was  the  ground  of ^  his  opposition  to  the  fashionable 
abuses.  Chanty  teaches  us  to  be  very  slow  in  ascribing 
good  practice  to  bad  motives  :  and  in  the  instance  of  this 
Keformer,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  commenced  his 
attack  on  the  papal  corruptions  and  usurpations  long  before 
the  unjust  decision  of  the  l^oman  See.  He  is  allowed  to 
have  been  a  person  of  merit,  and  of  a  warm  temper  ;  and 
therefore  it  may  not  seem  improbable,  that  his  being  ejected 
upon  an  unjust  decision,  might  whet  him  to  an  opposition, 
and  induce  him  to  meditate  revenge. 

However,  to  speak  freely,  the  removal  of  Wickliff  from 
his  wardenship  was  attended  with  so  many  concomitant 
circumstances,  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  human 
nature,  that  I  confess  I  do  not  perceive  much  of  the  Cross 
in  that  disappointment.  The  loss  of  his  dignity  and  in- 
come was  abundantly  compensated  in  various  ways.  The 
celebrity  of  his  character  was  increased  ;  and  his  learning, 
good  sense,  and  courage,  were  the  more  admired,  because 
he  had  suffered  in  a  righteous  cause. 

Add  to  this,  the  fame  of  Wickliff  became  less  confined 
to  the  university  of  Oxford.  Almost  every  where  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  defender  of  truth  and  liberty.     The 

Eope  and  his  cardinals  feared  him,  and  minutely  observed 
is  proceedings  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the 
first  parliament  of  England  held  under  king  Richard  H. 
entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  integrity  and  know- 
ledge, that  in  a  case  of  the  utmost  emergency,  and  on  a 

*  CoUicr,  p.  582.  [Vol.  i.  B  vi.] 
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very  nice  and  delicate  question,  they  applied  to  him  for  the 
sanction  of  his  judgment  and  authority.  The  question  was, 
"  Whether,  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  that  treasure 
which  the  lord  pope  demanded  on  pain  of  censures,  might 
not  be  lawfully  detained.**  The  affirmative  answer  of  the 
casuist  was  undoubtedly  foreseen  ;  but  still  the  application 
of  the  king  and  parliament  to  a  man  who  had  been  perse- 
cuted by  the  pope  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  proves 
beyond  contradiction  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held.  It  proves  also,  that  though  deprived  of  his  warden- 
ship,  and  surrounded  by  exasperated  friars,  and  narrowly 
watched  by  the  rulers  of  the  church,  he  must  have  been  sup- 
ported at  this  time  by  worldly  friends  of  the  greatest  weight 
and  consequence.  It  could  not  therefore  easily  happen, 
that  a  man  in  the  splendid  situation  of  Wickliff  should  re- 
main long  without  an  ample  maintenance.  Ac-  wickiiffpre- 
cordingly,  it  appears,  that  in  1374  *  he  was  pre-  ^^  ^  j!»« 
sented  by  Edward  III.  to  the  rectory  of  Lutter-  Lutterworth. 
worth  in  Leicestershire,  and  afterwards  in  1375,  ^-^-^^'^^ 
was  confirmed  in  the  prebend  of  Auste  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  Westbury.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  chief  friend  of  Wickliff,  in  obtaining  for 
him  the  royal  patronage.  Many  persons  indeed  considered 
the  Reformer  as  in  the  high  road  to  some  dignified  prefer- 
ment ;  but  there  is  no  account  of  any  such  offer  being 
made  to  him ;  and  if  there  had,  I  think  it  probable  he  would 
not  have  refiised  it. 

Wickliff  was  now  become  independent.  He  had  a  great 
many  admirers,  some  powerful  friends,  and  a  host  of  bitter 
enemies.  He  was  profoundly  learned  :  uncommonly  elo- 
quent ;  and,  to  complete  the  character,  he  was  inflamed 
with  a  zeal  for  truth,  he  abhorred  hypocrisy,  was  hostile  to 
every  species  of  vice,  and  was  himself  a  man  of  unexcep- 
tionable morals.  This  was  precisely  the  man  who,  one 
might  predict,  would  be  likely  to  fall  without  mercy  on 
proud  popes  and  idle  friars. 

The  following  is  a  short  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
Wickliff  sometimes  treated  the  pope.     He  called  him  An- 

•  [In  this  year  he  was  chosen  by  Parliament,  with  six  others,  as  a  dele- 
gate to  convey  their  remonstrances  against  certain  abuses,  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff:  RvTneri  Faed.  torn.  7.  p.  41.  ann.  48.  Edw.  3.  1374.  apud  Lewes 
in  app.  p.  263.  No.  8.] 
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TiCHRiST,  the  proud  worldly  priest  of  Rome,  and  the  most 
cursed  of  clippers  and  purse-kervers.  He  averred,  that  the 
pope  and  his  collectors  drew  out  of  the  land  poor  men's 
livelihood,  to  the  amount  of  many  thousand  marks  a  year  : 
and  added,  that  though  the  realm  had  a  hug^  hill  of  gold 
in  it^  and  no  other  man  took  thereof  except  this  proud 
worldly  priest's  collector,  yet  in  process  of  time  this  hill 
would  be  levelled. 

His  attacks  on  the  friars  are  innumerable.  They  draw, 
said  he^  children  from  Christ's  religion  by  hypocrisy  ;  they 
tell  them  that  men  of  their  order  shall  never  go  txy  hell. 
They  praise  their  own  rotten  habit  more  than  the  worshipful 
body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  teach  lords  and 
ladies,  that  if  they  die  in  Francis's  habit,  the  virtue  of  it 
will  preserve  them  from  hell.  St.  Paul  laboured  with  his 
own  hands  ;  and  it  is  the  commandment  of  Christ,  to  give 
alms  to  poor,  feeble,  crooked,  blind,  and  bed-ridden  men  ; 
but  it  is  leaving  this  commandment,  to  give  alms  to  such 
hypocrites  as  the  begging  friars,  who  feign  themselves  holy 
and  needy,  when  in  fact  they  are  strong  in  body,  and  possess 
overmuch  riches,  as  well  as  great  houses,  precious  dothes, 
jewels  and  other  valuable  things. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Romish  clergy  should 
tamely  submit  to  reiterated  flagellations  of  this  kind.  They 
A  D  1376  f^^tl'^with  selected,  from  WickliflTs  public  lectures 
and  sermons,  nineteen  articles  of  complaint  and  ac- 
cusation, and  dispatched  them  to  Rome. 

The  pope  was  so  completely  alive  to  the  business,  that 
he  sent  no  fewer  than  five  bulls  to  England  on  this  occasion^ 
Three  of  them  were  directed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  bishop  of  London.  In  the  first,  he  orders 
these  prelates  to  apprehend  the  rector  of  Lutterworth,  and 
imprison  him,  provided  they  found  him  guilty  of  the  heresy 
with  which  he  was  charged.  In  the  second,  he  enjoins 
them,  if  they  cannot  find  him,,  to  fix  up  public  citations  in 
Oxford  and  in  other  places,  for  his  personal  appearance 
before  the  pope  within  the  space  of  three  months.  In  the 
third,  he  commands  them  to  acquaint  the  king  and  his  son« 
with  the  heresy  of  WicklifF,  and  to  require  their  assistance 
for  its  effectual  extirpation. 

A  fourth  bull  was  addressed  to  the  king  himself,  desiring 
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his  royal  help  and  patronage  in  the  prosecution  of  the  heretic. 
And  lastly,  a  fifth  was  dispatched  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford ;  in  which  the  pope  laments  the  sloth  and  laziness  of 
the  chancellor  and  heads  of  the  university,  in  permitting 
tares  to  spring  up  among  the  pure  wheat.  WicklifF's  doc- 
trines, he  said,  would  subvert  both  church  and  state.  They 
ought  to  forbid  the  preaching  of  such  tenets,  and  assist  the 
bishops  in  their  endeavours  to  bring  the  offender  to  punish- 
ment. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  both  by  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  by  the  government  of  the  country,  these  bulls 
were  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt.  The  university  for 
a  long  time  were  disposed  wholly  to  reject  with  disgrace 
the  pontifical  injunctions ;  and  when  after  much  deliberation 
they  had  received  the  bull,  they  reftised  to  be  active  in 
giving  to  it  the  smallest  degree  of  effect. 

The  regency  and  parliament  of  England  manifested  their 
disapprobation  of  the  persecution  of  Wickliff,  in  a  manner 
which  must  have  mortified  the  haughty  pontiff  exceedingly. 
For  it  was  at  this  moment  that  they  chose  to  honour  this 
celebrated  Eeformer  with  their  confidence,  as  aforemen- 
tioned in  page  247* 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, however,  did  not  hesitate  to  execute  the  pope's  com- 
mands.    They  cited  Wickliff  to  appear  before  cj^tion  of 
them  at  St.  Paul's  in  London,  on  the  thirtieth  Wickuff : 
day  after  the  notice ;  and  this  interval  of  a  month     *  '  ^ 
was  by  him  wisely  employed  in  taking  precautions  for  his 
safety.     To  be  brief,  he  saw  no  way  of  evading  the  present 
storm  of  persecution,  but  by  putting  himself  at  once  under 
the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  long 
known  him,  and  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  learning 
and  integrity,  and  who  was  no  great  admirer  either  of  the 
monks  or  of  the  prelates. 

This  duke,  well  known  by  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
not  only  advised  Wickliff  to  obey  the  citation ;  but  also  in 

Crson,  together  with  Henry  Percy,  lord  marshal  of  Eng- 
id,  accompanied  him  to  ot.  Paul's.^  But  the  conduct  of 
these  great  personages  in  the  council,  I  fear,  added  no  real 
honour  to  the  cause  of  Wickliff. '  Sudbury  the  archbishop 
was  a  moderate  man,  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived  ;  but 
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Courtney,  the  bishop  of  London,  was  an  intemperate  bigot, 
no  doubt ;  yet  that  circumstance  will  not  justify  the  duke 
for  declaring  in  court,  that  ^^  rather  than  take  at  his  hands 
what  the  bishop  had  said  to  him,  he  would  drag  him  by  the 
hair  of  his  head  out  of  the  Church."  The  bystanders  heard 
these  words,  and  were  so  enraged,  that  they  cried  aloud 
"  they  would  rather  lose  their  lives  than  suffer  their  bishop 
to  be  so  contemptuously  treated."     The  court  was  com- 

Eelled  to  break  up  in  tumult  and  confusion  ;  and  it  would 
ave  given  real  pleasure  to  a  lover  of  Christian  reformation, 
if  he  could  have  discovered  any  proof  that  Wickliff  pro- 
tested against  the  disorderly  and  insolent  behaviour  of  his 
patrons.*  But  this  does  not  appear.  Nor  is  it  more  than 
historical  justice  to  say,  that  the  deportment  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  bishop  seems  to  have  been  more  unexception- 
able than  that  of  Wickliff  and  his  friends  in  this  transaction. 
Some  of  the  opinions  which  brought  upon  Wickliff  the 
indignation  of  the  hierarchy,  are  aflowed  by  Walsingham, 
who  always  strongly  supports  the  cause  of  popery,  to  have 
been, — **  that  the  church  of  Bome  was  not  the  head  of 
other  churches, — that  St.  Peter  was  not  superior  to  the 
other  Apostles  ; — and  that  the  pope,  in  the  power  of  the 
keys,  was  only  equal  to  a  common  priest."  These  were 
undoubtedly  the  sentiments  of  genuine  protestantism. 
What  he  further  asserted,  namely,  that  temporal  lords  and 
patrons  had  a  right  to  disseize  the  church  of  her  emolu- 
ments, in  case  of  misbehaviour,  was  a  sentiment  expressed 
in  too  indefinite  a  manner  to  be  made  matter  of  serious 
accusation ;  but  that  John  of  Gaunt  should  eagerly  support 
it,  is  what  might  be  expected  from  the  turbulent  and  violent 
character  of  that  nobleman. 

Wickliff  having  escaped,  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
mentioned,  those  severities  which  his  persecutors,  the  pope 
and  prelates,  had  no  doubt  intended  to  inflict,  paid  little 
regard  to  the  strict  charge  which  they  are  said  to  have 
given  him,  to  be  silent  in  future  respecting  all  the  subjects 
which  had  given  so  much  offence.  He  continued  in  the 
year  1377,  during  the  minority  of  Richard  the  Second,  to 


*  [Fuller's  observation  is  *  Well  might  the  Client  be  silent,  whilst  such 
counsel  pleaded  for  him.'    Cent.  xiv.  b.  iv.  s.  10.] 
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preach  and  instruct  the  people  with  unabated  zeal  and 
courage.* 

This  perseverance  in  the  good  cause  induced  the  Eng- 
lish prelates,  now  encouraged  by  the  decline  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster's  power  after  the  death  of  king  Edward  III.  to 
make  another  attempt  at  carrying  into  execution  the 
tyrannical  designs  of  the  Boman  Pontiff. 

The  "  heretic  **  was  not  disobedient  to  their  second  cita- 
tion ;  for  in  1378  we  find  him  before  the  same  papal  dele- 
gates, assembled  on  the  present  occasion,  not  in  ^j^jji^ 
ot.  Paul's,  but  in  the  more  private  archiepiscopal  cited  mm, 
chapel  at  Lambeth.  However,  many  of  the 
citizens  of  London,  who  revered  Wickliff,  forced  themselves, 
together  with  a  multitude  of  common  people,  into  the  chapel, 
where  they  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  and  exceedingly 
terrified  his  judges.  Moreover,  the  [mother  of  the  king, 
the]  widow  of  the  Black  Prince,  ordered  Sir  L.  CUfford  to 
go  and  peremptorily  forbid  them  to  proceed  to  any  defini- 
tive sentence.  Here  the  papal  advocate  Walsingham  loses 
aU  patience.  "  The  bishops,"  says  he,  "  who  had  professed 
themselves  determined  to  do  their  duty  in  spite  of  threats 
or  promises,  and  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  became 
so  mtimidated  during  the  examination  of  the  apostate,  that 
their  speeches  were  as  soft  as  oil,  to  the  public  loss  of  their 
dignity,  and  the  damage  of  the  whole  Church.  And  when 
Cuflford  pompously  delivered  his  message,  they  were  so 
overcome  with  fear,  that  you  would  have  thought  them  to 
be  as  a  man  that  heareth  not,  and  in  whose  mouth  are  no 
reproofi.  Thus,"  continues  the  historian,  "this  false 
teacher,  this  complete  hypocrite,  evaded  the  hand  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  could  no  more  be  called  before  the  same  prelates, 
because  their  commission  expired  by  the  death  of  the  pope 
Gregory  XL"! 

*  Foxe,  p.  491.  [Richard.  II.  a.d.  1377.1 
t  Fnller^B  observation  on  this  event  is  as  follows  : — The  bishops  were 

stmck  with  a  panic  fear And  the  person  of  this  John  Wickliff 

was  [so  saved  from  heavy  censure]  as  was  once  the  doctrine  of  his  godly 
namesake:  ^thet  feared  the  people,  (for  all  men  counted  john 
THAT  HE  WAS  A  PROPHET  INDEED.")  Mark  xi.  32.  [ChuTch  Hist.  Cent, 
xiv.  b.  iv.  s.  14.] 

The  prodigious  exertions  of  Wickliff,  and  the  harassing  persecutions  he 
underwent  in  1378,  are  said  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  a  dangerous  fit  of 
sickness,  which  brought  him  almost  to  the  point  of  death  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1379.    The  mendicant  friars  hearing  of  this,  immediately  se- 
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But  it  must  not  be  here  dissembled,  that  our  Reformer, 
though  evidently  still  protected  by  the  great,  did  not  rest 
his  safety  entirely  on  their  authority  and  interference.  He 
delivered  in  to  the  court  a  solemn  protest,  and  an  explana- 
tory qualification  of  several  of  his  positions  which  had  been 
deemed  erroneous  or  heretical.  His  very  best  friends  are 
ashamed  to  defend  this  part  of  his  conduct,  and  have  pro- 
nounced his  defence  to  be  unnatural,  forced,  artful,  and  un- 
manly.* From  the  few  instances  which  follow,  the  impar- 
tial reader  may  judge  for  himself,  how  far  Wickliff  in  this 
matter  acted  with  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  a  servant 
of  Christ. 

One  of  his  conclusions,  as  they  were  called,  exhibited 
in  the  convocation  of  the  bishops  held  at  Lambeth  was  this : 
"  All  the  race  of  mankind  here  on  earth,  except  Christ, 
have  no  power  simply  to  ordain,  that  St.  Peter  and  his 
successors  should  politically  rule  over  the  church  for  ever." 
His  explanation  before  the  assembly  was  to  this  efiect : 
"  This  Conclusion  is  self-evident ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  in 
man's  power  to  stop  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the 

?uick  and  the  dead."  It  seems  natural  to  infer  from  the 
Jonclusion  itself,  that  Wickliff  meant  to  assert  the  right  of 
mankind  to  subvert  the  political  authority  of  the  pope.  A 
bold  assertion  !  but,  at  the  same  time,  an  inestimable  truth, 

lected  a  committee  of  grave  doctors,  and  instructed  them  in  what  thev  were 
to  say  to  the  sick  man  who  had  so  grievously  offended  them.  And,  that 
the  message  mieht  be  the  more  solemn,  they  joined  with  them  four  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens,  whom  they  termed  Aldermen  of  the  Wards. 
These  commissioners  found  Wickliff  lying  in  hb  bed  ;  and  they  are  said 
first  of  aU  to  have  wished  him  health,  and  a  recovery  from  his  distemper. 
After  some  time  they  put  him  in  mind  of  the  many  and  great  injuries 
which  he  had  done  to  the  b^;ging  friars  by  his  sermqns  and  writings,  and 
exhorted  him,  that  as  he  had  now  very  little  time  to  live,  he  would,  like 
a  true  penitent,  bewail  and  revoke,  in  their  presence,  whatever  things  he 
had  said  to  their  disparagement.  JBut  Dr.  Wickliff^,  immediately  recover- 
ing strength,  caUed  his  servants  to  him,  and  ordered  them  to  raise  him  a 
little  on  his  pillows.    Which,  when  they  had  done,  he  said  with  a  loud 

voice,   ''I   SHALL   NOT   DIE,     BUT   LIVE,    AND    DECLARE    THE    EVIL    DEEDS 

OF  THE  FRIARS."  On  which  the  doctors,  and  the  other  deputies,  departed 
from  him  in  no  little  confusion.  Bale,  Appendix,  p.  469. 

*  [The  present  Editor  believes,  with  Messrs.  Vauehan  and  Le  Bas, 
that  a  perusal  of  the  whole  of  these  conclusions  and  explanations  will  con- 
vince any  one,  that  enough  was  left  unretracted  to  condemn  Wickliff^  in 
the  eyes  of  most  Ecclesiastics  of  that  day  ;  and  that  therefore  he  cannot 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  denied  anv  of  his  previously  advanced 
opinions  through  fear.  They  are  givjpn  by  Mr.  Vaughan  in  his  appendix  to 
the  Ist.  Vol.  No.  16.] 
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because  the  papal  power  was  founded  in  usurpation.  But 
the  explanation  of  the  Conclusion  renders  it  equivocal,  if  not 
altogether  nugatory. 

.^gain.  "There  is  no  example  of  Christ,  which  giveth 
power  to  his  disciples  to  excommunicate  any  subject,  espe- 
cially for  denying  clerical  claims  of  temporalities  ;  but  the 
contrary .**  This  is  a  part  of  WickliflTs  doctrine,  which  un- 
doubtedly was  levelled  at  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  possess 
any  kind  of  property ;  and  was  intended  to  be  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  setting  that  right  aside.  He  takes  care, 
however,  in  his  explanation,  to  avoid  the  direct  assertion  of 
his  real  sentiment,  by  saying  only,  "  This  is  declared  in 
that  doctrinal  principle,  taught  in  Scripture,  according  to 
which  we  believe  that  God  is  to  be  loved  above  all  things ; 
and  our  neighbour  and  enemy  are  to  be  loved  above  all 
temporal  goods :  for  the  law  of  God  cannot  be  contrary  to 
itself.'' 

Further :  "  When  the  pope  or  temporal  lords,  or  any 
other  persons,  shall  have  endowed  the  Church  with  tempo- 
ralities, it  is  lawful  for  them  to  take  away  the  same  tempo- 
ralities, as  it  were,  by  way  of  medicine  to  prevent  sin,  not- 
withstanding any  excommunication,  because  they  are  not 
given  but  under  a  condition." 

"  The  truth  of  this,"  says  he  in  his  explanation,  "  is  evi- 
dent ;  because  nothing  ought  to  hinder  a  man  from  per- 
forming the  principal  works  of  charity.  Yet,  God  forbid, 
that  by  these  words  occasion  should  be  given  to  the  lords 
temporal  to  take  away  the  goods  of  the  Church." 

I  need  make  no  remark  on  this  conclusion,  and  its  ex- 
planation. The  next  head  I  shall  mention  may  be  reduced 
to  the  same  class  of  sentiments ;  and  seems  to  show  the  in- 
consistency, which  I  am  exposing,  in  a  still  more  glaring 
manner. 

"  If  there  be  a  God,  the  temporal  lords  may  lawfully  and 
meritoriously  take  away  the  riches  of  the  Church,  when 
the  clergy  offend  habitually." 

Any  one,  who  observes  the  manner  in  which  Wickliff 
here  speaks  of  the  right  of  the  Church  to  worldly  posses- 
sions, and  compares  it  with  his  other  declarations  of  the 
same  kind,  will  not  easily  perceive  on  what  ground  he  suf- 
fered ecclesiastical  property  to  rest.     But  if  ne  was  sincere 
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in  the  following  explanation  of  this  Conclusion,  the  terms 
of  it  must  appear  perfectly  insignificant,*  and  he  may  seem 
to  have  expressed  in  very  equivocal  and  dangerous  lan- 
guage, a  tenet  in  itself  perfectly  harmless.  "  If,**  says  he, 
^^  there  be  a  God,  he  is  omnipotent :  if  so,  he  can  command 
the  lords  temporal  thus  to  act ;  and  if  he  may  thus  com- 
mand, they  may  lawfully  take  away  such  goods.  But  Grod 
forbid,  that  any  should  believe  my  intention  to  have  been, 
that  secular  lords  may  lawfully  take  away  whatsoever  goods 
they  please  by  their  own  naked  authority :  only  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church  they  may  do  so,  in  cases  and  in 
form  limited  by  the  laws." 

Candour  and  consistency  oblige  me  to  observe  that 
there  appear,  especially  in  this  last  case,  such  sophistica] 
methods  of  argument,  and  such  evasive  modes  of  speech, 
as  are  very  incompatible  with  the  character  of  a  pious  Ee- 
former.  In  some  of  the  English  manuscripts  of  Wickliff, 
the  pope  is  called  the  insolent  priest  of  Rome,t  Antichris- 
tian,  Bobber,  &c.  ;  but  nothing  of  this  sort  of  language  is 
found  in  his  Explanations  X  of  his  tenets.  I  am  much  in- 
clined to  believe  the  account  of  L'Enfant  in  these  transac- 
tions, because  he  is  an  author  in  general  extremely  accu- 
rate and  judicious ;  and  also,  because  nothing  is  more 
natural  than  for  a  man,  who,  in  the  confidence  of  great 
political  support,  had  carried  his  ideas  of  external  reforma- 
tion to  an  imwarrantable  length,  and  had  exhibited  too 
much  of  a  military  spirit,  on  finding  himself  deprived  of 
that  support,  to  sink  into  a  timidity,  which  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  artifice  and  dissimulation.  In  WicEliflTs  work, 
called  "  The  ffreat  Sentence  of  Excommunication  explain- 
ed," the  following  passage  appears  :  "  When  shall  we  see 
the  proud  priest  of  Rome  grant  plenary  indulgences  to  en- 
gage men  to  live  in  peace  and  charity,  as  he  does  to  engage 
Christians  to  murder  each  other  ?  "  A  severe  but  just  re- 
proof!   and  abundantly  verified   in   this   History  of  the 

•  Foxe  p.  494.  [Richard  11.  a.d.  1378.] 
t  [It  would  seem  a  sufficient  answer  to  this,  that  he  was  in  no  way 
callea  upon  to  use  such  language  :  but  Mr.  Vaughan  gives  good  reasons  for 
his  beliei,  that  these  writings  were  aU  subsequent  to  this  time  ;  and  the  very- 
circumstance,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  was  objected  to  him,  seems  corro- 
borative of  their  being  so.1 

J  L*Enfant  s  Hist,  of  Constance.  [1.  ii.  c.  67.] 
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Church  of  Christ.  But  such  boldness  and  severity  of  cen- 
sure, ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  spirit  of  martyr- 
dom.* In  this,  WicklifFwas  deficient.  It  will  also  ap- 
pear hereafter,  both  fix)m  the  history  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, and  from  some  extracts  of  this  Reformers  own 
writings,  that  though  he  expressly  condemned  all  ecclesias- 
tical property  whatever,  yet  he  himself  enjoyed  tithes,  and 
possessed  the  living  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire,  to  his 
death.t 

S.  Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  murdered  in 
the  insurrection  by  Wat  Tyler ;  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
primacy  by  William  Courtney ,J  who  had  ^ways  shown 
himself  one  of  WickliflTs  most  active  adversaries.  The  new 
archbishop  determined  to  use  all  the  authority  of  his  high 
office  to  crush  WickUff  and  his  followers.  He  was  not  dmy 
invested  with  the  consecrated  pall  from  Home,  till  the  sixth 
of  May  1382  ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  same  month 
he  called  together  a  court  of  select  bishops  and  doctors. 

The  memorandum  ^  in  the  ai*chbishop's  register  states, 
that  the  court  having  met  in  the  monastery  of  the  friars 
preachers,  certain  Conclusions  repugnant  to  the  determin- 
ations of  the  Church  were  laid  before  them  ;  and  that  after 
good  dehberation  they  met  again,  and  pronounced  ten  of 
the  Conclusions  heretical,  and  fourteen  erroneous  and  re- 
pugnant to  the  Church. 

It  does  not  appear  by  the  records,  that  WicklifF  himself 
was  cited  to  appear  berore  the  archbishop  ;  only  the  names 
of  a  few  persons  who  espoused  his  opinions  are  mentioned. 
Wickliff  IS  said  to  have  claimed  the  privilege  of  being  ex- 
empted from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  on  the  ground  of  being 
a  member  of  the  umversity,  and  holding  an  office  therein. 

There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  but  that  these  pro- 
ceedings were  levelled  chiefly  at  the  obnoxious  Reformer. 

*  [The  treatise  here  spoken  of  was  not  written  till  1383,  as  Mr.  Vaughan 
shews  from  internal  eviaence^  and  therefore  can  certainly  afford  no  proof 
of  Wickliff's  wantine  the  spirit  of  a  Martyr.  The  not  accurately  noting 
the  period  at  which  nis  difll^rent  treatises  were  written,  has  heen  a  great 
cause  of  Wickliff's  character  heing  much  misrepresented.] 

t  It  is  not  to  he  wondered  at,  that  he,  who  maintained,  'Hhat  tithes 
were  mere  alms/*  shonld  be  accused  of  supporting  the  seditious  practices 
of  Tyler,  Straw,  and  the  other  incendiaries  in  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
There  is  no  clear  evidence,  however,  that  Wickliff  ever  patronised  these 
men.  J  a.d.  1381.  §  WUkins,  Vol.  iii.  p.  157. 
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But  till  with  my  own  eyes  I  read  the  seventh  heretical 
article  in  the  page  above  referred  to  in  Wilkins's  Concilia, 
I  could  scarce  believe  it  possible  that  one  of  the  charges 
against  either  WickUff  or  his  followers,  should  be,  Deus 
debet  obedire  diabolo,  "  God  ought  to  obey  the  devil.** 
This  single  fact  shows  to  what  a  length  calumny  and  cre- 
dulity may  go,  when  men  are  heated  by  passion  and 
prejudice. 

However,  such  violence  and  misrepresentation  served 
but  in  the  end  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth.  WicklifF 
defended  his  opinions  with  spirit,  took  particular  notice  of 
this  charge,  and  gained  many  new  fKends.  "  Such  things," 
says  he,  "  do  they  invent  of  Catholic  men,  that  they  may 
blacken  their  reputation,  as  if  they  held  this  impious  opinion, 
that  God  is  a  devil ;  or  any  other  open  heretical  tenet ; 
and  they  are  prepared  by  false  and  slanderous  witnesses  to 
fix  such  heresies  on  good  men,  as  if  they  had  invented 
them."  * 

An  extraordinary,  but  well-authenticated  circumstance, 
proves  the  ability  and  address  of  Courtney.  At  the  instant 
when  the  extracts  from  the  writings  of  WicklifF  were  pro- 
duced, and  the  court  was  going  to  enter  upon  business  on 
the  seventeenth  of  May,  a  violent  earthquake  shook  the 
monastery.  The  affrighted  bishops  and  doctors  threw 
down  their  papers,  and  cried  out,  "  The  business  is  dis- 
pleasing to  God."  The  firm  and  intrepid  archbishop, 
coolly  and  quietly  chid  their  superstitious  fears ;  and  with 
great  promptitude  gave  the  matter  a  different  turn  :  "  K 
this  earthquake,"  said  he,  ^^  means  any  thing,  it  portends 
the  downfall  of  heresy.  For  as  noxious  vapours  are  con- 
fined in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  are  expelled  by  these 
violent  concussions,  so  through  our  strenuous  endeavours 
the  kingdom  must  be  purified  from  the  pestilential  opinions 
of  reprobate  men.  But  this  is  not  to  be  done  without 
great  commotion."  f 

Wickhff^  in  his  writings  often  alluded  to  this  accident, 
caUing  it  the  council  of  the  herydene,  which  is  the  old  Eng- 
lish word  for  earthquake. 

When  the  archbishop  and  his  court  had  condemned 
Wickliff 's  doctrines,  and  had  finished  the  business  for  which 
»  MS.  Bodl.  t  MS.  Bodl.  and  Chron.  Mon.  Alban. 
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they  had  met  together,  a  sermon  was  preached  at  the 
Church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  by  John  Cunningham,  a  distin- 
guished adversary  of  Wickliff.  At  this  sermon  we  are 
told  there  was  present,  among  others,  a  knight,  named 
Cornelius  Cloune,  who  was  a  great  favourer  of  the  Con- 
clusions then  condemned,  and  one  of  those  who  held  and 
taught  them ;  nor  would  he  believe  otherwise  of  the  sacra- 
ment, than  that  real  and  true  bread  was  present,  according 
to  WickUflTs  opinion. 

The  next  day,  being  the  Vigil  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the 
knight  went  to  the  same  convent  to  hear  mass.  Behold  I 
at  the  breaking  of  the  Host,  upon  casting  his  eye  towards 
the  friar  who  happened  to  celebrate  mass,  he  saw  in  his 
hands,  very  flesh,  raw  and  bloody,  and  divided  into  three 
parts.  Full  of  wonder  and  amazement,  he  called  his  squire, 
that  he  might  see  it ;  but  the  squire  saw  nothing  more  than 
usual.  Moreover,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  piece,  which 
was  to  be  put  iato  the  chahce,  the  knight  saw  this  name, 
JESUS,  written  in  letters  of  flesh,  all  raw  and  bloody ; 
which  ivas  very  wonderful  to  behold.  On  the  next  day, 
namely,  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Trinity^  the  same  friar 
preaching  at  Paul's  Cross,  told  this  story  to  all  the  people, 
and  the  knight  attested  the  truth  o£  it,  and  promised  that 
he  would  fight  and  die  in  that  cause  ;  for  that  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  there  was  the  very  body  of  Christ,  and 
not  bread  only,  as  he  had  formerly  believed.* 

Such  were  the  artifices  of  those,  who  at  that  time  zea- 
lously defended  the  popish  doctrines. 

I  have  taken  much  pains  to  reconcile  the  inconsistencies 
and  obscurities  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  accounts  of 
the  latter  part  of  Wickhff's  life.  Even  in  consulting  such 
authorities  as  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  I  find  erroneous  and 
contradictory  dates  of  one  of  the  most  material  original 
records.  I  believe  the  following  brief  account  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  truth. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  summer  of  1381,  Dr.  Barton, 
the  vice-chancellor^  or  chancellor,  as  he  is  called  in  the 
instrument  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  appeared  in  the 
public  schools  while  Dr.  Wickliff  was  sitting  in  the  chair ; 
and  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  twelve  doctors,  his  as- 

*  Knyghton  de  Event.  Aiigl.  2051. 
VOL.  IIL  S 
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sessors,  pronounced  the  professor  s  doctrines  respecting  the 
sacrament,  heretical. 

Wickliff,  upon  the  first  hearing  of  this  sentenccy  is  said 
to  have  been  put  to  some  confusion  ;  but  he  soon  recovered 
himself,  and  told  the  vice-chancellor,  that  neither  he  nor 
his  assistants  could  confute  the  opinions  they  had  ventiu^d 
to  condemn. 

From  this  sentence  the  professor  appealed  to  king 
Bichard ;  but  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  in  the  manu- 
scripts is  styled  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  faithfiil  son  of  the 
sacred  Church,  came  expressly  to  Oxford,  and  ordered 
Wickliff  to  harangue  no  more  on  that  subject.*  But  he 
did  not  choose  to  obey. 

At  length,  Courtney,  a  more  active  and  determined 
primate  than  his  predecessor  Sudbury,  finding  that  neither 
the  strong  measures  which  had  been  taken  at  Oxford,  nor 
his  own  subsequent  proceedings  at  the  Earthquake-council, 
availed  to  the  silencing  of  the  audacious  heretic,  devised 
the  following  expedients,  which  enabled  him  at  least  to  rid 
the  university  of  the  man  whose  person  had  hitherto  been 
sheltered  under  academical  immunities. 

1.  He  obtained  the  king's  patent,  empowering  the  arch- 
bishop  and  his  suffiragans  to  arrest  and  imprison  all  persons 
who  privately  or  publicly  should  maintain  the  heresies  in 
question. 

2.  He  also  obtained  the  king's  patent,  directed  to  the 
chancellor  and  proctors  at  Oxford,  appointing  them  In- 
quisitors-general, and  ordering  them  to  banish  and  expel 
from  the  university  and  town  of  Oxford  all  who  were  advo- 
cates of  Wickliff's  heresies,  and  even  all  who  should  dare 
to  receive  into  their  inns  or  houses  Wickliff  himself,  or  any 
other  of  his  friends,  suspected  of  the  like.f 

From  this  storm  Wickliff  thought  proper  to  retire,  and 
the  haughty  archbishop  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
man  he  so  much  disliked,  compelled  to  retreat  before  his 
power,  to  Lutterworth,  an  obscure  part  of  the  kingdom. 

From  a  concise  account  of  the  writings  and  public  lec- 
tures of  Wickliff,  with  which  we  purpose  to  gratify  the 
reader,  J  it  will  distinctly  appear  in  what  manner  he  com- 

♦  WilWns,  Vol.  iii.  p.  171.  t  Ibid.  p.  156,  and  166. 

I  Page  265,  &c.   of  this  Volume. 
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bated  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  At  the  end 
of  one  of  his  English  Confessions  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar,  he  declared,  that  one-third  of  the  clergy  were  on  his 
side,  and  would  support  him  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 
He  was,  however,  condemned  by  the  university,  for  holding 
heretical  opinions  in  this  matter ;  and,  from  the  vice-chan- 
cellor's decree,*  WickliflTs  Confessions,  and  other  docu- 
ments, we  may  form  some  judgment,  though  by  no  means 
a  decisive  one,  what  those  opinions  really  were.  Our  Re- 
former has  been  charged  with  explaining  and  qualifying 
his  meaning,  in  an  artful  manner,  after  he  had  appealed  to 
the  secular  arm  in  vain  ;  but  here  again  the  reader  must 
determine  for  himself  how  far  the  accusation  is  well  founded. 
It  is  certain,  [as  has  been  mentioned  above,]  that  his 
powerful  patron,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  deserted  him  on 
this  occasion^  and  advised  him  to  submit  to  his  natural 
judges ;  influenced,  it  is  said,  by  his  dread  of  the  strength 
of  the  hierarchy,  as  well  as  by  scruples  of  conscience. 

And  soon  after  this,  Wicldiff  published  a  long,  obscure, 
and  equivocal  sort  of  Confession,  J  which  by  his  enemies 
has  been  termed  a  retractation  of  his  sentiments.  § 

Whoever  carefully  examines  the  original  records,  will 
soon  be  convinced  that  the  merits  of  this  Reformer  have 
been  considerably  exaggerated.  His  inconsistencies  may 
indeed  be  palliated,  and  in  part  excused.  I  am  apt  to 
believe  also,  that  in  his  latter  days  he  thought  more  mo- 
derately, and  altered  some  of  his  wild  and  irregular  notions 
concerning  property :  besides,  there  are  such  undoubted 
proofs  of  his  laborious  and  indefatigable  care  in  religion, 
and  of  his  sound  comprehension  of  the  essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  his  general  probity,  integrity,  and  innocence 
of  life,  that  I  shoiud  be  extremely  sorry,  if,  in  any  one 
instance,   he   may  reasonably  be  suspected  of  deliberate 

♦  Page  272,  &c.  of  thw  Volume. 
X  [The  Sudbury  Register  says,  '  Incepit  confessionem  quandam  facere 
io  aa&,  continebatnr  omnia  error  pristinus  (sed  secretius  sub  relamine  vario 
TerboTum)  in  auk  dixit,  suum  conceptum  et  nisus  est  suam  scntentiam 

Srobare,  sed  Telut  hsreticus  pertinax  refutavit  omnes  doctores  de  secundo 
[iUenario  in  materia  de  Sacramento  Altaris,  et  dixit  omnes  errasse  prster 
Berengarium  ....  dixit  palam  Sathanam  solutum  et  potestatem  habere 
in  Magiatro  aententiarnm  et  in  omnibus  qui  fidem  Catholicam  prsdica- 
verant.*    Wilk.  Cone.  Vol.  iii.  p.  171.  in  Le  Bas's  life  of  WickliflF-l 
§  Vid-  WickliflTs  Confession.   [See  App.  to  Lewis's  Life,  No.  16.  p.  272.] 

S  2 
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hypocrisy.  That  he  sought  Divine  truth,  and  seriously  en- 
deavoured both  to  teach  and  to  practise  it,  the  general 
tenor  of  his  life  evinces ;  the  testimony  also  of  the  best  and 
most  upright  men  who  lived  nearest  his  times,  is  unequivo- 
cal in  his  favour.  The  great  benefit  likewise  resulting 
from  his  labours  both  in  England  and  Bohemia,  seems  to 
show  that  God  honoured  him  with  Evangelical  fruitfulness, 
though  it  must  be  owned,  that  many  of  his  disciples  appear 
on  the  whole  to  have  been  better  Christians  than  himself. 
That  he  was  really  pious,  can  hardly  be  doubted :  and  one 
point  of  instruction  may  in  some  measure  compensate  the 
pain  which  every  lover  of  truth  must  feel  at  the  discovery 
of  his  inconsistencies.  It  is  this  :  Let  serious  divines  cease 
to  immerse  themselves  in  political  concerns  :  Politics  *  was 
the  rock  on  which  this  great  and  good  man  spht ;  and  in 
this  case  it  clearly  appeared,  that  the  work  of  God  is  not 
to  be  carried  on  by  "  the  arm  of  flesh.** 

[Wickliff]  continued  to  the  end  of  his  days,  in  the  un- 
remitted exercise  of  zealous  pastoral  labours  in  his  parish 
church  of  Lutterworth :  he  persevered  in  attacking  the 
abuses  of  popery  by  his  writings  against  the  mendicants, 
against  transubstantiation,  and  against  indulgences;  and 
he  produced  a  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Latin  into 
the  English  tongue.  This  work  alone  suflBiced  to  render 
his  name  immortal.  The  value  of  it  was  unspeakable  ; 
and  his  unwearied  pains  to  propagate  the  genuine  doc- 
trines of  revelation  among  mankind,  indicated  the  steady 
zeal  with  which  he  was  endowed:  while  the  rage,  with 
which  the  hierarchy  was  inflamed  against  a  work  so  unde- 
niably  seasonable,    demonstrated,    that    the   ecclesiastical 

*  [It  certainly  does  not  appear  to  the  present  Editor,  that  WickliflF  can 
be  j«stly  censured  for  unnecessarily  engaj?ing  in  political  matters.  Politics 
seem  to  have  sought  WicklifF,  and  not  WickliflF  politics  ;  and  so  far  was 
he  from  giving  any  improper  countenance  to  secularity,  either  by  word  or 
deed,  that  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  endeavouring  to  unsecularize  an 
almost  totally  secularized  clergy  ;  and  in  his  own  person  he  exhibited  an 
example  of  dilieent  attention  to  strictly  clerical  duties,  when  generally 
speaking  those  duties  were  altogether  neglected.  The  man  who  first  trans- 
lated the  whole  Bible  into  his  native  language ;  and  manfully  combated 
the  common  reasons  urced  against  its  general  perusal :  who  was  a  diligent 
Divinity  Lecturer ;  and  who  has  left  behind  him  nearly  three  hundred 
sermons,  or  sketches  of  sermons  which  he  had  delivered  to  his  own  flock, 
mav  be  a  fitting  example  for  all  clergymen  to  set  before  them  :  but  can 
with  no  propriety  be  pointed  out  as  a  beacon  to  warn  them  against  immers- 
ing themselves  in  politics.] 
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rulers  hated  the  light,  and  would  not  come  to  the  light, 
lest  their  deeds  should  be  reproved.* 

WickliflT,  in  one  place,  defines  the  church  to  be  the 
congregation  of  just  men  for  whom  Christ  shed  his  blood. 
And  in  others  he  speaks  thus :  "  Scripture  is  the  faith  of 
the  Church,  and  the  more  it  is  known  in  an  orthodox 
sense,  the  better ;  therefore  as  secular  men  ought  to  know 
the  faith,  the  Divine  word  is  to  be  taught  them  in  what- 
ever language  is  best  known  to  them.  The  truth  of  the 
faith  is  clearer  and  more  exact  in  the  Scripture,  than  the 
priests  know  how  to  express  it ;  and  if  one  may  say  so, 
there  are  many  prelates  who  are  ignorant  of  Scripture,  and 
others  who  conceal  things  contained  in  it.  It  seems  useful 
therefore  that  the  faithful  should  themselves  search  and  dis- 
cover the  sense  of  the  faith,  by  having  the  Scriptures  in  a 
language  which  they  know  and  understand.  Christ  and 
his  apostles  converted  men,  by  making  known  to  them  the 
Scriptures  in  that  language  which  was  familiar  to  them. 
Why  then  ought  not  the  modern  disciples  of  Christ  to  col- 
lect fra^ents  from  the  loaf;  and,  as  they  did,  clearly  open 
the  Scnptures  to  the  people,  that  they  may  know  them  ? 
The  apostle  teaches,  that  we  must  all  stand  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and  be  answerable  for  all  the  goods 
intrusted  to  us  ;  it  is  necessary  therefore,  that  the  faithful 
should  know  these  goods  and  the  use  of  them,  that  they 
may  give  a  proper  answer.  For  the  answer  by  a  prelate 
or  an  attorney  will  not  then  avail,  but  every  one  must 
answer  in  his  own  person."  f 

In  this  manner  did  our  zealous  Reformer  argue  for  the 
propriety  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  English 
language. 

In  his  prologue  to  the  translation,  he  informs  us  of  the 
method  in  which  he  proceeded,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition he  met  with,  and  the  clamours  that  were  raised 
against  him  on  the  account.  1.  He,  with  several  who 
assisted  him,  got  together  all  the  Latin  Bibles  they  could, 
which  they  diligently  collated  and  corrected,  in  order  that 
they  might  have  one  Latin  Bible  near  the  truth.  In  the 
next  place,  they  collected  the  ordinary  comments,  with 
which   they  studied  the  text  so  as  to  make  themselves 

*  John  iii.  20.  t  Great  Sentence.— Spec.  Sccul.— Doctr.  Christ. 
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masters  of  its  sense  and  meaning.  Lastly,  they  consulted 
the  old  grammarians  and  ancient  divines,  respecting  the 
hard  words  and  sentences.  After  all  this  was  done,  Wick- 
lifF  then  set  about  the  translation,  which  he  resolved,  should 
NOT  be  a  literal  one,  but  so  as  to  express  the  meaning  as 
clearly  as  he  could.* 

I  know  no  person  of  ecclesiastical  eminence,  whose  life 
and  character  have  cost  me  more  thought  and  care  than 
WicklifF's.  And  after  all,  there  is  not  much  to  record  that 
deserves  the  peculiar  attention  of  godly  persons.  I  have 
consulted  the  best  authorities,  and  in  scrutinizing  their 
contents  have  been  mortified  to  find,  that  I  could  not  con- 
scientiously join  with  the  popular  cry  in  ranking  this  man 
amongst  the  highest  worthies  of  the  Church.  A  political 
spirit,  as  we  have  seen,  deeply  infected  his  conduct.  It 
nevertheless  remains  true,  that  sincere  Christians,  and  more 
particularly  the  Protestants  of  all  succeeding  ages,  are 
Dound  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the  Divine  goodness,  for 
that  there  actually  existed  in  the  personal  character  of 
Wickliff  **  some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord ; "  t  t^**  such 
a  character  was  providentially  raised  up  at  the  very  time  it 

*  A  specimen  or  two  of  WickliiTs  New  Testament^  in  the  old  English  of 
his  time,  may  not  be  displeasing  to  the  reader. 

Matt.  xi.  25, 26.  "  In  thilke  tyme  Jhesus  answeride  &  seid,  I  knowleche 
to  thee,  Fadir,  Lord  of  Hevene  &  of  earthe,  for  thon  hast  hid  these  thlngis 
fro  wise  men  and  redy,  and  hast  schewid  hem  to  litil  children.  So,  Fadir  ; 
for  so  it  was  plesynge  to  fore  thee." 

John  X.  26—20,  "  Ye  beleven  not,  for  ye  ben  not  of  my  scheep.  My 
Bcheep  heren  my  vois,  and  I  knowe  hem,  and  thei  suen  me.  And  I  gyve 
to  hem  everlastynge  life,  and  thei  schulen  not  perische,  withonten  end  ;  & 
noon  schal  rauysche  hem  fro  myn  bond.  That  thing  that  my  Fadir  gaf 
to  me,  is  more  than  alle  tbingis :  &  no  man  may  rauysche  from  my  Fadris 
bond.     I  &  the  Fadir  ben  oon.*' 

Rom.  ix.  12.  '^  It  was  seid  to  him,  that  the  more  schulde  serve  the  lease  : 
as  it  is  writun,  I  louyde  Jacob,  but  I  hatide  Esau.  What  therfore  schulen 
we  seie  ?  wher  wickidnesse  be  anentis  God  1  God  forbede.  For  he  seith 
to  Moises,  I  schal  have  mercy  on  whom  I  have  mercy,  and  I  schal  ghyve 
mercy  on  whom  I  have  mercy.  Therefore,  it  is  not  neither  of  man 
willynge,  neither  rennynge  ;  but  of  God  hauynge  mercy.  And  the  Scrip- 
ture seith  to  Farao,  For  to  this  thing  have  I  styrrid  thee,  that  I  schewe  m 
thee  my  vertu,  and  that  my  name  be  teeld  in  al  erthe.  Therefore,  of  whom 
God  wole,  he  hath  mercy  :  and  whom  he  wole,  he  endurith.  Thanne  seith 
thou  to  me,  what  is  sought  ghit,  for  who  withstondith  his  will  ?  Oo  man, 
what  art  thou  that  answerist  to  God  !  Wher  a  maad  thing  seith  to  him 
made  it,  What  hast  thou  maad  me  so  ?  Wher  a  pottere  of  cley  hath  not 
power  to  make,  of  the  same  gobet,  oo  vessel  into  onour,  a  nothir  into  dis- 
pyt !  "  (N.B. — This  being  a  passage  frequently  quoted  in  controversy,  it  is 
supposed,  that  very  particular  pains  were  taken  with  it  by  the  translator.) 
t  1  Kings  xiv,  13. 
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was  80  much  wanted  ;  and,  that  from  his  labours  consider- 
able benefit  accrued  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  upon  the  Continent.  * 

The  Editor  of  the  second  and  subsequent  editions  of  this 
Work,  takes  occasion  in  this  place  to  express  his  most  entire 
concurrence  in  opinion  with  the  Author,  respecting  the 
difficulties  that  have  occurred  in  attempting  to  give  such  an 
account  of  this  Reformer  as  should  accord  with  the  plan  of 
this  History.  No  leading  character  of  real  godliness  has 
required  one-tenth  part  of  the  time,  which  in  this  case  has 
been  found  necessary  for  the  separation  of  truth  from  error, 
and  the  elucidation  of  facts  which  appear  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  The  mistakes  made  by  authors  of  integrity,  in 
dates  and  in  representations  of  circumstances,  are  numerous ; 
and  so  are  the  instances  of  the  prejudice  and  heat  of  party- 
writers.  They  who  are  well  versed  in  this  abstruse  species 
of  biography,  know  perfectly  well  why  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  preserve  at  all  times  a  complete  and  orderly  connexion 
between  the  parts  of  the  materials  :  and  those  who  are  not 
80  well  versed,  will  be  candid  enough  to  take  for  granted, 
that  though  certainly  a  great  deal  is  recorded  about  Wick- 
liffy  yet  it  is  so  discordant  and  contradictory  as  to  be 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  incapable  of  an  orderly 
digestion. 

The  arrangement  adopted  by  the  deceased  Author  of 
the  History  cannot,  it  should  seem,  be  much  mended ;  and 
if  the  Editor  has  been  able  to  enrich  the  narrative,  or 
render  it  more  perspicuous,  his  success  is  chiefly  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  advantages  he  has  possessed  over  his  worthy 
relative,  in  having  easy  access  to  numerous  very  scarce 
books  and  manuscripts,  which,  however,  he  scruples  not  to 
say,  he  has  examined  with  extraordinary  patience. 

He  is  not  sure,  whether,  with  a  view  to  gratify  some 
persons  who  expressed  a  wish  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
this  early  Reformer,  he  may  not  have  introduced  more  cir- 
cumstances of  a  secular  nature,  than  the  author  would  have 
judged  suitable  for  the  plan  of  his  History  of  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

[The  reader  will  probably  have  perceived  from  the  notes 

*  A  Bohemian  gentleman^  who  Btudicd  at  Oxford,  cArrie<l  Wicklift'» 
books  into  Bohemia, 
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which  have  been  added,  that  the  present  editor  feels  himself 
constrained  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  Milners  in  their 
estimate  of  the  character  of  Wickliff.  Let  it  be  granted 
that  some  of  his  opinions  were  exceptionable,*  some  fanciful 
and  some  very  obscurely  enunciated ;  yet  after  all  deduc- 
tions, it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  in  a  very  dark  period 
he  was  a  light  which  God  used  to  guide  not  a  few  to  the 
path  which  leadeth  unto  life  eternal  ;  and  though  it  may 
DC  true  that  his  merits  as  a  Reformer,  have  by  some  been 
rated  too  high,  the  man  who  did  what  he  could  to  roll 
away  the  stone  which  had  for  centuries  prevented  our  fore- 
fathers from  drawing  for  themselves  the  waters  of  life,  and 
who,  against  the  strong  ones  of  the  earth  boldly  maintained 
the  right  of  all,  low  as  well  as  high,  to  drink  thereof,  will 
never  be  thought  by  any  who  duly  appreciate  the  value  of 
those  purifying  streams,  not  to  have  rendered  most  impor- 
tant aid  towaras  the  cleansing  of  the  visible  Church  from 
its  then  manifold  defilements.  But  he  advanced  opinions 
at  one  time  which  at  another  he  explained  away.  I  have 
shewn  that  inattention  to  the  date  of  his  several  treatises' 
has  caused  this  to  be  thought  to  be  the  case  when  there 
was  really  no  ground  for  it ;  and  though  Anthony  a  Wood  t 
after  Knighton  has  chosen  to  speak  of  Wickliff  as  giving 
way  and  making  a  full  recantation,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  six  several  antagonists  would  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  answer  his  confession  immediately  after  its  publica- 
tion, had  it  contained  any  full  retractation  of  his  former 
opinions ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  continued  to 
be  held  in  the  very  highest  esteem  amongst  his  own  follow- 
ers, had  he  exhibited  any  great  inconsistency  either  in  this 
or  in  any  other  part  of  his  conduct.:^:] 

*  [Much  lias  beeD  said  about  WicklifTs  opinions  on  Church  property,  as 
bein^  utterly  subversive  of  it,  and  passfiges  might  be  selected  especially  firom 
his  Trialogus,  which  would  seem  to  place  it  upon  a  most  precarious  tenure  : 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this  respect  he  did  out  hold  the  same 
sentiments  as  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses  ;  and  as  they  do  not  appear 
practically  to  have  carried  these  ideas  to  any  mischievous  extreme^  so  nei- 
ther is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  done  so.^ 

t  [Anth.  a  Wood's  Oxford,  p.  189.  Vaughan's  Life.  Vol.  ii.  p.  121.] 

t  [The  present  Editor  does  not  jprofess  to  have  examined  any  of  Wick- 
liflrs  writings  still  in  Manuscript,  but  some  portions  of  his  writings  have 
been  printed  since  Milner*s  time  ;  and  he  has  likewise  had  the  advantage 
of  Dr.  Vaughan's  valuable  researches,  both  in  his  Life  of  Wickliff,  and  m 
his  observations  in  the  volume  recently  published  by  the  Wycliflfe  Society.] 
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WiCKLiFF  died  in  peace  at  Lutterworth,  of  the  palsy, 
in  the  year  1384.  On  the  28th  of  December,  wickiiffdied, 
when  he  was  attending  divine  service,  in  his  a.d.1384. 
church  at  Lutterworth,  he  was  attacked  by  a  stroke  of  the 
palsy.  And  his  tongue,  in  particular,  was  so  much  affected 
that  he  never  spoke  again. 

The  bigoted  papists  gloried  in  his  death  ;  and  one  of 
them  has  insultea  his  memory  unmercifully  :  "  It  was  re- 
ported," says  Walsingham.  "  that  he  had  prepared  accusa- 
tions and  blasphemies,  which  he  had  intended,  on  the  day 
he  was  taken  ill,  to  have  uttered  in  his  pulpit  against 
Thomas  k  Becket,  the  saint  and  martyr  of  the  day  ;  but 
by  the  judgment  of  God  he  was  suddenly  struck,  and  the 
palsy  seized  his  limbs ;  and  that  mouth,  which  was  to  have 
spoken  huge  things  against  God,  and  his  Saint,  and  the 
holy  Church,  was  miserably  drawn  aside,  and  afforded  a 
frightful  spectacle  to  the  beholders.  His  tongue  was 
speechless,  and  his  head  shook,  showing  plainly  that  the 
curse  of  God  was  upon  him.* 

In  the  year  1410  his  works  were  burned  at  Oxford,  and 
in  the  year  1415,  the  council  of  Constance  f  declared  that 
Wickliff  had  died  an  obstinate  heretic  ;  and  ordered  his 
bones,  if  they  could  be  distinguished  from  the  bones  of  the 
faithfiil,  to  be  dug  up  and  thrown  upon  a  dunghill.  This 
sentence  was  not  executed  till  thirteen  years  after,  when 
orders  for  that  purpose  were  sent  by  Pope  Martin  V.  to  R. 
Fleming,  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  diocesan  of  Lutterworth. 
Accordingly,  the  bishop's  officers  took  the  bones  out  of  the 
grave,  where  they  had  lain  undisturbed  forty-four  ^.^  ^^^^ 
years,  burnt  them,  and  cast  the  remaining  ashes  burnt, 
mto  an  adjoining  brook.  J 

But  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  previous  both  to  this,  and 

*  The  Tiomoath  Chronicle  and  Walsingham  say,  that  it  was  the  day 
after,  29th  December,  being  the  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  whom  the 
Romish  church  styles  a  saint  and  a  martyr. 

t  Among  the  forty-five  articles  of  WickliflTs  doctrines,  (Page  348  of 
this  Vol.)  condemned  at  Constance  in  1415,  I  observe  the  sixth  to  be  the 
rery  same  with  that  which  stands  the  seventh  among  those  pronounced 
heretical  by  Courtney  and  his  council  in  1382  :  "  God  ought  to  obe^  the 
devil."  I  have  allowed  in  general  that  the  council  of  Constance  did  not 
misrepresent  the  opinions  of  Wickliff.  But  this  article  certainly  ought  to 
be  excepted  ;  and  a  diligent  examination,  were  it  worth  while,  might  pro- 
bably discover  others  in  the  same  predicament. 

J  L'Enfant,  231.— Fuller,  171.  [Cent.  xv.  b.  iv.  s.  51—9. 
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also  to  the  burning  of  his  bones  by  order  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  a  testimonial  was  publicly  given,  by  the  uni- 
Twtimoniid  ycrsity  of  Oxford,  to  his  chiaracter,  dated  in  the 
A!!b.f406.'  year  1406,  which  declares,*  **  That  all  his  con- 
duct through  life  was  sincere  and  commendable  ;  that  his 
conversation  from  his  youth  upward,  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  so  praiseworthy  and  honest,  that  never  at  any 
time  was  there  a  particle  of  suspicion  raised  against  him  ; 
and  that  he  vanquished  bv  the  force  of  the  ^riptures  all 
such  as  slandered  Christ  s  reUgion.  God  forbid  that  our 
prelates  should  condemn  such  a  man  as  an  heretic,  who  has 
written  better  than  any  others  in  the  university,  on  logic, 
philosophy,  divinity,  morality,  and  the  speculative  arts-**  f 
This  honourable  testimony  shows  that  the  speculative  errors 
of  WicklifF  were  not  attended  with  practical  consequences ; 
and  that  sedition  in  Church  and  State,  was  never  meant  to 
be  encouraged  by  that  Reformer,  though  the  enormities  of 
the  age  induced  him  much  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  discre- 
tion in  his  attempts  to  oppose  them. 

II. — THE    RELIGIOUS    SENTIMENTS    OF   WICKLIFF. 

The  distinguishing  tenet  of  Wickliff,  in  religion,  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  election  of  grace.  J  He  calls  the  Church 
an  assembly  of  predestinated  persons.  To  those  who  said 
that  God  did  not  every  thing  for  them,  but  that  their  own 
merits  contributed  in  part  to  salvation,  he  replied  with  a 
short  prayer,  "  Heal  us  gratis,  O  Lord  1  **  Those  who  have 
diligently  studied  the  sacred  volumes,  and  also  the  writings 
of  truly  pious  Christians,  will  understand  how  evangelically 
humble  this  Eeformer  might  be  in  the  use  of  such  doctrine, 

♦  [Foxe :  Richard,  IL  a.d.  1834.  p.  516.1 
t  I  find  the  authenticity  of  this  testimonial  has  been  doubted  ;  and  we 
are  told  that  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  among  the  letters  and  registers  of 
the  university  of  Oxford.-— There  is,  howerer,  very  considerable  evidence 
that  it  is  not  spurious.  Great  liberties,  in  those  violent  times,  were  fre- 
quently taken  with  registers  and  other  documents.  For  example,  the  in- 
stitution of  WicklifF  to  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  is  not  to  be  found,  in 
the  registers  of  the  bishops  of  the  diocese.— Lewis,  191.  Antiq.  Ox.  203. 

X  [We  are  predestinated  (he  remarks^  that  we  may  obtain  divine  ac- 
ceptance and  become  holy,  having  received  that  grace  through  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  by  which  we.  are  rendered  finally  pleasing  to  God  :  and 
to  me  it  appears  that  this  grace,  which  is  called  the  grace  of  predestination, 
or  the  charity  of  final  i)er8everance,  cannot  by  any  means  faU.  Trial  3. 7.] 
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and  at  the  same  time,  how  sincerely  laborious  in  inculcating 
whatever  belongs  to  genuine  piety  and  virtue,  in  opposition 
to  the  Pharisaic  superstitions  of  the  times.  And  if  any  one 
be  inclined  to  doubt  this,  let  him  consider  that  the  eleventh 
article  of  our  own  Church  says,  that  we  are  accounted 
righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Saviour,  by 
faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  and  deservings  ;  and  yet 
no  sound  divine  conceives  that,  for  this  reason,  any  man  is 
released  from  the  duty  of  obeying  God's  commandments, 
and  of  abounding  in  all  the  fruits  of  a  pure  and  evangelical 
faith.*  In  our  account  of  the  proceedmgs  of  the  council  of 
Constance,  p.  348,  it  [will]  appear  that  the  heretical  opi- 
nions of  Wickliff  were  digested  into  forty-five  specific  arti- 
cles, and  unanimously  condemned  by  that  assembly.  Two 
of  those  articles  were,  viz. 

Article  26.  The  prayer  of  the  reprobate  is  of  no  avail ; 
and. 

Article  27.  All  things  happen  from  absolute  necessity.^ 

The  manner  in  which  this  great  man  defended  the  latter, 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  deep  thinker  and  a  skilful  dis- 
putant. 

Our  Lord,  says  he  in  his  Trialogus,  aflSrmed  that  such 
or  such  an  event  should  come  to  pass.  Its  accomplishment, 
therefore,  was  unavoidable.  The  antecedent  is  necessary  ; 
by  parity  of  argument  the  consequent  is  so  too.  The  con- 
sequent is  not  m  the  power  of  any  created  being,  forasmuch 
as  the  declarations  of  Christ,  and  the  elections  of  his  mind, 
are  not  liable  to  accidents.  And  therefore,  as  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  but  that  Christ  hath 
foretold  certain  events,  those  events  must  necessarily  come 
to  pass.  The  same  kind  of  argument  will  demonstrate 
every  event  to  be  necessary,  the  future  existence  of  which 

*  PersoiiB  of  an  Arminian  way  of  thinking,  are  very  apt  to  consider  all 
Calvinistie  doctrine  as  of  an  Antinomian  tendency  ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
the  Calvinist  too  frequently  reproaches  the  Arminian  for  being  of  a  legal 

Sirity  and  for  denying  the  free  and  unmerited  salvation  of  men  by  Jesus 
mat.  Neither  party  should  repressed  with  consequences  which 
THBT  THEMSELVES  DISAVOW.  This  verv  important  position  is  clearly 
stated,  and  well  defended  by  Burnet.  See  Preface  to  Exposition  of  xxxix. 
Articles,  p.  8.  The  writer  of  this  History  is  often  called  upon  to  form  the 
best  estimate  he  can  of  religious  characters ;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  ob- 
servanoe  of  the  rule  just  mentioned,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  It  is 
not  his  province  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  nice  theological  or  meta- 
physical questions.  t  L'Enfant. 
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hath  been  previously  determined  by  God :  and  it  will  make 
no  difference,  in  whatever  manner,  or  by  whatever  after- 
discoveries  in  time,  it  may  have  pleased  God  to  inform  us 
that  he  had  actually  determined  so,  before  the  creation  of 
the  world.  If  the  thing  be  clearly  and  necessarily  so, 
namely,  that  Gt)d  did  predetermine  any  event,  the  conse- 
quence is  inevitable  ;  that  event  must  take  place.  Now 
what  can  prevent  future  events  from  having  been  predeter- 
mined by  the  Deity  ?  Want  of  knowledge  ?  inconstancy 
of  will  ?  efficacy  of  impediments  to  interrupt  his  purpose  ? 
But  with  respect  to  God  there  is  no  room  for  any  of  these 
suppositions.  Every  future  event  must  therefore  necessarily 
take  place.* 

Wickliff  states  the  above  argument,  drawn  from  the 
prophecies  of  our  Lord,  with  great  triumph.  It  had  puz- 
zled, he  said,  the  very  best  reasoners ;  and  by  its  brilliancy 
had  absolutely  confounded  superficial  divines :  among  whom 
he  reckons  the  then  bishop  of  Armagh,  who  owned  that  he 
had  laboured  for  twenty  years  to  reconcile  the  fi^e-wiU  of 
man  with  the  certain  completion  of  Christ's  predictions  : 
and,  after  all,  saw  no  way  of  evading  the  conclusion  in  fa- 
vour of  necessity,  but  by  allowing  that  Christ  might  possi- 
bly have  been  mistaken,  and  have  misinformed  his  Church 
in  regard  to  future  events. 

From  this  and  similar  passages,  it  has  been  concluded 
that  Wickliff  was  a  fatalist.  The  whole  question  turns 
upon  the  meaning  of  such  expressions  as,  "  sicut  necessario 
Christus  illud  asseruit,  ita  necessario  illud  eveniet."  The 
just  interpretation  of  which,  according  to  Wickliff's  ideas, 
is  given,  I  think,  in  the  translation  above.  He  never 
meant  to  say  that  Christ  was  not  a  free  agent,  but  merely 
that  it  was  absolutely  certain,  and  could  not  be  otherwise, 
that  Christ  had  made  such  or  such  declarations.  I  am 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  three  reasons  : — 1.  From  hav- 
ing very  diligently  considered  the  passage  itself,  as  it  stands 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  the  Trialogus. 
2.  From  observing  that  some  of  those  who  have  thought 
differently,  have  probably  never  seen  the  Trialogus  itself. 
The  book  is  very  scarce,  and  they  do  not  refer  to  it,  but 
only  to  certain  extracts  from  it  by  Widefort,  who  was  an 

*  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  9.  Trialog. 
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enemy,  and  gives  them  unfairly  :  And,  3.  by  attending  to 
Wickliff*s  sentiments  as  they  are  delivered  in  other  parts 
of  that  work.  In  book  the  second,  chapter  the  fourteenth, 
he  says  ;  "  If  you  ask,  what  is  the  real  cause  of  the  eternal 
decrees  of  God  before  they  are  made  ;  the  answer  is,  the 
WILL  OF  God,  or  God  himself  : "  And  again,  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  the  first  book,  where  the  author  is  treating 
particularly  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  he  expressly 
affirms,  that  the  Divine  energy  acts  with  the  most  perfect 
fireedom,  though  the  effects  produced  by  it  must  necessarily 
happen.  "  Quantum  ad  libertatem  divinae  potentiae,  patet 
quod  est  summd  libera,  et  tamen  quicquid  facit,  necessario 
eveniet." 

"  That  the  Supreme  Being  acts  in  the  most  exact  con- 
formity to  his  own  decrees,  is  a  truth  which  Scripture 
again  and  again  asserts ;  but  that  he  was  and  is  absolutely 
free  in  decreeing,  is  no  less  asserted  by  the  inspired  writers  ; 
who  with  one  voice  declare,  that  the  disposals  and  appoint- 
ments of  the  Almighty  do  not  depend  on  any  antecedent 
and  fatal  necessity,  but  on  his  own  free  choice  directed  by 
infinite  wisdom.**  If  Wickliff  could  be  shown  to  go  farther 
than  this,  he  ought  not,  I  think,  to  be  defended. 

Thomas  Netter,  commonly  called  Thomas  of  Walden,  a 
learned  Roman-catholic  of  the  Carmelite  order,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  adversaries  of  Wickliff.  In  his  four  folio 
volumes,  we  find  sixty  dangerous  and  heretical  articles  enu- 
merated against  the  English  reformer.  The  following  are 
among  them  :  1.  That  God  gives  no  good  things  to  his 
enemies  ;  2.  That  God  is  not  more  willing  to  reward  the 
good  than  to  punish  the  wicked  ;  3.  That  all  things  come 
to  pass  by  fatal  necessity  ;  4.  That  God  could  not  make 
the  world  otherwise  than  it  is  made  ;  5.  That  God  cannot 
do  any  thing  which  he  doth  not  do  ;  6.  That  God  cannot 
bring  to  pass  that  something  should  return  into  nothing. 

In  perusing  the  distinct  and  pious  argumentations  of 
Bradwardine,  we  every  where  meet  with  much  entertain- 
ment and  instruction.  Not  so  in  traversing  the  abtruse, 
thorny,  metaphysical,  subtilties  of  Wickliff  and  his  adver- 
saries. No  one  need  be  surprised  if  some  inconsistencies 
and  even  contradictions  should  be  found  in  his  writings. 
We  have  seen,  that  in  himself  he  was  not  a  very  consistent 
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character,  whether  we  regard  his  words  or  his  actions 
Then,  his  insight  into  Christian  truths  was  nadual ;  so  that 
he  may  be  expected  not  to  hold  the  same  language  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
but  that  he  loved  Light  and  Truth  ;  and  the  real  wonder 
isy  that  in  his  circumstances,  he  attained  so  much  of  them. 
Lastly,  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us  very  imperfect ; 
many  of  them  are  entirely  lost,  and  we  are  obliged  to  take 
the  accounts  of  his  enemies.  With  no  little  need  for 
patience,  I  have  examined  Walden's  evidence  against  him 
respecting  the  fatalism  contained  in  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifln  articles  above  mentioned  ;  and  am  convinced  that  he 
misrepresents  the  sentiments  of  the  excellent  man,  whom 
he  so  much  disliked.  WicklifF,  on  several  occasions,  for 
argument's  sake,  appears  to  grant  that  there  would  be  a 
contradiction  in  supposing  any  thing  to  be  producible, 
which  God  does  not  actually  produce  :  but  in  one  place  he 
expressly  informs  us,  that  it  was  an  usual  thing  with  him 
to  guard  concessions  of  that  sort  by  limiting  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  should  be  no  restraint  on  the  Divine 
Will ;  every  thing,  according  to  him,  is  producible,  which 
GrOD  PLEASES  TO  PRODucEi  I  know  vcry  well,  says 
Wickliff,  that  in  pretending  to  treat  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God,  I  am  plunging  into  an  ocean  of  difficulties, 
where  I  may  be  apt  to  prate  concerning  many  things, 
without  having  a  good  foundation  for  what  I  say.  I  know 
that  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  preserve  the  due  course, 
especially  as  on  many  points  I  think  differently  fipom  what 
I  formerly  did.  However,  as  I  was  then  ready  to  own  my 
error,  so  I  trust  I  always  shall  be,  whenever  1  am  shown 
that  I  have  advanced  any  thing  contrary  to  truth.'** 

If  Thomas  of  Walden  had  properly  attended  to  this  can- 
did concession,  and  honest  protestation,  that  are  to  be  found 
at  a  very  little  distance  from  the  passages  which  he  thought 
so  objectionable,  he  would  probably  have  treated  Wicfliff 
with  less  severity. 

I  cannot  dismis  this  head  in  better  terms  than  those  of  a 
very  usefiil  memorialist,  f  who  speaks  of  Wicklifl^  in  sub- 
stance as  foUows  : 

"  I  intend  neither  to  dv^ny,  dissemble,  defend,  nor  excuse 

•  Lib.  i.  Cap.  10.  and  iii.  C.  8.  t  Fuller.  [Cent.  xiv.  b.  iv.  s.  2.] 
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any  of  his  faults.  We  have  this  treasure,  says  the  apostle, 
in  EARTHEN  vessels  ;  and  he  that  shall  endeavour  to  prove 
a  pitcher  of  clay  to  be  a  pot  of  gold,  will  take  great  pains 
to  small  purpose.  Yea,  should  I  be  over  officious  to  retain 
myself  to  plead  for  WicklifF  s  faults,  that  glorious  saint 
would  sooner  chide  than  thank  me.  He  was  a  man, 
and  so,  subject  to  error  ;  he  lived  in  a  dark  age,  and  was 
vexed  with  opposition  ;  and  it  is  therefore  unreasonable 
that  the  constitution  of  his  positive  opinions  should  be 
GUESSED  by  his  polemical  heat,  when  he  was  chafed  in  dis- 
putation. Besiaes,  envy  has  falsely  fathered  many  foul 
aspersions  upon  him.  What  a  pitv  it  is  that  we  have  not 
his  works,  to  hear  him  speak  in  his  own  behalf  I  Were 
they  all  extant,  we  might  know  the  occasion,  intention, 
and  connexion  of  what  he  spake,  together  with  the  limita- 
tions, restrictions,  distinctions,  and  qualifications  of  what  he 
maintained.  There  we  might  see  what  was  overplus  of 
passion,  and  what  the  just  measure  of  his  judgment.  Many 
phrases,  heretical  in  sound,  would  appear  orthodox  in  sense. 
Some  of  his  poisonous  passages,  dressed  with  due  caution, 
would  prove  wholesome,  and  even  cordial  truths  :  Many  of 
his  expressions  wanting,  not  granum  ponderis,  but  salis  ; 
no  weight  of  truth,  but  some  grains  of  discretion.  But 
alas  I  two  hundred  of  his  books  are  burnt ;  and  we  are  fain 
to  borrow  the  bare  titles  of  them  fi:t)m  his  adversaries,  who 
have  winnowed  his  works,  as  Satan  did  Peter,  not  to  find 

CORN,   but    CHAFF.** 

But  let  us  proceed  in  our  endeavours  to  collect  the  doc- 
trines of  Wickliff  fipom  his  writings  and  other  authentic 
documents. 

L  In  one  of  his  treatises  against  the  mendicant  friars, 
called  "  The  Complaint  of  John  WickliflT  to  the  King  and 
Parliament,**  he  says,*  "  If  ministers,  in  the  execution  of 
their  office,  do  not  act,  both  by  word  and  example,  as  God 
commandeth,  their  people  are  not  bound  to  pay  them  tithes 
and  offerings.** 

•*  When  the  principal  cause  for  which  tithes  and  offer- 

*  N.B.  Though  several  of  the  quotations  which  follow  are  marked  with 
inverted  commas,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  they  are  to  be  understood  as 
only  containing  the  substance  of  WicklifiTs  sentiments,  and  not  his  very 
words. — The  originals  arefrej^uently  in  Latin,  and  often  in  such  antiquated 
Knglish  as  would  be  onintdligible  to  ordinary  readers. 
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ings  should  be  paid  does  not  exist,  the  payment  of  tithes 
should  cease.  Also  clergymen  are  more  to  be  condemned 
for  withdrawing  their  teaching  in  word  and  in  example, 
than  the  parishioners  are  for  withdrawing  tithes  and  offer- 
ings, even  though  they  discharge  their  office  as  they  ought." 
This  last  observation  presents  us  with  an  absurd  com- 
parison between  two  species  of  transgression  ;  and  we 
need  not  wonder  if  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  passage 
should  have  often  influenced  the  conduct  of  misers  and 
extortioners. 

2.  In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  another  treatise  against 
the  order  of  friars,  he  directly  charges  them  with  pervert- 
ing the  right  faith  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  "  Christ 
says,  that  the  bread,  which  he  brake  and  blessed,  is  his 
body ;  and  the  Scripture  says  openly,  that  the  sacrament 
IS  bread  that  we  break  and  God's  body :  but  they  say,  *  it 
is  an  accident  without  subject,'  and  therefore  nothing  ; 
neither  bread,  nor  God's  body.  Augustine  says,  ^  what 
we  see,  is  bread,  but  to  those,  who  are  faithfully  taught, 
the  bread  is  Christ's  body/ — ^Why  should  our  Almi^ty 
Saviour  conceal  this  notion  of  the  friars  for  a  thousand 
years  ;  and  never  teach  the  doctrine  to  his  apostles,  or  to 
so  many  saints  ;  but  at  length  communicate  it  to  these 
hypocrites  ?  " 

3.  In  his  public  lectures,  which  he  read,  as  professor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford,  in  the  summer  of  1381,*  Wickliff  ap- 

AD  1381  P^^^  *^  ^^^^  opposed  the  papistical  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  with  all  his  might;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  maintained  the  true,  ancient  and  scrip- 
tural notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  With  this  view  he  puo- 
lished  sixteen  Conclusions,  the  first  of  which  is  expressed 
in  these  words :  "  The  consecrated  host,  which  we  see  upon 
the  altar,  is  neither  Christ  nor  any  part  of  him,  but  an  effec- 
tual sign  of  him."  And  he  offered  to  defend  this  and  his 
other  Conclusions  in  public  disputation  with  any  one. 
But  he  was  prohibited  by  the  rulers  of  the  university  and 
doctors  of  di\dnity.  Upon  which  Wickliff  published  a 
defence  f  of  his  doctrine,  which  the  intelligent  reader  will 
think  less  satisfactory  than  the  above  mentioned  conclusion. 

*  Hist,  and  Antia.  Oxon.  a.d.  1381. 
t  MS.  on  a  feigned  contemplative  life. 
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"  The  Eucharist,*'  says  he,  "  is  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
form  of  bread.  The  right  faith  of  Chnstian  men  is  this, 
that  this  worshipful  sacrament  is  bread  and  Christ's  body, 
as  Jesus  Christ  is  very  God  and  very  man." 

4.  In  his  Trialog.*  he  tells  us,  "  that  though  the  bread 
in  the  Eucharist  begins  to  be  the  body  of  Christ,  by  virtue 
of  the  consecration,  it  must  not  be  beUeved  that  it  ceases 
to  be  bread.  It  is  plain  it  is  substantially  bread,  be- 
cause it  begins  to  be  sacra  mentally  the  body  of  Christ. 
So  Christ  says,  This  is  my  body.  The  nature  of  bread  is 
not  thenceforth  destroyed,  but  is  exalted  into  a  substance  of 

freater  dignity.  In  a  similar  way  the  baptist  was  made 
llias,  by  virtue  of  Christ's  words  in  the  eleventh  of  St. 
Matthew,  yet  he  did  not  cease  to  be  John.  And  St. 
Austin  observes,  that  the  Scripture  does  not  say  that  seven 
ears  of  com  and  seven  fat  kme  signify  seven  years  of 
plenty,  but  that  they  are  those  years.  Such  expressions 
denote  that  the  subject  is  ordained  of  God  to  figure  the 
thing  predicated  according  to  its  fitness.  And  in  the  same 
sense  and  manner  the  sacramental  bread  is  specially  the 
body  of  Christ."  Wickliff  very  modestly  concludes  this 
explanation,  with  declaring,  ^*  that  he  was  ready  to  believe 
a  more  subtle  sense,  if  he  could  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  it  by  Scripture  or  reason." 

We  have  observed  above,  that  Wickliff,  in  the  matter 
of  transubstantiation,  appears  both  to  have  opposed  the 
papistical  doctrine,  and  also  to  have  maintained  the  true. 
But  the  discerning  reader  cannot  fail  to  remark,  that  au- 
thentic documents  leave  the  former  proposition  in  much 
less  doubt  than  they  do  the  latter.  A  want  of  consistency^ 
at  least  on  this  head,  is  but  too  evident  in  the  conduct  of 
our  Befi)rmer. 

The  circumstances,  which  attended  his  condemnation  by 
the  university  of  Oxford,  mentioned  in  page  259,  were 
these :  The  vice-chancellor,  after  reciting,  oefore  several 
doctors  in  divinity,  the  Reformer's  Conclusions,  namely. 
That  in  the  sacrament  the  substance  of  the  material  bread 
and  wine  remain  the  same  after  the  consecration;  and, 
secondly.  That  in  the  venerable  sacrament  the  body  and 
blood  pf  Christ  are  not  present  essentially,  but  only  figur- 

*  Lib.  iv.  cap.  4. 
VOL.  III.  T 
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atively  ;  with  their  consent  decreed,  that  "  These  are  ex- 
ecrable errors,  and  repugnant  to  the  determinations  of  the 
Church."* 

From  this  decree  Wickliff  appealed  to  the  king.f  But 
as  his  great  friend  and  powerful  supporter,  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  failed  him  at  this  crisis,  the  attentive  reader 
will  be  disposed  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Beforraer 
at  so  trying  a  moment.  In  particular,  he  will  carefully 
weigh  the  terms  used  in  that  confession  or  retractation, 
which  has  been  noticed  in  page  255.  There  Wickliff  de- 
clares his  belief,  as  follows :  "  The  same  body  of  Christ 
which  was  incarnate  of  the  Virgin,  which  suffered  on  the 
cross,  which  lay  three  days  in  the  grave,  and  rose  again 
on  the  third  day,  the  same  body  and  same  substance  is 
verily  and  really  the  sacramental  bread  or  consecrated  host, 
which  [the  faithful  feel  to  be]  in  the  hands  of  the  priest." 
But  he  presently  adds,j:  '^  That  he  dare  not  say  that  the 
body  of  Christ,  considered  as  an  extended  body,  is  essen- 
tially and  substantially  the  bread:  There  is  a  threefold 
manner  of  the  body  of  Christ  being  in  the  consecrated  host, 
viz.  a  virtual,  spiritual,  and  sacramental."  And  so  in  his 
Triialogus  he  says,  ^^  This  sacrament  is  the  body  (^Christ ; 
and  not  only  that  which  shall  be,  or  which  figures  sacra- 
mentally  the  body  of  Christ."  And  again,  "  That  the 
host  is  to  be  adored  principally  for  this  reason,  not  because 
it  is  fii  some  respect  the  body  of  Christ,  but  because  it  con- 
tains in  a  secret  manner  the  body  of  Christ  within  itself." 
He  is  very  constant  in  asserting,^  "  That  the  bread,  by  the 
words  of  consecration,  is  not  made  the  Lord's  glorified  body, 
or  his  spiritual  body,  which  is  risen  firom  the  dead,  nor  his 
fleshly  body  as  it  was  before  he  suffered  death  ;  but  that 
the  bread  still  continues  bread  ;  and  so  there  is  bread  and 
the  body  of  Christ  together." 

Some  of  Wickliff's  admirers,  who  can  see  no  defects  in 
their  favourite,  would  explain  the  contradictions  and  ob- 
scurities, which  are  to  be  found  in  his  various  writings  and 
confessions  on  the  subject  of  Transubstantiation,  by  aflirm- 
ing,  that  he  discovered  the  truth  gradually,  and  that  he  was 

*  Spelman,  Vol.  ii.  [p.  627.  ex  MS.  H^.  Bodl.  163.  ap.  Lewis.  No.  16. 
p.  268.J  t  Walsingh.  Hist.  Anglis.  and  Antiq.  Oxon. 

J  WickliflTs  Confession.        §  See  WickliflTs  Wicket,  and  Trialog.  Lib.ir. 
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late  in  fixing  his  opinions  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  And  if 
this  could  he  made,  out,  it  would,  doubtless,  be  a  very 
natural  and  a  very  satisfactory  defence  of  the  Eefonner ;  but 
let  us  attend  to  the  sentiments  of  a  very  great  man,  whose 
extensive  learning  and  extraordinary  candour  were  never 
called  in  question,  "  I  have  looked,**  *  says  Melancthon.t 
"  into  Wickliff,  who  is  veiy  confused  in  this  controversy 
of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  1  have  found  in  him,  also,  many 
other  errors,  by  which  a  judgment  may  be  made  of  his 
spirit.  He  neither  understood  nor  believed  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith. j:  He  foolishly  confounds  the  Gospel  and 
politics ;  and  does  not  see  that  the  Gospel  allows  us  to 
make  use  of  the  lawful  forms  of  government  of  all  nations. 
He  contends,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  priests  to  have  any 
fjroperty.  He  wrangles  sophistically,  and  downright  sedi- 
tiously, about  civil  dominion.  In  the  same  manner  he 
cavils  sophistically  against  the  received  opinion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

The  most  important  Latin  performance  of  Wickliff, 
seems  to  be  his  xrialogus ;  from  which  several  passages 
have  already  been  quoted,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the 
authors  sentiments  on  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

This  brilliant  work  was  answered  by  Widefort  a  Fran- 
ciscan, who  dedicated  his  laboured  Reply  to  archbishop 
Arundel.  L 'Enfant  tells  us,  in  his  History  of  the  Council 
of  Constance,^  that  he  found  a  copy  of  the  Trialogus  in 

*  S^tentic  vetenun  de  Oflena  Domini.  [Tom.  1.  p.  416.  &c.  ap.  Lewes 
in  Vit.  Wickliff,  c.  8.] 

f  rMUner  appears  to  have  attached  a  weight  to  the  opinion  of  Melancthon, 
wfaicL  in  this  mstanoe  it  seems  hy  no  means  to  deserve  ;  the  passage  in  which 
he  speaks  of  Wickliff,  occurs  in  a  letter  of  dedication  to  Myconius  prefixed 
to  tne  treatise  entitled,  **  Sententie  Veterum  Aliquot  scriptorum  de  coen& 
Dominiy**  and  there  can  he  no  douht  that  he  looked  into  Wickliff,  to  see 
what  lus  opinion  was  on  this  subject ;  and  as  he  would  find  him  not  a  little 
opposed  to  the  Lutheran  view  of  that  sacrament,  he  was  not  likely  to  look 
upon  any  ef  his  opinions  with  overmuch  favour  ;  and,  that  Melancthon's 
judgment  was  at  this  time  under  a  considerable  bias,  ma^r  be  seen  from 
what  in  the  same  letter  he  sa^s  of  Carolstadt.  After  the  Leipsic  conference 
in  1619,  he  had  spoken  of  hmi  as  follows,  "  Bonus  est  vir  et  rard  doctrind, 
planeqne  nonnihu  extra  Yulgi  aleam  eruditus,''  (No  43.  in  Corp.  Ref.^  but 
m  this  letter  he  calls  him,  ''Homo  ferus,  sine  ingenio,"  ''  sine  doctnna." 
Abndiam  Scultetus  savs  of  this  letter  of  Melancthon,  that  it  may  be  seen 
from  it^  "  quemadmodum  carnis  affectus  optimis  quibusque  etiam,  non- 
nunanam  insidietur."    ScuHet.  annal.  in  ann.  16dO.J 

X  [This  Dr.  Vanghan  seems  to  have  disproved,  but  it  must  be  allowed 
that  he  does  not  make  this  great  doctrine,  the  prominent  topic  of  his 
wrUiiigs.!  §  [Lib.  li.  c.  59.  p.  222.1 
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the  university  of  Frankfort  on  the.  Oder.  It  contains  a 
dialogue  between  three  speakers,  whom  the  author  calls 
Truth,  Falsehood,  and  Wisdom.  With  what  vehemence 
he  opposed  the  fashionable  abuses,  may  be  collected  from  a 
single  sentence  respecting  the  crime  of  simony.  "  Those 
stupid  Simonists  *  imagine  that  Grace  may  be  bought  and 
sold  like  an  ox  or  an  ass."  And  speaking  of  the  invocation 
of  saints,  he  observes,  "  The  festival  of  the  day  is  to  no 

Surpose,  if  it  do  not  tend  to  magnify  Jesus  Chnst,  and  in- 
uce  men  to  love  him.  Moreover,  our  Bedeemer  Jesus 
Christ  is  very  God,  as  well  as  very  man,  and  therefore  on 
account  of  his  divinity,  he  must  infinitely  exceed  any  other 
man.  And  this  consideration  induces  many  to  think  that 
it  would  be  expedient  to  worship  no  other  Being  among 
men,  except  Jesus  Christ ;  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  best  me- 
diator and  best  intercessor ;  and  they  likewise  think,  that 
when  this  was  the  practice  of  the  Church,  it  increased  and 
prospered  much  better  than  it  does  now.  What  folly  then 
to  apply  to  any  other  person  to  be  our  intercessor !  What 
folly,  to  choose  of  two  persons  proposed,  the  least  eUgible 
of  the  two,  to  be  our  intercessor  I  Would  any  one  choose 
the  king's  buffoon  to  be  an  intercessor  ?  The  saints  in  heaven 
are  not  indeed  buffoons ;  but  in  dignity  they  are  less,  com- 
pared with  Jesus  Christ,  than  a  buffoon  is,  when  compared 
with  an  earthly  king."  t 

He  is  very  pointed  in  asserting  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, which,  he  maintains,  infinitely  surpasses  the  authority 
of  gmy  other  writings  whatsoever ;  and  he  declares,  that  to 
hold  the  contrary,  is  the  most  damnable  of  all  heresies. 
He  assures  us,  that  he  so  strenuously  combated,  in  the  uni- 
versity and  before  the  people,  the  errors  on  the  sacrament, 
because  none  had  proved  more  destructive  to  mankind. 
**  These  errors,"  says  he,  "  fleece  men,  and  draw  them  into 
idolatry  :  They  then  deny  the  faith  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and 
by  their  infideUtv  provoke  the  God  of  truth."  %  Such  were 
the  principles  of  Wickliff,  and  such  the  testimonies  which 
he  has  left  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Bome. 

5.  There  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Cathedral  of 
York,  an  apology  for  Wickliff,  written  by  Dr.  Thomas 
James,  keeper  of  the  public  library  at  Oxford,  for  the  pur- 
*  [Trial.  1.  iu.  c.  7.]  t  [Ibid  1.  iii.  c.  31.]  J  [Ibid  1.  iv.  a.  2.1 
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pose  of  showing  this  great  Reformers  conformity  with  the 
present  Church  of  England.  The  contents  of  the  Apology 
are  collected  chiefty  from  WickliflTs  own  manuscripts,  I 
shall  present  the  reader  with  a  few  quotations. 

Speaking  of  the  Scriptures,  WicklifF  says,  "  I  think  it 
absurd  to  be  warm  in  defence  of  the  apocryphal  books, 
when  we  have  so  many  which  are  undeniably  authentic. 
In  order  to  distinguish  canonical  books  from  such  as  are 
apocryphal,  use  the  following  rules  :  1 .  Look  into  the  New 
Testament,  and  see  what  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
therein  cited  and  authenticated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  2. 
Consider  whether  the  like  doctrine  be  delivered  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  elsewhere  in  the  Scripture,"  These  observa- 
tions to  us,  no  doubt,  appear  extremely  obvious,  and  no 
more  than  plain,  common  sense :  but  those,  who  are  aware 
of  the  dommion  of  prejudice  in  the  age  of  Wickliff,  and  of 
the  implicit  obedience  then  shown  to  ecclesiastical  authority, 
will  be  best  qualified  to  appreciate  that  vigour  of  under- 
standing, and  that  resolute  integrity,  which  could  produce 
such  sentiments,  and  a  correspondent  practical  conduct. 

Dr.  James,  the  compiler,  tells  us  that  Wickliff  was  ear- 
nest, every  where  in  his  writings,  to  establish  the  grand 
protestant  sentiment,  of  the  suflSciency  of  the  Scriptures 
for  saving  instruction ;  and  that  the  reason  of  his  earnest- 
ness and  pious  zeal  was,  in  substance,  this  :  "Few  sermons 
were  preached  in  his  time :  and  those  few  were  on  fabulous 
subjects  and  traditions,  and  profaned  with  much  scurrilitjr 
and  emptiness.  Friars  persecuted  the  faithful,  and  said,  it 
had  never  been  well  with  the  Church  since  lords  and  ladies 
regarded  the  Gospel,  and  relinquished  the  manners  of  their 
ancestors." 

"  Some,"  says  he,  "  are  enlightened  from  above,  that 
they  may  explain  the  proper,  literal,  and  historical  sense 
of  Scripture,  in  which  sense,  all  things  necessary  in  Scrip- 
ture are  contained." 

This  remark  was  doubtless  made  to  guard  his  readers 
against  the  devious  paths  of  fantastic  and  endless  allegories, 
in  which  the  sportive  genius  of  Origen  had  been  so  con- 
versant ;  and  which,  for  ages,  had  thrown  so  great  a  cloud 
over  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Writers.  It  was, 
at  the  same  time,  a  strong  indication  of  the  native  vigour 
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of  that  good  sense,  with  which  the  pastor  of  Lutterworth 
was  eminently  endowed  ;  and  his  idea  of  Divine  assistance, 
as  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  for  the  explanation  of  the  re- 
vealed Word,  indicates  his  knowledge  of  our  natural  blind- 
ness and  depravity  :  and  further,  in  making  this  last  obser- 
vation, he  doubtless  intimates  the  very  great  advantage, 
which,  as  a  reli^ous  instructor,  a  person,  who  is  practicsdly 
led  by  the  Spint  of  God,  has  over  a  mere  self-sufficient 
theorist,  depending  on  the  use  of  his  own  understanding. 
We  have,  indeed,  from  the  extreme  disadvantages  of  ob- 
scurity, in  which  this  author's  works  appear,  little  oppor- 
tunity^ of  estimating  his  merits  as  a  theologian ;  but  it  is 
sufficiently  evident,  from  a  few  fragments  *  of  his  volumi- 
nous writings,  that,  in  light  and  talents,  he  was  greatly 
superior  to  his  contemporaries  ;  and  if  he  had  escaped  the 
snare  of  that  political  speculation,  which  encourages  sedition, 
and  makes  Christ's  kingdom  to  be  of  this  world,  he  might 
have  stood  among  the  foremost  of  those  geniuses,  wno, 
since  the  apostolic  age,  have  been  raised  up  by  Providence 
to  instruct  and  reform  the  human  race." 

"  Sanctity  of  life,"  he  observes,  "  promotes  this  illu- 
mination so  necessary  for  understanding  the  revealed 
Word ;  to  continue  which  in  the  Church  is  the  duty  of 
theologians,  who  ought  to  remain  within  their  proper  limits, 
and  not  to  invent  things  foreign  to  the  faith  of  scripture." 

He  lays  down  some  good  rules  for  an  expositor,  "  1.  He 
should  be  able  by  collation  of  manuscripts  to  settle  well  the 
sacred  text.  2.  He  should  be  conversant  in  logic.  3, 
He  should  he  constantly  engaged  in  comparing  one  part 

*  Subinco,  archbishop  of  Prague,  about  the  year  1409,  endeavoured  to 
coUect  all  the  writings  of  WickJifF,  which  had  been  introduced  into  Bohe- 
mia. He  is  said  to  have  gotten  into  his  possession  200  of  them,  all  of 
which  he  burnt  by  virtue  of  a  roval  edict. — Camerarii  Historica  Narratio, 

p.  32. The  books  were  very  finely  written,  and  adorned  with  costly 

covers  and  golden  bosses,  which  makes  it  probable  that  they  belonged  to 
the  Bohemian  nobility  and  gentry.  The  account  which  ^neas  Sylvius 
gives  of  this  transaction  is  as  follows  : 

"  Subinco,  cognomine  Lepus,  claris  parentibus  apud  Bohemos  natns,  per 
idem  tempus  Pragensem  ecclesiam  pontificio  retinebat  consilio  et  animo 
illustris.  Qui  onenti  calamitati  obviam  ire  cupiens,  priusquam  amplius 
debaccharetur,  libros  Johannis  Wiclefi  ad  se  ferri,  omnesque,  doctorum  viro- 
rum  consilio  adhibito,  publice  concremari  iussit.  Supra  ducenta  volumina 
fuisse  traduntur,  pulcherrime  conscripta,  buUis  aureis,  tegumentisque  pre- 
tiosis  ornata.  Jonanni  prsdicatio  interdicta  ;  et  adjects  mine,  si  quando 
priores  in  populo  errores  vulgare  audcret.*' — Fascic.  Vol.  i.  297. 
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of  Scripture  with  another.  4.  The  student  should  be  a 
man  or  prayer,  and  his  disposition  should  be  upright.  6. 
He  needs  the  internal  instruction  of  the  Primary  Teacher.** 
This  last  is  Augustine's  favourite  idea;  namely,  that  a 
genuine  relish  for  Divine  aid  in  rightly  interpreting  and 
applying  Scripture,  is  the  sure  index  of  an  humble  spirit ; 
and  that  the  contempt  of  it  no  less  powerfully  indicates  the 
prevalence  of  profaneness  or  self-conceit. 

The  Council  of  Constance  condemned  this  great  man, 
for  denying  the  pope's  supremacy.  We  shall  afterwards 
see,  that  that  council  is  entitled  to  little  regard.  What 
colour  they  might  have  for  their  censure,  seems  to  be 
grounded  on  his  avowed  opinion,  that  all  the  bishops  of 
Borne  before  his  time,  for  three  hundred  years,  had  been 
heretics :  and  yet  he  advances,  that,  "  whoever  disob^9 
the  papal  mandates,  incurs  the  charge  of  Paganism."  *  ny 
comparing  these  two  passages  together,  it  seems  that  he 
was  willing  to  own  the  supremacy  of  that  see,  provided  it 
was  filled  by  a  faithful  pastor. 

Further,  in  Dr.  James's  collection,  there  are  also  ex^ 
tracts  and  observations,  in  substance  as  follows : 

"  The  merit  of  Christ  is  of  itself  suflScient  to  redeem 
every  man  from  hell.  Faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
sufficient  for  salvation ;  and  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God." 

And  the  writer  informs  us,  that,  on  the  leading  con- 
troversy respecting  Justification,  Wickliff  accorded  fully 
with  the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  he  persuaded  men 
"  to  trust  wholly  to  Christ,  to  rely  altogether  upon  his  suf- 
ferings, and  not  to  seek  to  be  justified  in  any  other  way  than 
by  his  justice :  "  that  he  said,  "  UnbeUevers,  though  they 
might  perform  works  apparently  good  in  their  matter,  still 
were  not  to  be  accounted  righteous  men  ;  that  all  who  fol- 
lowed Christ,  became  righteous  through  the  participation 
of  his  righteousness,  and  would  be  saved."  He  adds  the 
following  sentences :  "  Human  nature  is  wholly  at  enmity 
with  God :  All  men  are  originally  sinners,  not  only  from 
their  mothers'  wombs,  but  in  their  mothers'  wombs  :  We 
cannot  think  a  good  thought  unless  Jesus  send  it :  We 
cannot  perform  a  good  woric  unless  it  be  property  his  good 

*  Apology,  Chap,  on  the  Pope,  Sect.  1. 
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work :  His  mercy  prevents  us,  so  that  we  receive  grace ; 
and  it  follows  us  so  as  to  help  us  and  keep  us  in  grace. 
Heal  us,  good  Lord,  we  have  no  merit  I  Give  us  grace  to 
know  that  all  thy  gifts  be  of  thy  goodness  only."* 

I  recommend  these  hints  to  the  particular  notice  of  such 
serious  readers  as  set  a  high  value  on  the  essential  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  They  will  draw  their  own  conclusions  from 
them.  In  regard  to  myself,  I  have  been  much  mortified  to 
find  so  little  recorded  from  WickliflTs  writings  respecting 
these  truths,  even  by  his  most  diligent  biographers.  Two 
of  these,  very  great  admirers  of  this  Reformer,  either  did 
not  comprehend  the  great  doctrines  of  Justification  by 
faith,  ana  of  the  nature  of  good  works,  or  they  must  have 
thought  them  of  little  consequence.  On  all  other  points 
they  dwell  with  suflScient  accuracy,  and  with  a  minuteness 
of  detail;  whereas  if  they  touch  on  these  at  all,  it  is  done 
with  the  greatest  reserve ;  and  the  little  they  say  is  far 
from  being  clear.  Yet  both  of  the  authors  to  whom  I 
allude,  show  that  they  were  well  aware  of  the  above-men- 
tioned censure  f  of  Wickliff  by  Melancthon  ;  J  for  one  of 
them  has  given  a  very  unsatiswctory  answer  to  the  charge ; 
and  the  other  appears  to  me  to  have  evaded  the  question, 
and  to  have  presented  his  reader  with  a  very  imperfect 
view  of  Wickliffs  sentiments  on  a  most  important  point. 
He  barely  says,  "  Wickliff  asserted  the  necessity  of  Divine 
grace.  Without  this,  he  saw  not  how  a  human  being 
could  make  himself  acceptable  to  God."  Every  admirer  rf 
Wickliff,  if  he  also  be  a  sincere  approver  of  the  inestimable 

*  De  Veritate  Script,  in  Expos.  Decal.  Comment,  in  Psalm, 
t  [Dr.  Vaughan's  remarks  on  this  opinion  of  Mekncthon,  are  as  fol- 
lows "  If  by  the  righteousness  of  faith,  \f  elancthon  meant  a  reliance  on  the 
atonement  of  Christ  as  the  only  and  the  certain  medium  of  acceptance  for 
the  guilty,  it  is  unquestionable  that  this  truth  was  the  favourite  and  the 
most  efficient  article  in  the  faith  of  the  English,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
German  Reformer.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  tenet  is  more  fre- 
quently adverted  to  in  the  writings  of  Lntner,  than  in  those  of  WicklifFe  ; 
and  his  notices  respecting  it  are  frequently  more  definite,  because  distin- 
guishing more  commonly  between  the  acceptance  of  offenders  in  virtue  of 
Sie  Saviour's  death,  and  the  growth  of  devout  affections  in  the  heart  under 
the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  But  that  such  was  the  design  of  the 
tledeemer's  sacrifice,  was  not  more  distinctly  apprehended  by  the  Professor 
of  Wittenberg,  than  by  the  Rector  of  Lutterworth,  nor  was  this  truth  the 
source  of  a  more  pemiament  or  delightful  confidence,  with  the  one  than 
with  the  other."  Vaughan's  Life  of  Wycliffe,  Vol.  ii.  c.  8.  p.  325.] 
X  Page  287  of*  this  Vol. 
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protestant  doctrines  concerning  the  grace  of  God  and  of  the 
justification  of  man,  will  be  gratified  in  reading  the  senti- 
ments I  have  produced  fi'om  Dr.  James's  collection.  If 
such  sentiments  abound  not  in  Wicklifi^s  writings,  so  much 
as  sound  and  enlightened  Christians  might  wish,  it  becomes 
the  more  necessary  to  take  notice  of  those  which  we  do 
find  there.  At  least  the  plan  of  this  History,  which  pro- 
fesses to  search  every  where  for  the  real  Church  of  Christ, 
rendered  these  remarks  indispensably  necessary. 

The  Apology  by  Dr.  James  contains  many  other  memo- 
rable sentiments  of  this  Reformer  :  Among  which  is  this, — 

"  We  worship  not  the  image,  but  the  Sein^  represented 
by  the  image,  say  the  patrons  of  idolatry  m  our  times. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  idolatrous  heathens  said  the  same." 

He  also  vehemently  opposed  the  whole  doctrine  of  In- 
dulgences ;  and  expressed  in  the  most  decisive  manner, 
his  disapprobation  of  forced  vows  of  celibacy,  either  in  the 
case  of  monks  or  of  the  secular  clergy.  He  is  accused  of 
having  been  an  enemy  to  all  oaths,  but  the  Apology  proves 
directly  the  contrary :  also  a  passage  in  his  book  against 
the  mendicant  friars,  seems  to  invalidate  the  charge ; 
"  God,"  says  he,  "  teaches  us  to  swear  by  himself,  when 
necessity  calls  for  it,  and  not  by  his.  creatures." 

In  his  treatise  on  the  Truth  of  the  Scriptures,  Wickliff 
PROTESTS,  that  in  his  love  and  veneration  for  the  Church 
of  Bome,  (which  he  calls  his  mother)  it  was  his  study  and 
endeavour  to  defend  all  her  privileges.  He  adds,  however, 
that  her  privileges  came  from  God,  and  would  be  the  more 
ample,  in  proportion  as  she  conformed  herself  closer  to 
Christ  and  his  laws.  No  man  ought  to  think  that  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  or  of  any  individual  member  of  the 
Church,  depended  upon  this  Peter,  that  John,  or  that 
Gregory.  It  might  happen  that  our  Lord  pope  may  be 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  Scripture  ;  and  that  the  Church 
of  England  may  understand  the  Catholic  truth  far  better 
than  the  whole  aggregate  of  the  Roman  Church  with  the 
pope  and  cardinals  altogether.* 

Dr.  James  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  former  part  of 
this  paragraph  with  the  latter.  But  I  think  it  as  well  to 
leave  this  matter  to  the  reader  s  judgment. 

*  Dr.  James's  Apol.  c.  iv.  1. 
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It  has  been  said  that  Wickliff  preached  against  purga- 
tory ;*  but  I  can  find  no  clear  proof  that  his  judgment  was 
ever  decided  against  that  abomination  of  popery.  Dr. 
James  allows  that  he  speaks  of  the  dreadful  pains  of  pur- 
gatory, and  also  of  praying  for  the  dead.  It  appears  also 
that  he  himself  prayed  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  one  place, 
however,  he  certainly  uses  language  which  may  be  thought 
extraordinary  in  the  writings  of  a  man,  who  seriously  be- 
lieved the  popish  doctrine  of  a  middle  state  of  temporary 
Sunishment.  His  words  are,  ^'  Omnia  dicta  de  purgatorio 
icuntur  solummodo  comminatori^  tanquam  pia  mendacia.''t 
That  is.  All  things  that  are  said  concerning  purgatory,  are 
said  only  in  the  way  of  threatening ;  and  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  pious  falsehood. 

He  maintained,  that  the  papistical  practice  of  extreme 
unction  was  no  sacrament,  and  that  if  it  had  been  so, 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  would  not  have  been  silent  on  such 
a  matter.  He  blames  covetous  and  greedy  priests  for 
making  this  a  source  of  profit. 

Holy  orders,  however,  he  considered  as  one  of  the  sbybn 
sacraments  X  of  the  Church.  There  were  but,  he  said,  two 
species  of  orders,  namely,  that  of  deacons,  and  of  priests. 
The  church  militant  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  three; 
nor  was  there  any  ground  for  it.§  He  inveighs  severely 
against  the  "  foul  extortion  "  of  fees  which  took  place  upon 
the  admission  into  holy  orders ;  he  declares,  that  a  man 
might  have  a  common  barber  to  attend  him  a  whole  year 
for  what  he  paid  to  have  his  crown  once  shaven-H  It  may 
Selection  of  dcscrvc  noticc,  that  the  two  last  positions,  con- 
Artid^*  ceming  extreme  unction,  and  holy  orders,  are 
▼i«.  287.'  among  the  287  Articles  which  were  selected 
firom  WicklifTs  writings,  and  condemned  at  Oxford  in  the 
year  1411.^  I  find  also  the  same  two  Articles  among 
the  301  Conclusions,  condemned  at  the  Council  <H 
Constance.*  * 

It  has  been  thought,  I  am  well  aware,  that  the  Refi^r- 
mers   of  the   sixteenth  century   built  on  the   foundation 

♦  Fuller,  p.  130.  [Cent.  xiv.  b.  iv.  s.  5.1         f  De  Vent.  Script,  [p.  267.] 
:j:  By  a  sacrament  Wickliff  understood  **  a  token  that  may  be  seen,  of  a 
thing  which  may  not  be  seen."  Trial,  iv.  1,1 

§  Dr.  James's  Apol.  c.  viii.  2,  and  4.  ||  [Lewis  c.  8.  p.  129.  ed.  1720.] 

^  Antiq.  Oxon.  206.  ♦  ♦  Fascic.  rer.  i.  269. 
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which  Wickliffe  had  laid.  But  his  knowledge  of  Christian 
doctrine,  though  fundamentally  iound,  was  yet  so  defective, 
so  obscure,  and  so  scholastical,  while  that  of  those  admirable 
Reformers  carries  such  internal  marks  of  originality,  of 
accurate  method,  and  of  solid  scriptural  investigation,  that 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  followed  him  at  all  as  a  guide 
in  theology.  We  have  seen  that  Melancthon,  one  of  the 
most  judicious  and  candid  of  them,  thought  that  Wickliff 
understood  not  the  doctrine  of  the  righteousness  of  Faith. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  in  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  that  important  article  he  seems  to 
have  been  defective.  At  the  same  time,  however,  that  his 
light  respecting  pure  Evangelical  doctrine  was  scanty,  his 
views  of  extemid  refbnnation  erred  in  the  extreme  of  ex- 
cess. He  disliked  all  church  endowments,  and  wished  to 
have  the  clergy  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty.  He  insists 
that  parishioners  had  a  right  to  withhold  tithes  from  pastors 
who  were  guilty  of  fornication.  Now  if,  in  such  cases,  he 
would  have  allowed  every  individual  to  judge  for  himself, 
who  does  not  see  what  a  door  might  be  opened  to  confu- 
sion, firaud,  and  the  encouragement  of  avance  ? 

In  yitmm  ducit  cnlps  fuga,  si  caret  arte.    Hob, 

Never  was  this  remark  of  the  poet  more  completely  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  conduct  of  Wickliff.  An  honest  in- 
dignation on  account  of  the  enormities  and  immense  reve- 
nues of  the  clergy  in  his  day,  led  this  extraordinary  genius 
to  use  rash  and  indefensible  expressions,  which  his  own 
practice,  in  regard  to  his  benefice  at  Lutterworth,  seemed 
to  contradict :  Hence  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  this  good 
man  intended  not  absolutely,  on  this  subject,  the  whole  of 
what  he  uttered  in  his  warmth.  Hath  the  Lord  ordained, 
that  they  who  "  preach  the  Gospel,  should  live  of  the 
Gospel  ?  "  *  And  have  pastors,  afler  all,  no  right  to  be 
maintained  by  the  people  ?  Doubtless,  they  have  not,  if 
it  be  true,  that  all  which  they  receive,  is  properly  to  be 
called  alms.  Or,  ought  they,  whose  business  it  is  to  in- 
struct their  flocks  in  their  most  important  and  eternal  con- 
cerns, to  be  placed  in  situations  not  really  differing  fi'om 
those  of  beggars  ?     In  such  a  view,  the  whole  body  of  the 

*  1  Cor.  ix.  14. 
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clergy  might  justly  be  denominated  Mendicants,  the  very 
orders  of  men,  against  which  Wickliff  so  copiously  in- 
veighed. This  whole  sentiment,  of  reducing  the  tithes 
and  offerings  conferred  on  the  clergy  to  alms,  however  it 
may  flatter  the  pride  and  avarice  and  profaneness  of  many 
of  the  laity  in  our  days,  appears  on  every  account  perfectly 
indefensible.  The  very  nature  of  alms  supposes,  that  the 
objects  of  them  are  recommended  to  our  regard^  not  by 
the  services  which  they  perform,  but  by  the  distresses  which 
they  endure.  Is  this  the  proper  light  in  which  we  should 
view  the  character  of  a  Christian  pastor  ?  or,  can  this  be 
called,  in  any  degree,  a  just  representation  of  the  fimctions 
of  a  teacher  of  the  Grospel  ?  And,  lastly,  are  spiritual 
services  of  so  little  estimation,  as  to  claim  no  reward  from 
those  on  whom  they  are  conferred  ? 

This  great  defect  in  Wickliff's  ideas  of  church  reformat 
tion,  very  much  lessened  his  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  those 
reformers  who  followed  him.  Melancthon,  in  particular,  a 
zealous  friend  of  order  and  decorum,  represents  him,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  to  have  been,  in  this  respect,  destitute 
of  all  sobriety  of  judgment.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  a  Ught  in  his  day.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  many,  who  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
defend  his  errors,  admired  his  virtues ;  and  even  those  who 
would  describe  his  lantern  as  dimly  scattering  only  a  few 
obscure  rays  of  Evangelical  truth,  must  still  confess  that  it 
sufficed  to  discover  to  mankind  the  turpitude  of  the  works 
of  darkness,  which  predominated  in  England.  The  ines- 
timable present  of  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  laa»- 
guage,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  favour  his  country- 
men, conveyed  instruction  to  great  numbers :  there  was  an 
effusion  of  the  Divine  Spirit :  and  in  the  next  chapter  wc 
must  attend  to  its  effects. 

in. REFLECTIONS   ON    THE    CHARACTER   OF  WICKLIFF. 

The  reader  is  now  to  judge,  whether  from  historical 
facts  which  have  been  laid  before  him,  together  with  the 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  Wickliff,  the  writer  of  this 
ecclesiastical  history  be  well  founded  in  the  observations 
which  he  has  made  on  the  character  and  opinions  of  this 
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celebrated  Refonner,  And,  though  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that,  in  regard  to  certain  parts  of  his  conduct, 
neither  the  purity  of  his  motives,  nor  the  clearness  of  his 
knowledge,  can  be  so  ascertained  as  entirely  to  stifle  sus- 
picion, or  silence  objection,  yet  is  our  information  suflScient 
to  explain  several  things  which  appear  inconsistent  or  con- 
tradictory, as  recorded  by  memoralists  and  biographers. 

For  example  :  1.  We  may  allow  and  lament,  that  in 
certain  difficult  and  dangerous  moments  of  his  life,  there 
existed  in  the  defences  and  explanations  of  Wickliff,  more 
equivocation  and  artifice  than  are  consistent  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  character  which  should  mark  a  true  disciple  and 
follower  of  Jesus  Christ :  but  when  this  defect  is  admitted, 
who  can  deny,  that  on  the  whole,  he  was  a  sincere  beUever 
of  Christianity,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for  its  essential  doc- 
trines ?  Mr.  Hume  had  too  much  good  sense,  and  was  too 
acute  an  observer,  not  to  discover  in  Wickliff  this  firm  be- 
lief of  the  Christian  reUgion,  and  this  fervent  love  of  the 
great  truths  which  it  teaches  :  but  in  order  to  appreciate 
justly  HIS  remarks  on  any  religious  character  of  this  kind, 
we  ought  to  keep  in  view  the  well  known  prejudices  of  this 
otherwise  incomparable  historian.  His  dislike  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ  is  so  perfect  and  complete,  that  wherever  he 
finds  sincerity  in  believing,  and  zeal  in  supporting  and 
propagating  its  fundamentals,  these  dispositions  sink  all  such 
persons  in  his  esteem  ;  and,  in  most  cases,  when  the  ques- 
tion turns  entirely  upon  religion,  we  expect  in  vain  from 
him,  not  only  the  candour  and  moderation  of  a  philoso- 
phical critic,  but  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  an  upright 
judge.  Mr.  Hume's  account  of  Wickliff  is  as  follows  :  * 
**  He  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  merit  of  monastic  vows. 
He  maintained,  that  the  Scripture  was  the  sole  rule  of  faith ; 
that  the  Chiurch  was  dependent  on  the  State,  and  should  be 
reformed  by  it ;  that  the  clergy  ought  to  possess  no  estates ; 
that  the  begging  firiars  were  a  general  nuisance,  and  ought 
not  to  be  supported  ;  that  the  numerous  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  were  hurtfiil  to  true  piety.  He  asserted,  that  oaths 
were  unlawfiil,  that  dominion  was  founded  in  grace,  that 
every  thing  was  subject  to  fate  and  destiny,  and  that  all 
*  Hume,  Rich.  II.  chap.  17.  [s.  14.] 
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men  were  pre-ordained  either  to  eternal  salvation  or  repro- 
bation." The  same  historian  also  owns,  that  the  doctrines 
of  Wickliff  were  derived  from  his  search  into  the  Scriptures 
and  into  ecclesiastical  antiquity  ;  and  he  tells  us  that  they 
were  nearly  the  same  with  those,  which  were  propagated 
by  the  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century.  After  such  a 
detail,  who  would  expect  the  author  to  conclude  with  this 
remarkable  sentence  ?  "  From  the  whole  of  his  doctrine, 
Wickliff  appears  to  have  been  strongly  tinctured  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  to  have  been  thereby  better  qualified  to 
oppose  a  Church,  whose  chief  characteristic  is  supersti- 
tion." Therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Hume's  judgment,  it 
was  not  so  much  the  rational  argumentation  of  Wickliff,  or 
his  diligent  search  into  the  Scriptures,  as  his  enthusiasm, 
which  qualified  him  to  become  a  formidable  adversary  of 
the  papal  superstitions  and  corruptions.  If  Wickliff  had 
opposed  the  abominations  of  the  Church  of  Rome  by  ridicule 
and  banter,  by  scorn  and  contempt,  by  sceptical  objections 
to  revelation  in  general,  and  by  these  methods  only,  he 
would  probably  have  escaped  this  censure. 

"  He  was  distinguished."  Mr.  Hume  says,  *'  by  a  great 
austerity  of  life  and  manners  ;  ^  and  the  historian  then 
coolly  observes,  that  this  is  ^^  a  circumstance  common  to 
almost  all  those,  who  dogmatize  in  any  new  way." 
Infidel  philosophers  and  infidel  historians,  never  compre- 
hend how  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  men, 
can  be  the  ruling  principles  of  a  rational  conduct.  The 
profession  of  such  pnnciples  appears  to  them  to  be  connected 
with  hypocrisy  or  enthusiasm  :  And,  therefore,  in  estima- 
ting the  merits  of  truly  religious  characters,  they  make  no 
candid  allowance  for  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  hu- 
man nature  ;  but  are  most  ingenious  and  acute  in  discover- 
ing faults  and  inconsistencies,  as  well  as  bitter  and  sarcastic 
in  exposing  them.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  I  have  been 
mortined  in  finding  myself  constrained  to  differ  from  many 
in  their  unbounded  applause  of  Dr.  Wickliff,  I  have  felt  it 
a  duty,  on  the  other,  to  correct  the  uncandid  and  injurious 
representations  of  a  profane  historian,  who  would  insinuate 
to  the  minds  of  the  unwary,  that  this  Reformer,  "  though 
a  man  of  parts  and  learning,"  was  in  fact  a  cautious  or 
cowardly  enthusiast.     The  defects  or  inconsistencies,  with 
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which,  in  the  former  part  of  this  account,  I  acknowledge 
the  memory  of  this  great  man  to  be  considerably  stained, 
afford  some  handle  for  the  suspicion  of  timidity  or  cowardice ; 
but,  for  the  charge  of  enthusiasm,  the  historian  has  no  war- 
pant  whatever.  Moreover,  supposing  it  true,  that  Wickliff 's 
timid  disposition,  or  any  other  cause,  induced  him  to  decline 
the  praise  of  martyrdom — is  it  not  at  least  equally  true, 
that  he  involved  himself  in  much  danger  and  difficulty,  by 
bringing  forward  his  opinions  ;  that  he  showed  much  cou- 
rage and  ability  in  supporting  them ;  and  that,  rather  than 
retract  them,  he  suffered  heavy  persecutions  with  great 
patience  and  fortitude  ?  Did  the  philosophic  Mr.  Hume 
infer  the  nature  of  a  man's  disposition  from  an  occasional 
imbecility  manifested  in  some  trying  moments,  rather  than 
from  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  conduct  ?  Or  did  he  esteem 
every  man  a  coward  or  a  hypocrite,  who,  in  explaining  his 
religious  sentiments,  may,  in  some  instances,  have  softened 
them,  or  perhaps,  equivocated  for  the  prnpose  of  saving  his 
life?* 

I  consider  this  as  one  very  clear  and  decisive  instance 
of  Mr.  Hume's  prejudice  and  partiality.  There  are  many 
others,  in  his  very  excellent  writings,  of  a  similar  kind.  He 
has  a  very  sly  and  artful  way  of  insinuating  his  own  opinions, 
and  of  depreciating  truly  religious  men  ;  and  it  is  not  a 
sufficient  guard  against  this  practice,  merely  to  advertise 
the  young  student  that  this  is  actually  the  case,  and  that 
therefore  he  must  be  constantly  on  the  watch.  Clear  in- 
stances, like  this  respecting  Wickliff,  should  be  produced. 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  collect  a  number  of  a  similar  sort ; 
and  such  a  collection  of  particular  and  distinct  examples 
would  be  infinitely  more  efficacious  in  preventing  the  daily 
mischief  done  by  this  authors  rash  assertions,  and  dangerous 
insinuations,  than  numerous  pages  of  general  disapprobar 
tion  or  abuse,  with  which  many  well-intentioned  publications 
continually  abound.  Such  general  disapprobation  or  abuse 
of  an  author,  whose  excellences  the  student  is  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  and  admiring,  is  apt  to  disgust  by  frequent  repe- 
tition, rather  than  to  be  productive  of  caution.  Show  the 
student  that  his  favourite  historian  or  philosopher  is  under 
the  dominion  of  the  most  violent  prejudices,  and  that  he  is 
*  Hume,  Rich*  II.  chap.  17.  [b.  14.1 
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capable  of  misrepresenting  notorious  facts  ;  do  this,  even 
in  one  instance  only,  and  the  memory  of  it  will  sink  deep 
into  his  mind,  and  prove  salutary  in  its  consequences. 

2.  But  other  causes,  besides  a  spirit  of  opp6sition  to 
revealed  religion,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  render 
some  circumstances  in  our  histories  of  Wickliff  contradic- 
tory and  inconsistent.     Let  a  few  hints  suffice. 

This  nation  had  so  long  groaned  under  the  evils  of  po- 
pery, that  for  many  years  after  the  Reformation,  it  was  the 
custom  with  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  protestant  class,  to 
be  continually  venting  their  indignation  against  papal 
tyranny  and  superstition.  And  though  it  is  very  true, 
that  the  abominations  of  the  Roman  Church  form  so  shocking 
a  narrative,  that  our  aversion  to  that  antichristian  hierarchy 
can  hardly  be  raised  to  too  high  a  pitch  ;  nevertheless,  the 
integrity  of  history  may  easily  have  suffered  in  particular 
instances  through  this  aversion,  however  laudable  and  well- 
founded  the  disposition  in  itself  may  have  been.  Further : 
an  ardent  love  of  freedom,  and  an  unconquerable  hatred  of 
slavish  doctrines,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
are  well  known  to  constitute  in  general,  a  striking  feature 
of  the  British  character.  Now  with  these  two  considera- 
tions in  view,  let  it  be  remembered  also,  that  Wickliff  has 
unquestionably  the  honour  of  being  the  &tst  person  in 
Europe  that  publicly  called  in  question,  bV  his  discourses, 
sermons,  and  writings,  those  principles,  Wnich  had  univer- 
sally passed  for  certain  and  undisputed  during  many  ages, 
and  then,  I  think,  we  must  cease  to  wofider,  that  this  Re- 
formers conduct  and  opinions  should  have  been  often 
exhibited  to  us  in  the  most  glowing  terms  of  veneration 
and  respect ;  which  terms,  however,  may  be  expected  to 
vary  materially,  according  as  the  sentiments  of  the  historian 
or  biographer  have  more  or  less  of  an  aristocratic  or  a 
popular  tendency  ;  and  again,  accoMing  as  the  writers 
views  of  ecclesiastical  government  ard  confined  to  merely 
political  considerations,  or  as  they  extend  to  the  eternal 
interests  of  mankind.  No  apology  can  be  necessary  for 
having  freely  animadverted  upon  such  k  writer  as  Mr. 
Hume  ;  but  it  might  be  invidious  to  exemplify  the  distinc- 
tions here  alluded  to  by  apposite  quotations  from  authors, 
whose  zeal  for  liberty,  or  whose  predilection  for  particular 
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sentiments,  appear  to  me  to  have  carried  them  unwarrant- 
able lengths  in  the  commendation  of  Wickliff.  The  student 
of  ecclesiastical  history  will,  however,  do  well  to  recollect, 
that  unless  he  keep  these  and  similar  distinctions  in  his 
mind,  and  carefully  allow  for  them,  he  will  be  much  be- 
wildered in  his  researches.  The  bigoted  papist  usually 
loses  his  patience  in  describing  the  principles  and  conduct 
of  Wickhff :  the  unbeliever,  in  treating  the  same  subject, 
sees  no  di£Sculties,  but  what  are  easily  explained  on  the 
supposition  of  enthusiasm,  hypocrisy,  pride  of  the  human 
heart,  or  love  of  popularity.  Moderate  divines,  even  of 
the  Roman-catholic  persuasion,  support  Wickliff  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  particularly  in  his  attack  on  the  abuses  which 
interfered  with  their  own  interests  and  privileges  :  Protes- 
tant divines  may  be  expected  to  defend  the  Reformer  much 
further  :  And,  in  fact,  those  Protestants,  who  are  usually 
denominated  low  churchmen,  have  shown  themselves  dis- ' 
posed  to  transmit  his  memory  to  posterity  with  the  most 
exalted  encomiums.  His  manly  freedom  in  inquiring  after 
truth,  and  his  great  boldness  in  defending  it  and  in  encoun- 
tering dangers,  please  them  so  much,  that  they  become 
almost  blind  to  the  faults,  errors,  and  defects  of  their  fa- 
vourite ecclesiastic.  Lastly,  it  deserves  also  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  those  who  are  most  godly  and  practical  in  their 
conversation,  and  whose  lives  are  most  devoted  to  promote 
the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men,  who  are  the  least  worldly- 
minded,  and  meddle  the  least  with  political  discussions  and 
controversies,  such  persons,  with  regret,  are  compelled  to 
withhold  an  unlimited  approbation  of  Wickliff.  They 
gratefully  praise  God  for  having  raised  up  a  champion 
for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  in  the  most  perilous  times,  and 
when  very  much  needed : — they  rejoice  in  finding  evidence 
that  this  celebrated  champion  did  belong  to  the  true  Church 
of  Christ  :  they  charitably  hope  and  believe  that  he  said 
and  did  many  things,  which,  had  they  been  recorded,  might 
perhaps  have  made  it  still  clearer  that  he  belonged  to  the 
most  distinguished  part  of  Christ's  little  flock  ;  and  lastly, 
they  sincerely  lament,  that  so  honoured  a  servant  of  God 
should  seem,  on  any  occasion,  in  supporting  the  righteous 
cause  of  religion,  to  have  relied  on  political  dexterity,  or  on 
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the  favour,  of  a  court,  or  to  have  afforded  a  handle  for  the 
suspicion  of  artifice  and  duplicity. 

IV. FURTHER    OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE     PANEGYRIC    AND 

CALUMNY   WITH  WHICH  WICKLIFF    HAS  BEEN    TREATED 
BY    HISTORIANS    AND    BIOGRAPHERS. 

1 .  The  mendicant  friars,  who  settled  in  Oxford  about 
the  year  1230,  proved  very  troublesome  and  offensive  to 
the  university.     Their  insolent  behaviour  produced  endless 

rirrels,  and  their  conduct  in  general  was  so  exceptionable, 
t,  so  far  fix)m  being  objects  of  charity,  they  became  a 
reproach  to  all  religion.  Wickliff  lashed  this  set  of  men 
with  great  acrimony  and  acuteness ;  and,  by  exposing  their 
shameful  corruptions  and  hypocritical  pretences,  made 
known  his  learning  and  talents  ;  and  established  his  own 
'  reputation  and  consequence.  He  became  at  once  the  be- 
loved and  the  admired  champion  of  the  university.  On 
the  contrary,  the  mendicants  ^'were  set  on  a  rage  and 
madness ;  and  even  as  hornets  with  their  sharp  stings  they 
assailed  this  good  man  on  every  side,  fighting  for  their 
altars,  paunches  and  belUes."*  But  the  darmg,  active 
spirit  of  Wickhff  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  opposition 
of  such  men.  Fortunately  for  him,  they  were  in  the  high- 
est discredit  at  Oxford ;  whereas  our  Reformer  was  looked 
up  to  almost  as  an  oracle ;  for  he  had  not,  as  yet,  proceed- 
ed to  those  lengths  of  innovation,  which  afterwaros  called 
forth  the  vengeance  of  the  hierarchy,  and  involved  him  in 
various  difficulties  and  persecutions.  His  fi*iends  procured 
him  a  benefice ;  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity ; 
he  was  elected  into  the  professor  s  chair ;  and  he  read  lec- 
tures publicly  with  the  greatest  applause.t 

2.  The  credit  and  interest  of  Wickliff  were  much 
strengthened  by  the  active  part  which  he  took  in  support- 
ing the  independence  of  the  crown,  against  the  pope's 
pretensions  and  menaces.  Pope  Urban  claimed  a  tribute 
from  king  Edward  III.  The  clergy  in  general  espoused 
the  cause  of  his  holiness ;  but  Wickliff  distinguished  him- 
self, by  pubUshing  a  masterly  answer  to  the  most  plausible 

*  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments.  [Edward  III.  a.d.  1377.] 
t  Leland  de  Script.  Brit. 
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arguments,  which  could  be  produced  in  support  of  so  un- 
just a  demand.  This  step  irritated  his  brethren,  the  clergy, 
with  the  pope  at  their  head ;  the  professor  of  divinity, 
however,  had  the  Parliament,  as  well  as  every  disinterested 
subject  of  the  realm,  on  his  side  in  this  question.  From 
the  same  cause  he  seems  to  have  been  first  made  known  at 
court,  and  particularly  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  His 
great  learning,  increasing  celebrity,  and  powerful  con- 
nexions, all  contributed  to  support  his  courage,  and  to 
mve  vigour  to  the  resolutions  which  he  had  secretly  made 
for  reforming  the  prevailing  corruptions.  Accordingly, 
he  proceeded  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  with  still 
greater  boldness  and  plainness  of  speech.  He  demonstrat- 
ed the  Romish  religion  to  be  a  system  of  errors  :  he  attacked 
the  scandalous  hves  of  the  monastic  clergy ;  and  showed 
how  they  invented  and  multiplied  such  superstitious  opinions 
and  doctrines,  as  suited  their  worldly,  sensual,  and  avari- 
cious views. 

3.  These  extraordinary  steps  both  alarmed  the  hierarchy 
and  excited  its  resentment.  The  clergy  raised  violent 
clamours  against  the  heretic :  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury took  the  lead;  and  the  professor  was  silenced 
and  deprived.  In  this  very  moment  of  his  disgrace,  we 
find  Wickliff  brought  to  court,  treated  with  peculiar 
kindness,  and  appointed  one  of  the  king's  ambassadors,'*^ 
for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  pope,  concerning  a 
variety  of  intolerable  hardships  and.  usurpations  under 
which  the  nation  had  long  groaned.  On  his  return,  he 
appears  to  have  recovered  tis  station  in  Oxford,  and  to 
have  inveighed  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  harsher 
language  tttan  he  had  ever  done  before,  both  in  his  public 
lectures  and  in  private.  His  negotiations  abroad  with  the 
pope's  nuncios  had,  probably,  afforded  him  opportunities 
of  seeing  more  striking  proofs  of  the  ambition,  covetous- 
ness,  tyranny,  and  insolence  of  the  papal  domination.  In 
this  part  of  the  history  of  our  Reformer,  there  is  consider- 
able defect  and  obscurity.  We  find,  however,  that,  not- 
withstanding bis  employments  in  the  university,  he  did  not 
neglect  to  cultivate  his  great  connexions.  He  was  often 
at  court,  and  continued  m  high  credit  with  the  duke  of 

*  Rjmer's  Foedera  ;  a.d.  1374. 
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Lancaster ;  and  though,  by  many  of  the  clergy,  he  was 
esteemed  an  enemy  to  the  Church  and  a  false  brother,  he 
obtained  the  valuable  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  through  the 
royal  favour.  These  facts  deserve  particular  notice ;  as 
they  determine  several  points  beyond  all  controversy : 
namely,  the  great  weight  of  Wickliff's  character  and  repu- 
tation ;  his  disposition  to  political  concerns  and  to  public 
business ;  and,  lastly,  the  sources  of  that  esteem  and  ap- 
plause on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  that  hatred 
and  calumny  which  he  met  with  so  plentifully  in  the  former 
part  of  his  hfe. 

4.  While  the  Reformer  confined  himself  to  attacks  on 
the  luxury  and  indolence  of  the  mendicant  firiars,  he  was 
the  favourite  of  the  university  of  Oxford :  while  he  only 
opposed  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  papacy  upon  the  king 
and  his  subjects,  he  was  admired  and  applauded  by  the 
English  court  and  parliament.  His  conduct,  however,  in 
both  these  instances,  marked  him  at  the  court  of  Bome  as 
an  object  of  detestation  and  vengeance  ;  and  we  need  not 
wonder,  if  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in  England,  and 
the  regular  clergy  in  general,  sympathized  with  the  pope 
in  sentiment  and  feeling.  In  effect  the  dignitaries  com- 
plained to  the  pope  ;  and  the  pope  in  great  wrath  sent  bull 
after  bull  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop 
of  London,  directing  them  to  take  immediate  cognizance  of 
Wickliff's  heresies,  and  to  imprison  him.  Hence  the  cita- 
tions, of  which,  and  of  their  consequences,  we  have  already 
given  a  concise  account.*  And  it  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered how  in  those  affairs  the  pope  and  his  delegates  had 
the  art  to  select  such  articles  of  accusation  against  the 
innovator,  as  might  prove  a  severe  trial  of  his  fortitude  and 
sincerity,  and  also  be  most  likely  to  involve  him  in  much 
diflSeulty  and  equivocation  ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  bring 
the  least  odium  upon  themselves  as  accusers.  But  as  soon 
as  Wickliff  began  to  assail  the  Roman  CathoUc  religion  in 
a  closer  manner,  and  to  level  his  batteries  at  its  very 
foundations ;  when  he  was  no  longer  content  with  exposing 
the  infamous  lives  and  practices  of  the  monastic  orders,  or 
with  declaiming  against  the  avaricious  encroachments  and 
contemptible  superstitions  of  the  papal  system ;  when  he 

*  Pp.  249—252,  of  this  Vol. 
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proceeded  to  show  how  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  were  almost  lost  amidst 
the  innumerable  abominations  of  popery ;  when  he  de- 
scended to  particulars,  attacked  the  reigning  doctrines  of 
transubstantiation,  of  worshipping  images  and  deceased 
saints,  and,  above  all,  of  merits  and  satisfactions,  and  re- 
stored in  their  place  the  sound  Evangelical  doctrines  of  the 
meritorious  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  Justification  by 
faith,  we  then  find  not  only  the  whole  hierarchy  in  a  flame, 
but  even  the  vice-chancellor  and  governing  part  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  joining  in  the  general  outcry  against 
their  professor  of  divinity.  Hence  the  vice-chancellors 
peremptory  decree  at  Oxford,*  against  Wicklifl^s  notions 
of  transubstantiation  ,  and  we  may  add,  hence  also  the  de- 
cline of  our  theologian's  interest  with  the  nobiUty  and 
worldly  persons  of  all  descriptions.  To  understand  this 
rightly,  we  should  constantly  keep  in  view  the  distinction 
that  is  to  be  made  between  the  applause  which,  in  general, 
failed  not  to  accompany  WicklifF,  as  a  censurer  of  gross 
immoralities  and  an  advocate  for  religious  liberty,  and  the 
cold  approbation  or  sceptical  reserve  with  which  he  was 
treated,  considered  as  a  preacher  of  the  pure  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  a  reviver  of  the  most  important  practical  truths. 
In  the  former  case  he  met  with  few  to  oppose  or  envy  him, 
except  those  who  were  immediately  interested  in  support- 
ing vice  or  usurpation ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  did  as  they  have  often  done  in  far 
more  enlightened  times ;  they  either  suspected  that  he 
carried  his  notions  too  far ;  or  they  kept  aloof  from  him 
with  a  profane  and  indolent  negligence  ;  or  lastly,  they 
wavered  between  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  edu- 
cated, and  the  Reformer's  novelties,  and  by  immersing 
themselves  in  business,  or  in  pleasure,  both  stifled  the  con- 
victions of  conscience,  and  escaped  the  dangers  of  persecu- 
tion. 

5.  It  will  easily  be  conceived,  that  to  accomplish  Wick- 
liflTs  views,  one  of  the  most  popular,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  useful  steps,  which  he  could  possibly  have  taken,  was 
his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  English  language. 
The  clergy  indeed  clamoured  against  the  measure  almost 
♦  Page  273,  of  this  Vol. 
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universally ;  and  it  may  be  instructive  as  well  as  entertain- 
ing to  the  reader,  to  see,  by  a  short  quotation  from  a  learn- 
ed canon  *  of  Leicester,  and  a  contemporary  of  Wickliff, 
what  was  thought  to  be  good  reasoning  by  the  ecclesiastics 
of  that  day.  "  Christ,**  says  he,  "  committed  the  Gospel 
to  the  clergy  and  doctors  of  the  Church,  that  they  might 
minister  it  to  the  laity  and  weaker  persons,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  times  and  persons*  wants  ;  but  this  master  John 
Wickliff  translated  it  out  of  Latin  into  English ;  and  by 
that  means  laid  it  more  open  to  the  laity  and  to  women 
who  could  read,  than  it  used  to  be  to  the  most  learned  of 
the  clergy,  and  those  of  them  who  had  the  best  understand- 
ing. And  so  the  Grospel  pearl  is  cast  abroad  and  trodden 
under  swine  ;  and  that  which  used  to  be  precious  to  both 
clergy  and  laity,  is  made,  as  it  were,  the  common  jest  of 
both ;  and  the  jewel  of  the  Church  is  turned  into  the  sport 
of  the  laity.** 

In  our  times,  one  cannot  but  be  astonished,  that  the 
bishops,  after  much  consultation,  should  have  brought  a 
bill  into  parliament  to  suppress  Wickliff*s  Bible ;  but  it 
was  thrown  out  by  a  great  majority. 

The  effect,  which,  under  the  direction  of  the  good  pro- 
vidence of  God,  the  publication  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
translated  into  our  own  language,  produced  on  the  minds 
of  men,  must  have  been  very  considerable  in  no  great 
length  of  time :  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  any 
human  means  could  contribute  more  to  the  spreading  of 
the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity.  I  wish  that  several 
diligent  and  spirited  panegyrists  of  Wickliff  had  shown  an 
anxiety,  in  their  laudable  researches  into  antiquity,  to  fur- 
nish instances  of  the  conversion  of  our  countrymen,  from 
the  ways  of  the  world  to  the  practice  of  godliness.  That 
many  such  instances  did  exist,  through  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  Wickliff  in  public  and  in  private,  I  doubt  not ; 
yet  I  mean  not  to  insinuate,  that  if  they  had  been  recorded, 
they  would  have  added  much  to  the  fame  or  celebrity  of 
the  Reformer,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  world. 
There  is  indeed,  in  tbe  Holy  Scriptures,  a  most  encourag- 
ing promise  to  those  that  be  wise,  and  who  shall  "  turn 
many  unto  righteousness :  **  but,  it  is  not  in  this  state  of 

*  Knyghton,  de  Event.  [Col.  2(J44.] 
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existence  ;  it  is  when  they  shall  awake  from  their  sleep  in 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  that  they  shall  ^^  shine  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."* 

6.  To  return :  Let  the  reader  remember,  that  WickUff 
not  only  published  an  English  translation  of  the  Bible ; 
but  also  pleaded,  in  a  very  spirited  and  sensible  manner, 
the  RIGHT  of  the  people  to  read  the  Scriptures.f  All  this 
tended  the  more  to  provoke  the  clergy,  and  to  increase  his 
popularity  with  the  laity.  Disinterested  persons  of  every 
description,  if  they  possessed  the  least  degree  of  serious- 
ness and  liberality  of  thinking,  must  have  been  gratified 
to  have  the  Bible  rescued  from  obscurity  ;  though  we  may 
allow,  without  diflSculty,  that  many  sincere  Koman  Catho- 
lics of  the  unlearned  and  weaker  sort,  may  have  been 
greatly  puzzled  and  distressed  in  their  minds,  between  the 
discovenes  made  to  them  by  the  Scriptures,  and  that  mass 
of  wretched  superstition,  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive,  all  their  days,  with  implicit  faith. 

If  these  facts  and  suggestions  prove  useful  to  the  curious 
reader,  who  wishes  to  understand  and  settle  the  character 
of  this  extraordinaiy  Reformer,  and  to  account  for  the 
various  lights,  and,  I  might  add,  the  various  obscurities,  in 
which  he  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  I  have  gained  my 
aim. — I  shall  conclude  this  whole  narrative  with  two  short 
quotations. 

The  first  is  from  a  very  concise  life  of  Wickliff,  written 
by  Dr.  Thomas  James,  author  of  the  Apology  already 
mentioned. 

"  God  gave  Dr.  Wicklifl^  grace  to  see  the  truth  of  his 
Gospel,  and  by  seeing  it,  to  loath  all  superstition  and 

popery By  Abelard  and  others,  he  was  grounded 

in  the  right  faith  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
by  Bradwardine  in  the  nature  of  a  true  soul-justifying 
faith  against  merit-mongers  and  pardoners,  pblaoians  and 
PAPISTS.  Finally,  by  reading  Grosseteste*s  works,  in 
whom  he  seemed  to  be  most  conversant,  he  descried  the 
pope  to  be  Antichrist." 

The  second  is  a  veiy  solemn  declaration  of  Wickliff, 
contained  in  one  of  his  Latin  tracts.  J 

**  Let  God  be  my  witness,"  says  he,  "  that  I  principally 

*  Dan.  xii.  2,  3.  t  Speculum  secular  :  J  De  Ver.  Script. 
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intend  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  Church, 
from  a  spirit  of  veneration  to  the  Divine  Word,  and  of 
obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ.  But  if,  with  that  inten- 
tion, a  sinister  view  of  vain-glory,  of  secular  gain,  or  of 
vindictive  malice,  have  crept  in  unknown  to  myself,  I  sin- 
cerely grieve  on  the  account,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
will  guard  against  it." 

Dr.  James  asks,  "  What  could  be  spoken  more  ingenu- 
ously, soberly,  or  christianly."  * 

The  following  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  clear,  nervous, 
and  even  elegant  style  of  Wickliff  (if  due  allowance  be 
made  for  the  times.)  It  is  almost  the  whole  of  one  of  his 
tracts ;  and  is  now  among  the  MSS.  in  the  library  of 
Benet'  College,  Cambridge. 

WHY    MANY    PRIESTS    HAVE    NO    BENEFICES. 

Some  Causes  why  poor  Priests  receive  not  Benefices  : — 

the  first,  for  dread  of  symony  ;  the  second,  for  dread  of 

misspending  poor  men's  goods ;  the  third,  for  dread  of 

letting  of  better  occupation  that  is  more  Kght  or  easy, 

more  certain  and  more  profitable. 

I.  For,  first,  if  men  should  come  to  benefices  by  gift  of 

prelates,  there  is  dread  of  symony.     For  commonly  they 

taken  the  first  fi-uits,  or  other  pensions,  or  holden  curates 

in  office  in  their  courts  or  chapels,  in  offices  far  fi^  priests' 

life,  taught,  and  ensampled  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.    So 

that  commonly  such  benefices  comen  not  freely  as  Christ 

commandeth,  but  rather  for  worldly  winning,   or  flattering 

of  mighty  men,  and  not  for  kunning  of  God's  law,  and 

true  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  ensample  of  holy  life ; 

and  therefore  commonly  these  prelates  and  receivers  ben 

fouled  with  symony,   that  is  cursed  heresy,  as  God's  law 

and  man's  law  techen.     And  now  whoever  can  run  to  Rome, 

and  bear  gold  out  of  the  lond,  and  strive  and  plead,  and 

curse  for  tithes,  and  other  temporal  profits,  that  ben  cleped 

with  antichrist's  clerks  rights  of  holy  church,   shall  have 

great  benefices  of  cure  of  many  thousand  souls,  tho  he  be 

unable,  and  of  cursed  life,  and  wicked  ensample  of  pride, 

of  covetisse,  glotony,  leachery,  and  other  great  sins.     But 

if  there  be  any  simple  man,  that  desireth  to  live  well,  and 

*  Dr.  James's  Apology. 
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teche  truly  God's  law,  he  shall  ben  holden  an  hypocrite,  a 
new  teacher,  an  heretick,  and  not  suffered  to  come  to  any 
benefice.  But  if  in  any  little  poor  place  he  liven  a  poor 
life,  he  shall  be  so  pursued,  and  slandered,  that  he  shall  be 
put  out  by  wiles,  cantels,  frauds,  and  worldly  violence,  and 
imprisoned  or  brent.  And  if  lords  shullen  present  clerks 
to  benefices,  they  wolen  have  commonly  gold  in  great 
quantity,  and  holden  these  curates  in  some  worldly  oflSce, 
and  suffipen  the  wolves  of  hell  to  stranglen  men's  souls,  so 
that  they  have  their  office  done  for  nought,  and  their  chap- 
pels  holden  up  for  vain-glory  or  hypocrisy ;  and  yet  they 
wolen  not  present  a  clerk  able  of  God's  law,  and  of  good 
life,  and  holy  ensample  to  the  people  ;  but  a  kitchen-clerk, 
or  a  penny-clerk,  or  one  wise  in  building  castles,  or  other 
worldly  doing ;  tho  he  kun  not  read  his  sauter,  and  knoweth 
not  the  commandments  of  God,  ne  sacraments  of  holy 
church.  And  yet  some  lords,  to  colouren  their  symony 
wole  not  take  for  themselves,  but  kerchiefs  for  the  lady,  or 
a  palfi^y,  or  a  tun  of  wine.  And  when  some  lords  woulden 
present  a  good  man,  then  some  ladies  ben  means  to  have  a 
dancer  presented,  or  a  tripper  on  tapits,  or  hunter,  or  a 
hawker,  or  a  wild  player  of  summer  gambels.  •  And  thus 
it  seemeth,  that  both  prelates,  and  lords  commonly  maken 
some  cursed  antichrist,  or  a  quick  fiend  to  be  master  of 
Christ's  people,  for  to  leaden  them  to  hell  to  Sathanas  their 
master ;  and  suffer  not  Christ's  disciples  to  teche  Christ's 
Gospel  to  his  children  for  to  save  their  souls — 

But  in  this  presenting  of  evil  curates,  and  holding  of 
curates  in  worldly  oflSce,  letting  them  fro  their  ghostly  cure, 
ben  three  degrees  of  traitery  agenst  God  and  his  people. 
The  first  is  in  prelates  and  lords,  that  thus  holden  curates 
in  their  worldly  office,  for  they  have  their  high  states  in 
the  church,  and  lordships,  for  to  purvey  true  curates  to 
the  people,  and  to  meyntene  them  in  God  s  law,  and  punish 
them,  if  they  fallen  in  their  ghostly  cure,  and  by  this  they 
holden  their  lordships  of  God.  Then  if  they  maken  evil 
curates,  and  holden  them  in  their  worldly  office,  and  letten 
them  to  lead  God's  people  the  rightful  way  to  heaven,  but 
helpen  them,  and  constreynen  them  to  lead  the  people  to 
hell-ward,  by  withdrawing  of  God's  word,  and  by  evil  en- 
sample  geving,  they  ben  weiward  traytors  to  God  and  his 
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people,  and  vicars  of  Sathanas. — 2.  Yet  more  traitery  is  in 
false  curates,  that  geven  mede  or  hire  to  comen  into  such 
worldly  offices,  and  to  get  lordship  and  maintenance  agenst 
ordinances,  and  couchen  in  lord's  courts  for  to  get  mo  fatte 
benefices,  and  purposen  not  spedly  to  do  their  ghostly 
office.  Woe  is  to  the  lords  that  ben  led  with  such  cursed 
heretics,  antichrists,  traytors  of  God  and  his  people ;  and 
traytors  to  lords  themselves  ;  who  ben  so  blinded,  that  they 
perceiven  not  that  such  traytors,  that  openly  ben  false  to 
Grod,  wolen  much  more  ben  false  to  them. — 3.  But  the 
most  traitery  is  in  false  confessors,  that  shulden  by  their 
office  warn  prelates,  and  lords  of  this  great  peril,  and  clerks 
also  that  they  holden  none  such  curates  in  their  worldly 
offices.  For  they  don  not  this,  lest  they  lesen  lordship, 
and  friendship,  and  gifts,  and  welfare  of  their  stinking 
belley ;  and  so  they  seUen  christen  souls  to  Sathanas,  and 
maken  prelates  and  lords,  and  curates  to  live  in  sin  and 
traitery  agenst  God  and  his  people,  and  deceiven  them  in 
their  soul's  health,  and  meyntenen  them  in  cursed  traitery 
of  Gt)d  and  his  people ;  and  thus  almost  all  the  world 
goeth  to  hell  for  this  cursed  symony  of  felse  confessors* 
For  commonly  prelates,  lords  and  curates  ben  envenymed 
with  this  heresy  of  symony,  and  never  done  very  repent- 
ance, and  satisfaction  therefore.  For  when  they  have  a  fat 
benefice  geten  by  symony,  they  forsaken  it  not  as  they  ben 
bounden  by  law,  but  wittingly  usen  forth  that  symony,  and 
liven  in  riot,  covetisse,  and  pride,  and  don  not  their  office 
neither  in  good  ensample,  ne  in  true  teching.  And  thus 
antichrist's  clerks,  enemies  of  Christ,  and  his  people,  by 
money,  and  flattering,  and  fleshly  love,  gedring  to  them 
leading  of  the  people,  forbare  true  priests  to  teche  God*s 
law,  and  therefore  the  blind  leadeth  the  blind,  and  both 
parts  runnen  into  sin,  and  full  many  to  hell :  and  it  is  huge 
wonder  that  God  of  his  righteousness  destroyeth  not  the 
houses  of  prelates,  and  lords,  and  curates,  as  Sodom  and 
Gomor  for  heresie,  extortions,  and  other  cursednesses. 
And  for  dread  of  this  sin,  and  many  mo,  some  poor 
wretches  receive  no  benefices  in  this  world. 

II.  Yet  tho'  poor  priests  mighten  fi'eely  getten  presen- 
tation of  lords  to  have  benefices  with  cure  of  souls,  they 
dreaden  of  mispending  poor  men's  goods.      For  priests 
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owen  to  hold  themselves  paide  with  food,  and  cloathing,  as 
St.  Paul  techeth ;  and  if  they  have  more  it  is  poor  men's 
goods,  as  their  own  law,  and  God's  law  feyn,  and  they  ben 
keepers  thereof,  and  procurators  of  poor  men.  But  for 
institution  and  induction  he  shall  give  much  of  this  good, 
that  is  poor  men's,  to  bishops'  officers,  archdeacons,  and 
officials,  that  ben  too  rich.  And  when  bishops  and  their 
officers  comen,  and  feynen  to  visit,  tho  they  nourishen  men 
in  open  sin  for  annual  rent,  and  don  not  their  office,  but 
sellen  souls  to  Sathanas  for  money,  wretched  curates  ben 
neded  to  feasten  them  richly,  and  give  procuracy  and 
synage,  yea  against  God's  law,  and  man's,  and  reason,  and 
their  own  conscience,  and  yet  they  shullen  not  be  suffered 
to  teche  truly  God's  law  to  their  own  sujects,  and  warn 
them  of  false  prophets,  who  deceiven  them  both  in  belief 
and  teching :  for  then  they  musten  crie  to  the  people  the 
great  sins  of  prelates  ;  but  they  demen  that  such  sad  re- 
proving of  sin  is  envy,  slandering  of  prelates,  and  des- 
troying of  holy  church — Also  many  times  their  patrons 
willen look  to  be  feasted  of  such  curates,  else  maken  them 
lese  that  little  thing,  that  they  and  poor  men  shullen  Kve 
by.  So  that  they  shullen  not  spend  their  tithes  and  offer- 
ings after  good  conscience,  and  God's  laws,  but  waste  them 
on  rich  and  idle  men — Also  eche  good  day  commonly 
these  small  curates  shullen  have  letters  fro  their  ordinaries 
\o  summon,  and  to  curse  poor  men  for  nought,  but  for 
covetisse  of  antichrist's  clerks ;  and  if  they  not  sumonen 
and  cursen  them,  tho  they  know  no  cause  why,  they  shullen 
ben  hurted,  and  summoned  fro  day  to  day,  fro  far  place  to 
farther,  or  cursed,  or  lese  their  benefits  or  profits.  For 
else,  as  prelates  feinen,  they  by  their  rebeldy  shulden  soon 
destroy  prelates  jurisdiction,  power,  and  winning.  Also, 
when  poor  priests,  first  holy  of  life,  and  devout  in  their 
prayers,  ben  beneficed,  if  they  ben  not  busy  about  the 
world  to  make  great  feasts  to  rich  persons  and  vicars,  and 
costly  and  gayly  arrayed,  by  false  doom  of  the  world,  they 
shullen  be  hated  and  hayned  on  as  hounds,  and  ech  man 
redy  to  peire  them  in  name,  and  worldly  goods.  So  many 
cursed  deceits  hath  antichrist  brought  up  by  his  worldly 
clerks  to  make  curates  to  mispende  poor  men  s  goods,  and 
not  truly  do  their  office  ;  or  else  to  forsaken  aul,  and  let 
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antichrist's  clerks,  as  lords  of  this  world,  rob  the  poor  peo- 
ple by  feyned  censures,  and  teche  the  fend's  lore  both  by 
open  preaching,  and  ensample  of  cursed  life.  Also,  if  such 
curates  ben  stirred  to  learn  God's  law,  and  teche  their  pa- 
rishens  the  Gospel,  commonly  they  shuUen  get  no  leave  of 
bishops,  but  for  gold  ;  and  when  they  shullen  most  profit 
in  their  learning,  then  shullen  they  be  clepid  at  home  at 
the  prelate's  will.  And  if  they  shullen  have  any  high  sa- 
craments, commonly  they  shulle  buy  them  with  poor  men's 
goods  ;  and  so  there  is  full  great  peril  of  evil  spending  of 
these  goods,  both  upon  prelates,  nch  men  of  the  country, 
patrons,  parsons,  and  their  own  kyn,  for  fame  of  the  world, 
and  for  shame,  and  evil  deming  of  men.  And  certes  it  is 
great  wonder  that  God  suflreth  so  long  this  sin  unpunished, 
namely  of  prelates'  courts,  that  ben  dens  of  thieves,  and 
larders  of  hell ;  and  so  of  their  oflScers,  that  ben  sotil  in 
malice  and  covetisse  ;  and  of  lords,  and  mighty  men,  that 
shulden  destroy  this  wrong  and  other,  and  meyntenen  truth, 
and  God's  servants,  and  now  meyntenen  antichrist's  fals- 
ness  and  his  clerks,  for  part  of  the  winning.  But  certes 
God  suffireth  such  hypocrites  and  tyrants  to  have  name 
of  prelates  for  great  sins  of  the  people,  that  eche  part  lead 
other  to  hell  by  blindness  of  the  fend.  And  this  is  a 
thousand  time  more  vengeance,  than  if  God  shud  destroy 
bodily  both  parts,  and  all  their  goods,  and  earth  therewith, 
as  he  did  by  Sodom  and  Gomor.  For  the  longer  that  they' 
liven  thus  in  sin,  the  greater  pains  shullen  they  have  in 
hell,  unless  they  amenden  them. — And  this  dread,  and 
many  mo,  maken  some  poor  priests  to  receiven  none 
benefices. 

III.  But  yet  tho  poor  priests  mighten  have  freely  pre- 
sentation of  lords,  and  ben  holpen  by  meyntening  of  kings, 
and  help  of  good  commons  fro  extortions  of  prelates,  and 
other  mispending  of  these  goods,  that  is  full  hard  in  this 
reigning  of  antichrist's  clerks,  yet  they  dreden  sore  that  by 
singular  cure  ordained  of  sinful  men  they  shulden  be  letted 
fro  better  occupation,  and  fro  more  profit  of  holy  church. 
And  this  is  the  most  dread  of  all ;  for  they  have  cure  and 
charge  at  the  full  of  God  to  help  their  brethren  to  heaven- 
ward, both  by  teching,  praying,  and  example-geving.  And 
it  seemeth  that  they  shullen  most  easily  fulfil  this  by  general 
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cure  of  charity,  as  did  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  And  by 
this  they  most  sikerly  save  themselves,  and  help  the  bre- 
thren :  and  they  ben  free  to  flee  fro  one  city  to  another, 
when  they  ben  pursued  of  antichrist's  clerks,  as  biddeth 
Christ  in  the  Gospel.  And  they  may  best  without  chal- 
lenging of  men  go  and  dwell  among  the  people  where  they 
shullen  most  profit,  and  in  covenable  time  come,  and  go 
after  stirring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  be  bounden  by 
sinful  men's  jurisdiction  fro  the  better  doing.  Also  they 
pursuen  Christ  and  his  Apostles  nearer,  in  taking  alms 
wilfully  of  the  people  that  they  techen,  than  in  taking 
dymes  and  offenngs  by  customs  that  sinful  men  ordeynen, 
and  usen  now  in  the  time  of  grace.  Also  this  is  more 
medeful  on  both  sides  as  they  understonden  by  Christ's  life, 
and  his  Apostles :  for  thus  the  people  geveth  them  alms 
more  wilfully  and  devoutly,  and  they  taken  it  more  mekely, 
and  ben  more  busy  to  leme,  kepe,  and  teche  God's  law, 
and  so  it  is  the  better  for  both  sides.  Also  by  this  manner 
might  and  shulde  the  people  geve  freely  their  alms  to  true 
priests  that  truly  kepen  their  order,  and  taughten  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  withdrawen  fro  wicked  priests,  and  not  to  be  con- 
streyned  to  pay  their  tithes,  and  oflerings  to  open  cursed 
men  to  meyntene  them  in  their  open  cursedness.  And 
thus  shulde  symony,  covetisse,  and  idleness  of  worldly 
clerks  be  laid  down  ;  and  holiness,  and  true  teching,  and 
knowing  of  God's  law  be  brought  in  both  in  clerks  and 
lewid  men  :  also  thus  shulde  striving,  pleading,  and  cursing 
for  dymes  and  oflerings,  and  hate  and  discord  among 
priests,  and  lewid  men  be  ended ;  and  unity,  peace,  and 
charity  meyntened.  Also  these  benefices,  by  this  course, 
that  men  usen  now,  bring  in  worldliness,  and  needless 
business  about  worldly  offices,  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
woldeq  never  taken  upon  them,  and  yet  they  weren  more 
mighty,  more  witty,  and  more  brenning  in  charity  to  God, 
and  to  the  people,  both  to  live  the  best  manner  in  them- 
selves, and  to  teche  other  men.  Also  covetisse,  and 
worldliness  of  the  people  shulden  be  done  away;  and 
Christ's  poverty,  and  his  Apostles,  by  ensample  of  poor 
life  of  clerks,  and  trust  in  God,  and  desiring  of  heavenly 
bliss,  shulde  regne  in  christen  people.  Also  then  shulde 
priests  study  hofy  writt,  and  be  devout  in  their  prayers. 
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and  not  be  carried  away  with  new  offices,  and  mo  sacra- 
ments than  Christ  used,  and  his  apostles,  that  taughten  us 
all  truth.  Also  mochil  blasphemy  of  prelates,  and  other 
men  of  feyned  obedience,  and  nedless  swearings  made  to 
worldly  prelates  shulden  then  cessen^  and  soveregn  obedi- 
ence to  God  and  his  law,  and  eschewing  of  nedless  othes 
shulde  regne  among  christen  men.  Also  then  shulde  men 
eschew  commonly  all  the  perils  said  before  in  the  first 
chapter,  and  second,  and  many  thousand  mo,  and  live  in 
clenness,  and  sikemess  of  conscience.  Also  then  shulde 
priests  be  busy  to  seke  Grod*s  worship  and  saving  of  men's 
souls,  and  not  their  own  worldly  glory  and  winning  of 
worldly  dritt.  Also  then  shulden  priests  livejike  to  angels, 
as  they  ben  angels  of  office,  whereas  they  liven  now  as 
swine  in  fleshly  lusts,  and  tumen  agen  to  their  former  sins 
for  abundance  of  worldly  goods,   and  idleness   in   their 

ghostly  office,  and  overmuch  business  about  this  wretched 
fe. 
For  these  dreads  and  many  thousand  mo,  and  for  to  be 
mo  like  to  Christ's  life  and  his  Apostles,  and  for  to  profit 
mo  to  their  own  souls  and  other  men's,  some  poor  priests 
iiiinken  with  God  to  traveile  about  where  they  shulden 
most  profiten,  by  evidence  that  Gt)d  geveth  them,  while 
diey  have  time,  and  little  bodily  strength  and  youth. 
Nethless  they  damnen  not  curates  that  don  well  their  office, 
and  dwellen  where  they  shuUen  most  profit,  and  techen 
truly  and  stably  God's  law  agenst  false  prophets,  and 
cursed  fends  deceits. 

Christ,  for  his  endless  mercy,  help  his  priests  and  com- 
mon people  to  beware  of  Antichrist's  deceits,  and  go  even 
the  right  way  to  heaven  I  Amen,  Jesu,  for  thy  endless 
charity. 
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CENTURY  XV. 


CHAP.  I. 

THE  LOLLARDS. 


Terms  of  reproach  have,  in  all  ages,  been  applied  to  real 
Christians,  Lollard,  the  name  given  to  the  followers  of 
Wicklifl^  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  them.  My  chief 
reason  for  using  it  is,  that  the  persons,  whose  story  is  the 
subject  of  this  chapter,  may  be  more  distinctly  defined. 

The  same  Courtney,  bishop  of  London,  whose  examina- 
tion of  Wickliff,  together  with  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances which  attended  that  examination,  has  been  laid  be- 
fore the  reader,  afterwards,  [as  has  been  said,]  became 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  in  that  exalted  station,  em- 
ployed himself  with  great  vehemence  and  asperity  against 
the  disciples  of  the  man  who,  by  the  protection  of  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  had  escaped  his  vengeance.  King  Eichard 
!!•  also  was  induced  to  patronize  this  persecution,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  during  his  reign  any  of  the  Lollards 
were  actually  put  to  death.  That  the  blind  fury  of  ambi- 
tious and  unpnncipled  men  was  thus,  for  a  time,  restrained 
from  committing  the  last  acts  of  injustice  and  barbarity,  is 
to  be  ascribed,  partly  to  the  power  of  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, who  may  be  called  the  political  father  of  the  Lollards ; 
and  partly  to  the  influence  of  Anne,  the  consort  of  Eichard 
n.  and  sister  of  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia.  The  ac- 
counts of  this  princess,  in  regard  to  religion,  are  brief;  yet 
they  merit  our  particular  attention,  because  they  seem  to 
illustrate  the  course  of  Divine  providence,  in  paving  the 
way  for  that  connexion  between  England  and  Bohemia,  by 
which  the  labours  of  Wickliff^  became  so  serviceable  in  pro- 
pagating the  Gospel  in  the  latter  country.  She  Uved  with 
king  Eichard  about  eleven  years ;  and  died  in  Death  of 
the  year  1 394,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  fn®  ^"*®° 
reign.*  It  is  remarked  of  her  that  she  had  in  a.d.1394. 
her  possession  the  gospels  in  the  EngUsh  language,  with 

♦  Foxe,  p.  578.  [or  Vol.  iii.  p.  202.] 
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learned  commentaries  upon  them.  At  her  funeral,  Arundel, 
archbishop  of  York,  in  his  sermon  adverted  to  this  circum- 
stance, and  expressed  much  surprise  at  it,  as  she  was  bom 
an  alien.  The  prelate  added,  thatfshe  ;had  sent  to  him, 
for  his  inspection  and  judgment,  her  English  translations 
of  the  [four]  Gospels,  and  that  he  had  found  them  true 
and  faithful.  He  confessed  that  it  appeared  to  him  a  mar- 
vellous instance  of  godUness,  that  so  great  a  lady  would 
humbly  condescend  to  study  such  excellent  books :  and  he 
completed  his  encomium  by  declaring  that  he  never  knew 
a  woman  of  such  extraordinary  piety.  In  the  same  sermon, 
he  sharply  rebuked  the  negligence  of  bishops  and  of  others. 

This  relation  may  probably  induce  the  reader  to  conjec- 
ture, that  Arundel  himself  must  have  been  almost  a  Lollard. 
At  least  he  cannot  but  be  both  surprised  and  mortified  to 
find,  that  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  good  queen  Anne, 
this  same  prelate,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  stirred  up  the 
king  to  harass,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  the  very 
persons  who  should  dare,  in  their  native  language,  to  read 
and  study  the  Gospels  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Such  inconsistencies  are  not  uncommon  in  the  annals  of 
human  nature. 

About  the  same  time,  I  find  that  several  persons,  who 
were  accused  of  holding  those  speculative  tenets  of  Wick- 
lifi^,  which  I  have  allowed  to  be  indefensible,  did  however, 
in  their  examinations,  perfectly  clear  themselves  of  every 
reasonable  suspicion  of  factious  innovation.*  In  fact,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Lollards  in  general,  were  in  practice  so 
perfectly  void  of  ofience,  that  speculative  errors  formed  the 
only  charge  that  could  be  brought  against  them  ;  and  even 
in  regard  to  these  errors,  there  seems  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  followers  of  Wicklifi^  very  much  meliorated  the 
sentiments  of  their  master  and  leader.  Only  for  the  Gos- 
pels  sake  they  sufiered  ;  whatever  might  be  the  pretences 
of  their  enemies. 

In  the  year   1397,  died  John  de  Trevisa,  a  gentleman 

born  at    Crocadon,    in    Cornwall  ;    a  secular  priest,  and 

Owith  of     vicar  of  Berkeley  ;  a  man,  who  translated  many 

T^?ii      voluminous  \^Titings,   and  particularly  the  Bible 

AD.  1397.  into    the    English    language.       Thomas,    lord 

•  Foxe,  p.  499,  &c.  [or  Vol.  iii.  p.  112.] 
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Berkeley,  his  patron,  induced  him  to  undertake  the  last- 
mentioned  work.  This  nobleman  appears  to  have  had  a 
regard  for  the  written  word  of  God,  which  was  little  read 
or  known  in  that  age.  He  had  the  Apocalypse,  in  Latin 
and  French,  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  his  chapel  at  Berkeley. 
Trevisa  was,  also,  distingushed  for  his  aversion  to  the  mo- 
nastic system.  "  Christ,"  said  he,  "  sent  Apostles  and 
presbyters,  not  monks  and  mendicant  friars."  He  died  in 
peace,  almost  ninety  years  old.  Though  neither  this 
clergyman  nor  his  patron  are  usually  ranked  among  Lol- 
lards, yet  do  they  seem  to  be  sufficiently  distinguished  by 
their  piety  and  veneration  for  the  Scriptures  to  deserve  a 
place  in  these  memoirs.  The  period  of  history  we  are  re- 
viewing, is  not  so  fruitful  in  godliness,  as  to  allow  us  to 
pass  over  in  silence  such  examples  as  these.* 

Richard  H.  being  deposed,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  the  son 
of  that  same  John  of  Gaunt  who  had  patronised  WickUff, 
usurped  the  throne  in  the  year  1 399  ;  and  shortly  Henry  iv. 
after,  was  crowned  by  Arundel,  then  archbishop  ^w,^* 
of  Canterbury.  Both  the  king  and  the  arch-  ^•^-  ^^^^ 
bishop  had  demonstrated  by  their  conduct,  that  they  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  their  ambition.  It  is  not 
therefore  matter  of  surprise,  either  that  the  murderer  of 
king  Richard  should  proceed  to  persecute,  with  extreme 
barbarity,  the  Lollards,  whom  his  father  had  so  zealously 
protected  ;  or  that  the  archbishop,  who  had  supported  the 
usurper  in  his  iniquitous  pretensions  to  the  crown,  should 
also  concur  with  him  in  his  plan  to  crush  those  reformers. 
The  power  of  the  hierarchy  was  formidable  to  all  men ;  and 
every  one,  who  thirsted  after  secular  greatness,  found  him- 
self obliged,  by  political  necessity,  which  is  the  primary  law 
of  unpnncipled  men,  to  court  that  power,  and  to  obey  its 
most  unreasonable  commands.  Thus  influenced,  Henry  IV. 
and  Arundel  commenced  a  persecution  more  terrible  than 
any  which  had  ever  been  known  under  the  English  kings. 
William  Sawtre  was  the  first  man  who  was  burnt  in  Eng- 
land for  opposing  the  abominations  of  popery.  He  was  a 
clergyman  in  London,  who  openly  taught  the  doctrines  of 
WiddiflT.     And  though,  through  the  weakness  of  human 

♦  Fuller's  Church  History,  p.  151.  [Cent.  xir.  b.  iv.  a.d.  1395.  rO. 
Rich.  IL] 
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nature,  he  had  revoked  and  adjured  those  doctrines  before 

the  bishop  of  Norwich,  he  afterwards  recovered  so  much 

strength  of  mind,  as  to  incur  a  second  prosecution  for  his 

open  confession  of  Evangelical  truth  before  the  archbishop. 

Among  other  charges,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount, 

this  was  one  ;  ^^  he  had  declared,  that  a  priest  was  more 

bound  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  than  to  recite  particular 

services  at  certain  canonical  hours."  *     Such  was  me  genius 

of  the  reigning  superstition  !     The  exposition  of  the  word 

Martyrdom  of  God  was  lookcd  ou  as  a  small  matter,  in  com- 

^^f*™  parison  of  the  customary  formalities.     Sawtre, 

A.D.  1400.  glorying  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  strengthened 

by  divine  grace,  suffered  the  flames  of  martyrdom  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord  fourteen  hundred.t 

The  name  of  John  Badby,  a  low  and  illiterate  workman, 
well  deserves  to  be  recorded  for  the  honour  of  divine  truth. 
Arundel  took  serious  pains  to  persuade  him,  that  the  con- 
secrated bread  was  really  and  properly  the  body  of  Christ. 
"  After  the  consecration,  it  remaineth,**  J  said  Badby,  **  the 
same  material  bread  which  it  was  before  ;  nevertheless  it  is 
a  sign  or  sacrament  of  the  living  God.  I  believe  the 
Omnipotent  God  in  Trinity  to  be  one.  But  if  every 
consecrated  host  be  the  Lord's  body,  then  there  are  twenty 
thousand  gods  in  England."  After  he  had  been  deliverea 
to  the  secular  power  by  the  bishops,  he  was,  by  the  king's 
writ,  condemned  to  be  burned.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
happening  to  be  present,  very  earnestly  exhorted  him  to 
recant,  adding  the  most  terrible  menaces  of  the  vengeance 
which  would  overtake  him,  if  he  should  continue  in  his 
obstinacy.  Badby,  however,  was  inflexible.  As  soon  as 
he  felt  the  fire,  he  cried,  Mercy !  The  prince,  supposing 
that  he  was  entreating  the  mercy  of  his  judges,  ordered 
the  fire  to  be  quenched.  "  Will  you  forsake  heresy,"  said 
young  Henry ;  "  and  will  you  conform  to  the  faith  of  the 
And  of  John  holy  church  ?  If  you  will,  you  shall  have  a 
®*^^y-  yearly  stipend  out  of  the  kings  treasury." 
The  martyr  was  unmoved  ;  and  Henry,  in  a  rage,  declared, 
that  he  might  now  look  for  no  favour.  Badby  gloriously 
finished  his  course  in  the  flames. 

*  Foxe,  p.  687.  [Vol.  iii.  p.  222.1  t  Wilkins,  Convoc.  p.  254—260. 

t  F'oxe,  p.  594,  [or  Vol.  iii.  p.  235,  &c.]  and  Wilkins,  p.  326. 
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It  was  a  marvellous  instance  of  the  strength  of  Christ 
made  perfect  in  weakness,  and  a  striking  proof  that  God 
hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise,  that  a  simple  artificer  should  sustain  the  most  cruel 
torments  with  patience  and  serenity,  not  only  in  defence  of 
divine  truth,  but  also  of  common  sense ;  while  the  most 
dignified  characters  in  the  kingdom,  and  among  these,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  the  renowned  Henry  V.  glo- 
ried in  defending  one  of  the  most  egregious  absurdities 
that  ever  disgraced  the  human  understanding.  What  are 
all  HIS  victories  and  triumphs,  of  which  English  history  is 
so  proud,  compared  with  the  good  sense  and  gracious  spirit 
of  J.  Badby! 

The  conflict  was  now  grown  serious,  and  it  behoved 
Henry  to  exercise  the  most  rigorous  measures  of  preven- 
tion, if  he  intended  to  repress  all  innovation,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  established  ecclesiastical  system.  Accordingly,  he 
published  a  severe  statute,  by  which  grievous  pains  and 
penalties  were  to  be  inflicted  on  all,  who  should  dare  to 
defend  or  encourage  the  tenets  of  Wickliff*;  and  this,  in 
conjunction  with  a  constitution  of  Arundel,  too  tedious  * 
to  be  recited,  seemed  to  threaten  the  total  extinction  of 
the  heresy  so  called.  The  persecutors  were  extremely 
active  ;  and  many  persons  through  fear  recanted ;  but 
worthies  were  still  found,  who  continued  faithful  unto 
deatL 

In  the   year    1413  died   Henry   IV. — His  successor 
Henry  V.  trod  in  his  steps,  and  countenanced  Arundel,  in 
his  plans  of  extirpating  the  Lollards,  and  of  sup-  ^^^^  ^^ 
porting  the  existing  hierarchy  by  penal  coercions.   Henry  iv. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  new  king's  reign,  this  ^'^'  ^^^^' 
archbishop  collected  in  St  Paul's  church  at  London,  a  uni- 
versal synod  of  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  England. 
The  principal  object  of  the  assembly  was  to  repress  the 
CTOwmg  sect ;  and,  as  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham, 
had  on  all  occasions  discovered  a  partiality  for  these  refor- 
mers, the  resentment  of  the  archbishop  and  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy  was  particularly  levelled  at  this  noble- 
man.    Certainly,  at  that  time,  no  man  in  England  was 

♦  Wilkins,  p.  314.  Conatltat.  Arundel  ex  MS.  Lamb,  [they  are  given 
in  Foxe,  VoL  iii.  p.  239,  and  p.  242.] 
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more  obnoxious  to  the  ecclesiastics.  For  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  opinions.  He  had  very  much  distinguished 
himself  in  opposing  the  abuses  of  popery.  At  a  great 
expense,  he  had  collected,  transcribed,  and  dispersed,  the 
works  of  Wickliff  among  the  common  people  without  re- 
serve ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  he  maintained  a  great 
number  of  itinerant  preachers  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  dioceses  of  Canterbury,  Bochester, 
London  and  Hereford.* 

But  lord  Cobham  was  a  favourite  both  of  the  king  and 
of  the  people ;  and  therefore  to  effect  his  destruction  was 
Persecution  ^^  Undertaking  that  required  much  caution.  The 
of  lord  archbishop  however  was  in  earnest,  and  he  con- 
^^^^""-  certed  his  measures  with  prudence. 
His  first  step  was  to  procure  the  royal  mandate  for 
sending  commissioners  to  Oxford,  whose  business  should 
be  to  examine  and  report  the  progress  of  heresy.  These 
commissioners  are,  by  Foxe,  not  improperly  called  "  the 
twelve  inquisitors  of  heresies.**  The  issue  of  their  inqui- 
ries proved  highly  ungrateful  to  the  hierarchy.  Thev 
found  Oxford  overrun  with  heretics :  they  were,  indeecf, 
respectfully  received  by  the  rulers  of  the  university,  but 
the  opinions  of  Wickliff  had  made  their  way  among  the 
junior  students ;  and  the  talents  and  integrity  of  their 
master  were  held  in  high  esteem  and  admiration  by  his 
disciples.  This  information,  with  many  other  minute  par- 
ticulars, Arundel  laid  before  the  grand  convocation,  who, 
after  long  debates,  determined,  that,  without  delay,  the 
lord  Cobham  should  be  prosecuted  as  a  heretic;  Him 
they  considered  as  the  great  ofiender :  to  his  influence  they 
ascribed  the  growth  of  heresy :  he  was  not  only,  they  said, 
an  avowed  heretic  himself;  but,  by  stipends,  encouraged 
scholars  from  Oxford  to  propagate  his  opinions,  many  of 
which  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
holy  church  of  Rome  ;  and  lastly,  he  employed  the  disci- 
ples of  Wickliff^  in  preaching,  though  they  had  not  ob- 
tained the  licences  of  their  respective  bishops  for  that  pur- 
pose. With  great  solemnity  a  copy  of  each  of  WickliflTs 
works  was  publicly  burnt,  by  the  enraged  archbishop,  in 

*  Foxe,  p.  636.  [or  Vol.  iii.  p.  319,  and  342.]  Walden  contra  Wiclev. 
Goodwin's  Hen.  V. 
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the  presence  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  people ;  and  it 
happened  that  one  of  the  books  burnt  on  this  occasion, 
had  belonged  to  lord  Cobham.  This  circumstance  tended 
much  to  confirm  the  assembly  in  their  belief  that  that  no- 
bleman was  a  great  encourager  of  the  Lollards.* 

At  the  moment  when  the  convocation  seemed  almost  in 
a  flame,  and  were  vowing  vengeance  against  lord  Cobham, 
some  of  the  more  cool  and  discreet  members  are  said  to 
have  suggested  the  propriety  of  sounding  how  the  young 
king  would  relish  the  measures  they  had  in  view,  before 
they  should  proceed  any  farther.  Arundel  instantly  saw 
the  wisdom  of  this  advice,  and  he  resolved  to  follow  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  weight  to  the  proceedings, 
this  artful  primate,  at  the  head  of  a  great  number  of  digni- 
fied ecclesiastics,  complained  most  grievously  to  Henry,  of 
the  heretical  practices  of  his  favourite  servant  lord  Cobham, 
and  entreated  his  majesty  to  consent  to  the  prosecution  of 
so  incorrigible  an  offender. 

The  affections  of  the  king  appear  to  have  been,  in  some 
measure,  already  alienated  from  this  unfortunate  noble- 
man: Foxe  observes,t  that  he  gently  listened  to  those 
"  blood-thirsty  prelates,  and  far  otherwise  than  became  his 
princely  dignity."  But  there  is  a  circumstance  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  this  diligent  searcher 
into  ancient  records.  Through  the  management  of  the 
archbishop,  the  king's  mind  was  previously  impressed  with 
strong  suspicions  of  lord  Cobham's  heresy  and  enmity  to 
the  church.  That  very  book  above  mentioned,  which  was 
said  to  belong  to  this  excellent  man,  and  which  the  convo- 
cation condemned  to  the  flames,  was  read  aloud  before  the 
king,  the  bishops,  and  the  temporal  peers  of  the  realm  : 
And  the  fragment  of  the  account  of  these  proceedings  in- 
forms us,  that  Henry  was  exceedingly  shocked  at  the  reci- 
tal ;  and  declared  that,  in  his  life,  he  never  heard  such 
horrid  heresy  .J  However,  in  consideration  of  the  high 
birth,  military  rank,  and  good  services  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  the  king  enjoined  the  convocation  to  deal  favourably 
with  him,  and  to  desist  from  all  further  process  for  some 
days :  He  wished  to  restore  him  to  the  unity  of  the  church 

•  Foxe,  p.  636.  CoUier.  [Vol.  i.]  p.  032.  Wilkins  Concilia,  p.  352. 
t  Foxe,  p.  636.         X  Arundel,  [llegistcr  in  Wilkins,  Vol.  iii.  p.  357.] 
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without  rigour  or  disgrace  ;  and  he  promised,  that  he  him- 
self, in  the  mean  time,  would  send  privately  for  the  honour- 
able knight,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  renounce 
his  errors. 

The  king  kept  his  promise,  and  is  said  to  have  used 
every  argument  he  could  think  of  to  convince  him  of  the 
The  king  hiffh  offence  of  separating  from  the  church  ;  and 
JldSSTtho  at  lastj  to  have  patheticaUy  exhorted  him  to  re- 
knight.  tract  and  submit,  as  an  obedient  child  to  his  holy 
mother.  The  answer  of  the  knight  is  very  expressive  of 
the  frank  and  open  intrepidity  which  distinguished  his 
character.  "  You  I  am  alwajrs  most  ready  to  obey,**  said 
he,  "  because  you  are  the  appointed  minister  of  God,  and 
bear  the  sword  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers.  But,  as 
to  the  pope  and  his  spiritual  dominion^  I  owe  them  no  obe- 
dience, [forasmuch  as  I  know  him  by  the  Scriptures  to  be 
the  great  antichrist,]  the  son  of  perdition,  the  open  adver- 
sary of  God,  and  the  abomination  standing  in  the  holy 
place."  The  extreme  ignorance  of  Henry  in  matters  of 
reli^on,  by  no  means  disposed  him  to  relish  such  an  answer 
as  this :  he  immediately  tiumed  away  from  him  in  visible 
displeasure,  and  gave  up  the  disciple  of  Wickliff  to  the 
malice  of  his  enemies.* 

Arundel,  supported  by  the  sovereign  power,  sent  a  cita- 
tion to  the  castle  of  Cowling,  where  lord  Cobham  then 
resided.  But  feudal  ideas  were  at  that  time  no  less  fashion- 
able than  those  of  ecclesiastical  domination.  The  high- 
spirited  nobleman  availed  himself  of  his  privileges,  and  re- 
fused admission  to  the  messenger.  The  archbishop  then 
cited  him,t  by  letters  affixed  to  the  great  gates  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Rochester ;  but  lord  Cobham  still  disregarded 
the  mandate.  Arundel,  in  a  rage,  excommunicated  him 
for  contumacy,  and  demanded  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  to 
apprehend  him. 

Cobham,  alarmed  at  length  at  the  approaching  storm, 
put  in  writing  a  confession  of  his  faith,  delivered  it  to  the 
king,  and  entreated  his  majesty  to  judge  for  himself,  whe- 
ther he  had  merited  all  this  rough  treatment.  The  king 
coldly  ordered  the  written  confession  to  be  delivered  to  the 

*  Foxe,  p.  Ono.  [or  Vol.  iii.  p.  322.]  Goodwin,  Henry  V. 
t  Citatio  Arund.  Wilkins,  p.  329. 
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archbishop.  Lord  Cobham  then  offered  to  bring  a  hun- 
dred knights,  who  would  bear  testimony  to  the  innocence 
of  his  hfe  and  opinions*  When  these  expedients  had 
failed,  he  assumed  a  higher  strain,  and  begged  that  he 
might  be  permitted,  as  was  usual  in  less  matters,  to  vindi- 
cate his  innocence  by  the  law  of  arms.  He  said  he  was 
ready,  **  in  the  quarrel  of  his  faith,"  to  fight  for  ^^^^ 
life  or  death,  with  any  man  hving,  the  king  and  Cobham's 
the  lords  of  his  council  being  excepted.  chaUenge. 

Nothing  can  be  said  by  way  of  extenuating  so  gross  an 
absurdity,  except  that  he  had  been  educated  in  the  mili- 
tary habits  of  the  fourteenth  century.  And  such  was  the 
wretched  state  of  society  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  whose 
history  we  are  accustomed  to  read  with  so  much  pride  and 
admiration,  that  no  method  of  defence  remained  for  this 
Christian  hero,  but  what  was  as  contrary  to  all  ideas  of 
justice  and  equity,  as  that  by  which  he  was  persecuted.  In 
the  issue,  Cobham  was  arrested  by  the  king's  express  order, 
and  lodged  in  the  tower  of  London.  The  very  zealous 
and  honest  historian  Foxe,*  gives  the  following  account 
of  his  first  examination. 

On  the  day  appointed,  Thomas  Arundel,  the  archbishop, 
"  sitting  in  Caiaphas'  room,  in  the  chapter-house  of  St. 
PauFs,"  with  the  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  Sir 
Robert  Morley  brought  personally  before  him  lord  Cobham, 
and  left  him  there  for  the  time.  "  Sir,"  said  the  primate, 
"  you  stand  here,  both  detected  of  heresies,  and  also  excom- 
municated for  contumacy.  Notwithstanding,  we  have,  as 
yet,  neither  shown  ourselves  unwilUng  to  give  you  absolu- 
tion, not  yet  do  to  this  hour,  provided  you  would  meekly 
ask  for  it. ' 

Lord  Cobham  took  no  notice  of  this  offer,  but  desired 
permission  to  read  an  account  of  his  faith,  which  had  long 
been  settled,  and  which  he  intended  to  stand  to.  „      ,  , . 

TT       1  1  /» 1  •     1  ...  lie  reads ni8 

He  then  took  out  oi  his  bosom  a  certam  wntmg,  confesaion  of 
respecting  the  articles  whereof  he  was  accused,     ^  ' 
and  when  he  had  read  it,  he  deUvered  the  same  to  the 
archbishop. 

The  contents  of  the  paper  were,  in  substance,  these : 

*  Pages  638,  and  630.  [or  Vol.  iii.  p.  320,  &c.] 
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1 .  That  the  most  worshipful  sacrament  of  the  altar  is 
Christ's  body  in  the  form  of  bread. 

2.  That  every  man,  who  would  be  saved,  must  forsake 
sin,  and  do  penance  for  sins  already  committed,  with  true 
and  very  sincere  contrition. 

3.  That  images  might  be  allowable  to  represent  and 
^ve  men  lively  ideas  of  the  passion  of  our  Xord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  the  martyrdom  and  good  lives  of  saints ; 
but,  that  if  any  man  gave  that  worship  to  dead  images 
which  was  due  only  to  God,  or  put  such  hope  or  trust  in 
the  help  of  them  as  he  should  do  in  God,  he  became  a 
grievous  idolater. 

4.  That  the  matter  of  pilgrimages  might  be  settled  in 
few  words.  A  man  may  spend  all  his  days  in  pilgrimages, 
and  lose  his  soul  at  last :  but  he,  that  knows  the  holy  com- 
mandments of  God  and  keepeth  them  to  the  end,  shall  be 
saved,  though  he  never  visited  the  shrines  of  saints,  as 
men  now  do  in  their  pilgrimages  to  Canterbury,  Bome, 
and  other  places. 

Then  the  archbishop  informed  the  prisoner,  that,  though 
there  were  many  good  things  contained  in  his  paper,  he 
had  not  been  sufficiently  explicit  respecting  several  other 
articles  of  belief:  and  that  upon  these  also  his  opinion 
would  be  expected.  As  a  direction  to  his  faith,  he  pro- 
mised to  send  him,  in  writing,  the  clear  determinations  of 
the  church ;  and  he  warned  him  very  particularly,  to  attend 
to  this  point ;  namely,  whether,  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  the  material  bread  did,  or  did  not,  remain,  after  the 
words  of  consecration. 

The  gross  superstition  and  unscriptural  notions  of  the 

church  at  that  time,  are  strikingly  exhibited  in  this  authen- 

Articies  of    *^^   determination    of  the  primate   and   clergy, 

feithsentto  which,  according  to  promise,  was   sent  to  the 

a™-  JqpJ  Cobham  in  the  tower. 

1 .  The  faith  and  determination  of  the   Holy  Church, 

touching  the  bUssful  sacrament  of  the  altar,  is  this,  that 

after  the  sacramental  words  be  once  spoken,  by  a  priest 

in  his  Mass,  "  the  material  bread,  that  was  before  bread, 

is  turned  into  Christ's  very  body ;  and  the  material  wine, 

that  was  before  wine,  is  turned  into  Christ's  very  blood." 

And   so   there   remaineth,  thenceforth,    neither   material 
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bread,    or   material   wine,    which   were  there  before   the 
sacramental  words  were  spoken. 

2.  Every  christian  man  living  here  bodily  on  earth  ought 
to  confess  to  a  priest  ordained  by  the  church,  if  he  can  come 
to  him. 

3.  Christ  ordained  St.  Peter  to  be  his  vicar  here  on  earth, 
whose  see  is  the  Holy  Church  of  Eome  :  And  he  granted 
that  the  same  power,  which  he  gave  to  Peter,  should  suc- 
ceed to  all  Peter's  successors ;  whom  we  now  call  popes  of 
Home ;  .  .  and  whom  christian  men  ought  to  obey,  after 
the  laws  of  the  Church  of  Eome. 

4.  Lastly,  Holy  Church  hath  determined,  that  it  is 
meritorious  to  a  christian  man  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  holy 
places ;  and  there  to  worship  holy  reliques,  and  images  of 
saints,  apostles,  martyrs,  and  confessors,  approved  by  the 
Church  of  Home. 

On  Monday,  the  day  appointed  for  the  next  examina- 
tion, Arundel  accosted  lord  Cobham  with  an  appearance 
of  great  mildness,  and  put  him  in  mind,  that,  on  Lord 
the  preceding  Saturday,   he  had  informed  him,  MwSdSi^ 
he  was  "  accursed  for  contumacy  and  disobedi-  "Nation. 
ence  to  the  holy  church  ;  **  and  had  expected  he  would  at 
that  time  have  meekly  requested  absolution.     The  arch- 
bishop then  declared,  that  even  now  it  was  not  too  late  to 
make  the  same  request,  provided  it  was  made  in  due  form, 
as  the  church  had  ordained.* 

Amidst  this  very  interesting  narrative,  let  not  my  reader 
for  a  moment  forget,  that  his  historian  is  always  m  quest 
of  evidences  of  the  true  faith  of  the  Gospel  exemplified  in 
practice.  The  trial  of  lord  Cobham,  though  in  many  points 
of  view  a  gloomy  tale,  affords  a  remarkable  and  a  very  satis- 
factory evidence  of  this  sort.  This  exemplary  knight  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  the  humility  of  a  Christian,  as  well 
as  the  spirit  or  a  soldier :  for,  he  not  only  faithfully  pro- 
tested against  the  idolatry  of  the  times,  the  fictitious  abso- 
lutions, and  various  corruptions  of  popery,  by  which  the 
creatures  of  the  pope  extorted  the  greatest  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom ;  but  he  also  openly  made  such 
penitential  declarations,  and  afiecting  acknowledgments  of 
having  personally  broken  God's  commandments,  as  imply 

•  Foxe,  p.  639.  [or  Vol.  iii.  p.  329.]  Wilkins,  p.  366. 
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much  salutary  self-knowledge  and  self-abasement,  strong 
convictions  of  sin,  and  bitter  sorrow  for  the  same,  together 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  God  through  the  me- 
diation of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  I  never  yet  trespassed  against  you,"  said  this  intrepid 
servant  of  Grod ;  "  and  therefore  I  do  not  feel  the  want  of 
YOUR  absolution,"  He  then  kneeled  down  on  the  pave- 
ment ;  and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he  said,  "  I  con- 
fess myself  here  imto  thee,  my  eternal  living  God,  that  I 
have  been  a  grievous  sinner :  How  often  in  my  fiml 
youth  have  I  offended  thee  by  ungovemed  passions,  pride, 
concupiscence,  intemperance !  How  often  have  I  been 
drawn  into  horrible  sm  by  anger,  and  how  many  of  my 
fellow-creatures  have  I  injured  firom  this  cause  1  Grood 
Lord,  I  humbly  ask  thee  mercy :  here  I  need  absolution." 

With  tears  m  his  eyes,  he  then  stood  up,  and  with  a 
loud  voice  cried  out,  "  Lo  !  good  people.  Take  notice ; 
for  the  violation  of  God's  holy  law  and  his  great  command- 
ments, they  never  cursed  me :  but,  for  then*  own  arbitrary 
appointments  and  traditions,  they  most  cruelly  treat  me 
and  other  men.  Let  them,  however,  remember,  that  Christ  s 
denunciations  against  the  Pharisees  shall  all  be  fulfilled." 

The  dignity  of  his  manner,  and  the  vehemence  of  his 

expression,  threw  the  court  into  some  confusion.     After 

.    ^  the  primate  had  recovered  himself,  he  proceeded 

Acnte  answer  *        .  ,  .  •  i    *     i  • 

•f  lord  to  examme  the  prisoner  respectmg  the  doctrine 
Cobham.  ^f  transubstantiatiou.  "Do  you  beUeve,  that 
after  the  words  of  consecration  there  remains  any  mate- 
rial bread  ?  **  "  The  Scriptures,"  said  Cobham,  "  make 
no  mention  of  material  bread ;  I  believe,  that  Christ's 
body  remains  in  the  form  of  bread.  In  the  sacrament  there 
is  both  Christ's  body  and  the  bread :  the  bread  is  the  thing 
that  we  see  with  our  eyes  ;  but  the  body  of  Christ  is  hid, 
and  only  to  be  seen  by  faith."  *  Upon  which,  with  one 
voice,  they  cried.  Heresy  !  heresy  I  One  of  the  bishops, 
in  particular,  said  vehemently,  "  That  it  was  a  foul  heresy 
to  call  it  bread  ! "  Cobham  answered  smartly,  "  St.  Paid, 
the  Apostle,  was  as  wise  a  man  as  you,  and  perhaps  as 
good  a  Christian ;  and  yet  he  calls  it  bread.     The  bread, 

*  The  learned  reader  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  both  WicklifF  and  his 
followers  seem  sometimes  to  lean  to  the  notion  of  coNsubstantiation. 
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saith  he,  that  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
body  of  Christ  ?  To  be  short  with  you ;  I  believe  the 
Scriptures  most  cordially,  but  I  have  no  belief  in  your 
lordly  laws  and  idle  determinations :  ye  are  no  part  of 
Christ's  holy  church,  as  your  deeds  do  plainly  show,** 
Doctor  Walden,  the  prior  of  the  Carmelites,  and  Wick- 
liflTs  great  enemy,  now  lost  all  patience ;  and  exclaimed, 
"  What  rash  and  desperate  people  are  these  followers  of 
Wickliffl" 

["  As  for  that  virtuous  man  Wickliff,"  replied  Cobham, 
'^  whose  jud^ents  ye  so  highly  disdain,  I  shall  say  here 
of  my  part,  both  before  God  and  man,  that  before  I  knew 
that  despised  doctrine  of  his,  I  never  abstained  from  sin  ; 
but  since  I  learned  therein  to  fear  my  Lord  God  it  hath 
been  I  trust  otherwise  with  me ;  so  much  grace  could  I 
never  find  in  all  your  glorious  instructions."] 

"  It  were  hard,"  said  Walden,  "  that  in  an  age  of  so 
many  learned  instructors,  you  should  have  had  no  grace  to 
amend  your  life,  till  you  heard  the  devil  preach  1" 

"  Your  fathers,"  said  Cobham,  "  the  old  Pharisees,  as- 
cribed Christ's  miracles  to  Beelzebub,  and  his  doctrines  to 
the  devil.  Go  on ;  and,  like  them,  ascribe  every  good 
thing  to  the  devil.  Go  on,  and  pronounce  every  man  a 
heretic,  who  rebukes  your  vicious  lives.  Pray,  what  war- 
rant have  you  from  Scripture,  for  this  very  act  you  are  now 
about  ?  Where  is  it  written  in  all  God's  law,  that  you 
may  thus  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  hfe  of  man  ?  Hold — 
perhaps  you  will  quote  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  who  sat  upon 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  I  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  doctors  of  law,  "  and  Christ 
too,  for  he  judged  Judas." 

"  I  never  heard  that  he  did,"  said  lord  Cobham.  "  Judas 
judged  himself,  and  thereupon  went  out  and  hanged  him- 
self. Indeed  Christ  pronounced  a  wo  against  him,  for  his 
covetousness,  as  he  does  still  against  you,  who  follow 
Judas'  steps." 

The  examinations  of  lord  Cobham  are  unmeasurably 
prolix.  I  have,  therefore,  chosen  to  select  such  passages 
nrom  the  tedious  accounts,*  as  might  best  indicate  the  real 

•  I  generally  give  the  very  words  ;  though  someiimeB,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  only  toe  substance  :  and  sometimes  I  put  a  modern  phrase  in  the 
place  of  one  now  antiquated. 
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dispositions  of  this  defender  of  the  faith.  Though 
intrepid  and  high-spirited  to  the  last,  he  appears  not  to 
have  given  his  enemies  any  advantage  over  him,  by  using 
rude  and  coarse  language,  or  by  bursts  of  passion.  The 
proud  and  ferocious  spirit  of  an  ill-educated  soldier  seems 
to  have  been  melted  down  into  the  meekness  and  humility 
of  the  Christian.  His  reproof  of  his  judges  was  severe, 
but  perfectly  just :  His  deep  and  animated  confession  of 
his  sins  is  both  affecting  and  instructive;  and  his  bold 
testimony,  in  those  trying  moments,  to  the  virtues  and  ex- 
cellences of  a  character  so  obnoxious  to  his  ecclesiastical 
judges  as  that  of  Wickliff,  is  exceedingly  honourable  to  the 
memory  both  of  the  master  and  the  scholar.  I  need  not 
add,  the  same  testimony  covers  their  cruel  and  relentless 
adversaries  with  shame  and  disgrace. 

We  have  seen,  that  lord  Cobham,  in  the  process  of  his 
trialy  hinted  at  the  lessons  of  divine  grace,  which  he  had 
learnt  in  the  school  of  Wickliff.  The  intimation  is  by  no 
means  obscure :  yet  eveiy  pious  reader,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  is  delighted  with  finding  this  evidence  of  the  sound 
Christianity  of  Cobham,  will  lament  with  me,  that  there  is 
not,  on  record,  a  larger  and  more  distinct  account  both  of 
his  conversion,  and  of  his  private  life  and  conversation. 
Such  an  account  would  give  us  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
reUgious  character  of  this  disciple  of  Wickliff,  and  might 
probably  throw  more  light  also  on  the  practical  tenets  of 
that  early  reformer. 

But  we  must  be  thankful  for  the  documents  we  have. 
That  distinct  and  impressive  declaration  of  lord  Cobham, 
concerning  the  change  in  his  life  from  sin  to  the  service 
of  the  living  God,  when  we  reflect  on  the  awful  and  pe- 
culiar circumstances  in  which  it  was  made,  is  in  itself  an 
inestimable  fragment  of  ecclesiastical  biography.  This  is 
that  testimony  of  experience,  which  invincibly  confirms 
every  real  Christian  in  the  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine, which  he  has  been-  taught.  He  may  be  baffled  in 
argument  by  men  more  acute  and  sagacious  than  himself; 
he  may  be  erroneous  in  many  less  matters  ;  he  may  want 
both  learning  and  eloquence  to  defend  that  which  he  be- 
lieves ;  but  the  doctrines  of  grace  he  knows  to  be  of  God, 
by  the  change  which  they  have  wrought  in   his  soul.     In 
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this  proof  he  knows  all  other  views  of  religion,  whether 
nominally  christian  or  not,  do  totally  fail. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  long  and  iniquitous  trial,  the 
behaviour  of  lord  Cobham  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  tempers  he  had  exhibited  during  the  course  of  it.  There 
remained  the  same  undaunted  courage  and  resolution,  and 
the  same  christian  serenity  and  resignation.  Some  of  the 
last  questions  which  were  put  to  him,  respected  the  wor- 
ship of  the  CROSS ;  and  his  answers  prove  that  neither  the 
acuteness  of  his  genius  was  blunted,  nor  the  solidity  of  his 
jud^ent  impaired 

One  of  the  friars  asked  him,  whether  he  was  ready  to 
worship  the  cross  upon  which  Christ  died. 

Where  is  it  ?  said  lord  Cobham. 

But  suppose  it  was  here  at  this  moment  ?  said  the  friar. 

A  wise  man  indeed,  said  Cobham,  to  put  me  such  a 
question ;  and  yet  he  himself  does  not  know  where  the 
thing  is  I  But,  tell  me,  I  pray,  what  sort  of  worship  do 
I  owe  to  it  ? 

One  of  the  conclave  answered :  Such  worship  as  St. 
Paul  speaks  of,  when  he  says,  "  God  forbid  that  1  should 
glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.** 

Right,  replied  Cobham,  and  stretched  out  his  arms ; 
THAT  is  the  true  and  the  very  cross  ;  far  better  than  your 
cross  of  wood. 

Sir,  said  the  bishop  of  London,  you  know  very  well 
that  Christ  died  upon  a  material  cross. 

True,  said  Cobham  ;  and  I  know  also  that  our  salvation 
did  not  come  by  that  material  cross,  but  by  him  who  died 
thereupon.  Further,  I  know  well  that  St.  Paul  rejoiced 
in  no  other  cross,  but  in  Christ's  passion  and  death  only, 
and  in  his  own  sufferings  and  persecutions,  for  the  same 
truth  which  Christ  had  died  for  before.* 

Foxe*s  account  of  these  transactions,  collected  from 
ancient  manuscripts,  does  not,  in  general,  diflfer  materially 
from  the  archbishop's  own  registers  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  convocation,  but  there  are  some  circumstances  noted 
by  Foxe,  which  we  may  well  suppose  to  have  been 
designedly  omitted  in  the  registers  last  mentioned.  For 
example,  Foxe  informs  us  that  the  court  were  so  amazed 
♦  Foxe,  p.  642.  [or  Vol.  iii.  p.  336.]  Convoc.  pnelat.    WQkins,  p.  366. 
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at  the  spirit  and  resolution  of  the  lord  Cobham,  as  well  as 
at  the  quickness  and  pertinence  of  his  answers,  that  they 
were  reduced  to  a  stand,  ^^  their  wits  and  sophistry  so 
failed  them  that  day." 

From  ArundeFs  own  reports  *  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  that  artful  primate  to  make,  on  these 
occasions,  a  great  external  show  of  lenity  and  kindness  to 
the  prisoners,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  was  exercis- 
ing towards  them  the  most  unrelenting  barbarity.  I  ob- 
serve in  the  case  of  William  Sawtre,  whose  martyrdom  we 
have  already  concisely  related,t  that  when  the  archlnshop 
degraded  that  faithful  clergyman,  pronounced  him  an  in- 
corrigible heretic,  and  delivered  him  to  the  secular  power, 
he  then,  with  the  most  consummate  hypocrisy,  requested  the 
mayer  and  sherifls  of  London  to  treat  their  prisoner 
KINDLY  X  though  he  well  knew  they  would  dare  to  show 
him  no  other  kindness,  than  that  of  burning  him  to  ashes. 

So  in  the  trial  of  lord  Cobham,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  mild  and  affable  deportment  of  Arundel  during  the 
course  of  the  examinations.  The  registers  of  Lambeth 
Palace  inform  us,  that  the  archbishop  repeatedly  made  use 
of  the  most  "  gentle,  modest,  and  sweet  terms  **  in  address- 
ing the  prisoner ;  that  with  mournful  looks  he  entreated  him 
to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church :  and  that  after  he 
had  found  all  his  endeavours  in  vain,  he  was  compelled  with 
the  bitterest  sorrow  to  proceed  to  a  definitive  sentence. 

"  The  day,"  said  Arundel,  "  passes  away  fast ;  we 
must  come  to  a  conclusion."  He  then,  for  the  last  time, 
desired  lord  Cobham  to  weigh  well  the  dilemma  in  which 
he  stood :  "  You  must  either  submit,"  said  he,  "  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church,  or  abide  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences.** 

Lord  Cobham  then  said  expressly  before  the  whole 
court,  "  My  faith  is  fixed,  do  with  me  what  you  please." 

The  primate,  without  further  delay.  Judged,   and  pro- 
nounced, sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  lord  (Jobham,  to  be  an 
Lord  Cob-    incorrigible,  pernicious,  and  detestable  heretic ; 
demned^for  ^ind  having  Condemned  him  as  such,  he  delivered 
heresy.       him  to  the  sccular  jurisdiction.§ 
*  [See  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  Foxe  Vol.  iii.  p.  342,  &c.] 
t  Page  306  of  this  Volume.        I  Wilkin's  ConciL  p.  260.— Foxe,  p.  689. 
§  Rymer,  Vol.  ix.  p.  61— 60.— Foxe,  p.  642,  and  3.  [Vol  iii.  p.  336,  &c.] 
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Lord  Cobham,  with  a  most  cheerful  countenance,  said, 
"  Though  ye  condemn  my  body,  which  is  but  a  wretched 
thing,  yet  I  am  well  assured  ye  can  do  no  harm  to  my 
soul,  any  more  than  could  Satan  to  the  soul  of  Job.  He, 
that  created  it,  will  of  his  infinite  mercy  save  it.  Of  this  I 
have  no  manner  of  doubt.  And  in  regard  to  the  articles 
of  my  belief,  I  will,  by  the  grace  of  the  eternal 
God,  stand  to  them,  even  to  my  very  death.**  He  then 
turned  to  the  people,  and  stretching  out  his  hands,  cried 
with  a  very  loud  voice,  "  Good  Christian  people !  for 
Grod's  love,  be  well  aware  of  these  men ;  else  they  will 
beguile  you,  and  lead  you  blindfold  into  hell  with  them- 
selves." Having  said  these  words,  he  fell  down  upon  his 
knees,  and,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  he 
prayed  for  his  enemies  in  the  following  words :  "  Lord 
Gt)d  Eternal !  I  beseech  thee  of  thy  great  mercy  to  for- 
give my  persecutors,  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will !  ** 

He  was  then  sent  back  to  the  Tower,  under  the  care  of 
sir  Robert  Morley. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  find,  that  in  Arundel's  own  re- 
port of  this  sad  transaction,  lord  Cobham's  prayer  for  his 
enemies  is  entirely  omitted.*  But  the  preceding  address 
of  this  nobleman  to  the  people,  and  his  caution  to  them 
to  beware  of  their  blind  guides,  is,  by  the  primate,  placed 
immediately  before  the  passing  of  the  definitive  sentence 
of  condemnation.  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  account,  places  that 
address  immediately  after  the  sentence,  and  seems  to 
have  thought  Arundel's  representations  of  this  circumstance 
incorrect,  for  he  pointedly  tells  us,  that  respecting  this 
very  matter,  his  own  two  copies  of  these  proceedings 
agreed  with  each  other,  t 

Though  the  ecclesiastical  judges  of  lord  Cobham,  by 
condemning  him  as  a  heretic,  and  delivering  him  to  the 
secular  power  for  the  execution  of  their  sentence,  appear 
to  have  done  their  utmost  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
the  man  whom  they  feared  and  hated,  there  is  yet  reason 
to  believe  that  both  the  king  and  the  archbishop  remained 
in  some  perplexity  respecting  this  business,  in  religious 
concerns,  this  able  monarch  seems  to  have  entirely  re- 
signed his  understanding  to  the  direction  of  the  clergy ; 

*  Acta  CoDvoc.  prov.  Cantuar. — Arundel,  18.  t  Foxe,  p.  643. 
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and  therefore  we  need  not  wonder  that    he    was   highly 

?rovoked  with  lord  Cobham  for  his  opposition  to  the 
Jhurch,  and  still  more  for  his  incurable  obstinacy,  in  ad- 
hering to  heretical  sentiments,  after  that  his  sovereign 
had  personally  condescended  to  persuade  him  to  recant. 
Yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  a  prince  as 
Henry  V.  should  still  retain  some  esteem  for  the  character 
of  the  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  who  on  many  occasions  had 
formerly  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  military 
talents.  Though  the  memory  of  Henry  is  by  no  means 
free  from  the  imputation  of  cruelty,  it  must  at  least  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  present  situation  of  Cobham  was  hkely  to 
soften  animosity,  and  to  revive  in  the  king's  mind  any 
latent  affection  for  his  favourite.  Even  Walsingham,  a 
bigotted  papist,  and  bitter  enemy  of  the  Lollards,  though 
in  many  respects  a  very  useful  historian,  says,  that  Cobham, 
**  for  his  integrity,  was  dearly  beloved  by  the  king.**  * 

This  same  ancient  historian  informs  us,  that  the  arch- 
bishop in  person  went  to  the  king,  and  requested  his 
majesty  to  postpone,  for  the  space  of  fifty  days,  the  punish- 
ment of  lord  Cobham.f  If  this  be  true,  the  motives  of 
Arundel  can  be  no  great  mystery.  The  persecution  of 
this  virtuous  knight  was  a  most  unpopular  step.  His 
rank  and  character,  and  his  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  Wick- 
liff,  had  pointed  him  out  to  the  primate  as  a  proper  victim 
of  ecclesiastical  severity ;  but  his  condemnation  involved, 
in  a  general  odium,  the  rulers  of  the  Church  who  had  been 
his  judges.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  tempori2e  a 
little ;  and  before  the  whole  sect  of  the  Lollards  were  to 
be  terrified  by  the  public  execution  of  a  person  so  highly 
esteemed  as  lord  Cobham,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
employ  a  few  weeks  in  lessening  his  credit  among  the 
people  by  a  variety  of  scandalous  aspersions.  roxe 
assures  us,  that  his  adversaries  scrupled  not  to  pubUsh  a 
recantation  in  his  name ;  and  that  lord  Cobham  directed 
a  paper  to  be  posted  up  in  his  own  defence,  and  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  slander. 

But,  whether  the  lenity  of  the  king,  or  the  politic  cau- 
tion of  the  clergy,  was  the  true  cause  of  the  delay,  it  is 

♦  Regi  propter  probitatem  charus  et  acceptus. — W^aisingham,  Henry  V. 

t  Page  385. 
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certain^  that  lord  Cobhain  was  not  put  to  death  immedi- 
ately after  being  condemned  for  a  heretic.     He  remained 
some  weeks  in  the  Tower,  and  at  length  by  un-  ^^  ^ 
known  means  made  his  escape :  So  that  it  is  now  from  the 
impossible  to  say,  whether  the  clergy  would  ul-  ^'*'^®'' 
timately  have  pressed  the  sovereign  to  proceed  to  extre- 
mities in  this  instance,  or,  whether  Henry  could  have  been 
induced  to  commit  to  the  flames,  for  heresy,  a  favourite  of 
such  exalted  rank  and  high  reputation.     For  as  yet,  there 
had  not  been  any  instance  of  a  nobleman  suflering  in  that 
ignominious  manner. 

After  lord  Cobham  had  escaped  out  of  the  Tower,  he  is 
said  to  have  taken  the  advantage  of  a  dark  night,  evaded 

Eursuit,  and  arrived  safe  in  Wales,  where  he  concealed 
imself  more  than  four  years.*  If  he  had  remained  in 
prison,  he  would  have  effectually  prevented  the  calumny 
with  which  the  papists  have  endeavoured  to  load  his 
memory ;  nevertheless,  when  we  reflect  on  the  intrepid 
spirit  of  the  man,  his  unshaken  resolution,  and  the  cruel, 
unjust  treatment  he  met  with,  we  cannot  wonder  at  his 
eagerness  to  fly  from  those  flames,  which  his  persecutors 
ardently  longed  to  kindle.  It  seems  as  easy  to  compre- 
hend lord  Cobham's  motives  for  wishing  to  escape,  as  it  is 
diflicult  to  censure  them. 

The  clergy  were  not  a  little  mortified  to  find,  that  this 

Cad  heretic  and  destined  victim,  had  slipped  out  of  their 
ds ;  and  their  uneasiness  was  increased,  by  observing 
that  the  king  discovered  no  anxiety  to  have  lord  Cobham 
retaken.  &on  after  this  event,  however,  a  very  remark- 
able transaction  afforded  them  every  advantage  they  could 
wish,  to  gratify  their  resentment  against  the  noble  chief 
of  the  Lollards.  These  peaceable  and  truly  christian  sub- 
jects had  been  accustomed  to  assemble  in  companies  for 
the  purposes  of  devotion ;  but  the  bishops  represented  their 
meetings  as  of  a  seditious  tendency,  and  they  found  no 
great  difficulty  in  Obtaining  a  royal  proclamation  f  for 
suppressing  the  conventicles  of  persons  who  were  supposed 
to  be  ill  inclined  to  the  government.  Historians  have  ob- 
served that  "Jealousy  was  the  ruling  foible  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster ;    and  though  Henry  V.  was  naturally  of  a 

♦  Bale.— GilpiiL  t  Rymer,  Vol.  ix. 
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noble  and  magnanimous  temper,  he  could  never  forget  that 
he  was  an  usurper :  His  suspicions  of  the  evil  designs  of 
the  Lollards  increased  to  a  high  degree :  He  thought  it 
necessary  to  watch  them  as  his  greatest  enemies ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  listened  to  every  calumny,  which  the  zeal 
and  hatred  of  the  hierarchy  could  invent  or  propagate 
against  the  unfortunate  followers  of  Wickliff. 

The  royal  proclamation,  however,  did  not  put  an  end  to 
the  assemblies  of  the  Lollards.  Like  the  pnmitive  Chris- 
tians, they  met  in  smaller  companies,  and  more  privately, 
and  often  in  the  dead  of  night.  St.  Giles's  Fields,  then  a 
thicket,  was  a  place  of  frequent  resort  on  these  occasions, 
1414  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  number  of  them  assembled  in  the 
evening  of  January  the  sixth,  1414  ;  with  an 
intention,  as  was  usual,  of  continuing  together  to  a  very 
late  hour. 

The  king  was  then  at  Eltham,  a  few  miles  from  London. 
He  received  intelligence,  that  lord  Cobham,  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  of  his  party,  was  stationed  in  St.  Giles's 
Fields,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  person  of  the  king, 
putting  their  persecutors  to  the  sword,  and  making  himself 
the  regent  of  the  realm. 

The  mind  of  Henry,  we  have  seen,  had  been  prepared, 
by  the  diligent  and  artful  representations  of  the  clergy,  to 
receive  any  impressions  against  the  Lollards,  which  might 
tend  to  fix  upon  that  persecuted  sect  the  charges  of  sedi- 
tious or  treasonable  practices.  To  his  previous  suspicions, 
therefore,  as  well  as  to  the  gallantry  of  his  temper,  we  are 
to  ascribe  the  extraordinary  resolution  which  the  king  took 
on  this  occasion.  He  suddenly  armed  the  few  soldiers  he 
could  muster,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  marched  to 
the  place.  He  attacked  the  Lollards,  and  soon  put  them 
into  confusion.  About  twenty  were  killed,  and  sixty 
taken.*  Among  these  was  one  Beverley,  their  preacher, 
who  with  two  others,  sir  Roger  Acton,  and  John  Brown, 
was  afterwards  put  to  death.  The  king  marched  on,  but 
found  no  more  bodies  of  men.  He  thought  he  had  sur- 
prised only  the  advanced  guard,  whereas  he  had  routed  the 
whole  army !  I 

This  extraordinary  affair  is  represented  by  the  popish 

*  Rapin,  Htnry  V. 
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writers  as  a  real  conspiracy ;  and  it  has  given  them  occa- 
sion to  talk  loudly  against  the  tenets  of  the  reformers, 
which  could  encourage  such  crimes.  Mr.  Hume,  also,  has 
enlisted  himself  on  the  same  side  of  the  question  ;  and,  in 
the  most  peremptory  and  decisive  manner,  has  pronounced 
lord  Cobham  guilty  of  high  treason.* 

After  what  has  been  so  lately  observed  concerning  the 
lamentable  prejudices  of  this  most  valuable  historian,  little 
more  can  now  be  necessary,  than  barely  to  put  the  reader 
in  mind  that  Cobham  and  many  of  the  Lollards  evidently 
belonged  to  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  and  bore  with  pa- 
tience the  cross  of  their  Master.  We  may  briefly  add, 
that  the  ingenious,  and  on  many  occasions,  the  sceptical 
Mr.  Hume,  instead  of  aflSrming  that  "  the  treasonable  de- 
signs of  the  sect  were  rendered  certain,  both  from  evi- 
dence, and  from  the  confession  of  the  criminals  themselves,** 
would  have  done  better  to  have  recollected,  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Walsingham,  a  violent  partisan,  merits,  in  this 
particular  instance,  very  little  attention.  When  I  had  re- 
viewed Foxe's  able  and  satisfactory  vindication  of  lord 
Cobham,  I  was  astonished  at  the  positiveness  of  our  ele- 
gant historian,  Mr.  Hume,  in  this  matter.  The  martyro- 
logist,  with  great  diligence  and  judgment,  had  examined  all 
the  authentic  documents,  and  argued  most  powerfully 
against  the  supposition  of  any  conspiracy.  Mr.  Hume,  on 
the  contrary,  gives  implicit  credit  to  the  most  improbable 
accounts  ;t  and  he  could  not  but  know  that  the  Lollards 
had  not  then  a  friend  on  earth. 

Though  the  entire  combination  of  church  and  state,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  against  this  religious  sect,  prevents 
us  from  being  ftimished  with  positive  and  direct  proof  of 
their  innocence,  the  reader,  after  what  has  been  stated,  will 
be  disposed,  no  doubt,  to  acouit  them  of  all  treasonable 
views  m  the  affair  of  St.  Giles  s  Fields.  And  this  persua- 
sion will  be  strengthened  by  considering  that  this  is  the 
only  instance  on  record,  in  which  they  have  been  accused 
of  turbulent  or  seditious  behaviour.  The  Lollards  are  des- 
cribed, in  general,  as  having  been  always  peaceable,  and 
submissive  to  authority. 

♦  Hume,  Henry  V.  [c.  19.  s.  3.1 
t  Such  are  the  accounts  of  Hall,  &o. 
Y  2 
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Bapin  observes,*  that  the  persons  assembled  on  that  ac- 
casion,  "  had  unhappily  brought  arms  with  them  for  their 
defence,  in  case  they  should  be  attacked  by  their  persecu- 
tors.** If  we  regulate  our  judgments  according  to  modern 
notions  and  habits,  this  circumstance  must  appear  very 
suspicious  ;  but  not  so,  if  we  recollect  that  the  practice  of 
providing  arms  for  the  purpose  of  self^lefence,  was  by  no 
means  an  unusual  precaution  in  those  violent  times. 

Neither  ought  much  stress  to  be  laid  on  the  confession 
of  several,  who  were  made  prisoners  by  the  king.  Among 
tliose  that  were  taken,  says  the  historian  last  mentioned, 
liiere  were  some,  who,  "  gained  by  promises,  or  awed  by 
threats,  confessed  whatever  their  enemies  desired."  Be- 
sides, it  is  extremely  probable,  that  popish  emissaries 
mixed  themselves  among  the  Lollards,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  being  brought  to  confession ;  and  it  has  been  well 
observed,  that  most  likely,  the  very  persons,  who  pretended 
to  find  arms  on  the  field,  could  have  best  pointed  out  the 
original  concealers  of  them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  judicious  than  Rapin  s  observa- 
tions on  this  whole  transaction.  "  It  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived,** says  this  historian,  "  that  a  prince  so  wise  as 
Henry,  could  suffer  himself  to  be  imposed  on  by  so  gross  a 
fiction.  Had  he  found,  indeed,  as  he  was  made  to  believe, 
twenty  thousand  men  in  arms  in  St.  Giles*s  Fields,  it  would 
have  been  very  suspicious  :  but,  that  fourscore  or  a  hundred 
men,  among  whom  there  was  not  a  single  person  of  rank, 
should  have  formed  such  a  project,  as  that  of  seizing  the 
king*s  person,  is  extremely  improbable.  Besides  he  him- 
self knew  sir  John  Oldcastle  to  be  a  man  of  sense  ;  and 
yet  nothing  could  be  more  wild  than  the  project  fathered 
upon  him  ;  a  project,  which  it  was  supposed  he  was  to 
execute  with  a  handful  of  men,  without  being  present  him- 
self, and  without  its  being  known  where  he  was,  or  that 
there  was  any  other  leader  in  his  room.  Notwithstanding 
the  strictest  search  made  through  the  kingdom  to  discover 
fhe  accomplices  of  this  pretended  conspiracy,  not  a  single 

E^rson  could  be  found  besides  those  taken  at  St.  Giles's, 
astljr,  the  principles  of  the  Lollards  were  very  far  from 
allowmg  such  barbarities.     It  is  therefore  more  than  pro- 

*  History  of  England,  Henry  V. 
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bable,  that  the  accusation  was  forged,  to  render  the  Lol- 
lards odious  to  the  king,  with  a  view  to  gain  his  licence  for 
their  persecution." 

The  conduct  of  those  in  power  in  the  Church  at  that 
time  was  so  completely  flagitious  and  unprincipled,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  review  their  usual  mode  of  proceeding 
against  those,  whom  they  termed  heretics,  without  enter- 
taining suspicions  similar  to  those  which  have  occurred  to 
Bapin ;  suspicions  of  forged  accusations  and  of  pretended 
or  extorted  confessions.  This  consideration  adds  much 
weight  to  the  solid  reasonings  of  this  very  candid  and 
upnght  historian. 

It  has  been  supposed  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  king 
disbelieved  the  report  of  any  actual  conspiracy  in  this  trans- 
action :  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  when  we  reflect  on 
the  great  understanding  and  military  skill  of  this  prince, 
it  seems  extraordinary,  that  he  should  not  at  the  first  have 
reflected,  that  the  very  marshalling  of  such  a  number  of 
soldiers,  and  the  furnishing  of  them  with  necessaries,  could 
never  have  been  managed  with  secresy.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  given  suflScient  credit  to  the  calumny  to 
answer  all  the  designs  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  He  be- 
came thoroughly  incensed  against  the  Lollards,  and  parti- 
cularly against  the  lord  Cobham.  A  bill  of  attainder 
against  that  unfortunate  nobleman  passed  the  commons, 
through  the  royal  influence  :  *  The  king  set  a  price  of  a 
thousand  marks  upon  his  head,  and  promised  a  perpetual 
exemption  from  taxes  to  any  town,  that  should  secure 
him.f 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  these  strong  measures,  aided 
by  the  active  zeal  and  unrelenting  hatred  of  his  enemies, 
should  be  effective  to  the  discovery  of  lord  Cobham :  and, 
it  is  matter  of  some  surprise,  how  he  was  able,  for  several 
years,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  many,  who  narrowly 
watched  him.  Wales  was  his  asylum  ;  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  frequently  changed  the  scene  of  his  retreat.  Through 
the  diligence  of  lord  Powis,  and  his  dependents,  he  was  at 
length  discovered  and  taken.  It  was  on  the  tenth  of 
October,  1413,  that  lord  Cobham  was,  by  Arundel,  con- 
demned as  a  heretic  and  sent  to  the  Tower.     The  affair  of 

•  Gilpin.  t  Rapin.— Rymer.  [Vol.  ix.  p.  89.] 
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St.  Giles's  happened  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  of 
January  1414  ;  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
year  14 17,  that  this  persecuted  Christian  was  apprehended 
and  brought  to  London. 

His  fate  was  soon  determined.     He  was  dragged  into 

St.  Giles's  Fields  with  all  the  insult  and  barbarity  of  en- 

Execntion  of  ^^^^  superstition  ;  and  there,  both  as  a  traitor 

loid  cobbun ;  and  a  heretic,  he  was  suspended  alive  in  chains, 

A.D.  14J7.    ^p^^  ^  gallows,  and  burned  to  death. 

This  excellent  man,  by  a  slight  degree  of  dissimulation 
might  have  softened  his  adversaries,  and  have  escaped  a 
troublesome  persecution  and  a  cruel  death.  But,  sincerity 
is  essential  to  a  true  servant  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  lord 
Cobham  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
Gt)spel ;  and,  bearing,  to  the  end,  a  noble  testimony  to  its 
genuine  doctrines ;  and  "  choosing  rather  to  suffer  afflic- 
tion with  the  people  of  Grody  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  sin  for  a  season."  * 

One  of  lord  Cobham's  very  great  admirers  has  said,  that 
the  novelty  of  Wicklift  s  opinions  first  engaged  his  ciuriosity ; 
that  he  examined  them  as  a  philosopher,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  examination  became  a  Christian. 

I  know  not  upon  what  ground  this  is  affirmed ;  but  it 
might  be  so ;  nevertheless  I  feel  assured  that  if  we  had 
lord  Cobham's  own  account  of  his  conversion,  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  matter  would  appear,  at  least,  very  defec- 
tive ;  moreover,  from  the  little  which  he  did  say,  on  his 
trial,  respecting  Wickliff's  doctrines,  and  fi-om  the  very 
feeling  manner  in  which  he  appears  to  have  delivered  that 
little,t  I  think  it  extremely  probable,  that  the  preaching 
and  expounding  of  the  true  Gospel  of  Christ,  by  Wickli^ 
and  his  disciples,  had  been  the  means  of  affecting  the  con- 
science of  this  worthy  personage,  and  of  convincing  him 
of  sin.  This  has  been  found  the  usual  way  in  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  operates  salutary  changes  on  the  minds  of 
fallen  creatures.  The  philosophical  method  has  a  plausible 
appearance,  but  fails  in  practice. 

liord  Cobham  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  : 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  incontestable. 
The  aptness  of  his  quotations,  and  his  promptitude  in  pro- 

»  Heb.  xi.  25.  f  Page  32G  of  this  Vol. 
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ducing  scriptural  arguments,   were  displayed  in   a  very 
striking  manner,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  examina- 
tion before  the  bishops.     At  the  time  when  he  was  seized 
and  made  prisoner  in  Wales,  Henry  V.  was  making  con- 
quests in  Normandy ;  and  a  parliament  was  then  sitting  in 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  sovereign  with 
money  to  carry  on  his  wars.     The  records  of  that  parlia- 
ment inform  us,  that  on  the  eighteeenth  of  December, 
1417,  sir  John  Oldcastle  was  brought  before  the  Examination 
lords,  and  that  he  made  no  answer  to  the  crimes  oid*' a°^b 
laid  to  his  charge.*    No  doubt  he  was  thoroughly  fore^^e* 
convinced  that  all  attempts  to  exculpate  himself  ^**^'',  .,- 
would  be  vain  and  fruitless.     The  clergy,  during  j^^^^  ^^  ' 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  had  gained  a  com-  ^^^«K 
plete  ascendancy  both  in  parliament  and  in  the 
cabinet;  Arundel  died  in   1414;  and  was  succeeded  by 
Chicheley,  who  soon  showed  himself  to  be  a  primate,  botn 
of  more  art  and  ability,  and  also  of  more  zeal  and  courage, 
than  his  predecessor.     Ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  supersti- 
tion seemed  now  at  their  height ;  and  it  required  much 
less  sagacity  than  that  of  lord  Cobham,  to  see  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  any  witnesses,  which  he  could  pro- 
duce, would  be  overawed  or  disregarded  amidst  the  impre- 
cations of  the  priests  and  monks ;  and  that  a  close  and 
cruel  confederacy   of  power,   prejudice   and  resentment, 
would  be  impenetrable  to  argument  and  eloouence. 

It  was  now,  therefore,  become  the  duty  of  lord  Cobham, 
patiently  to  resign  himself  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  and  to 
seek  for  comfort  by  meditations  on  the  sacred  Scriptures* 
That  he  did  so,  I  collect  with  no  small  satisfaction,  from  a 
single  expression  of  the  ancient  memoralist  Walsingham, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  notice  of  by 
succeeding  writers.  This  author  informs  us,  that  the  pri- 
soner was  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
then  regent  of  England  ;  and  being  pressed  closely  to  give 
answers  respecting  the  insurrection  m  St.  Giles's  Fields, 
and  his  other  treasonable  oflTences,  his  reply,  after  a  short 
pause,  was,  '*  With  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing,  that  I 
should  be  judged  of  you,  or  of  man's  judgment  Tf  and  then, 

•  Cotton's  Abridgment.  t  1  Cor.  iv.  3. 
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says  the  scornful  annalist,  he  again  proceeded  to  pratb 

IMPERTINENTLY.* 

Yet  this,  the  reader  should  remember,  is  the  very  author, 
on  whose  assertions,  principally,  Mr.  Hume  grounded  his 
belief,  that  lord  Cobham  was  guilty  of  treason.  We  have 
before  observed  t  that,  on  that  question,  our  elegant  histo- 
rian appears  to  have  been  credulous  in  the  extreme  ;  and, 
as  he  had  no  great  taste  for  scriptural  quotations,  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable,  that  he  also  further  agreed  with 
Walsingham  m  blaming  the  prisoner  for  his  "  impertinent 
garrulity."  Serious  persons,  however,  who  listen  with  re- 
verence to  the  written  word  of  God,  will  view  the  matter 
in  a  different  light.  That  such  a  passage  of  Scripture 
should  have  been  actually  quoted  by  lord  Cobham,  then  in 
the  power  of  enraged  and  merciless  adversaries,  seems  to 
be  extremely  likely  ;  and  not  the  less  so,  because  recorded 
by  Walsingham,  a  violent  and  prejudiced  enemy  of  all  the 
Lollards.  In  regard  to  the  quotation  itself,  by  suggesting 
the  littleness  and  insignificance  of  all  human  judgments 
and  determinations,  m  comparison  of  the  divine,  it 
conveyed  a  wise  and  salutary  admonition  to  the  existing 
hierarchy,  who,  at  that  moment,  were  imcommonly  inflat^ 
with  dominion,  and  *'  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints:"! 
and  at  the  same  time,  it  must  have  produced  in  the  minds 
of  all,  WHO  HAD  EARS  TO  HEAR,  a  strong  conviction  of 
this  important  truth,  that  the  knight,  who  was  thus  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness'  sake,  had  made  no  rash  choice  in 
renouncing  the  love  of  the  world,  and  thereby  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  love  of  the  Father  was  in  him.§  Every  pious 
Christian  will,  I  doubt  not,  accord  with  me  in  these  ideas ; 
and  be  gratified  to  find,  that  "  man's  judgment,"  how- 
ever severe  and  cruel,  was  "  a  very  small  thing,"  in  lord 
Cobham's  estimation ;  and  that  when  all  earthly  supports 
must  have  failed,  this  martyr  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
steadily  fixed  his  eye  on  God's  judgment,  and  derived  all 
his  hope  and  comfort  from  that  single  source. 

At  the  time  of  his  execution,  many  persons  of  rank  and 
distinction  were  present;  and  the  ecclesiastics  are  said  to 
have  laboured  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  people  from 

*  Et  iterum  impertinenter  garrulare  caepit,  donee Walsingham, 
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praying  for  him.  Lord  Cobham,  however,  resigned  him- 
self to  a  painM  and  ignominious  death,  "  with  the  utmost 
bravery  and  most  triumphant  joy,  exhorting  the  people  to 
follow  the  instructions  which  God  had  given  them  in  the 
Scriptures;  and  to  disclaim  those  false  teachers,  whose 
lives  and  conversation  were  so  contrary  to  Christ  and  his 
relirion/'  * 

Henry  Chicheley,  now  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  that  see,  from  February  1414,  to 
April  1443.t  This  man  deserves  to  be  called  *  n  i  i 
the  firebrand  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  To  *  ' 
subserve  the  purposes  of  his  own  pride  and  tyranny,  he 
engaged  king  Henry  in  his  famous  contest  with  France, 
by  which  a  prodigious  carnage  was  made  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  most  dreadful  miseries  were  brought  upon 
both  kingdoms.  But  Henry  was  a  soldier,  and  understood 
the  art  of  war,  though  perfectly  ignorant  of  religion  ;  and 
that  ardour  of  spirit,  which,  in  youth,  had  spent  itself  in 
vicious  excesses,  was  now  employed,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Chicheley,  in  desolatmg  France,  by  one  of  the 
most  unjust  wars  ever  waged  by  ambition,  and  in  furnish- 
ing for  vulgar  minds  matter  of  declamation  on  the  valour 
of  the  En^sh  nation.  While  this  scene  was  carrying  on 
in  France,  the  archbishop  at  home,  partly  by  exile,  partly 
by  forced  abjurations,  and  partly  by  the  flames,  domi- 
neered over  the  Lollards  ;  and  almost  effaced  the  vestiges 
of  godliness  in  the  kingdom. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  gloomy  seasons  which  the 
Church  ever  experienced.  The  doctrines  of  Wickliff, 
indeed,  had  travelled  into  Bohemia ;  but,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  the  fires  of  persecution  were  also  lighted 
up  in  that  country,  at  the  same  time  that  in  England  no 

2uarter  was  given  to  any  professors  of  the  pure  religion  of 
Jhrist.  Even  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  brother  of  the 
king,t  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  his  age,  thought  it  no 
dishonour  to  be  the  minister  of  Chicheley's  cruelties.  A 
chaplain  of  lord  Cobham,  through  terror  of  punishment, 
was  induced  to  recant  his  creed  :  the  strictest  search  was 
made    after  Lollards  and  their  books;    and  while  a  few 

♦   Lewis's  account  of  WickUrs  followers,  [c.  10.  p.  204.] 

t  Biogmph.  Britan.  —Henry's  Hist.  Book  v.  [c  2.] 
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souls  dispersed  through  various  parts,  sighed  in  secret, 
and,  detesting  the  reigning  idolatry,  worshipped  Grod  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  they  yet  found  no  human  consolation 
or  support  whatever.  The  principal  use  to  be  made  of  these 
scenes,  is  to  excite  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  for  the  superior 
privileges  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

The  diocese  of  Kent  was  particularly  exposed  to  the 
bloody  activity  of  Chicheley.  Whole  families  were  obliged 
to  relinquish  their  places  of  abode,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Gospel. 

In  the  midst  of  these  tragedies,  and  in  the  year  1422, 
died  Henry  V.  whose  military  greatness  is  known  to  most 
Death  of  rcadcrs.  His  vast  capacity  and  talents  for 
Henry  the  vth.  government,  have  been  also  justly  celebrated. 
But  what  is  man  without  the  genuine  fear  of 
God  ?  This  monarch,  in  the  former  part  ctf  his  life,  was 
remarkable  for  dissipation  and  extravagance  of  conduct ; 
in  the  latter,  he  became  the  slave  of  the  popedom  ;  and  for 
that  reason,  was  called  the  prince  of  priests.  Volup- 
tuousness, ambition,  superstition,  each  in  their  turn,  had  the 
ascendant  in  this  extraordinary  character.  Such,  however, 
is  the  dazzling  nature  of  personal  bravery  and  of  prosperity, 
that  even  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  bigot,  and  the  bar- 
barities of  the  persecutor,  are  lost  or  forgotten  amidst  the 
enterprises  of  the  hero  and  the  successes  of  the  conqueror* 
Beason  and  justice  lift  up  their  voice  in  vain.  The  great 
and  substantial  defects  of  Henry  V.  must  hardly  be  touched 
on  by  Englishmen.  The  battle  of  Agincourt  throws  a  de- 
lusive splendour  around  the  name  of  this  victorious  king. 

The  persecution  of  the  Lollards  continued  during  the 

minority  of  Henry  VI.     William  Taylor,  a  priest,  was 

William      burnt,    because   he   had   asserted,     that    every 

Taylor,  B     prayer,  which  is  a  petition  for  some  supernatural 

pnest,  urnt.    .^^   .^  ^^  ^^^  directed  only  to  God.*     The  four 

orders  of  mars  were  directed  by  the  archbishop  to  exa- 
mine him  ;  and  they  convicted  him  of  heresy,  for  asserting 
a  maxim,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  true  religion  from 
idolatry. 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  cases  of  many  persons  of  less  note, 
who  suflTered  much  vexation  in  this  calamitous  period  of  the 

*  Foxe,  p.  749.  [or  Vol.  iii.  p.  581.  &c.] 
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Churchy  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  William  White,  who, 
by  reading,  writing,  and  preaching,*  exerted  himself  in 
JNorfolk  so  vigorously  that  he  was  condemned  to  Martyrdom 
the  stake  in  1428.     His  holy  life  and  blameless  ^^^^^ 
manners  had  rendered  him  highly  venerable  in  a.d.  1428. 
that   county.     He  attempted  to  speak  to  the  people  be- 
fore his  execution,  but  was  prevented.     It  is  remarkable, 
that  his  widow,  following  her  husband's  footsteps  in  purity 
of  life  and  in  zeal  for  the  Gospel,  confirmed  many  persons 
in  evangelical  truth ;  on  which  account  she  was  exposed  to 
much  trouble  from  the  bishop  of  Norwich. 

Nor  did  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  which  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  confusion, 
put  an  end  to  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards.  A  or  jobn 
person,  named  John  Gooze,  was  burnt  at  the  Oooze. 
Tower-hill,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  in  the 
year  1473.t  This  victim  was  delivered  to  one  of  the 
sheriffs,  with  an  order  to  have  him  executed  in  the  after- 
noon. The  oflScer,  compassionating  the  case  of  the  prisoner, 
took  him  to  his  own  house,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
him  to  retract.  But  the  martyr,  after  listening  to  a  long  ex- 
hortation, desired  him  to  forbear :  and  then,  in  strong  terms, 
requested  something  to  eat,  declaring  he  was  become  very 
hungry.  The  sheriff  complied  with  his  request.  "  I  eat 
now  a  good  dinner,**  said  the  man  very  cheerfully,  "for 
I  shall  have  a  brisk  storm  to  pass  through  before  supper." 
Alter  he  had  dined,  he  gave  thanks  to  God,  and  desired 
to  be  led  to  the  place,  where  he  should  give  up  his  soul 
to  his  Creator  and  Bedeemer. 

The  civil  contests  with  which  the  kingdom  were  con- 
vulsed, were  at  length  terminated  by  the  union  of  the 
two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  at  the  accession  of 
Henry  VH.  But  the  Church  of  God  continued  still  an 
unremitted  object  of  persecution.  The  sufferings  of  the 
Lollards  were  even  greater  during  the  established  govern- 
ments of  Henry  Vll.  and  Henry  VHI.  than  they  had 
been  diuring  the  civil  wars.  To  give  a  minute  detail  of 
all  the  horrid  cruelties  that  were  inflicted  on  those  who 
were  condemned  as  heretics  for  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
for  denying  popish  superstitions,  is  not  the  object  of  these 

♦  Foxe,  p.  752.  [or  Vol.  iii.  p.  591]  t  Ibid.  p.  814.  [Vol.  Hi.  p.  755.] 
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memoirs.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  all,  who 
were  convicted  of  what  was  then  called  heresy,  and  ad- 
hered to  their  opinions,  were  first  condemned  as  obstinate 
heretics,  afterwards  delivered  to  the  secular  arm,  and 
lastly  burnt  to  ashes,  without  mercy,  and  without  excep- 

j^^         tion.*     Neither  age  nor  sex  were  spared.     Mr. 

Martyns  Fox  has  coUectcd,  from  the  registers  of  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln,  for  the  year  1521,  a  most 
shocking  catalogue,  both  of  the  accusers  and  of  the  vic- 
tims, who  suffered  under  the  grievous  and  cruel  persecu- 
tion of  bishop  Langland,  the  king's  confessor.  He  has 
also,  with  singular  industry,  recorded  the  particular  names 
of  many,  who,  through  fear  of  a  painful  death,  renounced 
their  faith  during  the  memorable  persecution  of  that  same 
year.  Upon  these  unfortunate  persons,  various  penances^ 
and  many  very  severe  and  ignominious  punishments,  were 
inflicted.  Several,  who  were  found  to  have  abjured  be- 
fore, were  condemned  for  relapse  and  committed  to  the 
flames.f 

♦  Henry's  Hist  of  Britain,  [b.  vi.  c.  2.] 

*!  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  Eicclesiastical  History,  after  allowing  that  several 
abjured,  and  that  six  actually  suffered,  observes,  that  these  men  were  ac- 
cused for  reading  the  New  Testament  in  EInglish  ;  and  why,  says  he,  was 
this  so  great  a  crime  ?  Because  it  was  Wickliff's  translation,  and  con- 
demned by  the  church.  The  English  clergy  did  not  believe  this  translator 
had  reached  the  original,  and  rightly  expressed  the  mind  of  the  Holy 

Ghost They  were  careful  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  LoUardism, 

and  we  need  not  wonder. — Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

It  is  quite  painful  to  see  so  valuable  a  writer  undertake  to  speak  thus  in 
mitigation  of  the  abominable  cruelties  of  the  papists  in  those  times. 

Further  ;  he  does  not  believe  that  *'  six  men  and  a  woman  were  burnt 
at  Coventry,  for  teaching  their  children  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  corns 
mandments,  and  the  creed  in  the  vulgar  ton^e  f  *  and  he  expresses  a  hope 
that  Bishop  Burnet,  who  mentions  the  fact  m  his  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  misinformed.  "The  learned  historian,"  says  he,  "cites  Foxe 
for  his  authority.  But  this  looks  like  a  lame  story,  for  Foxe  cites  no  other 
authority  than  one  Mother  Hall.*' — Collier,  ibid. 

On  reading  the  above,  I  was  curious  to  see  what  Foxe  actually  dobs 
SAY  :  and  here  I  shall  transcribe  his  very  words,  without  making  any  ob- 
servation on  them.  "  The  witnesses  of  this  history,"  says  he,  "  be  yet 
alive,  which  both  saw  them  and  knew  tuem.  Of  whom  ONE  is 
Mother  Hall,  dwelling  now  in  Baginton,  two  miles  from  Coventry.  By 
whom  also  this  is  testified  of  them,  that  they  above  all  other  in  Coventry 
pretended  most  show  and  worship  of  devotion  at  the  holding  up  of  the 
sacrament ;  whether  to  colour  the  matter  or  no,  it  is  not  known.' — Foxe, 
vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

Mr.  Foxe  speaks  of  the  zeal  of  the  holy  men  in  those  times  of  persecn- 
tiou  in  the  most  glowing  terms  :  "  To  see'their  travels,  their  earnest  seek- 
ing, their  burning  zeal,  their  readings,  watchings,  their  sweet  assemblies, 
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A  concise  account  of  a  person  named  John  Brown,  of 
Ashford,  in  Kent,  shall  conclude  this  distressing  detail  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Lollards. 

This  martyr  suffered  in  the  year  1517,  under  the  per- 
secution of  William  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  was  discovered  to  be  a  heretic,  as  follows :  *  j^^rt^^  ^  f 
A   slight   altercation  had  taken  place  between  John  Brown, 
him  and  a   priest,  as  they  were  both  passing  ^'^'  ^^^^' 
down  to  Gravesend,  in  the  common  barge.     The  priest 

Ejrceived  symptoms  of  heresy;  and  immediately  upon 
nding,  lodged,  with  the  archbishop,  an  information 
against  Brown.  The  man  was  suddenly  apprehended  by 
two  of  the  archbishop's  servants,  who,  by  means  of  as- 
sistants, placed  him  on  his  own  horse,  bound  his  feet  under 
the  horse's  belly,  and  carried  him  to  Canterbury,  where 
he  remained  in  confinement  forty  days ;  during  which 
time  neither  his  wife,  nor  any  of  his  friends,  could  receive 
the  smallest  intimation  concerning  him. 

At  length  he  was  brought  to  Ashford,  the  town  where 
he  lived,  and  placed  in  the  stocks.  It  was  now  almost 
night ;  but,  one  of  his  own  female  domestics,  in  passing  by 
the  place,  happened  to  become  acquainted  with  his  situa- 
tion ;  and  she  instantly  carried  home  to  her  mistress  the 
afiSiicting  news.  His  mournful  wife  sat  near  her  husband 
all  the  night,  and  heard  him  relate  the  melancholy  story  of 
every  thing  that  had  happened  to  him.  The  treatment 
this  good  man  had  met  with,  from  Warham,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  from  Fisher,  t  bishop  of  Kochester,  was 

their  love  and  concord,  their  godly  living,  their  faithful  marrying  with  the 
fj&ithfnl,  may  make  us  now  in  these  our  days  of  free  profession  to  blush 
for  shame.*' — Foxe,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

♦  Foxe,  p.  561.  [or  Vol.  iv.  p.  181.] 
t  Fisher  was  bom  at  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  in  1459.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  became  Master  or  President  of  Queen's  College 
in  that  University.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Rochester  in  1604.  It  was 
during  the  time  of  his  presidentship  that  Erasmus  came  to  study  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  took  up  his  residence  at  Queen's  College.  This  prelate  was 
beh^ed,  by  Henry  VIII.  inl6d5,  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy,  and 
for  spealnng  with  freedom  in  behalf  of  the  queen.  The  jjope  was  so  pleased 
with  his  conduct,  that,  even  while  Fisher  was  confined  in  the  Tower  and 
attainted  of  high  treason,  he  made  him  a  cardinal,  and  sent  him  the  proper 
hat  belonging  to  that  dignity.  Henry  was  so  much  provoked,  that  he 
would  not  permit  the  hat  to  be  brought  into  the  kingdom  :  he  also  sent 
Cromwell  to  sound  bishop  Fisher,  whether  he  intended  to  accept  it.  "  Yes," 
said  fisher.    The  king  then  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  "  Well ;  let  the  pope 
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infamous  in  the  extreme.  With  unparalleled  barbarity,  they 
had  directed  his  bare  feet  to  be  placed  upon  hot  burning 
coals ;  and  to  be  kept  there,  till  they  were  burnt  to  the 
bones.  Notwithstanding  all  this.  Brown  would  not  deny 
his  faith,  but  patiently  endured  the  pain,  and  continued 
immoveable,  nghting  manfully  the  "  good  fight.**  To  his 
wife  he  then  said,  ^^  The  bishops,  good  Elizabeth,  have 
burnt  my  feet,  till  I  cannot  set  them  on  the  ground  :  they 
have  done  so  to  make  me  deny  my  Lord  :  but,  I  thank 
God,  they  ¥rill  never  be  able  to  make  me  do  that ;  for,  if 
I  should  deny  him  in  this  world,  he  would  deny  me  here- 
after. Therefore,  I  pray  thee,  continue  as  thou  hast  begun, 
and  bring  up  thy  children  in  the  fear  of  God.  Thy  nus- 
band  is  to  be  consumed  at  the  stake  to-morrow." 

He  was  burnt  on  Whitsun-even,  lifting  up  his  hands, 
and  uttering  the  most  fervent  prayers,  particularly  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  "  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  iny  spirit ; 
for  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord,  thou  God  of  truth."  * 

Such  were  the  sanguinary  methods  by  which  the  prelates 
of  England  attempted  to  extirpate  Lollardism  and  neresy. 
And  they  so  far  succeeded,  that  the  few  disciples  of  Wick- 
liff,  who  still  remained  alive,  seem  to  have  been  aft;erwards 
confounded  with  the  favourers  of  the  grand  reforma- 
tion :  but,  in  their  main  object  of  strengthening  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion,  they  utterly  failed.  The  burning  of 
heretics  was  round  to  be  jiot  the  way  to  extinguish  heresy. 
On  the  contrary,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
such  detestable  cruelty  increased  the  compassion  of  the 
people  for  the  sufierers,  excited  their  indignation  against 
the  persecutors,  and  roused  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  existing  hierarchy,  which  at  length,  under  the 
direction  of  a  kind,  overruling  Providence,  proved  fatal 
both  to  papal  corruptions  of  sound  doctrine,  and  also  to 
papal  usurpation  of  dominion. 

When  tne  human  mind  has  been  thus  fatigued  and  dis- 
gusted with  a  review  of  the  cruelties  of  popisn  persecutors. 
It  is  disposed  to  pronounce  the  Roman  religion  wholly  a 
pretence,  and  all  the  ecclesiastical  judges  and  rulers  of  those 

send  him  the  hat  when  he  pleases,  he  shaU  wear  it  on  his  shoulders,  for  I 
will  leave  him  never  a  heaa  to  set  it  on.''    The  t3rrant  was  as  good  as  his 
word. — ^Erasmus  speaks  of  Fisher  in  strong  terms  of  commendation. 
*  Foxe  tells  us,  he  had  this  account  from  Brown's  own  daughter* 
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times,  barbarous  hypocrites  and  deceivers.  "  It  is  impos- 
sible," we  are  apt  to  say,  "  but  that  natural  conscience 
should  have  informed  them  they  were  doing  wrong,  in  com- 
mitting to  the  flames,  for  slight  differences  of  opinion,  so 
many  mnocent  victims ;  nay,  often,  persons  of  the  most 
exemplary  life  and  conversation."  However,  a  more  cool 
and  sedate  reflection  may  convince  us,  that  though,  in  all 
ages,  there  have  existed  wicked  men  of  great  abuity,  who 
have  shown  themselves  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  principle  and 
conscience  to  their  ambition  and  avarice,  and  even  to  wade 
through  much  blood  in  support  of  their  darUng  objects,  yet 
ALL  tormentors  of  the  human  race  have  not  been  precisely 
of  this  class.  These  are  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  we 
suppose  them  to  have  had  their  eyes  open.  But  there  are 
others,  who  knew  not  what  they  did  ;*  and  towards  such, 
therefore,  though  we  are  never  to  palliate  their  faults,  much 
less  to  defend  their  enormities,  yet  are  we  bound  to  exercise 
an  equitable  discrimination.  The  reader  will  understand 
me  to  have  in  view  those  deluded  votaries,  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  taught,  and  the  weakness  to  believe, 
that  the  favour  of  God  is  to  be  obtained,  chiefly  by  paying 
a  scrupulous  regard  to  external  forms  and  observances. 

[But  though  all  the  persecutors  of  the  godly  were  by 
no  means  deceivers  and  hypocrites,  in  the  gross  sense  of 
those  terms,  as  is  sufficiently  clear  fix)m  the  testimony  they 
have  at  times  borne  to  the  virtues  of  the  persecuted,]  yet 
we  must  remember,  as  indeed  has  already  been  intimated, 
that  the  distinctions  we  would  establish,  still  only  serve  to 
show  that  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous,  during  the  period 
we  are  reviewing,  are,  probably,  to  be  ascribed  to  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  guilt  and  wickedness  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  inflicted  those  sufferings.  Far  be  it  firom  us  to  pre- 
tend to  exculpate,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  perpetrators 
of  any  of  the  various  and  horrid  crimes  related  in  this 
chapter.  Rather  let  St.  Peters  example  direct  our  judg- 
ments. That  Apostle  thought  it  right  to  suggest  to  the 
Jews,  that  their  case  would  have  been  worse,  tf  what  they 
did,  had  not  been  done  in  ignorance  ;  yet  he  in  nowise  ex- 
cuses them ;  he  tells  them  plainly,  that  they  had  denied 
the  Holy  One,  and  killed  the  Prince  of  Life,  and  had  pre- 

*  Luke  xxiii  34* 
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ferred  a  murderer  to  him  ;*  and  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
he  directly  accuses  them  of  having  taken  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth ;  and,  by  wicked  hands,  crucified  and  slain  him." 

Our  Saviour  8  remarkable  prediction  f  naturally  occurs 
on  this  occasion.  For,  even  on  the  supposition  that  it 
ought  to  be  taken  literally,  and  not  extended  to  all  suc- 
ceeding ages  of  the  Church,  it  most  decidedly  proves  that 
persons  may  be  persecutors  "  unto  blood,"  without  being 
gross  hypocrites.  "  The  time  cometh,  that  whosoever 
killeth  you,  will  think  that  he  doeth  God  service."  And 
here  it  deserves  to  be  noted,  that,  though  it  is  said  these 
murderers  would  think  they  were  doing  God  service,  in 
killing  his  faithful  servants,  yet  not  one  word  is  added  in 
extenuation  of  their  crimes.  For  aught  we  know,  there- 
fore, such  men  might  be  in  a  state  of  judicial  hardness  and 
impenitence  of  heart,  on  account  of  long-continued  habits 
of  sin,  and  long  opposition  to  light  and  truth.  After  all 
the  candid  concessions  and  reasonable  conjectures  that  can 
be  made,  respecting  the  measure  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
various  papal  persecutions,  it  must  be  owned,  both  that  the 
subject  IS  di£Scult,  and  also,  that  we  have  not  much  to  do 
with  it.  When  we  are  wearied  and  astonished  with  the 
contemplation  of  the  barbarous  and  bloody  scenes  of  this 
century,  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  most  certain  con- 
clusions we  can  arrive  at,  is,  that  the  human  '*  heart  is  de- 
ceitfiil  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked." 


CHAP.  n. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE ;  INCLUDING  THE  CASES  OF 
JOHN  HUSS,  AND  JEROME  OF  PRAGUE. 

This  celebrated  council  did  not  make  any  essential  refor- 
mation in  religion :  on  the  contrary,  they  persecuted  men 
who  truly  feared  God ;  and  they  tolerated  all  the  predomi- 
nant corruptions.  Their  labours,  therefore,  do  not  deserve 
to  be  recorded,  on  account  of  the  piety  and  virtue  of  those 
who  composed  the  council.  Yet  the  transactions  at  Con- 
stance claim  considerable  attention  in  these  memoirs.  They 
tend  to  throw  light  on  the  state  of  religion  at  that  time ; 

*  Acts  iii.  14^  16.  t  John  xvi.  2. 
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they  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  John  Huss  and 
of  Jerome ;  and  they  afford  various  instructive  reflections 
to  those  who  love  to  attend  to  the  ^spensations  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  would  understand  the  comparative  power 
of  nature  and  of  grace,  of  mere  human  resources,  and  of 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  council  met  in  the  year  1414.  Its  objects  were 
various  and  of  high  importance.*  The  necessity  of  the 
times  had  called  aloud  for  an  assembly  of  this  ^  i  f 
kmd.  JbiCclesiastical  corruptions  had  mcreased  Constance  met, 
to  an  intolerable  magnitude  ;  and  Christendom 
had  been  distracted,  nearly  forty  years,  by  a  schism  in  the 
popedom.  To  settle  this  dispute,  and  restore  peace  to  the 
church,  was  the  most  urgent  concern  of  the  council.  Three 
pretenders  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  severally  laid  claim  to 
infallibility.  The  very  nature  of  their  struggle  was  sub- 
versive of  the  authority  to  which  each  of  them  made  pre- 
tensions ;  and,  "  of  their  vain  contest  there  seemed  no  end.** 
The  princes,  statesmen,  and  rulers  of  the  church,  in  those 
times,  wanted  not  discernment  to  see  the  danger  to  which 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  was  exposed  by  these  con- 
tentions ;  but  it  seems  never  to  have  come  into  the  minds 
of  them,  or  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  council,  to  ex- 
amine the  foundation  on  which  the  popedom  itself  was 
erected.  That,  on  all  sides,  was  looked  on  as  sacred  and 
inviolable,  though  allowed  to  be  burdened  and  incumbered 
with  innumerable  abuses. 

However,  they  deposed  the  three  existing  popes,  and 
chose  a  fresh  successor  of  St.  Peter,  Martin    V . ;  and  we 
are  to  remark  a  providential  benefit,  which  arose 
from  the  accomplishment  of  this  first  object  of  popes  were 
the  council ;  namely,  that  while  they  had  their  mS^h  V^ 
eye  only  on  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  j^  elected 
Boman  see,  they  were  led  to  decree  the  superiority      ^' 
of  councils  over  popes.     Thus  a  deep  wound  was  given  to 
the  tyrannical  hierarchy,  which  proved  of  considerable  ser- 
vice to  those  real  Beformers,  who  arose  about  a  hundred 
years  after  the  council  of  Constance. 

•  L'Ejifant*8  History  of  the  Council  of  Constance. — ^It  is  foreign  to  my 
design  to  foUow  this  author  through  the  details  of  his  very  accurate  and 
eircumBtantiid  narration.  The  affairs,  however,  of  John  Huss  and  of  Jerome, 
deserre  a  minute  attention^ 

VOL.  III.  Z 
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I  say  real  Reformers ;  for  I  cannot  give  this  venerable 
name  to  the  members  of  that  assembly.  That  there  needed 
a  reformation  of  the  Church  in  all  its  component  parts,  and 
that  church-discipline  ought  to  be  re-established,  these  were 
ideas,  indeed,  which  lay  within  their  competence ;  and  the 
members  of  this  council  universally  confessed,  that  refor- 
mation and  discipline  ought  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigour. 
But  they  brought  not  to  the  council  the  materials,  which 
only  could  qualify  them  for  such  a  work.  In  general,  the 
best  individuals  among  them  were  merely  moralists ;  had 
some  "  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge ;" 
and  knew  no  higher  principles  than  the  voice  of  natural 
conscience,  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  some  infor- 
mation concerning  the  preceptive  part  of  Christianity. 
Their  system  of  religion  was  letter,  not  spirit ;  law,  not 
gospel.  They  had  some  degree  of  insight  into  the  dis- 
temper of  human  nature,  little  or  none  into  the  remedy. 
To  promote  the  recovery  of  depraved  mankind,  they  knew 
no  methods  but  those  of  moral  suasion,  upon  pnnciples 
merely  natural.  The  original  depravity  of  man,  salvation 
through  the  atonement  of  a  Redeemer,  and  regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  doctrines,  the  use  and  efficacy  of 
which  they  did  not  understand :  yet,  these  are  the  only 
effectual  instruments  for  the  reformation  either  of  a  cor- 
rupted church,  or  of  a  corrupted  individual,  though  they 
are,  by  the  world,  generally  suspected  to  be  productive  of 
enthusiasm,  and  are  also  too  often  professed  by  men  of 
counterfeit  religion. 

A  hundred  years  after  the  council  of  Constance,  a  re- 
formation was  attempted,  and  carried  on  with  permanent 
success,  by  men  furnished  with  truly  evangelical  views  and 
materials.  But  the  members  of  this  celebrated  council 
undertook  to  make  "  brick  without  straw ;"  and  their  pro- 
jects of  reform  served  only,  in  the  event,  to  teach  posterity, 
that  the  real  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  be  distinctly 
known,  cordially  relished,  and  powerftiUy  experienced, 
by  those  who  undertake  to  enlighten  mankind ;  and  that 
without  this  apparatus,  the  efforts  of  the  wisest  and  most 
dignified  personages  in  Europe,  for  such  were  those  assem- 
bled at  Constance,  will  evaporate  in  the  smoke  of  fair  words 
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and  speechesy  and  of  promising,  but  inefficient  and  unsub* 
stantial  schemes. 

A  moment's  attentive  consideration  may  convince  us 
that  this  must  unavoidably  be  the  case.  How  could  it  be 
•expected  in  the  instance  before  us,  that  popes  and  cardi- 
nals, bishop  and  clergy,  would  enact,  and,  what  is  still 
more,  would  execute,  laws,  which  bore  hard  on  their  own 

I)ride,  their  sloth,  and  their  love  of  gain  ?  Or,  that  the 
aity,  noble  or  vulgar,  would  submit  to  strict  rules  of 
church-discipline  ?  Nothing  but  the  principle  of  divine 
love  in  the  heart  could  eflFect  these  things ;  and  divine  love 
is  learnt  only  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  under  the  fos- 
tering influence  of  Scripture  doctrine,  connected  with  spirit- 
ual discernment.*  I  need  not  put  the  reader  in  mind, 
how  ignorant  in  general,  in  regard  to  these  things,  men 
were  in  the  fifteenth  century.  And  hence  we  are  no  more 
to  wonder  at  the  failure  of  the  attempts  of  the  council  of 
Constance,  than  at  the  inefficacy  of  the  complaints,  made 
fix)m  age  to  age,  of  the  wickedness  of  men,  both  by  philo- 
sophers of  old,  and  by  nominal  Christians  in  our  own 
times,  while  those,  who  complain  and  even  endeavour  to 
-eflect  reforms,  are  destitute  of  real  christian  perceptions, 
and  regard  no  other  light  than  that  of  mere  nature.  Thus 
the  institution  of  jooiere  laws,  however  good,  "  can  never 
give  life  t  T  "  *he  motions  of  sin  by  the  law  work  in  our 
-members  to  bring  forth  firuit  unto  death.**:};  If  even  the 
best  characters,  among  the  prodigious  congregation  at 
Constance,  thus  failed,  through  ignorance  of  the  true  me- 
thod of  relieving  human  evils,  we  need  not  be  surprised, 
that  those  who  were  actuated  by  bad  motives,  should  con- 
tribute nothing  towards  a  real  reformation.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  prevailing  abuses  remained  in  the 
-church  in  full  force.  The  council  managed  to  restore  unity 
io  the  popedom,  which  was  indeed  a  very  diflScult  point ; 
.but  they  found  it  more  easy  to  procure  consent  to  the  de- 
{Xisiticm  of  wicked  popes,  than  to  compel  the  clergy  to  divest 
-themselves  of  that  avarice,  ambition,  and  sensudity,  which 
were  the  grand  sources  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  disor- 
-der8.$     However,  that  which  men  attempted  in  vain  by 

♦  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  t  Gal.  iii.  21. 

X  Rom.  vii.  5.  §  L'Enfant.  [Pref.  p.  0,  &c.] 
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methods  merely  human,  God  himself,  about  a  century  af- 
terwards, eflFected,  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,*  and 
by  his  own  Spirit  of  grace. 

It  was  proposed,  that  the  bishop  and  other  pastors 
should  be  compelled  to  reside  in  their  cathedrals  and  pa- 
rishes, to  visit  their  flocks,  to  renounce  pluralities,  and  to 
preach  the  word  of  God  themselves,  instead  of  committing 
that  charge  to  ignorant  or  profane  priests.  Amendments 
truly  just  and  laudable  !  But  those  who  proposed  these  ex- 
cellent things,  were  themselves  in  a  high  degree  proper 
objects  of  censure.  Some  of  the  orators  of  the  council 
declared,  that  "  they  strained  at  a  gnat  and  swallowed  a 
camel."  In  fact,  several  little  punctilios  were  reformed ; 
but,  as  we  have  just  observed,  all  the  substantial  evils  re- 
mained in  the  church. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  ought  to  have  begun 
with  christian  doctrine  itself,  and  its  influence  on  the  heart, 
if  they  had  expected  success. 

The  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  at  this  time,  ranged 
through  all  their  own  neighbourhood  with  fire  and  sword, 
under  the  pretence  of  converting  infidels,  and  had  been 
justly  complained  of  by  the  king  of  Poland ;  yet  this  coun- 
cil supported  them  in  their  enormities ;  nor  would  they 
even  condemn  a  libel  written  by  a  monk,  who  had  exhorted 
all  Christians  to  murder  that  monarch,  and  to  massacre  the 
Poles.  John  Petit,  a  friar,  had  publicly  vindicated  the  as- 
sassination committed  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  order  on 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  the  king  of  France.  It 
may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  king  of  France, 
who  prosecuted  this  friar  before  the  council  of  Constance, 
could  not  procure  his  condemnation.  All  the  dignified 
orders  in  Europe,  there  assembled  together,  had  not  suflEi- 
cient  spirit  and  integrity  to  punish  crimes  of  the  most  atro- 
cious nature.  Yet  they  could  bum  without  mercy  those 
whom  they  deemed  heretics,  though  men  of  real  godliness. 
This  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  assembly  particularly  de- 
serves our  attention ;  and  still  more  so,  if  we  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  who  the  members  were  that  composed  it. 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Eng- 
land, Denmark,  Sweden,  were  represented  by  deputies: 

♦  1  Cor.  i.  21. 
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Four  electors  were  present,  namely,  those  of  Mentz  and 
Saxony,  the  elector  Palatine,  and  the  burgrave  of  Nurem- 
berg, who  there  received  the  electoral  cap  ;  besides  envoys 
from  the  other  electors :  The  emperor  Sigismund  was  never 
absent,  unless  employed  in  the  express  business  of  the 
council :  Many  other  German  princes  were  present,  besides 
the  clergy,  among  whom  were  twenty  archbishops,  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
other  dignitaries,  and  more  than  two  hundred  doctors. 

After  this  general  review,  it  may  now  be  proper  to  lay 
before  the  reader  a  connected  view  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  council,  chiefly  in  regard  to  those  subjects  which  re- 
late to  the  concerns  of  the  real  Church  of  Christ. 

At  the  opening  of  the  council  of  Constance,  pope  John 
XXni.  and  the  emperor  Sigismund  were  at  the  head  of 
it ;  and  they  continually  endeavoured  to  baffle  the  views 
of  each  other.  The  former  was  by  far  the  most  powerful 
of  the  three  popes,  who  at  that  time  struggled  for  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter ;  but  his  character  was  infamous  in  the  ex- 
treme :  and  Sigismund,  while  he  pretended  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  John,  had  formed  a  secret  resolution  to 
oblige  him  to  renounce  the  pontificate.  This  same  Sigis- 
mund was  remarkable  for  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  :  po- 
litical artifices,  however,  were  multiplied  by  both  these  po- 
tentates, and  by  many  others  connected  with  the  council. 
But  what  has  the  Church  of  Christ  to  do  with  the  intrigues 
of  politicians  ?  These  were  the  men  who  undertook  to 
punish  heretics  and  to  reform  the  church. 

John  XXin.  secretly  designed  to  leave  the  council  as 
soon  as  possible ;  particularly  if  their  pulse  did  not  beat 
in  his  favour.  His  conscience  suggested  to  him,  that  an  in- 
quiry into  his  own  conduct  would  terminate  in  his  disgrace ; 
and  the  very  situation  of  Constance,  an  imperial  city,  in 
the  circle  of  Suabia,  exposed  him  too  much  to  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  emperor.  As  he  had,  however,  in  a 
council  at  Rome,  already  condemned  the  opinions  of  John 
Huss,  he  was  determined  to  confirm  that  judgment  at  Con- 
stance, and  in  that  way  to  signalize  his  zeal  for  what  was 
then  called  the  Church. 

John  Huss  had  been  summoned  to  the  council,  to  answer 
for  himself,  though  already  excommunicated  at  Bome.     He 
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obtained,  however,  a  safe  conduct  ♦  from  the  emperor,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohe- 
mia, had  committed  him  to  the  care  of  several  Bohemian 
lords,  particularly  of  John  de  Chlum.  These  travelled 
with  him  to  Constance,  where  they  arrived  six  days  after 
the  pope. 

John  Huss  was  bom  in  Bohemia  in  1373.     He  was  of 
mean  parentage,  but  was  raised  to  eminence  by  his  supe- 
Huu  bom    ™^  genius  and  industry.  All  the  authors  of  that 
in  time  acknowledge,  that  he  was  a  man  of  capacity 

and  eloquence,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the  pro- 
bity and  decency  of  his  manners.f  This  is  the  testimony 
of  the  famous  -^neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  pope  of  Borne. 
But  the  letters  of  Huss  written  from  CJonstance,  which  he 
specially  requested  might  never  be  published,  afibrd  a  still 
more  striking  attestation  to  his  character.  He  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  the  university  of  Prague,  which  was  then 
m  a  very  flourishing  state.  His  character  was  no  less 
eminent  in  the  church  than  in  the  academy.  He  waa 
nominated  preacher  of  Bethlehem  in  the  year  1400;  and 
was  in  the  same  year  made  confessor  to  Sophia  of  Bavaria, 
the  wife  of  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  a  princess  who 
highly  esteemed  John  Huss,  and  was  a  personage  of  great 
merit :  how  far  she  was  aflected  by  the  doctrine  which  he 
preached,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  after  his  condemnation,  she  was  obliged,  by  the  order 
of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  to  retire  to  Presburg. 

In  1405  Huss  preached  in  the  chapel  of  Bethlehem 
with  great  celebrity.  Some  of  Wickliff's  works  had  been 
irtiRs  preaches  ^rought  iuto  Bohcmia  by  a  Bohemian  gentle- 
A  dTo"  '"  ™^^'  named  Faulfisch,  when  he  returned  from 
Oxford.  Hence,  and  probably  by  other  modes 
of  conveyance,  the  evangelical  views  of  the  English  re- 
former were  introduced  into  that  countnr.  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  the  point  of  time,  when  John  Huss  received 
a  favourable  impression  of  the  works  of  Wicklifll  At  first 
he  is  said  to  have  held  them  in  detestation.  The  eflect  of 
prejudice  indeed  on  a  serious  mind,  against  a  person  who 

♦  A  safe  conduct  here  means  an  engagement  in  writing  that  he  should 
be  aUowed  to  pass  and  repass  without  molestation.  The  very  words  of  it, 
\^ere,  "omni  prorsus  impedimento  remoto,  stai*e,  morari,  et  rbdirb,  libere 
permittatis  sibique  ct  suis."  t  [L*Enfant.  1.  i.  c.  20,  and  21.] 
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has  been  condemned  for  heresy,  was  not  easily  to  be  over- 
come ;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  but  that  Luther  s  account 
of  his  own  first  reception  of  the  works  of  Huss  might  re- 
semble the  celebrated  Bohemian's  reception  of  the  works 
of  Wickliff.  "  When  I  studied  at  Erfurth,"  says  Lathed  ac- 
that  truly  great  man,  "  I  found  in  the  library  ^^1^,^*^/ 
of  the  convent,  a  book  entitled,  '  The  Sermons  Huss. 
of  John  Huss/  I  was  anxious  to  know  the  doctrines  of 
that  arch-heretic.  My  astonishment  in  the  reading  of 
them  was  incredible.  What,  thought  I,  could  move  the 
council  to  bum  so  great  a  man,  so  able  and  judicious  an 
expositor  of  Scripture  !  But  then  the  name  of  Huss  was 
held  in  abomination :  if  I  mentioned  him  with  honour,  I 
imagined  the  sky  would  fall,  and  the  sun  be  darkened ;  I 
therefore  shut  the  book  with  indignation.  But  I  comforted 
myself  with  the  thought,  that  perhaps  he  had  written  this 
before  he  fell  into  heresy  !  "  Such  were  the  juvenile  re- 
flections of  that  renowned  reformer.* 

But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  prejudice  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  the  Divine  counsels,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy 
opirit  on  the  heart.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
prejudice,  habit,  and  natural  corruptions,  Uuss  was 
gradually  convinced  of  the  power  and  excellency  of  evan- 
gelical doctrine.  It  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  see 
all  things  in  the  same  light  as  other  reformers  ;  but  there 
are  certain  truths,  in  which  all,  who  are  taught  of  God,  in 
every  age,  do  ancLmust  agree  ;  and  certain  points  of  expe- 
rience dso  in  rehgion,  in  which  it  is  even  impossible  for 
them  to  di£fer.  The  doctrinal  knowledge  of  the  Bohemian 
reformer  was  indeed  always  very  limited  and  defective  ;  but 
the  little  fundamental  light  which,  through  grace,  he  at- 
tained, was  directed  to  the  best  practical  purposes.  He 
preached  loudly  against  the  abuses  of  the  Bomish  church  ; 
and  particularly  against  the  impostures  of  false  miracles, 
which  then  abounded.  And  about  the  same  year,  1405, 
he  also  preached  in  a  synod  at  Prague,  in  the  archbishop's 
presence,  with  amazing  freedom,  against  the  vices  of  tne 
clergy. 

It  was  impossible,  that  a  man  who  rendered  himself  so 
obnoxious  to  the  hierarchy,  should  escape  the  aspersions 

*  [See  hb  preCnce  to  the  Coufebsion  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.] 
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of  calumny :  accordingly  we  find,  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1408,  and  the  beginning  of  1409,  a  clamour  was 
raised  against  him  on  the  followmg  occasion.*  Gregory 
XII.  one  of  the  three  popes,  whose  schism  gave  rise  to  the 
council  of  Constance,  was  received  by  Bohemia.  But 
when  measures  were  proposed  for  calling  a  general  council 
to  compose  the  schism,  Huss  engaged  the  university  to 
support  those  measures,  and  exhorted  all  Bohemia  to  the 
same  purpose.  The  archbishop  of  Prague,  who  was 
attached  to  Gregory,  opposed  Huss,  called  him  a  schisma- 
tic, and  forbade  him  to  exercise  the  pastoral  functions  in 
his  diocese.  About  the  same  time,  on  occasion  of  a  dis- 
pute between  the  natives  and  the  foreigners  who  belonged 
to  the  university,  Huss  having  supported  the  former,  and 
gained  his  point,  the  Germans  m  disgust  retired  from 
Prague.  This  circumstance  enabled  the  Bohemian  teacher 
to  speak  more  publicly  according  to  the  views  of  WickUflF. 
Wickiirs  The  archbishop  of  Prague  committed  the  books 
S^mS  of  ^^^  ^a^^^r  to  the  flames  in  1410.  But  the  pro- 
A.D.uio.  gress  of  his  opinions  was  rather  accelerated  than 
retarded  by  this  step. 

The  troubles  of  John  Huss  were  now  multiplied.  He 
was  excommunicated  at  Home.  He  had  sent  his  proctors 
thither,  to  answer  for  him  :  but  they  were  committed  to 
prison,!  after  having  remained  there  to  no  purpose  a  year 
and  a  half  Huss,  after  his  excommunication,  had  no 
other  remedy,  but  to  appeal  to  Almighty  God  in  very 
solemn  terms.  In  his  appeal,  which  was  charged  on  him 
as  a  crime,  among  many  other  things,  he  says,  *'  Almighty 
God,  the  one  only  essence  in  three  persons,  is  the  first 
and  last  refiige  of  those  who  are  oppressed.  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man,  being  desirous  to 
redeem,  from  eternal  damnation,  his  children,  elected  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world,  has  given,  by  suflering 
a  bloody  and  ignominious  death,  this  excellent  example 
to  his  disciples,  to  commit  their  cause  to  the  judgment  of 
God."  He  continued  still  to  preach  on  subjects  which  he 
deemed  seasonable  and  useful.  In  one  sermon  he  treated 
of  the  uses  of  the  commemoration  of  the  saints,  among 
which,  he  reckons  meditation  on  the  misery  of  man,  subject 

»  I'age  29,  L'Enfant.  [1.  i.  c.  22.]  ^  Id.  page  \\Q,  [1.  i.  c.  23.] 
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to  death  for  sin ;  and  on  the  death  which  Jesus  Christ 
suffered  for  our  sin.  In  this  same  sermon,  while  he  zea- 
lously opposes  the  abuses  of  the  times,  he  discovers  that  he 
himself  was  not  yet  entirely  clear  of  the  popish  notion  of 
purgatory.  "  In  praying  devoutly  for  the  dead,**  says  he, 
"  we  procure  relief  to  the  saints  in  purgatory.**  It  is  suf- 
ficiently plain,  however,  that  he  could  not  lay  much  stress 
on  the  prayers  of  the  living  for  the  dead  ;  for  he  also  says 
expressly,  "  that  there  is  no  mention  of  such  a  practice  m 
the  Holy  Scriptures :  and,  that  neither  the  prophets  nor 
Jesus  Christ,  nor  his  apostles,  nor  the  saints  that  followed 
close  after,  taught  prayer  for  the  dead."  "  I  verily  believe,'* 
continues  Huss,  "  this  custom  was  introduced  by  the  ava- 
rice of  priests,  who  don't  trouble  themselves  to  exhort  the 
people  to  live  well,  as  did  the  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  apostles ;  but  take  great  care  to  exhort  them  to  make 
rich  offerings,  in  hopes  of  happiness  and  a  speedy  delivery 
from  purgatory." 

At  length  John  Huss  was  forbidden  to  preach  at  Prague 
any  more.  All  that  he  could  then  do  was  to  instruct  his 
countrymen  by  writings.  Being  summoned,  as  Huss  for- 
we  have  seen,  to  Constance,  he  obeyed ;  and  pieacha? 
before  his  departure,  offered  to  give  an  account  **«»««• 
of  his  faith  in  the  presence  of  a  provincial  synod  at  Prague, 
but  was  not  able  to  obtain  an  audience.  In  this  and  some 
other  particulars,  he  appears  to  have  acted  with  great 
frankness  and  sincerity ;  and,  though  his  mind  strongly 
foreboded  that  which  happened  in  the  issue,  his  resolution 
to  appear  at  the  general  council  was  constant  and  unmoved. 
By  a  letter,*  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  immediately  be- 
fore he  left  Prague,  he  entreats  him  on  the  outside  of  it, 
not  to  open  the  letter,  till  he  should  have  had  certain  news 
of  his  death.  And  among  other  things,  he  says,t  "You 
know,  woe  is  me  ! — before  my  priesthood  I  freely  and  fre- 
quently played  at  chess,  neglected  my  time,  and  often  un- 
happily provoked  others  and  myself  into  blameable  heat  of 
temper  by  that  game."  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  flock,  J  in  terms  which  showed  how  much  their 
spiritual  advantage  lay  at  his  heart.     He  exhorted  them  to 

♦  L'Enfant,  p.  40.  [1.  i.  c.  26.]      t  [Ep.  ad  Martin.  Foxe,  Vol.  iii.  i).609.] 
X  [Ep.  ad  Bohemos  suos  ad  calc.  Vit.  et  Mort.  J.  Huss.  p.  211. J 
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stedfastness  in  the  doctrine  which  he  had  taught  them ; 

E rayed  for  grace  that  he  himself  might  persevere,  and  not 
etray  the  Gospel  by  cowardice ;  and  he  begged  them 
also  to  pray,  that  he  might  either  glorify  God  by  martyr- 
dom, or  return  to  Prague  with  an  unblemished  conscience, 
and  with  more  vigour  than  ever  to  extirpate  the  doctrine  of 
antichrist.  He  expressed  himself  to  be  very  uncertain  of  the 
event ;  but  spake  like  one  resigned  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
joyful  to  die  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  In  the  course  of  his 
journey  to  Constance,  he  acted  the  same  open  part,  and 
every  where  declared  his  readiness  to  be  heard  by  all  man- 
kind. Such  was  the  character  and  conduct  of  Huss,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  arrived  at  Constance  six  days  after  the 
pontiff  John  XXIII. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  he  gave  notice  of  his  arrival  to 
the  pope,  through  his  friend  John  de  Chlum,  who  at  the 
same  time  implored  for  him  the  protection  of  his  holiness. 
This  pope  himself  was  then  in  much  fear  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  it  behoved  him  not,  in  his  present  circumstances, 
to  exercise  the  fulness  of  papal  domination.  He  therefore 
answered  courteously ;  declared  that  he  would  use  all  his 
power  to  prevent  any  injustice  *  being  done  to  him  while 
at  Constance  ;  and  he  took  off  his  excommunication. 

John  Huss  appears  to  have  expected  that  he  should 
have  been  allowed  to  preach  before  the  council ;  for  he 
had  prepared  for  that  purpose,  sermons,  which  are  inserted 
among  his  works. 

In  the  first  of  these  he  professed  his  Christian  creed. 
He  declares  his  reliance  on  the  word  of  God,  which  he 
Sermont  of  obser\'es,  is  the  true  rule,  and  sufficient  for  salva- 
^"••-  tion.  He  declares  his  veneration  also  for  fathers 
and  councils,  so  far  as  they  are  conformable  to  Scripture. 
"  Faith,"  he  adds,  "  is  the  foundation  of  all  virtues.  Every 
man  must  be  a  disciple  either  of  God  or  of  Satan.  Faith  is 
the  rudiment  of  one  of  these  schools,  infidehty  of  the  other. 
A  man  must  believe  in  God  alone,  not  in  the  Virgin,  not  in 
the  saints,  not  in  the  church,  not  in  the  pope :  for  none  of 
these  are  God.**     He  distinguishes  faith  into  three  kinds. 

*  Id.  p.  43.  [1.  i.  c.  26.  the  words  of  the  Pontif  were  "  Etiamsi  Johannes 
Huss  fratrem  sibi  germanuin  occidisset,  tainen  se  nullo  modo  coinmissurnm 
quantum  in  ipso  situm  erit  ut  aliqua  ei  fiat  injuria  nuaiudiu  ConstantiK 
esset,"    Vit.  et  Mors  J.  Huss.  p.  168.] 
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1.  To  receive  a  position,  but  with  some  doubt,  he  appre- 
hends to  be  the  faith  which  we  give  to  mere  men,  who 
yet  are  fallible.  2.  To  adhere  without  any  doubt  to  the 
sentiments  of  holy  doctors :  still  this  is  only  to  treat  their 
sentiments  as  opinions,  not  as  articles  of  faith.  3.  To  be- 
lieve simply  and  purely,  is  the  faith  due  to  the  Scriptures. 
This  is  the  faith  which,  he  apprehends,  involves  in  it  all 
acts  of  obedience  and  love  ;  the  faith  which  no  wicked  man 
possesses  ;  "  the  wicked  man  is  a  Christian,"  says  he,  "  in 
NAME  only,  and  cannot  rehearse  the  creed  without  making 
himself  a  Uar.  The  Church,"  he  says,  "  is  an  assembly  of 
all  the  predestinated ;  and  consists,  he  thinks,  of  the  trium- 
phant church  in  heaven,  the  militant  church  on  earth,  and 
the  sleeping  church,"  (pitiable  blindness  !)  "who  are  now 
sufiering  in  purgatory.'  He  allows  the  intercession  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  of  other  saints ;  and,  in  favour  of  this 
popish  tenet,  he  speaks  far  more  forcibly,  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  one  who  had  so  unlimited  a  veneration 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures.* 

If  Huss  had  been  allowed  to  preach  this,. and  his  other 
sermon  which  treats  of  peace  and  unity,  the  injustice  of 
his  condemnation  must  have  appeared  evident  to  all  man- 
kind, and  the  council  would  have  been  covered  with  dis- 
grace and  ignominy.  For  there  was  something  very  pecu- 
liar in  his  case ;  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have  been  a 
martyr  for  holy  practice  itself.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
held  any  one  doctrine  which  at  that  day  was  called  here- 
tical. The  superstitious  notions  of  the  times  were,  in 
general,  parts  of  his  creed :  and,  as  far  as  a  judgment  can 
now  be  formed,  he  was  not  possessed  of  more  light  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  constitute  the  character  of  a 
genuine  Christian.  On  this  account,  the  wickedness  of  his 
enemies  was  more  palpably  evident.  The  world  hated 
him,  because  he  was  not  of  the  world,  and  because  he  testi- 
fied of  it,  that  its  works  were  evil.  In  what  then  did  the 
peculiarities  of  his  doctrine  consist  ?  The  little  specimen 
which  has  been  given,  of  his  creed,  explains  this  matter. 
He  held  the  faith  of  God's  elect,  a  divine  faith  y^^,^  .^^^ 
necessarily  productive  of  love  and  obedience,  dis-  of  a  Uveiy 
tinct  in  its  whole  kind  from  the  mere  human  faith  ^^^' 

*  [L'Enfant  1.  i.  c  27.] 
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of  wicked  men.  With  them  faith  has  nothing  in  its  nature 
that  draws  a  man  to  God  in  confidence  and  s^ection  ;  with 
them,  the  term,  "  vicious  believer,"  appears  not  to  be  a 
solecism  in  language :  and  indeed,  it  may  generally  be  ob- 
served, that  godly  men  in  all  ages,  even  those  men  whose 
evangelical  knowledge,  like  that  of  Huss,  is  extremely  im- 
perfect, always  distinguish  between  a  dead  and  a  living 
faith ;  and  that  their  views  of  this  distinction  are  the  con- 
sequences of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  own 
hearts*  They  have  known,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  what  a  formal  assent  to  Christianity  means  ;  they 
have  known  also  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  what 
a  lively  faith  means :  the  former  is  merely  human,  has  a 
dead  uniformity,  or  an  unanimated  sameness  :  the  latter  has 
life  and  power;  is  productive  of  spiritual  exercises  and 
actions  ;  is  capable  of  great  varieties,  argumentations,  de- 
clensions, and  intervals  ;  and  is  felt  to  be  not  of  man,  but 
of  God.    It  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  child  of  God,  that 

HE    IS    IN    POSSESSION    OF    THIS    LIVELY    FAITH  ;   and  this, 

no  doubt,  was  the  spark  of  Divine  Fire,  which  inflamed  the 
heart  of  the  Bohemian  martyr ;  and  which  was  there  pre- 
served alive  amidst  the  contagion  of  superstition,  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  and  the  menaces  of  insolent 
and  tyrannical  domination.* 

Those  who  look  only  at  the  surface  of  religion,  might 
be  tempted  to  think,  that  the  council  in  general  was  influ- 
enced by  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  all  their  public  sessions 
they  sang  an  anthem,  and  then  they  prayed  kneeling.t 
After  having  remained  some  time  in  this  posture,  a  deacon 
called  out  to  them  to  rise  ;  and  the  president,  with  a  loud 
voice,  addressed  himself  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  a  collect, 
which,  in  very  solemn  and  explicit  terms,  supplicated  his 
effectual  influence,  that,  notwithstanding  the  enormity  of 
their  sins,  which  filled  them  with  dread,  he  would  deign  to 
descend  into  their  hearts,  to  direct  them,  to  dictate  their 
decrees,  and  to  execute  them  himself,  and  also  to  preserve 
their  minds  from  corrupt  passions,   and  not  suffer  them 

*  I  have  here  described  what  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  implies  and  pro- 
duces, rather  than  in  what  it  specifically  consists.  This  has  been  done  on 
former  occasions,  and  may  be  done  again  in  the  course  of  this  Historj', 
when  we  are  reviewing  characters  who  understood  evangelical  trutli  much 
better  than  Huss  did.  t  L'Enfant,  p.  50.  [1.  i.  c.  32.] 
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through  ignorance  or  selfishness,  to  swerve  from  justice  and 
truth.  The  ideas,  and  perhaps  the  very  words,  of  the 
prayer,  were  taken  from  better  times,  when  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  not  only  professed,  but  felt  in 
Christian  assemblies.  The  formalities  of  true  religion 
often  remain  a  long  time,  after  the  spirit  of  it  has  been 
almost  extinguished.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  wick- 
edness may  be  united  with  religious  formalities.  The  rulers 
and  great  men  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
were  remarkable  examples  of  the  hypocrisy  here  alluded 
to ;  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their 
flagitious  conduct,  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  similar 
instances.  Both  the  emperor  Sigismund  and  his  consort 
Barba  attended  the  reUgious  ceremonies  of  this  council, 
and  both  were  infamous  for  lewdness.* 

Sigismund  in  a  deacon's  habit  read  the  Gospel,  while 
the  pope  celebrated  mass !  t 

Iiuss  was  soon  deprived  of  his  liberty,  in  the  following 
manner.:};  He  was  accused  by  Paletz,  professor  of  divinity 
at  Prague,  and  by  Causis,  a  pastor  of  one  of  the  huss  im- 

Earishes  of  the  same  city.  These  men  caused  pawned. 
ills  to  be  posted  up  against  him  in  Constance,  as  an  ex- 
communicated heretic.  When  Huss  complained,  the  pope 
replied,  "  What  can  I  do  in  the  case  ?  your  own  country- 
men §  have  done  it."  The  bishops  of  Augsburg  and  of 
Trent  were  directed  to  summon  him  to  appear  before  John 
XXni.  "  I  had  expected,"  said  Huss,  "  to  give  an  account 
of  myself  before  the  general  council,  and  not  before  the 
pope  and  his  cardinals ;  however,  I  am  willing  to  lay  down 
my  life,  rather  than  to  betray  the  truth."  He  set  out 
therefore  without  delay,  accompanied  by  his  generous 
friend  John  de  Chlum.  On  his  arrival  at  the  nope's  pa- 
lace, he  was  committed  to  prison.  Chlum  made  loudcom- 
Elaints  to  the  pope,  but  in  vain.  Eight  articles  were  ex- 
ibited  against  Huss  by  Causis,  and  the  pope  appointed 
commissioners  to  try  him.  The  vexations  and  insults  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  were  endless:  And  there  was 
this  peculiar  injustice  practised  against  him,  that  he  was 

♦  JEnem  Silvii  Hist.  t  [L'Enfant,  1.  i.  c.  51.] 

t  [Id.  1.  i.  c.  35,  and  36.] 
§  folate  answered,  Am  la  Jew  ?  thine  own  nation,  and  the  chief  priests 
hare  delivered  thee  unto  me,    John  xviii.  35. 
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accused  of  being  more  inimical  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Chmch  of  Rome,  than  he  really  was.  Whatever  Wickliff 
maintained,  Huss  was  accused  of  maintaining :  Nor  were 
his  own  express  declarations  respected,  particularly  in 
regard  to  transubstantiation,  a  doctrine,  which  he  certainly 
believed,  and  on  which  he  wrote  his  thoughts  while  under 
^confinement  at  Constance*  Such  however  was  the  strength 
of  mind  with  which  he  was  endowed,  that  during  the  same 
period,  he  wrote  also  several  tracts  on  subjects  of  practical 
godliness,  which  were  sent  to  Prague  by  mends  whom  he 
had  at  Constance.  With  great  clearness  he  vindicated 
himself  against  the  charge  of  heresy ;  but  his  holy  life 
was  unpsmionable  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies :  moreover, 
all  those  whom  the  faithfulness  of  his  pastoral  services  in 
Bohemia  had  provoked,  now  found  an  opportunity  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  him. 

The  generous  count  de  Chlum,*  grieved  and  incensed 
at  the  imprisonment  of  Huss,  wrote  to  Sigismund  on  this 
Efforts  of  subject.  That  prince  immediately  sent  express 
the  count  orders  to  his  ambassadors,  to  cause  him  to  be  set 
de  Chlum.  ^^  liberty,  and  even  to  break  the  gates  of  the 
prison  in  case  of  resistance.  We  naturally  expect  to  hear, 
in  the  next  place,  of  the  prisoner's  enlargement ;  for,  in- 
dependently of  this  application  of  count  de  Chlum,  the 
honour  of  Sigismund  himself,  who  had  positively  promised 
a  safe  conduct  to  Huss,  seemed  to  require  it.  But  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  unfortunate  Bohemian  teacher  was  not 
released  !  The  crooked  arts  and  intrigues  both  of  the  pope 
and  of  the  emperor,  were  too  powerful  for  the  sincerity  and 
open  dealings  of  Huss :  and,  he  soon  found,  that  to  commit 
himself  to  JHim  that  judgeth  righteously,  was  his  only  ex- 
pedient. In  the  mean  time,  the  doctors,  in  their  preach- 
mgs,  exclaimed  most  pathetically  against  the  prevailing 
■evils  and  abuses,  and  exhorted  the  council  to  reform  the 
Church  with  vigour.  Its  growing  corruptions  and  enor- 
mities were  by  them  exposed  in  the  strongest  colours. 
Wickliff  himself,  or  Huss,  could  scarcely  have  spoken  in  a 
more  pointed  or  in  a  severer  manner.  But  these  i^tnova- 
TORS,  we  find,  were  not  permitted  to  censure,  with  impu- 
nity, even  the  most  shamefid  practices.     The  explanation 

♦  [L'Enfant,  1.  i.  c.  48.] 
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is,  THEIR  attachment  to  the  See  of  Borne  itself  was 
doubted;  whereas  the  divines  just  mentioned,  preached  by 
order  of  their  superiors,  and  constantly  took  particulai 
care,  in  the  midst  of  their  keenest  animadversions,  to  ex- 
press an  unequivocal  respect  to  the  popedom  in  general. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1415,  the  commissioners 
for  examining  Huss,  found  themselves  impeded  by  the  em- 
)eror  s  grant  of  a  safe  conduct ;  and  they  scru-  The  safe 
)led  not  at  once  to  entreat  that  prince  to  violate  ia^"in^*°' 
lis  most  solemn  engagement.  To  be  brief;  a.d.uis. 
Sigismund  was  at  length  persuaded,  that  his  conscience 
ought  not  to  be  burdened  in  this  matter ;  but  that  he  was 
excused  from  keeping  faith  with  a  man  accused  of  heresy ; 
and  that  to  acquiesce  in  the  desires  of  the  venerable  coun- 
cil, was  the  proper  Une  of  conduct  for  an  obedient  and 
**  good  son  of  the  Church.**  *  Such  was  the  language  of 
the  Romanists.  A  direct  breach  of  faith  is,  however,  so 
strong  a  violation  of  the  law  written  in  the  heart  of 
man,  that  it  was  not  easy  even  for  the  most  able  defender 
of  a  bad  cause,  to  vindicate  actions  of  this  kind.  Laboured 
apologies  have  been  published,  to  soften  the  transactions 
before  us.f  But  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  multiply  words, 
in  order  to  misrepresent  a  plain  fact,  which  may  be  told  in 
very  few  lines  ?  The  authority  of  Sigismund  extended 
over  the  empire  ;  he,  by  virtue  of  that  authority,  required 

ALL  his  subjects  TO  SUFFER  HuSS  TO  PASS  AND  REPASS 
SECURE ;  AND,  FOR  THE  HONOUR  OF  HIS  IMPERIAL  MA- 
JESTY, IP  NEED  BE,  TO  PROVIDE  HIM  WITH  GOOD  PASS- 
PORTS.;]; Constance  was  an  imperial  city :  from  this  city 
he  was  not  allowed  to  repass,  but  was  detained  in  prison, 
till  he  was  unjustly  burnt  by  the  order  of  the  council. 
Was  this  for  the  honour  of  his  imperial  majesty  ? 

The  perfidious  character  of  Sigismund  indeed  was  well 
known.  It  appears  from  one  of  the  letters  of  John  Huss, 
tbat,  before  his  departure,   he  had  been  told  by  some  per- 

♦  Nauclems.  [in  Chron.  Univ.] 
t  MaimbouTg*6  Hist,  of  the  Western  Schism,  Part  ii. — ^Yarilla's  Hist, 
of  Wickliff,  Part  i. 

t  L*Enfant,  p.  61.  [1.  i.  c.  Sd.lJSee  the  words  in  Latin,  p.  331.  the  note. 

end  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  J.  Huss.  p.  165.  attached  to  J.  Camerarius's 
istory  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  supposed  to  be  by  John   Pizibram,  a 
Bohemian.] 
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sons,  that  the  emperor  would  betray  him.  But  this  servant 
of  God,  in  honour  of  his  master,  ventured  every  thing  for 
the  cause  of  divine  truth. 

Before  the  death   of  their  countr\'man,  the  Bohemian 

nobility,  enraged  at  the  perfidy  of  Sgismund,  repeatedly 

^        ,      remonstrated,  by  letters,  against  his  proeeedinffs  : 

Remonstrance,  _,  ^     J  '     «5.  ,  *^ .,    .        •      ®     /» 

of  the         but  all  to  no  purpose.     At  the  solicitation  ot 
Bohemians.    Pg^jg^-y^    IIuss   was  coufiued  iu  the  Dominican 
convent,  where  he  became  dangerously  sick,   through  the 
bad  air  and  other  inconveniences  of  a  noisome  dungeon. 

But  suffering  is  not  the  peculiar  lot  of  godly  men : 
wickedness  has,  also,  its  hardships  and  its  inconveniences. 
That  same  John  XXIII.  who  had  most  unrighteously  per- 
secuted Huss,  gradually  found  himself  in  so  disagreeable  a 
situation  at  Constance,  partly  from  the  accusations  of  his 
enemies,  to  the  justice  of  which  his  own  conscience  could 
not  but  assent,  and  partly  from  the  intrigues  and  manoeuvres 
of  Sigismund  and  the  majority  of  the  council,  that  he  de- 
termined to  depart,  in  secret,  from  the  assembly.  Four 
nations  were  represented  at  Constance,  namely,  the  Ita- 
lians, the  Germans,  the  French,  and  the  English.  The 
last  of  these  had  proposed  even  to  arrest  the  pope ;  and, 
though  this  proposal  did  not  take  effect,  there  seemed  a 
general  agreement  in  the  four  nations  to  oblige  him  to 
resign  his  authority.  The  other  two  anti-popes,  Benedict 
XIIL  who  was  chiefly  owned  in  Spain,  and  Gregory  XII. 
who  had  some  partisans  in  Italy,  were  also  pressed  to 
resign ;  but,  like  John  XXIII.  they  were  determined  to 
preserve  the  shadow  of  power  as  long  as  possible.  The 
three  popes  seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  in  equivocation, 
artifice,  and  disingcnuity.  However,  Benedict  and  Gre- 
gory were  not  present  at  Constance,  but  sent  thither 
their  respective  legates,  during  the  sessions.  At  this  mo- 
ment, when  the  council  seemed  not  a  little  embarrassed 
what  course  they  should  take,  William  Fillastre,  a  cardinal 
and  a  French  divine,  composed  a  memorial,  which  was 
highly  acceptable  both  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  nations. 
He  even  advanced  a  sentiment,  which  at  last,  very  much 
prevailed  in  the  assembly,  and  was  actually  reduced  to 
practice ;  namely,  that  a  "  general  council  was  authorized 
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to  depose  even  a  lawful  pope."  *  This,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  was  the  most  beneficial  effect  of  the  council 
of  Constance.  The  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence  wea- 
kened the  strength  of  Antichrist  by  the  measures  of  a 
council,  which,  in  the  main,  was  destitute  both  of  piety 
and  probity ! 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  love  of  power,  in  men 
who  have  been  habituated  to  it,  that  John  XjQII.  even  in 
the  decline  of  his  authority,  was  glad  to  signa-  Canonization 
lize  the  relics  of  his  pontificate  by  the  canoniza-  wo^^^n'*^ 
tion  of  Bridget,t  a  Swedish  woman,  which  took  ^'^'  i^^^- 
place  in  this  same  year  1415. 

After  numberless  intrigues,  in  which  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  seemed  to  strive  which  should  exceed  the  other  in 
dissimulation,  the  former  fled  from  the  council  to  Schaff- 
hausen ;  whence  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  a  letter  couched 
in  the  most  respectful  terms.  Schaffhausen,j:  it  should  be 
observed,  was  a  city  belonging  to  Frederic,  duke  of  Aus- 
tria, who  had  promised  to  defend  pope  John. 

By  this  step,  the  designs  of  those  who  really  intended 
to  put  an  end  to  the  schism,  seemed  to  be  quashed  entirely. 
Amon^  these  was  the  emperor  himself,  in  whose  conduct, 
scandalous  and  hypocritical  as  it  was  in  the  extreme,  one 
object  is  yet  plainly  discernible,  a  sincere  desire  of  restor- 
ing the  unity  of  the  hierarchy.  He  assured  the  council 
on  the  day  after  the  departure  of  pope  John,  Deiaration 
that  he  would  defend  their  authority  to  the  last  *^^  Segiamund. 
drop  of  his  blood.  He  observed,  that  there  were  many 
Antichrists  in  the  world,  who  sought  their  own  interest,  not 
that  of  Jesus  Christ :  He  inveighed  against  the  conduct  of 
John  ;  he  exposed  his  tyranny,  simony,  chicanery,  and  in- 
sincerity, and  exhorted  them  to  judge  him  according  to  his 
deserts.  Thus,  while  the  members  of  this  assembly  agreed 
in  persecuting  the  Church  of  God,  and  still  detained  in 
prison  the  excellent  John  Huss,  they  were  involved  in  ex- 
treme difficulties,  and  scarcely  knew  how  to  support  the 
system  of  idolatry,  and  secular  formality  of  religion,  to 
which  they  were  in  general  attached.  The  doctrine  of  the 
superiority  of  a  council,^  started  by  Fillastre,  was,  how- 

♦  Page  109.  [L'Enfant,  1.  i.  c.  71.1  t  [L'Eiifant,  1.  i.  c.  70.] 

X  [Id.  1. 1,  c.  90.]  §  [Id.  1.  ii.  c.  n,  and  4.J 

VOL.  III.  2  A 
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ever,  maintained  and  pressed  at  this  time  in  an  elaborate 
discourse  of  John  Gerson,  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  soul  of  the  assembly, 
and  who,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  that  age, 
for  erudition  and  knowledge.  He  admits  the  pope  to-be 
Christ's  vicar  on  earth  ;  but  asserts  that  his  power  is  limited, 
and  ought  to  be  restrained  by  certain  rules  and  laws  for 
the  edification  of  the  Church,  to  which  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  and  all  other  persons  ought  to  be  devoted.  Ger- 
son seems  to  have  disregarded  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
which  knows  nothing  of  such  a  vicar  of  Christ :  common 
sense,  however,  and  the  experience  of  the  necessity  of 
some  restrictions  of  the  papal  power,  appear  to  have  sug- 
gested to  this  great  man  several  salutary  arguments  and 
propositions.  Kor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  we 
may  see,  that  even  mere  natural  principles,  without  the  aid 
of  revelation,  can  proceed  to  a  certain  length  in  cor- 
recting the  enormous  abuses  of  a  corrupt  church. 

WhJe  the  imperial  and  papal  parties  were  thus  con- 
tending, the  commissioners  endeavoured  to  oblige  John 
Fimmeia  Huss  to  rctract ;  but  in  vain.  Though  infirm, 
ofHuBfc  and  harassed,  during  his  confinement  in  prison, 
with  a  variety  of  vexations,  he  answered  to  every  par- 
ticular inquiry  and  objection ;  at  the  same  time,  always 
desiring  to  be  heard  by  the  council  itself.*  The  pope's 
officers  hitherto  guarded  him ;  but  these  being  gone  to 
their  master,  he  was  delivered  to  the  bishop  of  Constance: 
and  was  afterwards  carried  to  the  fortress  of  Gottleben. 
In  his  letters  to  his  friends,  he  commends  the  pope's 
officers,  for  their  gentle  treatment,  and  expresses  his  fears 
of  worse  usage  in  his  new  circumstances. 

t  It  was  one  of  those  remarkable  instances  of  the  conduct 
of  Divine  Providence,  with  which  the  history  of  the  council 
of  Constance  aboundsj.  that  John  XXIII.  himself,  the  un- 
righteous persecutor  of  Huss,  was  soon  after  brought  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  same  castle  of  Gottleben,  and  lodged  in  the 
same  place  with  the  victim  of  his  cruelty.  For  Sigismund, 
determined  to  support  the  authority  of  the  council,  took 
such  measures  as  effectually  quashed  the  power  of  Frederic, 
duke  of  Austria,  reduced  him  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
•  [L'Enfant,  1.  ii.  c.  19.]  t  [Id.  1.  ii.  c.  93.] 
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and  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  pope.  Whence 
this  pontiff,  who  at  first  had  presided  at  the  council,  after 
having  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  fleeing  from  place 
to  place,  was  at  length  confined  at  Gottleben,  which  was 
within  half  a  league  from  Constance.  Seldom  has  there 
been  a  case,  which  more  remarkably  showed,  that,  in  ex- 
ternal things,  the  same  events  often  attend  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked.  The  real  difference  of  condition  between 
the  pope  and  the  martyr  was  internal,  and  ought  to  be 
measured  by  the  different  frame  of  their  minds.  The  one 
was  harassed  with  all  the  pangs  of  disappointed  ambition, 
and  had  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  disposition  to  con- 
sole himself  with  the  divine  promises  ;  the  latter  "  in 
patience  possessed  his  spirit,  and  rejoiced  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God." 

John  XXIII.  was,  at  length,  solemnly  deposed,  and 
was  also  rendered  incapable  of  being  re-elected.*  The 
same  sentence  was  issued  against  Benedict  XIII. Deposition  of 
and  Gregory  XII.  The  conduct  of  these  three^^^"^^"^- 
men,  particularly  of  the  first,  had  been  so  infamous,  that 
all  the  world  applauded  these  determinations  of  the  council. 
In  general,  the  members  of  this  assembly  were  influenced 
by  superstitious,  selfish,  worldly  motives  ;  but  this  decision 
is  among  the  very  few  important  instances  in  which  they 
merit  commendation. 

While,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice,  honour, 
and  humanity,  the  Bohemian  reformer  was  still  detained  in 
confinement,  and  still  in  vain  solicited  a  fair  hearing  of  his 
cause,  there  was  exhibited  at  this  council  another  striking 
example  of  the  same  spirit  of  persecution. 

Jerome  of  Prague  arrived  at  Constance.t  He  was  a 
master  of  arts ;  but  had  neither  the  clerical  nor  the  mo- 
nastic character.     He  is  universally  allowed  to    .  .  ,  . 

-  -  /»  •        "^    1  XT       Arnval  of 

nave  been  a  man  ot  very  superior  talents.     He  Jerome  of 
had  adhered  to  John  Huss ;   and  very   vigor-   ^"'«^*^' 
ously  seconded  all  his  endeavours  to  promote  a  reforma- 
tion in  Bohemia.     He  had  travelled  into  England  for  the 
sake  of  his  studies :  and  had  thence  brought  the  books  of 
Wickliff  into  his  own  country. J     When  Huss  was  setting 

*  [L'Eniant,  1.  ii.  c.  89.]  t  [Id.  1.  ii.  c.  20,  &c.] 

X  Camerar.  Histor.  Narr,  [p.  32.] 
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out  from  Prague,  Jerome  had  exhorted  him  to  maintain 
with  stedfastness  the  doctrines  which  he  had  preached ; 
and  had  promised  that  he  would  himself  go  to  Constance 
to  support  him,  if  he  should  hear  that  he  was  oppressed. 
Huss,  m  one  of  his  letters,  expressly  desired  a  friend  to 
prevent  Jerome's  performance  of  this  promise,  lest  he  should 
meet  with  the  same  treatment  as  he  himself  had  experienc- 
ed. But  Jerome  had  the  generosity  to  disregard  the  en- 
treaties of  Huss,  and  came  directly  to  Constance.  Hear- 
ing, however,  that  Huss  was  not  allowed  a  fair  examina- 
tion, and  that  some  secret  machinations  were  carrying  on 
against  himself,  he  retired  to  Uberlingen,  whence  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor,  to  request  a  safe  conduct.  Sigismund  re- 
fused to  grant  his  petition.  Upon  which  Jerome  published 
a  paper,  declaring  it  to  be  his  desire  to  answer  any  charges 
of  heresy  that  could  possibly  be  brought  against  him.  And 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  so  laudable  an  intention,  he 
begged,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  have  a  safe  conduct 
granted  to  him.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  I  am  put  in  prison,  and 
violence  is  used  against  me  before  I  am  convicted,  the 
council  will  manifest  to  the  whole  world  their  injustice  by 
such  a  proceeding."  *  The  publication  of  this  writing  pro- 
duced no  satisfactory  answer ;  and  Jerome  finding  it  im- 
possible to  be  of  any  service  to  his  friend  Huss,  resolved  to 
return  to  his  own  country.  Afler  his  departure  from  Con- 
stance, he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council; 
and  a  safe  conduct  or  passport  was  despatched  to  him ; 
which  promised  him,  indeed,  all  manner  of  security,  but 
it  contained  such  a  salvo  to  justice  and  the  interests 
OF  THE  FAITH,  as  rendered  it,  in  effect,  a  mere  nullity; 
and  as  to  the  citation  for  his  appearance,  Jerome  protested, 
on  his  first  examination,  that  it  had  never  reached  his 
hands. 

To  omit  a  long  detail  of  uninteresting  particulars,  this 
.  persecuted    reformer    was   arrested   at    Hirsau, 

Jerom  im-      ^,,  i^i»  iii*i« 

prisoned  in  OH  his  rctum  to  rJohcmia,  and  led  m  chains  to 
A.i).i4i5.   Constance.t 
He  was  immediately  brought  before  a  general  congrega- 
tion, which  seems,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  assembled  for 

•*  [Vera  Narratio  de  Ult.  Supplicio  Ilioron.  Pragens.  p.  228.) 
t  [L'Enfant,  1.  ii.  c.  48.] 
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the  express  purpose  of  insulting,  ensnaring,  and  brow-beat- 
ing their  virtuous  prisoner.  A  bishop  questioned  him  con- 
cerning his  precipitate  flight  from  Uberlingen,  and  his 
non-obedience  to  the  citation.  "  Because,"  answered 
Jerome,  ^^  I  was  not  allowed  a  safe  conduct ;  notwithstand- 
ing, however,  if  I  had  known  of  the  citation,  I  would  have 
returned  instantly,  though  I  had  been  actually  on  the  con- 
fines of  Bohemia."  Upon  this  answer,  there  arose  such  a 
clamour  in  the  assembly,  that  no  one  could  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly :  every  mouth  opened,  at  once,  against  Jerome  ;  and 
the  impartial  spectator  saw  rather  the  representation  of  the 
baiting  of  a  wild  beast,  than  of  a  wise  assembly  investigat- 
ing truth,  and  dispensing  justice.  When  order  was  re- 
stored, Gerson,  who  had  formerly  known  Jerome  in  France, 
and  who  discovered  much  acrimony  towards  both  the 
Bohemian  reformers,  reproached  him  for  having  formerly 
given  much  offence  to  the  university  of  Paris,  by  introduc- 
ing several  erroneous  propositions.  With  great  spirit 
Jerome  answered,  that  it  was  hard  to  have  opinions  object- 
ed to  him  of  so  long  a  date  ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  dis- 
putations of  young  students  were  never  to  be  considered 
as  strict  disquisitions  of  truth.  "  As  I  was  admitted 
master  of  arts,"  said  he,  **  I  used  the  liberty  of  discussion, 
allowed  to  philosophers  ;  nor  was  I  then  charged  with  any 
error :  I  am  still  ready  to  maintain  what  I  advanced  at 
that  time,  if  I  am  allowed ;  and  also  to  retract  if  I  be  con- 
victed of  mistake." 

This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Jerome  had  oc- 
casion to  show  his  promptitude  in  answering  calumnies. 
He  was  repeatedly  attacked  in  a  similar  style  ;  Examination 
for  a  persecuted  follower  of  Christ  is  looked  on,  o^Jer<>™- 
by  the  world,  as  lawful  game.  The  governors  of  the 
universities  of  Cologne  and  of  Heidelburg  made  heavy 
complaints  of  the  heresies  which  the  prisoner  had  main- 
tained in  those  places  respectively.  "  You  vented  several 
errors  in  our  university,  said  a  doctor  from  Cologne. 
"  Be  pleased  to  name  one,"  answered  Jerome.  The  ac- 
cuser was  instantly  stopped  in  his  career,  and  pleaded  that 
his  memory  failed  him.  "  You  advanced  most  impious 
heresies  among  us,"  said  a  divine  from  Heidelburg ;  "  I 
remember  one  particularly,  concerning  the  Trinity.     You 
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declared,  that  it  resembled  water,  snow,  and  ice."  Jerome 
avowed,  that  he  still  persisted  in  his  opinions,  but  was 
ready  to  retract  with  humility  and  with  pleasure,  when  he 
should  be  convinced  of  an  error.  However,  no  opportunity 
was  billowed  either  for  explanation  or  defence  :  all  was  con- 
fusion and  uproar :  voices  burst  out  from  every  quarter, 
"  Away  with  him,  away  with  him  !  to  the  fire,  to  the 
fire  !  "  * 

Jerome  stood  astonished  at  the  gross  indecency  of  this 
scene ;  and  as  soon  as  he  could,  in  any  degree,  be  heard, 
he  looked  round  the  assembly  with  a  steady  and  most  sig- 
nificant countenance,  and  cried  aloud,  "  Since  nothing  but 
my  blood  will  satisfy  you,  I  am  resigned  to  the  will  of 
God.**  With  sufficient  adroitness,  if  the  passage  had  but 
been  quoted  in  support  of  a  better  cause,  the  archbishop 
of  Saltzburg  replied,  "  No,  Jerome,  God  hath  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  he  turn  fix)m  his  way 
and  live.'' 

After  this  tumultuous  examination,  Jerome  was  delivered 
to  the  officers  of  the  city,  and  immediately  carried  to  a 
Jerome  con-  d^^ng^^^'  Somc  hours  aftcTward,  Wallenrod, 
fined  in  a  archbishop  of  Riga,  caused  him  to  be  conveyed 
dungeon,  ppjy^tely  to  [the  towcr  of]  St.  Paul's  church, 
where  he  was  bound  to  a  post,  and  his  hands  were  chained 
to  his  neck.  In  this  posture  he  remained  ten  days,  and 
was  fed  with  bread  and  water  only.  His  friends,  all  this 
time,  knew  not  what  w^as  become  of  him  ;  till  at  length  one 
of  them  received  notice  of  his  pitiable  situation  from  the 
keeper  of  the  prison,  and  procured  him  better  nourishment 
But  notwithstanding  this,  the  various  hardships  he  had 
undergone,  brought  upon  him  a  dangerous  illness,  in  the 
course  of  which  Jerome  pressed  the  council  to  allow  him  a 
confessor.  With  difficulty  he  at  length  obtained  his  re- 
quest ;  and,  through  the  means  of  his  confessor,  the  poor 
heretic  procured  some  small  mitigation  of  his  suffenngs 
from  bonds  and  other  cruel  treatment.  But  he  remained 
in  prison  till  his  execution* 

A  number  of  important,  coincident  circumstances   tend 
ing  to  illustnite  the  state  of  rgU^ntaMl^e  times 
given  vast  celebrity  to  tbe^|^^^^^^m^^>^  .  q^c 
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wise,  the  reader  must  now  be  convinced,  that  the  members 
who  composed  that  immense  assembly,  merit  the  descrip- 
tion which  we  have  already  given  of  their  general  charac- 
ter. Many  of  them  were  learned  and  able  ;  many  of  them 
superstitious  and  bigoted;  and  most  of  them  worldly- 
minded  and  unprincipled,  and  totally  ignorant  of  evange- 
lical truth. 

As  the  works  of  the  famous  Wickliff  had  undoubtedly 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  religious  innovations  in  Bohe- 
mia, they  now  proceeded  to  condemn  the  doctrines  of  that 
obnoxious  reformer.     In  this  point  they  harmonized  with 
John  XXIII.  whom  they  had  deposed  and  now  held  in 
custody.    For  this  same  pontiff,  John  XXIII.  had  formerly, 
at  the  desire  of  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbiuy,  con- 
demned the  doctrines  of  Wickliff.*     These  very  Doctrines  of 
doctrines,  digested  into  forty-five  articles,  which  demned m^' 
had  formerly  been  pronounced  heretical  at  Rome,  ***"  Coundi. 
were  now  read  in  the  council ;  and  as  far  as  appears,  they 
were   reprobated    without  one   dissenting  voice,  and  the 
author  of  them  was  pronounced  a  heretic. 

The  decrees  of  so  violent  and  so  iniquitous  a  council  as 
that  of  Constance,  concerning  articles  of  faith,  are  of  little 
moment.     The  heads  of  the  articles,  however,  in  the  main 
and  in  substance,  express  the  real  sentiments  of  Wickliff^ 
which  have  been  already  considered  and  reviewed.     His 
opposition  to  the  popish  t  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
was  positive  and  unequivocal.     In  some  particular  points^ 
his  meaning  seems  to  have  been  distorted,   through  preju- 
dice or  malice.     In  regard  to  his  opinions  concerning  tithes 
and  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  clergy,  let  the  reader, 
when  he  has  compared  the  several  arguments  advanced  by 
the  parties,  judge  for  himself,  whether   Wickliff  or   the 
council   had   the  advantage  in   that  controversy.     After 
what  has  been  stated  in  Chapter  III.  Cent.  XI V.  I  shall 
^make  no  further  observations  on  the  subject,  except  that 
the  council,  on  this  head,  do  not  appear  to  have  materially 
misrepresented  Wickliff 's  notions. 

Tithes,"  says  Wickliff,  "  are  not   of  divine  right,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  proved  from  the  Gospel,    that  Jesus 


Wilkm'n  Concilia,  p.  350.  t  It  has  been  before  observed,  thflt 

Ic  of  Saiih,  Wickliff  approached  nearly  to  coN-substantiatiou. 
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Cbrist  either  paid  or  ordered  them  to  be  paid."  In  his 
complaints  to  the  king  and  parliament,  he  desured  that 
tithes  and  offerings  might  be  given,  as  before,  to  honest 
and  able  persons,  not  extorted  by  force.  He  thinks  it 
wrong,  that  the  laity  should  be  so  much  oppressed  for  the 
purpose  of  pampering  the  luxuiy  of  a  priest,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  maintain  their  own  families,  and  to  relieve  the  poor. 
"  As  the  laity  only,"  says  he,  "  paid  tithes  to  be  instructed 
in  the  word  of  God,  there  are  many  cases,  in  which  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  the  people  may  refuse 
to  pay  them.  However,  a  good  priest  ought  to  have  a 
handsome  maintenance :  and  the  appropriation  of  parish 
churches  to  rich  monasteries  is  a  great  evU." 

Even  the  council  of  Constance  will  deserve  to  be  heard, 
when  they  appeal  to  Scripture,  and  give  reasons  to  support 
their  decrees.  "  The  right,"  say  they,  "  which  the  clergy 
have  to  the  possession  of  temporalities,  is  established  by 
several  arguments  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
clergy  under  the  old  law  possessed  forty*-eight  cities  with 
their  suburbs.  They  had  tithes  of  all  the  Israelites,  and 
the  first-fruits  of  their  com,  wine,  oil,  &c.  as  well  as  of  all 
things  consecrated  to  God.  Besides,  if,  according  to  St. 
Paul,  a  bishop  must  be  given  to  hospitality,  and  a  deacon 
must  rule  his  house,  they  must  have  houses  and  substance. 
It  appears  by  the  book  of  the  Acts,  that  the  believers  had 
possessions ;  and  among  those  believers  were  the  clerg}\ 
Jesus  Christ  himself  had  money,  of  which  Judas  was  the 
treasurer.  God  orders  JeremisJi  to  buy  a  field,  which  be- 
longed to  a  Levite,  who  is  called  in  Scripture  Hanameel. 
Augustine,  in  an  epistle  to  a  bishop,  named  Bonifiice,  ob- 
serves, that  what  the  clergy  possess  more  than  necessary*, 
belongs  to  the  poor." — "  What  other  practical  tendency 
can  Wicklifl^s  doctrine  on  this  subject  have,  than  to  stir  up 
the  laity  to  seize  the  possessions  of  the  clergy  ?  "  * 

Wickliff  is  accused  also  of  saying,  that  all  things  hap- 
pen from  absolute  necessity.  The  council  use  the  common 
Arminian  arguments  in  opposition  to  the  English  reformer, 
whose  sentiments,  however,  on  this  subject  have  never  been 
shown  to  be  materially  different  from  what  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  good  Christians  have  maintained  in  all  ages. 

*  [L'Eufant,  1.  ii.  c.  59.     Ail.  10.] 
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If  the  council  of  Constance  had  studied  to  vindicate 
WickliflTs  reasonings  respecting  the  abuses  of  popery,  and 
to  cast  an  odium  upon  their  own  doctrines  and  proceedings, 
they  could  scarcely,  it  should  seem,  have  effected  their 
purpose  by  surer  means,  than  by  using  certain  arguments 
which  they  thought  proper  to  bring  forward  in  confutation 
of  the  opinions  of  the  man  whom  they  looked  on  as  a  most 
dangerous  innovator.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  they  boldly 
affirm,  "  That  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  church  of 
Rome.'*  *  A  proposition  of  this  magnitude,  one  would 
have  thought,  required  all  the  proof  and  illustration  that 
could  be  given  to  it.  Whereas  the  learned  council  content 
themselves  with  gravely  appealing  to  a  decree  of  the  La- 
teran  council,  and  to  a  decretal  of  pope  Calixtus,  which 
estabUsh  the  two  following  points:  1st,  That  the  church 
of  Rome  is  the  mistress  of  all  churches ;  and  2ndly,  That 
it  is  not  lawfiil  to  depart  from  her  decisions.  "  Hence," 
say  they,  **  it  clearly  follows,  that  the  pope  is  the  immedi- 
ate vicegerent  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  the  church  of  Rome 
has  so  determined.  Though  this  or  that  particular  pope 
be  corrupt,  the  church  of  Rome  itself  can  never  decay." 
Thus  do  these  men  give  the  palm  of  truth  to  the  man 
whom  they  condemn  as  an  heretic.  For  he  appealed  to  the 
Scriptures  ;  they  to  the  church  of  Rome;  on  a  subject  too, 
in  wnich  that  church  is  more  particularly  bound  to  adduce 
another  sort  of  argument  than  that  of  her  own  authority. 

In  the  same  year  commissioners  f  were  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  disputes  between  the  Teutonic  knights  and 
the  Poles.     And  though  nothing  was  decided  at  j^.  ^^^^ .  _ 
present  in  that  business,  it  may  throw  some  light  tween  the 
on  the  state  of  Christendom,  to  give  a  general  kSu Ind 
idea  of  the  case.     The  Prussians,  as  we  have  ^^^^}^\^^ 

11  />      1  •  /»  A.l).  i4io. 

seen,  were  among  the  last  of  the  nations  or 
Europe  who  received  the  forms  of  Christianity.  Barbarous 
and  untractable  in  their  manners,  they  invaded  and  ha- 
rassed their  neighbours  the  Poles,  who  called  to  their  assis- 
tance the  Teutonic  knights,  the  remnants  of  those  warlike 
crusaders  who  so  long  had  desolated  the  East.  The 
knights,  in  consideration  of  the  succours  afforded  to  the 
Poles,  received  from  them  the  grant  of  Prussia  and  of  some 
*  [L'Enfant,  1  ii.  c.  59.  Art.  37.]  t  [W.  1.  ii.  c.  G4,  &c.] 
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neighbouring  districts ;  which  grant  was  confirmed  by  the 
Boman  pontiff.  In  this  manner  Prussia  at  length  was 
obliged  to  profess  itself  Christian.  Nor  do  there  seem  to 
be  in  history  any  instances  of  national  conversions,  more 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Gospel,  than  this  of  the 
Prussians.  The  knights,  armed  with  indulgences  for  the 
conversion  of  infidels,  and  with  bulls  for  putting  themselves 
in  possession  of  conquered  countries,  gratified  their  military 
passion,  while  they  imagined  they  were  doing  God  ser- 
vice, and  while  they  wasted  all  the  neighbourhood  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  assaulted  even  the  Poles,  their  benefactors. 
Several  pitched  battles  were  fought  between  them  and  the 
king  of  Poland,  in  which  they  were  generally  defeated. 
Their  perfidy  was  equal  to  their  ambition;  for  though 
truces  were  made  from  time  to  time,  they  continually  vio- 
lated them,  as  if  they  had  been  determined  with  all  their 
might  to  disgrace  the  holy  religion  for  which  they  pro- 
fessed so  much  zeal.  Ladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  had 
views  more  honourable  to  the  Christian  name.  In  a  let- 
ter, which  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  he  protested,  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  tears  before  a  battle,  in  which  he  foresaw 
the  defeat  of  the  knights,  and  that  he  entered  into  the 
engagement  with  much  commiseration  of  his  enemies. 

The  repeated  violences  of  these  fighting  professors  of 
Christianity,  obliged  this  prince,  though  victorious  in  the 
field,  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  council  of  Constance. 
The  question  of  law  for  the  decision  of  the  assembly  was, 
whether  it  is  right  for  Christians  to  convert  infidels  by 
force  of  arms,  and  to  seize  their  estates :  the  knights  main- 
tained the  affirmative,  the  Polish  ambassadors  the  nega- 
tive :  and  such  was  the  state  of  religion  at  that  time,  that 
the  authority  of  a  council  was  deemed  necessary  to  decide 
a  case,  which  to  us  does  not  appear  to  involve  the  smallest 
difficulty.  When  men  are  heated  by  ambition,  or  blinded 
by  prejudice  and  self-interest,  they  often  forget  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense,  and  the  first  principles  of  morality. 

In  the  same  year,  1415,  another  object  of  controversy 
Question  con-  ^^  Started  in  the  council,  which  was  afterwards 
coming  the     attended  with  important  consequences,  and  pro- 

Comraunionm  j  j  /».i  i  i«  n  • 

both  kinds,  in  Quced  ouc  ot  the  usual  suDjccts  01  contentiou 
A.i».  1415.      between  the  papists  and  the  protestants  ;  I  mean 
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the  doctrine  of  the   communion  in  both  kinds.*     John  of 
Prague,  bishop  of  Litomissel  in  Moravia,  censured  in  the 
assembly  the  practice  of  the  followers  of  Huss,  who  ad- 
ministered the  wine  to  the  laity.     About  twenty-five  years 
before   the  council  of  Constance,  Matthias,  a  curate   of 
Prague,  had  ventured  to  preach  publicly  against  the  general 
disuse  of  the  cup  in  the  communion,  and  is  said  to  have 
actually  administered  the  sacrament  to  the  laity  in  both 
kinds.     It  is  not  easy  to  say  precisely,  at  what  period  the 
general  disuse  took  place,   but  we  have  seen  that  it  was 
gradually  effected  in  the  dark  ages,  long  after  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  first  of  Rome  ;  and  that  it  was,  most  probably 
a  concomitant  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.    Mat- 
thias was  obliged  to  retract  in  a  synod  assembled  j^^j^^o^  ^f 
at  Praffue  in  1389.     It  is  however  affreeable  to  Matthias 
the   general  views   of  this   history   to  observe,    ' 
from  a  Bohemian  writer,t  that  Matthias  was  a  pastor  of 
great  piety  and  probity,   fervently  zealous  for  the  truth  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  an  enemy  to 
the  reigning  corruptions  and  abuses,  and  one  who  suffered 
greatly  for  his  assiduity  in  preaching  the  word  ^^^^^  ^^ 
of    God.     He   died   in    1394.     Some   months  Matthias, 
after  the  departure  of  John  Huss  for  Constance,  ^'^'  ^^^' 
Jacobel,  a  pastor  of  Prague,  a  man  renowned  for  learning 
and  purity  of  manners,  revived  the  doctrine  of  Matthias. 
Peter  of  JDresden,  being  expelled  from  Saxony  for  main- 
taining the  Waldensian  doctrines,  retired  to  rrague,  and 
there  instructed  youth.     From  him  Jacobel  learnt  that  the 
withholding  of  the  cup  from  the  laity   was   an   error.;}; 
Faithful  to  his  convictions,  he  preached  with  perspicuity 
and  with  vehemence :  he  roused  men's  attention  and  ex- 
cited their  zeal ;  and  by  these  means  a  flame  was  kindled 
throughout  Bohemia  respecting  this  matter.     The  clergy 
of  that  kingdom  complained  to  the  council  of  Constance, 
and  the  bishop  of  Litomissel,  while  he  impeached  Jacobel, 

♦  L'Enfant,  p.  256.  [1.  ii.  c.  72,  &c.]  t  Procopius  of  Prague. 

J  It  appears  from  Perriu's  History  of  the  Waldenses,  [1.  v.  c.  3.  J  p. 
156,  that  this  people  rejected  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  '*  the  eating  of  the  spiritual  bread  is  the  eating  of  Christ's 
b<3y  figuratively.  Otherwise,  Christ  must  have  been  eaten  perpetually. 
For  we  need  to  feed  on  him  continuaUy  in  a  spiritual  sense.  To  eat  him, 
18  to  abide  in  him." 
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represented  the  circumstance  of  this  new  controversy,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  John  Huss,  in  order  to 
hasten  his  condemnation. 

*  That  reformer  had  probably  been  inclined  to  the  views 
of  Jacobel  before  he  left  Prague  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after 
he  came  to  Constance,  that  he  published  his  approbation 
of  the  communion  in  both  kinds.  The  principal  author, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  principal  reviver  of  this 
practical  truth  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  was  Jacobel,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  zealous,  active,  laborious  minister  of 
Christ.  Little  indeed  is  known  of  his  pastoral  services, 
because  here,  as  in  other  cases,  we  have  to  lament  that  the 
accounts  of  vital  godliness  are  general  and  short,  while 
those  of  the  controversies  in  external  affairs  are  verbose 
and  prolix.  Let  the  Christian  reader,  however,  contem- 
plate with  a  lively  satisfaction  the  providential  effects  of 
Waldensian  light  and  knowledge  in  spiritual  things. 

The  appearance  of  the  new  controversy,  added  to  the 
question  concerning  Jerome  of  Prague,  increased  the  fiiry 
of  the  storm  against  Huss ;  and  his  enemies  laboured  day 
and  night  for  his  destruction.  His  health  and  strength 
were  decayed  by  the  rigour  of  confinement.  The  great 
men  of  Bohemia  repeatedly  insisted  on  justice  being  done 
to  their  countryman.  But  justice  was  a  stranger  at  Con- 
stance :  the  emperor  himself  had  perfidiously  given  up 
this  faithful  servant  of  God  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies ; 
and  the  council,  as  if  conscious  of  the  difliculty  of  con- 
demning him  openly,  had  recourse  to  the  despicable  means 
of  attempting,  by  repeated  insults  and  vexations,  to  shake 
his  constancy,  and  render  a  public  trial  unnecessary.  He 
was  frequently  examined  in  private.  An  air  of  violence 
and  of  menace  was  employed  on  those  occasions,  of  which 
we  may  form  some  idea  from  one  of  the  letters  a  letter  of 
of  Huss.  "Causis,"  says  he,  "  was  there,  hold-  *^"*^ 
ing  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  stirring  up  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  to  oblige  me  to  answer  distinctly  to  each 
article  it  contained.  Every  day  he  is  brewing  some  mis- 
chief or  other.  God,  for  my  sins,  has  permitted  him  and 
Paletz  to  rise  up  against  me.  Causis  examines  all  my 
letters  and  words  with  the  air  of  an  inquisitor ;  and  Paletz 

♦  [L'Enfant,  1.  ii.  c.  7a] 
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has  written  down  all  the  conversations  which  we  have  had 
together  for  many  years.  I  have  this  day  suffered  great 
vexation."* 

The  approbation  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the  comfort- 
ing presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  appear  to  have  sup- 
ported this  holy  man  m  all  his  suffenngs.  He  gave  his 
adversaries  no  advantage  over  him  either  through  warmth 
or  timidity ;  he  refused  to  give  answers  in  private ;  he 
reserved  himself  to  the  public  trial  which  he  had  always  so- 
licited ;  he  retracted  nothing  of  what  he  had  openly  preach- 
ed, and  he  possessed  his  soul  in  patience  and  resignation. 

The  t  unrighteous  views  of  the  council  being  thus  far 
baffled,  he  was  conducted  to  Constance,  lodged  in  the 
Franciscan  monastery,  and  loaded  with  chains ;  in  which 
condition  he  remained  till   the  day  of  his  condemnation. 

His  first  hearing  before  the  council,  J  was  attended  with 
so  much  confusion,  through  the  intemperate  rage  of  his 
enemies,  that  nothing  could  be  concluded.  I^  The  first  and 
the  second,  in  which  the  emperor  was  present,  second  hearing 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order,  Huss  was  **  °^ 
accused  of  denying  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
Some  EngUshmen,  who  knew  what  Wickliff  held  on  that 
point,  and  who  were  ready  to  take  for  granted,  that  Huss  dis- 
sented in  no  article  firom  their  countryman,  pressed  him  vehe- 
mently on  the  subject.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  Bohe- 
mian teacher  followed  the  church  of  Eome  on  this  impor- 
tant doctrine ;  and  the  sincerity  of  his  creed,  though  a  mis- 
taken one,  appears  from  his  treatise  on  theBody  of  Christ. 

A  tedious  dispute  ensued,  concerning  the  reftisal  of  Huss 
to  join  with  those,  who  condemned  the  errors  of  Wickliff. 
He  explained  himself  with  sufficient  precision  on  this  head : 
he  declared,  that  he  blamed  the  conduct  of  the  archbishop 
Subinco  at  Prague,  only  because  he  had  condemned  Wick- 
liff*s  books  without  examination,  and  without  distinction ; 
and  he  added,  that  most  of  the  doctors  of  the  university 
of  Prague  found  fault  with  that  prelate,  because  he  pro- 
duced no  reasons  from  the  Scriptures.  Huss  further  ob- 
served to  the  council,  that,  not  having  been  able  to  obtain 
justice  from  John  XXHI.  he  had  appealed  from  him  to 

•  [J.  Huss,  Ep.  47.     L'Enfant,  1.  iii.  c.  3.1  t  [L'Enfant  1.  iii.  c.  4.] 

X  [Vita  et  More  J.  Huss,  p.  184,  &c.] 
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Jesus  Christ.  His  seriousness  in  mentioning  this  appeal, 
exposed  him  to  the  derision  of  the  council.  It  was  even 
doubted  whether  it  was  lawful  to  appeal  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Huss,  however,  with  great  gravity  affirmed,  that  it  was 
always  lawful  to  appesu  from  an  inferior  to  a  hi&^her  court ; 
that  in  this  case  the  Judge  was  infallible,  full  of  equity  and 
compassion,  and  one  who  would  not  refuse  justice  to  the 
miserable.  The  levity  of  the  assembly,  and  the  seriousness 
of  the  prisoner,  were  remarkably  contrasted  in  these  pro- 
ceedings. The  reader  will  of  course  understand  John 
Huss  in  the  sense  in  which,  no  doubt,  he  intended  to  be 
understood.  In  appealing  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  conscien- 
tious martyr  had  his  own  mind  fixed  on  the  last  judgment, 
and  he  aimed  at  making  an  impression  on  the  court  by 
directing  their  attention  to  that  awful  tribunal. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  take  notice  of 
the  variety  of  calumnies  with  which  he  was  aspersed. 
One  instance  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned.*  "  You  one 
day,"  said  his  accusers,  "  advised  the  people  to  take  up 
arms  against  those,  who  opposed  your  doctrine."  "  I  one 
day,"  replied  Huss,  "  while  I  was  preaching  on  the  chris- 
tian armour,  described  in  the  sixth  chapter  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  exhorted  my  audience  to  take  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  helmet  of  Salvation  ;  but  I  expressly  admonished 
them,  that  I  meant  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
word  of  God,  and  not  a  material  sword."  Sigismund  ex- 
horted him  to  retract  his  errors,  and  declared,  that  rather 
than  support  him  in  his  heresy,  he  would  with  his  own 
hands  kindle  the  fire  to  burn  him. 

t  John  de  Chlum,  however,  was  not  to  be  dismayed  by 
the  power  and  multitude  of  the  adversaries  of  Huss :  he 
Third  hear-  supportcd  the  iusultcd  victim  of  their  fury  with 
ingofHuM.  courage  and  constancy.  In  his  third  hearing, 
John  Huss  answered  the  inquiries  made  to  him  concern- 
ing articles  of  supposed  heresy,  which  were  extracted  from 
his  own  works.  He  answered  severally  to  the  questions 
with  much  clearness  and  candour,  owning,  denying,  or  ex- 
plaining, as  occasions  required.  He  was  vehemently  pressed 
to  retract  his  errors,  to  own  the  justice  of  the  accusations, 

*  UEnfant,  p.  330.     Vol.  i.  [1.  iii.  c.  6—16.] 
t  [Vita  et  Mors.  J.  Huss.  p.  189—195.] 
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and  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  council.  But  neither 
promises  nor  menaces  moved  hira.  "  To  abjure,"  said  he, 
**  is  to  renounce  an  error  that  hath  been  held.  But,  as  in 
many  of  those  articles,  errors  are  laid  to  my  charge  which 
I  never  thought  of,  how  can  I  renounce  them  by  oath  ? 
As  to  those  articles,  which  I  own  to  be  mine,  I  will  re- 
nounce them  with  all  my  heart,  if  any  man  will  teach  me 
sounder  doctrines  than  what  I  have  advanced."  His  con- 
scientious integrity,  however,  availed  him  not.  The 
court  demanded  a  universal  retractation;  and  nothing  short 
of  that  could  procure  him  their  favour.  The  tedious  ma- 
lignity of  the  third  day's  examination  oppressed  at  length 
both  the  mind  and  body  of  Huss  ;  and  the  more  so,  because 
he  had  passed  the  preceding  night  sleepless,  through  pain 
of  the  tooth-ache.  For  some  days  before,  he  had  dso  been 
afflicted  with  the  gravel,  and  was  in  other  respects,  in  a 
weak  state  of  health.  At  the  close  of  the  examination  he 
was  carried  back  to  prison,  whither  John  de  Chlum  fol- 
lowed him.  '*  Oh,  what  a  comfort,"  said  he,  "was  it  to 
me,  to  see  that  this  nobleman  did  not  disdain  to  stretch  out 
his  arm  to  a  poor  heretic  in  irons,  whom  all  the  world,  as  it 
were,  had  forsaken  !  "  In  the  same  letter  *  in  which  he 
mentions  this,  he  begs  the  prayers  of  his  friend,  because 
"the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak." 

Such  is  the  treatment,  which  the  dearest  and  most  faith- 
ful servants  of  God  are  frequently  called  upon  to  endure 
from  an  evil  world.  Afler  the  departure  of  Huss,  Sigis- 
mund,  with  the  most  unrelenting  barbarity,  expressed  him- 
self against  him,  as  a  heretic  worthy  of  the  flames.t  On 
the  next  day  a  form  of  retractation  was  sent  to  this  perse- 
cuted prisoner,  which,  though  it  was  penned  in  equivocal 
and  ambiguous  terms,  plainly  appeared  on  the  whole,  to 
imply  a  confession  of  guilt.  Huss  therefore  refused  to 
sign  it ;  and  added,  that  he  would  rather  be  cast  into  the 
sea  with  a  millstone  about  his  neck,  than  give  offence  to 
his  pious  neighbours  by  acknowledging  that  to  be  true, 
which  they  knew  to  be  false ;  that  he  had  preached  patience 
and  constancy  to  others,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  show 
an  example  of  these  graces,  and  hoped  by  divine  assistance 
to  be  enabled  to  do  so. 

♦  [Ep.  33.]  t  [Vita  et  Mors.  J.  Huss,  p.  196.] 
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We  have  constantly  seen,  in  the  course  of  this  history, 
that  the  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  which  real  Christians 
have  evidenced  from  a^e  to  age,  was  always  connected 
with  the  peculiar  doctrines  pf  Christianity.  Sometimes 
one  of  these  doctrines,  and  sometimes  another,  constituted 
the  prominent  feature  of  their  profession  ;  but  it  is  in  vain 
to  look  for  men  of  real  holiness  and  virtue,  who  were  inimi- 
cal or  even  indifferent  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  Gospel. 
If  there  were  any  one  doctrine  more  particularly  insisted 
on  than  another  by  sincere  Christians,  that  doctrine  was 
always,  in  its  nature,  of  considerable  importance ;  and  by 
just  connexion  it  implied  and  involved  the  whole  of  godli- 
ness, even  though  that  connexion  might  not  be  understood 
or  relished  in  every  part  by  all  persons  of  true  piety. 
Peculiar  »^hould  wc  thcu  bc  askcd,  what  peculiar  doctrine 
doctrinetof  was  maintained  and  espoused  by  John  Huss, 
"***  whose  holiness  and  integrity  were  undoubtedly 
eminent,  the  answer  is,  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  depravity 
of  human  nature,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  influence. 
This,  I  doubt  not,  will  appear  sufficiently  evident  to  the 
evangelical  reader,  who  will  take  the  trouble  fully  to  con- 
sider several  of  the  articles  which  were  objected  to  him, 
and  also  some  extracts  from  his  letters ;  for  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  frequent  use  of  the  terms  predestinate, 
CHOSEN,  elect,  &c.  in  those  articles  and  extracts,  might 
lead  an  uninformed  and  superficial  reader  to  conclude  that 
Huss  was  merely  a  speculative  defender  of  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  decrees,  without  being  an  advocate  for  a  real 
change  of  heart  and  personal  holiness,  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked, first,  that  this  reformer  used  the  terms  in  question 
precisely  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  in  Scripture ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  total  inability  of 
man  to  save  himself,  both  from  the  punishment  and  from 
the  dominion  of  sin,  was  the  great  practical  point  he  had 
in  view.  Among  the  expressions,  which  he  had  used,  and 
which  were  objected  to  him,  we  may  mention  the  follow- 
Articiet  i"ff  •  "  The  assembly  of  the  predestinated  is  the 
objected  to  holy  church,  which  has  neither  spot  nor  wrinkle 
fa"  8.1  which  Jesus  Christ  calls  his  own.  A  reprobate 
[Art.  6.]  jg  never  a  member  of  the  holy  Church.**  These 
and  similar  passages,  produced  in  accusation   against   him, 
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he  partly  admitted  as  his  own  ;  and  partly  qualified  by  a 
fair  and  candid  explanation.  On  the  whole,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  he  gave  offence  by  studiously  distinguishing  those, 
whom  God  hath  chosen  to  b^  his  peculiar  people  in  Christ, 
and  who  are  evidently  pointed  out,  by  their  real  practical 
hoUness,  as  different  from  the  common  bulk  of  nominal 
Christians.  Even  the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  if  not  predesti- 
nated,* to  him  appeared  to  be  no  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  "  The  church  of  Christ  is,"  says  he 
from  Bernard,  "  his  own  body  more  evidently,  ^ 
than  the  body  which  he  delivered  for  us  to  death.  The 
church  is  as  it  were  the  "  Barnfloor,"  f  of  the  Lord,  in 
which  are  the  predestinate  and  the  reprobate,  the  former 
being  as  wheat  and  the  latter  as  chaff.  In  these  subjects 
he  followed  the  ideas  of  Augustine,  with  whose  writings  he 
appears  to  have  been  much  acquainted.  Divine  influence, 
therefore,  implying  and  involving  all  the  essentials  of  the 
Grospel,  according  to  the  views  of  Augustine,  and  evi- 
dencing itself  in  particular  perjsons  by  real  humihty,  piety, 
and  integrity,  was  one  of  the  grand  doctrinal  points  of 
John  Huss;  and  this  holy  man,  defective  as  he  was  in 
Christian  light,  and  obscured  with  much  superstition,  was 
yet  enabled  to  distinguish  his  scriptural  creed  from  that  of 
the  mere  religion  of  nature,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice ; 
and  he  accordingly  underwent  that  cross  of  Christ  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  wicked,  which  must  ever  be  expect- 
ed by  those  who  will  not  allow  merely  nominal  Christianity 
to  be  the  real  religion  of  Jesus.  For  it  is  well  known  that 
nothing  more  irritates  those,  who  live  "  according  to  the 
course  of  this  world,"  t  than  to  be  told  that  God  has  a 
hdy  peculiar  people,  formed  for  himself,  to  show  forth  his 
praise. 

The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  his  letters : 
"  Almighty  God  will  confirm  the  hearts  of  his  faithful 
people,  whom  he  hath  chosen  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  that  they  may  receive  the  eternal  crown   Extracts 
of  glory.     I  am  greatly  comforted  with  those  from  his 
worfs  of  our  Saviour,  *  Happy  are  ye  when  men    ****"* 
shall  hate  you,  and  shall  separate  you  from  their  company," 
&c.     O  precious  consolatory  lesson,  difficult,  indeed,  not 

•  Rom.  viii.  29.  t  2  Kings  vi.  27.  t  Ephes.  ii.  2. 
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to  understand,  but  to  practise  in  time  of  tribulation — Let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work — It  is  a  light  matter  to 
speak  of  patience,  but  a  greater  matter  to  falfil  it.  Our 
most  patient  Champion  himself,  who  knew  that  he  should 
rise  again  the  third  day,  and  redeem  from  damnation  all 
his  elect,  was  troubled  in  spirit.  Yet  he,  though  sorely 
troubled,  said  to  his  disciples,  Let  not  your  hearts  be 
troubled,  &c.     I  trust  stedfastly,  the  Lord  will  make  me  a 

{partaker  of  the  crown  with  you,  and  with  all  them  who 
ove  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — Mercifiil  Christ  1  draw  us, 
weak  creatures,  after  thee  ;  for  except  thou  draw  us,  we 
are  not  able  to  follow  thee.  Give  us  a  courageous  spirit, 
that  we  may  be  ready;  for  without  thee  we  can  do 
nothing.  Give  us  an  upright  faith,  a  firm  hope,  and  per- 
fect charity."* 

The  integrity  of  the  Bohemian  martyr  was  severely 
tried  by  the  solicitations  of  several  persons.f  But  divine 
grace  had  given  him  the  virtue  of  sincerity  to  a  The  integrity 
very  eminent  degree,  so  that  the  very  least  equi-  ^^  Hu«. 
vocation  was  abominable  in  his  eyes.  Even  his  enemy 
Paletz,  inwardly  reverencing  his  virtue,  took  pains  to  induce 
him  to  retract.  "  Put  yourselves  in  my  place,"  said  Huss ; 
"  what  would  you  do,  if  you  were  required  to  retract  cer- 
tain errors,  which  you  were  sure  you  never  held."  "  I 
own,  it  is  a  hard  case,"  answered  Paletz,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  this  man  had  never  meant 
actually  to  expose  his  countryman  to  the  flames :  and  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  he  had  never  before  considered 
the  dilemma  to  which  the  spirit  of  persecution  must  reduce 
a  person  of  real  integrity,  namely,  either  to  perjure  himself, 
or  to  be  consumed  in  the  flames.  One  of  the  doctors,  who 
visited  Huss,  said  to  him,  "  If  the  council  should  tell  you, 
that  you  have  but  one  eye,  though  you  have  really  two, 
you  would  be  obliged  to  agree  with  the  council."  "  While 
God  keeps  me  in  my  senses,"  replied  Huss,  "  I  would  not 
say  such  a  thing  against  my  conscience,  on  the  entreaty  or 
command  of  the  whole  world." 

This  holy  personage  foreseeing  his  end  to  be  near,  re- 
deemed J  the  little  time  that  was  left  to  him,  by  writing 

*  Foxe,  Vol,  i.  p.  710.  [or  Vol.  iii.  p.  606.] 
t  [L'Enfant,  1.  iii.  c.  16.^  +  Eplies.  v.  10. 
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letters,  which  were  publicly  read  at  Prague,  in  his  chapel 
at  Bethlehem,  the  once  delightful  scene  of  his  h©  writes  to 
ministry.  One  of  these  letters  *  may  be  consi-  ^**  ^**«^- 
dered  as  a  farewell  sermon  addressed  to  his  flock.  He  en- 
treats them  to  adhere  solely  to  the  word  of  God,  and  not 
to  follow  himself,  if  they  have  observed  anything  in  him 
not  agreeable  to  it ;  and  he  particularly  begs  them  to  par- 
don him,  where  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  levity  in  dis- 
course or  behaviour.  He  begs  them  to  be  grateful  to 
John  de  Chlum,  and  another  nobleman,  who  had  been 
faithful  to  him  in  his  sufferings.  He  adds,  that  he  hears 
no  news  of  Jerome,  except  that  he  was  a  prisoner  like  him- 
self, waiting  for  the  sentence  of  death ;  and  he  concludes 
with  an  earnest  prayer,  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  may  be 
always  preached  to  them  in  his  dear  chapel  of  Bethlehem. 
His  firmness  was  that  of  a  Christian,  not  of  a  stoic ;  found- 
ed in  humility,  not  in  pride.  He  experienced  some  attacks 
of  the  fears  of  death :  but  soon  recovered  his  courage.t 
"  I  am  far,"  said  he,  "  from  the  strengtii  and  zeal  of  the 
apostle  Peter.  Jesus  Christ  has  not  given  me  his  talents  ; 
besides  I  have  more  violent  conflicts,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  shocks  to  sustain.  I  say,  therefore,  that  placing  all 
my  confidence  in  Jesus  Christ,  1  am  determined,  when  I 
hear  my  sentence,  to  continue  stedfast  in  the  truth,  even 
to  the  death,  as  the  saints  and  you  shall  help  me."  Thus 
modestly  does  he  write  to  a  friend ;  and  it  is,  from  his  pri- 
vate epistolary  correspondence,  that  the  most  genuine  fea- 
tures of  his  character  may  be  drawn.  John  Huss  appears 
indeed  to  have  been  one  of  those  of  whom  "  the  world 
was  not  worthy  ;**  J  and  of  no  mere  man  could  it  ever  be 
said  with  fliore  propriety,  that  the  world  hated  him  because 
he  testified  of  it,  that  its  works  were  evil.  Undoubtedly, 
his  open  rebukes  of  sin,  both  by  his  public  preaching  and 
writings,  and  by  the  uniform  purity  and  innocence  of  his 
manners,  had  inflamed  the  tempers  of  the  great  men  of  the 
age,  both  in  church  and  state  ;  yet  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected,  that  the  council  of  Constance  should,  even  upon 
their  own  principles,  proceed,  without  the  least  proof  of 
heresy,  to  condemn  to  the  flames  the  most  upright  of  men, 

*  [Ep.  ad  regem  et  regnnm  Bohemiae  ad   calcem  libri  de  Vita  et  Morte 
J.  Hufls,  p.  2167]  t  [L'Enfant,  1.  iii.  c.  16.]  J  Heb.  xi.  38. 
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because  he  refused  to  acknowledge  that  to  be  true,  which  he 
believed  to  be  false ;  or  that  this  same  council  should  jus- 
tify the  deceit  and  perfidy  of  their  Imperial  President. 
Their  conduct,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  striking 
proof,  not  only  of  the  general  depravity  of  human  nature, 
but  also  of  the  general  wickedness  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
Eoman  church  at  that  time. 

The  council  settled  beforehand  after  what  manner  he  was 
to  be  treated,  in  case  he  should  retract.*     He  was  to  have 
The  cruel    ^^^  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  and  to  be  for 
purpose  of    evcr  shut  up  between  four  walls.     This  was  the 
t  e  counci .  ^^^^  reward  which  the  unfeeling  tyrants  had  in- 
tended to  bestow  on  him,  in  the  event  of  his  wounding  his 
conscience  to  gratify  them.     To  lay  the  whole  weight  of 
blame  on  the  popes,  on  account  of  the  enormities  of  the 
Roman  church,   is  to  view  that  church  superficially.     It 
was  generally  and  systematically  corrupt :  It  had  recently 
deposed  three  popes  :  it  was,  at  present,  without  a  pope ; 
and  yet  could  be  guilty  of  crimes,  not  less  heinous  than 
some  of  the  worst  whicn  the  popes  ever  committed. 

The  council,  so  Huss  wrote  the  night  before  his  death, 
exhorted  him  to  renounce  every  one  of  the  articles,  which 
had  been  extracted  from  his  books  ;  but  he  absolutely  re- 
fused to  accede  to  so  unreasonable  a  requisition,  except 
they  could  from  the  Scriptures,  prove  his  doctrines  to  be 
erroneous,  as  they  asserted  them  to  be.  It  may  be  proper 
to  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  here  by  way  of  anti- 
cipation, to  obviate  a  misrepresentation  which  was  studi- 
ously made  concerning  John  Huss,  as  if  he  had  promised 
to  retract.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears,  that  he  persisted 
to  the  last  in  the  defence  of  his  innocence,  with  unshaken 

INTEGRITY. 

While  the  council  was  preparing  the  formalities  of  hi^ 

condemnation,  they  enacted  a  decree  to  forbid  the  recep — ' 

Decree         tiou  of  the  commuuion  in  both  kinds  ;  and  as  — 

cS^munbn  in  sigucd  no  Other  reason  for  it,  except  their  regarc^ 

both  kinds,    to  the   doctrine  of    transubstantiation  ;    at  th^^ 

same  time  they  owned,  that  in  the   primitive  church  ^ 

THIS    sacrament      IN     BOTH     KINDS    WAS     RECEIVED     Bl^" 

THE  BELiEVERS-t     Thus  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  churcL:^ 

♦  L'Enfant,  p.  363,  Vol.  i.  [1.  iii.  c.  10.]      t  Id.  p.  886,  Vol.  i.  [1.  iii.  c.  25^3 
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seemed  to  be  complete.  She  dared  to  own,  that  she  con- 
tradicted primitive  Christianity ;  and  she  dared  to  enact, 
that  those,  who  refused  to  obey  her  institutions,  though 
confessedly  contrary  to  those  of  the  primitive  Church, 
ought  to  be  treated  as  heretics !  What  is  this  but  open, 
undisguised,  opposition  to  the  commands  of  Jesus  Chnst  ? 
And  what  other  name  but  that  of  Antichrist,  can  so  well 
express  the  corrupt  and  presumptuous  domination  of  the 
Romish  hierarchy  ? 

But  there  is  a  voice  in  natural  conscience,  which  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  Satan  easily  to  silence.  Sigismund,* 
inwardly  ashamed  of  his  baseness  and  perfidy  towards  Huss, 
wished  to  save  the  life  of  that  good  man,  though  he  saw 
that,  according  to  the  wicked  policy  of  the  council,  this 
was  not  to  be  done,  except  the  prisoner  could  be  induced 
to  forswear  himself.  Many  persons,  to  second  the  views 
of  the  emperor,  endeavoured  to  overcome  the  constancy  of 
Huss  ;  even  the  council  sent  several  deputations  to  him  for 
that  purpose.  One  of  this  martyr  s  letters  throws  some 
light  on  these  transactions.  "  Paletz,"  f  says  he,  "  attempts 
to  persuade  me,  that  I  ought  to  abjure,  because  of  the 
great  advantage  which  will  accrue  to  me  from  it.  I  told 
nim,  that  to  be  condemned  and  burned  was  not  so  scanda- 
lous, as  to  be  guilty  of  falsehood."  He  speaks  thus  of  his 
other  accuser,  Causis :  "  That  poor  man  has  been  often 
with  the  deputies  before  the  prison.  I  heard  him  say  to 
the  guards,  If  it  please  God,  we  shall  shortly  burn  this 
heretic,  who  has  cost  me  so  many  florins  in  prosecuting  him.** 

He  wrote  about  the  same  time  to  a  preacher  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, concerning  the  decree  of  the  council  lately 
mentioned :  "  They  have  condemned  the  communion  of 
the  cup  with  regard  to  the  laity,  as  an  error,  and  have 
condemned  of  heresy  every  one  who  violates  their  decree, 
though  they  have  nothing  but  custom  to  oppose  to  an  in- 
stitution of  Jesus  Christ.  J 

The  council  now  ordered  the  works  of  Huss  to  be  burnt ; 
on  occasion  of  which  circumstance,  he  writes  to  his  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 
friends  :  "  That  he  was  not  discouraged  on  this  Huss  an 
account ;  that  Jeremiah's   books  met  with  the   "™*' 

*  L' Enfant,  p.  307,  R.  iii.  c  31.1  t  [Foxe,  Vol.  iii.  p.  604,  and  6.] 

t  [Ep.  ad  I)oin.  llaulik.  Hist,  et    Mou.  1.  i.  p.  80.] 
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same  treatment  ;*  nevertheless  the  Jews  suffered  the  cala- 
mities which  that  faithful  prophet  had  foretold.  Consider, 
that  they  have  condemned  the  pope,  their  god  upon  earth, 
for  his  crimes,  particularly  for  selling  indulgences,  bishop- 
rics,  and  the  like.  But  in  this  they  are  his  accomplices. 
The  bishop  of  Litomissel,  who  is  at  the  council,  went 
twice  to  buy  the  archbishopric  of  Prague,  but  others  outbad 
him.  They  follow  this  traffic  even  at  Constance,  where 
one  sells  and  another  buys  a  benefice."  t 

At  length  he  received  another  solemn  deputation,  in 
which  were  two  cardinals  and  some  prelates,  who  tried  their 
Huss  refuses  utmost  cudeavours  to  induce  him  to  recant 
to  recant,  Huss,  howcvcr,  persisted  in  his  integrity,  and 
announced  his  resolution  in  terms  of  great  vehemence  and 
solemnity.  Having  withstood  one  more  attempt  of  the  em- 
peror to  shake  his  resolution,  he  was  thus  accosted  by  his 
friend  John  de  Chlum,  "  I  am  a  person  of  no  learning, 
my  dear  Huss,  and  unfit  to  advise  so  learned  a  person  as 
you.  If  you  are  convinced  of  any  error,  I  venture,  how- 
ever, to  advise  you  to  retract  it ;  if  not,  to  endure  what- 
ever punishments  shall  be  inflicted  on  you,  rather  than  to 
do  violence  to  your  conscience !  **  An  instance  this  of 
common  sense  and  artless  honesty,  which  deserves  to  be 
contrasted  with  the  ^  subtilty  and  intriguing  spirit  of  the 
council.  Huss  answered  with  tears,  that  he  called  God  to 
witness,  how  ready  he  was  to  retract  sincerely  and  upon 
oath,  any  error,  the  moment  he  should  be  convinced  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  it  was  an  error. 
One  of  the  prelates  observed,  "  For  my  part,  I  am  not  so 
presumptuous  as  to  prefer  my  private  opinion  to  that  of  the 
whole  council."  *'  Let  the  meanest  member  of  that  coun- 
cil," replied  Huss,  **  convince  me  of  a  mistake,  and  I  am 
perfectly  disposed  to  obey  their  injunctions."  f  Some  of 
the  bishops  observed,  "  See,  how  obstinate  he  is  in  his 
errors." 

He  was  now  presented  before  the  council  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  of  an  in- 
credible concourse  of  people.  The  bishop  of  Lodi  preach- 
ed a  sermon  from  those  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  That  the 

•  Jerem.  xxxvi.  f  [Ep.  ad  siios.  p.  220.] 

t  LVita  et  Mors  J.  Huss,  p.  197,  and  8.] 
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body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed."  *  With  the  grossest 
ignorance,  or  the  most  virulent  and  indecent  maSce,  he 
perverted  the  words  to  the  purpose  of  the  council ;  "  De- 
stroy heresies  and  errors,"  said  he,  "  but  chiefly  that  obsti- 
nate heretic,"  pointing  to  the  prisoner.  While  they  were 
reading  the  articles  extracted  or  pretended  to  be  extracted 
from  his  works,  Huss  was  beginning  to  answer  to  each  dis- 
tinctly, but  was  told  that  he  might  answer  to  them  all  at 
the  same  time,  and  was  ordered  at  present  to  be  silent. 
He  expostulated  against  the  unreasonableness  of  this  in- 
junction in  vain.  Lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he 
begged  the  prelates  in  God  s  name  to  indulge  him  with  the 
freedom  of  speech,  that  he  might  justify  himself  before  the 
people  :  "  after  which,"  said  he,  "  you  may  dispose  of  me 
as  you  think  fit,"  But  the  prelates  persisting  in  their  re- 
fusal,t  he  kneeled  down ;  and  with  uplifted  eyes  and 
hands,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  he  recommended  his  cause 
to  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  Being  accused  in  the  arti- 
cle of  the  sacrament,  of  having  maintained  that  the  mate- 
rial bread  remains  after  consecration,  he  loudly  declared, 
that  he  had  never  believed  or  taught  so.  Nothing  could 
be  more  iniquitous  than  this  charge,  which  he  had  lully  re- 
futed on  his  former  examination.  But  the  council  was  de- 
termined to  bum  him  as  a  heretic,  and  it  behoved  them  to 
exhibit,  at  any  rate,  some  show  of  proving  his  heretical 
opinions.  A  still  more  shameless  accusation  was  intro- 
duced ;  it  was  said,  ^^  A  certain  doctor  bears  witness,  that 
Huss  gave  out,  that  [there  was  a  fourth  person  in  the  di- 
vine nature."]  "  What  is  the  name  of  that  doctor  ?  "  re- 
pUedthe  pirisoner,  protesting  against  the  charge  as  a  &agrant 
calumny,  and  making  an  orthodox  confession  of  his  faith  on 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  Nevertheless,  the  bishop,  who 
had  read  the  accusation,  refused  to  mention  the  doctors 
name.  Being  again  upbraided  with  his  appeal  to  Jesus 
Christ,  *'  Behold,"  said  he,  with  his  hands  lifted  up  toward 
heaven,  "  most  gracious  Saviour,  how  the  council  condemns 
as  an  error  what  thou  hast  prescribed  and  practised,  when, 
overborne  by  enemies,  thou  committedst  thy  cause  to  God 
thy  Father,  leaving  us  this  example,  that  when  we  are  op- 

•  Rom.  vi.  6.  t  Page  421,  L'Enfant.  [1.  iii.  c.  43,  Vita  et 

Mors  J.  Huss.  p.  200.  Foxe,  Vol.  iii.  p.  489.] 
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pressed,  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  judgment  of  God. 
1  es,"  continued  he  turning  toward  the  assembly,  "  I  have 
maintained  and  do  still  maintain,  that  an  appeal  made  to 
Jesus  Christ  is  most  just  and  right,  because  He  can  neither 
be  corrupted  by  bribes,  nor  be  deceived  by  false  witnesses, 
nor  be  overreached  by  any  artifice. — I  came  voluntarily  to 
this  council,  under  the  public  faith  of  the  emperor  here 
present."  In  pronouncing  these  last  words,  he  looked 
earnestly  at  Sigismund,  who  blushed  at  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  rebuke.* 

Sentence  was  now  pronounced  against  both  John  Huss 

and  his  books ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  degraded.f     The 

coDdemna-    bishops  clothcd  him  with  the  priest's  garments, 

tion  of  Hubs,  ^nd  put  a  chalicc  into  his  hands.     While  they 

were  thus  employed,  he  said,  that  "  the  Jews  put  a  white 

farment  on  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  mock  him,  when 
lerod  delivered  him  to  Pilate ;"  and  he  made  reflections 
of  the  same  kind  on  each  of  the  sacerdotal  ornaments. 
When  he  was  fully  apparelled,  the  prelates  once  more  ex- 
horted him  to  retract ;  and  to  this  exhortation  he  replied 
with  his  usual  firmness.  They  then  caused  him  to  come 
down  from  the  stool,  on  which  he  stood,  and  pronounced 
these  words,  "  O  cursed  Judas,  who  having  forsaken  the 
council  of  peace,  art  entered  into  that  of  the  Jews,  we 
take  this  chalice  from  thee,  in  which  is  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ."  But  God  was  with  the  martyr,  who  cried  aloud, 
"  I  trust,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  I  shall  drink  of  it  this  very 
day  in  his  kingdom."  Then  they  stripped  him  of  all  his 
vestments,  one  after  another,  uttering  a  curse  on  stripping 
him  of  each.  Having  completed  his  degradation  by  the 
addition  of  some  other  ridiculous  insults  not  worthy  of  a 
distinct  relation,  they  put  a  paper  coronet  on  his  head,  on 
which  they  had  painted  three  devils,  with  this  inscription, 
ARCH-HERETIC,  and  said,  "  We  devote  thy  soul  to  the 
infernal  devils."  "  I  am  glad,"  said  the  martyr,  "  to  wear 
this  crown  of  ignominy  for  the  love  of  Him,  who  wore  a 
crown  of  thorns." 

*  We  are  told,  that  when  Charles  V.  was  solicited  at  tlie  Diet  of  Wonns 
to  arrest  Luther,  notwithstanding  the  safe  conduct  which  he  had  granted 
him,  he  replied,  "  I  should  not  choose  to  blusli  witli  my  ]>redece8Sor  Sigis- 
mund.'*— Op.  IIus.  tom.  ii. 

t  [Vita  ct  Mors  J.  Huss.  p.  203,  ike.  LEnfant,  1.  iii.  c.  44,  and  5.] 
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When  the  painted  paper  was  placed  upon  his  head,  one 
of  the  bishops  said,  "  Now  we  commit  thy  soul  to  the 
devil."  "  But  I,"  said  Huss,  "  commit  my  spirit  into  thy 
hands,  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  unto  thee  I  commend  my 
spirit  which  thou  hast  redeemed."*  The  council  now 
ordered  this  sentence  to  be  pronounced,  namely,  "  The 
holy  Synod  of  Constance  declares,  that  John  Huss  ought 
to  be  given  up  to  the  secular  power,  and  does  accor- 
dingly so  give  him  up,  considering  that  the  church  of  God 
has  no  more  to  do  with  him." 

Sigismund  committed  the  execution  of  Huss  to  the 
elector  Palatine.  The  martyr,  walking  amidst  his  guards, 
declared  his  innocence  to  the  people.  When 
he  came  near  the  place  of  execution,  he  kneeled 
and  prayed  with  such  fervour,  that  some  of  the  people  said 
aloud,  "  What  this  man  has  done  before,t  we  know  not ; 
but  we  hear  him  now  oflTer  up  most  excellent  prayers  to 
God."  The  elector  Palatine  prevented  him  from  speak- 
ing to  the  people,  and  ordered  him  to  be  burned.  "  Lord 
Jesus,"  said  Huss  aloud,  "  I  humbly  suflTer  this  cruel 
death  for  thy  sake,  and  I  pray  thee  to  forgive  all  my  ene- 
mies." His  paper  crown  falling  from  off  his  head^  the  sol- 
diers put  it  X  on  again,  saying,  that  it  must  be  burnt  with 
the  devils,  whom  he  had  served.  His  neck  was  fastened 
to  the  stake,  and  the  wood  was  piled  about  him.  The 
elector  advanced  to  exhort  him  once  more  on  the  often  re- 
peated subject  of  retractation.  "  What  I  have  written  and 
taught," — these  were  the  words  of  Huss, — "  was  in  order 
to  rescue  souls  firom  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  to  deUver 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  sin ;  and  I  do  gladly  seal,  what 
I  have  written  and  taught,  with  my  blood."  The  elector 
withdrawing,  the  fire  was  kindled,  and  Huss  was  soon  suf- 
focated, having  called  on  God  as  long  as  he  could  speak. 

Many  other  circumstances  of  the  cruel  indignity  with 
which  he  was  treated,  it  is  not  necessary  to  relate.  It  is 
more  to  our  purpose  to  observe  what  JEneas  Sylvius,^  a 
Koman-catholic  historian,  records  of  John  Huss  and  of 
Jerome  of  Prague.     "  They  went,"  says  he,  "  to  the  stake, 

•   Foxe,  Acts,  &e.  Vol.  i.  p.  70J).  [or  Vol.  iii.  p.  403.] 

t  [Vita  et  Mors  J.  lluss,  p.  200.]  J  P.  420,  L'Enfant.  [1.  iii.  c.  48.1 

§  [iEn.  Svlv.  Hbt.  Bohem.  c.  36.] 
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as  to  a  banquet ;  not  a  word  fell  firom  them,  which  dis- 
covered the  least  timidity  ;  they  sung  hymns  in  the  flames, 
to  the  last  gasp,  without  ceasing." 

Thus,  by  a  death,  which  has  aflixed  eternal  infemy  on 
the  council  of  Constance,  slept  in  Jesus  the  celebrated 
John  Huss,  one  of  the  most  upright  and  blameless  of  men. 
Human  depravity  has  not  often  produced  a  scene  so  com- 
pletely iniquitous,  and  so  much  calculated  to  bring  dis- 
grace on  the  Boman  church.  The  unconunon  pains  taken 
to  prevent  his  death  by  a  retractation,  demonstrate  the 
conviction  of  the  council,  that  they  were  doing  what  they 
could  not  justify  to  their  own  consciences.  At  the  same 
time  the  grace  of  God  was  marvellously  displayed  in  sup- 
porting and  strengthening  the  martyr,  who  appears  indeed 
to  have  exhibited  all  the  graces  of  a  true  disciple  of  Christ, 
It  has  often  been  said,  that  good  men  would  not  suffer  per- 
secution, if  they  were  not  so  bigoted  in  points  of  sentiment 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  case  before  us  ?  A  man  rf 
the  most  irreproachable  character  suffers  the  most  cruel 
death,  attended  with  a  severe  course  of  insult  and  indignity, 
even  though  he  could  not  be  proved  to  have  held  any  point 
of  doctrine  absolutely  distinct  from  the  creed  of  his  adver- 
saries :  But  he  was  a  holy  man ;  and  the  whole  world  lieth 
in  wickedness.* 

The  parts  and  acquirements  of  John  Huss  seem  to  have 
been  above  mediocrity ;  and  yet  neither  of  them  are  by 
Character  of  any  mcaus  to  be  ranked  in  the  highest  class.  A 
Hum.  ygjn  Qf  good  scnsc  runs  through  all  his  writings ; 
insomuch  that  Luther  calls  him  the  most  rational  ex- 
pounder of  Scripture  he  had  ever  met  with.  His  natural 
temper  was  mild  and  condescending ;  all  the  traces  of 
harshness  or  severity  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  Ee- 
former,  must  be  looked  for  in  his  contests  with  vice.  The 
events  of  his  life  prove  him  to  have  possessed  an  exquisite 
tenderness  of  conscience,  together  with  great  piety  and 
almost  unexampled  fortitude.  Moreover,  as  the  piety  of 
this  champion  of  the  faith  was  perfectly  free  from  enthu- 
siasm or  mysticism,  so  was  his  fortitude  unsullied  with 
vanity  or  ostentation.  A  mind  of  equal  energy  and  reso- 
lution, at  the  same  time  less  scrupulous  and  conscientious 

*   1  John  V.  10. 
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than  that  of  Huss,  somewhat  less  attentive  to  religious 
practice,  and  more  inquisitive  and  solicitous  concerning 
matters  of  opinion,  such  a  mind,  it  may  be  supposed,  would 
probably  have  got  sooner  rid  of  the  chains  of  superstition. 
There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  think  that  he  had  gained 
so  considerable  an  insight  into  the  prevailing  ecclesiasti- 
cal abuses,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  have  been 
held  much  longer  in  slavery  by  papal  corruptions.  But 
the  wicked  decree  of  the  council  of  Constance  shortened 
his  life. 

The  council,  with  Sigismund  at  their  head,  still  pre- 
served the  most  solemn  forms  of  religion,  though  their  con- 
duct continued  to  be  destitute  of  humility,  justice  and 
humanity.  Grerson*  preached  a  sermon  concerning  the 
reformation  of  the  Church,  the  object  of  which  seems  to 
have  been,  to  transfer  to  the  general  council,  that  despotic 
power,  which  had  been  supposed,  on  divine  authority,  to 
rest  with  the  pope.  In  the  mean  time,  Jerome  of  Prague 
was  repeatedly  examined ;  and  he  continued  to  sustain 
the  rigour  of  his  confinement  with  patience  and  constancy. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  a  divinity  professor,  named  Ber- 
trand,  preached  on  the  necessity  of  the  reformation  of  the 
Church ;  and  strenuously  exhorted  the  council  to  use  the 
most  speedy  and  effectual  means  to  correct  abuses ;  ^*  par- 
ticularly the  insatiable  avarice,  the  excessive  ambition,  the 
gross  ignorance,  the  shameful  laziness,  and  the  execrable 
[worldBness]  of  the  clergy.**  f  The  council  itself  affected 
to  undertake  the  work  of  Reformation.  They  could  not 
but  be  sensible,  that  the  world  had  a  right  to  expect  it 
from  them  :  but  what  hopes  could  be  indulged  of  success 
fit)m  men,  who,  at  the  very  same  time,  gloried  in  their 
iniquity  ;  and  wrote  imperious  letters  into  Bohemia,  charge 
ing  the  clergy  there  to  use  all  possible  diligence  to  extir- 
pate the  foUowers  of  John  Huss  ;  that  is,  the  very  persons 
who  had  been  most  sincerely  zealous  in  promoting  that 
same  reformation  of  the  clergy,  which  the  council  pre- 
tended to  regard  as  their  capital  object. 

Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribuB  istis 
Tempus  eget.  Viro. 

Something  even  besides  solid  learning  and  good  sense 
♦  [L'Enfiint,  1.  iv.  c.  6.]  t  |;id.  1.  iv.  c.  11.] 
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was  requisite  for  a  work  of  this  nature.  Grerson  excelled 
in  both  these  qualities.  A  treatise  ♦  which  he  composed 
at  this  time,  on  the  trial  of  spirits,  abounds  with  excellent 
rules  for  the  detection  of  feigned  revelations  and  visions, 
and  contributed  to  prevent  the  canonization  of  some  pre- 
tended saints.  But  there  was  not  in  the  council  the  unc- 
tion from  the  Holy  One,t  of  which  St.  John  speaks ;  that 
is,  the  true  faith  of  Christ  and  real  Christian  humility 
were  not  the  ruling  principles  in  the  famous  assembly  at 
Constance. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  1415,  a  letter 
was  sent  to  the  council  from  Bohemia,  signed  by  about 
Tegtimoniai  sixty  principal  persons,  barons,  noblemen,  and 
JLtero*?*  others  of  Bohemia,'!;  an  extract  of  which  is  as 
Hum.  follows:  §  "We  know  not  from  what  motive  ye 
have  condemned  John  IIuss,  bachelor  of  divinity,  and 
preacher  of  the  Gospel .  You  have  put  him  to  a  cruel 
and  ignominious  death,  though  convicted  of  no  heresy. 
We  wrote  in  his  vindication  to  Sigismund,  king  of  the 
Bomans.  This  apology  of  ours  was  communicated  to  your 
congregations ;  and  we  have  been  told  that  ye  burnt  it  in 
contempt  of  us.  We  protest,  therefore,  with  the  heart  as 
well  as  with  the  lips,  that  John  Huss  was  a  man  very 
honest,  just,  and  orthodox ;  that  for  many  years  he  con- 
versed among  us  with  godly  and  blameless  manners :  that 
during  all  those  years  he  explained,  to  us  and  to  our  sub- 
jects, the  Gospel  and  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, according  to  the  exposition  of  holy  doctors  ap- 
proved by  the  Church ;  and  that  he  has  left  writings  be- 
hind him  in  which  he  constantly  abhors  all  heresy.  He 
taught  us  also  to  detest  every  thing  heretical.  In  his  dis- 
courses he  constantly  exhorted  us  to  the  practice  of  peace 
and  charity,  and  his  own  life  exhibited  to  us  a  distinguished 
example  of  these  virtues.  After  all  the  inquiry  which  we 
have  made,  we  can  find  no  blame  attached  to  the  doctrine 
or  to  the  life  of  the  said  John  Huss ;  but  on  the  contrary 
every  thing  pious,  laudable,  and  worthy  of  a  true  pastor. 
Ye  have  not  only  disgraced  us  by  his  condemnation,  but 

•  [L'Enfant,  1.  iv.  c.  0.]  t  1  John  ii.  20. 

J  L'Enfant,  p.  .506.  Vol.  i.  [1.  iv.  c.  28.] 
§   [Hist,  ct  Mon.  J.  Huss,  atquo  Hioron.  Tragens.  lom.  1.  p.  98.] 
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have  also  unmercifully  imprisoned,  and  perhaps  already  put 
to  death,  Jerome  of  rrague,  a  man  of  most  profound  learn- 
ing and  copious  eloquence.  Him  also  ye  have  condemned 
unconvicted.  Notwithstanding  all  that  hath  passed,  we 
are  resolved  to  sacrifice  our  lives  for  the  defence  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  of  his  faithful  preachers."  This 
letter  was  unanimously  approved  in  an  assembly  of  Bohe- 
mian lords,  held  at  Prague.* 

John  de  Trocznow,  chamberlain  to  Wenceslaus,  king  of 
Bohemia,  known  by  the  name  of  Zisca,  or  the  one-eyed, 
was  one  of  the  Bohemian  noblemen  who  highly  resented 
the  base  conduct  of  the  council.  Wenceslaus  asked  him 
one  day  what  he  was  musing  upon,  "  I  was  thinking,"  said 
he,  "  on  the  affront  offered  to  our  kingdom  by  the  death 
of  John  Huss."  It  is  out  of  your  power  or  mine  to  re- 
venge it,'*  said  the  king ;  "  but  if  you  know  which  way  to 
do  it,  exert  yourself."  From  that  time  Zisca  meditated 
those  military  projects,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so 
famous  in  history. 

The  council,  startled  at  the  expostulations  of  the  Bohe- 
mian lords,  yet  being  still  determined  to  maintain  their 
own  unjust  authority  ;  at  length,  partly  by  pro-  jeromc  re- 
mises, and  partly  by  threatenings,  induced  Je-  *™*^^ 
rome  of  Prague  to  retract  his  sentiments.  To  carry  this 
pointy  they  appear  to  have  used  their  utmost  efforts  :  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  their  motives.  They 
were  anxious  to  avoid  the  infamy  which  would  unavoida- 
bly be  connected  with  their  execution  of  another  great 
and  good  man.  Jerome's  retractation  was  at  first  ambigu- 
ous and  equivocal,  afterwards  explicit  and  circumstantial. 
He  anathematized  the  articles  both  of  Wickliff  and  of 
Huss,  and  declared  that  he  believed  every  thing  which  the 
council  believed.  He  even  added,  that  if  in  future  any 
doctrine  should  escape  from  him  contrary  to  his  recanta- 
tion, he  would  submit  to  everlasting  punishment !  Thus 
was  disgraced  before  the  whole  world,  and  humbled  in  his 
own  eyes,  a  man  of  most  excellent  morals,  of  superior  parts, 
and  of  great  learning  and  fortitude.     Reader !  this  is  an 

•  [The  above  are  only  brief  extracts  from  this  letter,  but  the  original  is 
given  in  the  Hist,  et  Mon.  torn.  i.  p.  98.  and  in  the  Fasciculus  i-erum  ex- 
petend.  Vol.  ii.  p.  GOB,  and  it  is  translated  by  Foxe,  Vol.  iii.  p.  529.  J 
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event,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  human  imbecility.  Con- 
nder  diligently  the  instruction  it  afibrds..  The  powtf  and 
the  mercy  of  God,  in  owning  his  fidlen  servant,  and  ia 
afterwaotu  restoring  and  supportmg  him,  were  magnified, 
in  this  instance,  in  a  very  striking  manner. 

Jerome,  notwithstanding  his  retractation,  was  remanded 
to  prison,  where,  however,  we  find  he  was  allowed  a  little 
more  liberty  than  before.* 

The  council,  during  these  transactions,  made  a  constant 
parade  of  reforming  uxe  Church.     On  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, sermons  were  preached  on  that  subject  from  time  to 
time.     One  preacher  said,  ^^  When  a  prelate  is  consecrat- 
ed, they  ask  him,  if  he  knows  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment.    Most  of  them,  I  will  venture  to  say,  cannot  affirm 
this  with  a  safe  conscience."  t     T^^  ^s^une  preacher  in- 
veighed, in  general,  with  great  vehemence  against  the  vices 
of  ue  clergy,  which  he  might  do  with  litde  danger  to  Ids 
own  person,  and  with  as  little  probability  of  profiting  his 
audience,  because  he  always  took  care  at  the  same  time  to 
assert  the  unlimited  power  of  the  pope.     Other  sermoiu^ 
to  the  same  purport,  were  preached,  in  which  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  clergy  was  so  keenly  reproved,  that  we  cannot 
but  conclude  that  their  manners  must  have  been  at  that 
time  licentious  beyond  measure.     Dr.  Abendon  of  Oxfind, 
particularly  exhorted  bishops  and  other  superior  clergymen 
to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  rather 
than  to  the  litigious  and  lucrative  science  of  the  canon  law. 
He  inveighed  against  the  non-residence  and  the  simony  of 
the  prelates,  j:    The  council  by  their  silence  could  bear  to 
give  a  sanction  to  these  exhortations,  though  they  had  just 
before  condemned  to  the  flames  a  pastor,  who  had  beeo 
singularly  exempt  from  all  these  vices.     There  were  abo 
those,  who,  not  content  with  the  unhappy  retractation  of 
Jerome,  insisted  upon  his  being  tried  a  second  time ;  and 
Grerson  himself,  with  his  usual  zeal  against  heresy,  was  not 
ashamed  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  in  promoting  this  molt 
iniquitous  measure. 

The  council  actually  proceeded  to  examine  Jerome  agaia 

•  L'Enfont,  p.  613.  Vol.  i.  [1.  iv.  c.  29,  31,  and  7.  and  Vera  Nanai.  de 
Supplio.  Hieron.  PragensiB.  p.  232.1  f  L'Enfant,  1.  ir.  c.  30. 

J  [Id.l.iv.c.36.] 
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upon  the  articles  fonnerly  exhibited  against  him,  and  also 
upon  fresh  articles,  collected  in  Bohemia  by  certain  Car- 
melite friars,  and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  forward. 
The  prisoner  reftised  to  be  sworn,  because  they  denied 
him  the  liberty  of  defence.* 

Then  it  was  that  this  great  man,  whom  a  long  series  of 
afBiction  and  cruel  persecution,  and  above  aH,  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  late  prevarication,  had  brought  Theadmim- 
into  the  lowest  distress,  began  to  exhibit  that  bieipiritof 
strength  of  mind,  that  force  of  genius  and  elo-  •^®'°™®- 
quence,  and  that  integrity  and  fortitude,  which  will  be  the 
aidmiration  of  all  ages.  Uow  bitterly  he  had  repented,  and 
mourned  over  his  fall,  and  with  what  exercises  of  soul  he 
had  been  disciplined  in  secret,  the  intelligent  Christian 
may  easily  conceive,  though  we  have  no  particular  account 
on  record.  We  know,  indeed,  that  afrer  he  had  acted 
against  his  conscience,  he  retired  from  the  council  with  a 
heavy  heart.  His  chains  had  been  taken  from  him,  but 
the  load  was  transferred  from  his  body  to  his  mind ;  and 
the  caresses  of  those  about  him  served  only  to  mock  his 
sorrow.     The  anguish  of  his  own  reflections  rendered  his 

Erison  a  more  gloomy  solitude  than  he  had  ever  found  it 
efore.  Jerome,  however,  was  not  an  apostate;  and  the 
Grod  whom  he  served,  had  compassion  on  the  infirmities  of 
his  nature,  and  did  not  desert  him  in  his  humiliation.  No : 
He  made  his  latter  end  to  be  blessed  and  glorious. 

"  How  unjust  is  it,**  f  exclaimed  this  Christian  hero, 
"  that  ye  will  not  hear  me  I  Ye  have  confined  me  three 
hundred  and  forty  days  in  several  prisons,  where  I  have 
been  cramped  with  irons,  almost  poisoned  with  dirt  and 
stench,  and  pinched  with  the  want  of  all  necessaries. 
During  this  time  ye  always  gave  to  my  enemies  a  hearing, 
but  renised  to  hear  me  so  much  as  a  single  hour.  I  won- 
der not,  that  since  ye  have  indulged  them  with  so  long  and 
so  favourable  an  audience,  they  should  have  had  the  ad- 
dress to  persuade  you  I  am  a  heretic,  an  enemy  to  the 
faith,  a  persecutor  of  the  clergy,  and  a  villain.     Thus  pre- 

{'udiced,  ye  have  judged  me  unheard,  and  ye  still  reftise  to 
lear  me.     Remember,  however,  that  ye  are  but  men ;  and 

♦  [L'Enfant,  1.  iv.  c.  37,  and  76.  et  Vera  Narrat.  p.  233.] 
t  [Poggii  Florent.  Narrat.  de  obitu  Hieron.  Pragenuis.  p.  242.] 
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as  such  ye  are  fallible,  and  may  suffer  others  to  impose  on 
you.  It  is  said,  that  all  learning  and  all  wisdom  is  collect- 
ed in  this  council.  The  more  then  does  it  behove  you  to 
take  heed  that  ye  act  not  rashly,  lest  ye  should  be  found 
to  act  unjustly.  I  know  that  it  is  the  design  of  this  council 
to  inflict  sentence  of  death  upon  me.  But  when  all  is  done, 
I  am  an  object  of  small  importance,  who  must  die  sooner 
or  later.  Therefore  what  I  say  is  more  for  your  sakes 
than  my  own.  It  ill  becomes  the  wisdom  of  so  many  great 
men  to  pass  an  unjust  decree  against  me,  and  by  this  to 
establish  a  precedent  for  consequences  much  more  perni- 
cious than  my  death  can  be.  The  council  was  so  far 
moved  by  his  reasonings,  that  they  resolved,  after  he  had 
answered  to  the  articles,  to  grant  him  liberty  of  speech. 
All  the  articles  were  read  to  him,  one  after  another :  and 
his  answers  were  delivered  with  an  acuteness  and  dexterity, 
which  astonished  the  court.  When  he  was  upbraided  with 
the  grossest  calumnies,  he  stood  up,  with  extended  hands, 
and  in  a  sorrowful  tone  cried  out,  "  Which  way,  Fathers, 
shall  I  turn  ?  Whom  shall  I  call  upon  for  help,  or  to  bear 
witness  to  my  innocence  ?  Shall  I  make  my  address  to 
you?  But  my  persecutors  have  entirely  alienated  your 
minds  from  me,  by  saying  that  I  am  myself  a  persecutor  of 
my  judges.  If  ye  give  them  credit,  I  have  nothing  to  hope 
for."  *  But,  it  being  impossible  to  bring  the  affair  to  an 
The  court  issuc  at  that  time,  because  of  the  number  of  the 
adjourned,  accusatious,  the  court  was  adjourned  to  another 
day.t 

The  former  examination  took  place  on  May  23d,   1416, 

and  he  was  called  again  before  the  council,  according  to 

Further  ex-   adjoummeut,  on  the  26th  of  the  same   month. 

^rome*^°  °^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  remaining  articles  were  read  to 

A.D  1410,     him.     After  he  had  answered  all  the  charges. 

May  26.       owning  some,   denying  others,   and  clearing  up 

the  rest,  he  was  told,  that  though  he  had  been  convicted  of 

heresy  by  proofs  and  witnesses  most  unexceptionable,  yet 

they  gave  him  liberty  to  speak,   so  that  he  might  defend 

himself  or  retract :  only,   if  he  persisted  in  his  errors,  he 

must  expect  judgment  without  mercy. 

Jerome,  having  gained  this  liberty  of  speech,    though 

♦  [Poggii  Narrat.  p.  243.]  t  Page  696,  L*Enfant.  [1.  iv.  c.  75.] 
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with  much  difficulty  and  opposition^  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity.*  He  began  with  Eloquence 
invoking  the  grace  of  God  so  to  govern  his  heart  °^  Jerome. 
and  his  ups  that  he  might  advance  nothing  but  what  should 
conduce  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  "  I  am  not  ignorant," 
continued  he,  "  that  many  excellent  men  have  been  borne 
down  by  false  witnesses,  and  unjustly  condemned."  He 
proved  this  from  various  instances  adduced  both  fix)m  sacred 
and  profane  history.  "  Moses,"  said  he,  "  was  often  scan- 
dalized by  his  brethren  ;  Joseph  was  sold  through  envy ; 
and  afterwards  imprisoned  upon  false  reports.  Isaiah, 
Daniel,  and  almost  all  the  prophets,  were  unjustly  perse- 
cuted. And  was  not  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self, and  most  of  his  Apostles,  put  to  death  as  ungodly, 
seditious  persons  ?  In  other  books  as  well  as  the  Bible  we 
have  similar  instances.  Socrates  was  unjustly  condemned 
by  his  countrymen  ;  he  might  indeed  have  saved  his  life 
by  doing  violence  to  his  conscience,  but  he  preferred  death 
to  a  disingenuous  recantation.  Plato,  Anaxagoras,  Zeno, 
and  many  others,  were  maltreated  in  various  ways." — "  It 
is  a  shameftil  thing,"  continued  Jerome,  "  for  one  priest  to 
be  condemned  unjustly  by  another ;  but  the  height  of  ini- 
quity is,  when  this  is  done  by  a  council,  and  a  college  of 
priests."  He  gave  so  probable  an  account  of  the  reasons 
of  the  malice  of  his  adversaries,  that  for  some  moments  he 
seemed  to  have  convinced  his  judges.  "  I  came  here  of 
my  own  accord,"  said  he,  "  to  justify  myself,  which  a  man 
conscious  of  guilt  would  scarcely  have  done.  Those  who 
know  the  course  of  my  life  and  studies,  know  that  my  time 
has  been  spent  in  exercises  and  works  of  a  very  different 
tendency  from  any  thing  wicked  or  heretical.  As  to  my 
sentiments,  the  most  learned  men  of  all  times  have  had 
different  opinions  concerning  religion  ;  they  disputed  about 
it,  not  to  combat  the  truth,  but  to  illustrate  it.  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  his  contemporary  St.  Jerome,  were  not  always 
of  the  same  opinion,  yet  were  not  on  that  account  accused 
of  heresy.  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  my  sentiments, 
because  1  am  not  conscious  of  maintaining  any  error ;  nor 
shall  I  retract,  because  it  becomes  not  me  to  retract  the 
false  accusations  of  my  enemies."     He  then  extolled  John 

*  [Poggii  Narrat.  p.  244.] 
VOL.  III.  2  C 
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Huss,  vindicated  the  innocence  of  that  holy  martyr,  and 
declared  that  he  was  ready  to  suffer  after  his  example. 
"  This  pastor/*  said  he,  "  by  finding  fault  with  the  abuses 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  pride  of  the  prelates,  did  not  act 
against  the  church  of  God."  He  declared  that  he  hoped 
one  day  to  see  his  accusers,  and  to  call  them  to  judgment 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Sovereign  Judge  of  the  world. 
He  accused  the  council  of  an  act  of  high  injustice  in  try- 
ing him  a  second  time  on  the  same  indictment,  and  declared 
that  he  should  never  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  new 
commissioners,  but  should  look  on  them  as  judges  *  sitting 
in  the  chair  of  pestilence.  "  I  canie,"  said  he,  "  to  Con- 
stance to  defend  John  Huss,  because  I  had  advised  him  to 
go  thither,  and  had  promised  to  come  to  his  assistance,  in 
case  he  should  be  oppressed.  Nor  am  I  ashamed  here  to 
make  public  confession  of  my  own  cowardice.  I  confess, 
and  tremble  while  I  think  of  it,  that  through  fear  of  pu- 
nishment by  fire,  I  basely  consented  against  my  conscience 
to  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  Wickliff  and  Huss." 
He  then  declared  that  he  disowned  his  recantation,  as  the 
greatest  crime  of  which  he  had  ever  been  guilty ;  and  that 
ne  was  determined  to  his  last  breath  to  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  two  men,  which  were  as  sound  and  pure  as 
their  lives  were  holy  and  blameless.  He  excepted  indeed 
WickUff's  opinion  of  the  sacrament,  and  declared  his  agree- 
ment with  the  Boman  church  in  the  article  of  transubstan- 
tiation.  Having  concluded  his  speech,  he  was  carried  back 
to  prison,  and  was  there  visited  by  several  persons,  who 
hoped  to  reclaim  him,  but  in  vain. 

On  May  30th,t  Jerome  being  brought  again  before  the 
council,  the  bishop  of  Lodi  preached  a  sermon  from  these 
The  bi«ho    ^ords,  "  He  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief 
of  Lodi      and  hardness  of  heart."  J     He  exhorted  the  pri- 
preac  es.     g^j^^j.  ^^^  ^^  show  himsclf  incorrigible,  as  he  had 
hitherto  done.     He  paid  some  tribute  of  praise  to  his  ex- 
traordinary abilities,  and  at  the  same  time  extolled  the 
lenity  and  generosity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by 
the  council.     The  reader,  now  in  possession  of  the  facts, 
might  smile  at  this  gross  flattery,  if  the  subject  were  less 

*  Page  583,  L'Enfant,  1.  iv.  c.  82.]  f  [Id.  1.  iv.  c.  84.] 

X  Mark  xvi.  14. 
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grave  and  less  affecting.  Jerome,  raising  himself  on  a 
bench,  undertook  to  confiite  the  preacher.  He  declared 
again,  that  he  had  done  nothing  in  his,  whole  life,  of  which 
he  so  bitterly  repented,  as  his  recantation  ;  that  he  revoked 
it  from  his  very  soul,  as  also  the  letter  which  he  had  been 
induced  to  write  on  that  subject  to  the  Bohemians ;  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  the  meanest  falsehood  by  making  that 
recantation ;  and  that  he  esteemed  John  Huss  a  holy  man. 
At  the  same  time  he  declared,  that  he  knew  no  heresy  to 
which  Huss  was  attached,  unless  they  should  call  by  that 
name  his  open  disapprobation  of  the  vices  of  the  clergy ; 
and  that  if  after  this  declaration  credit  should  still  be  given 
to  the  false  witness  borne  against  him,  he  should  consider 
the  fathers  of  the  council  themselves  as  unworthy  of  all 
beUef.  "  This  pious  man,"  said  Jerome,  alluding  to  John 
Huss,  "  could  not  bear  to  see  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
which  were  principally  designed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  and  for  works  of  liberaUty,  spent  in  debauchery  with 
women,  in  feasts,  hounds,  furniture,  gaudy  apparel,  and 
other  expenses,  unworthy  of  Christianity."  * 

The  nrmness,  eloquence,  and  zeal  of  Jerom,  sensibly  af- 
fected the  council.  They  proposed  to  him  once  more  to 
retract.  But  he  replied,  "  Ye  have  determined  to  con- 
demn me  unjustly  ;  but  after  my  death  I  shall  leave  a  sting 
in  your  consciences,  and  a  worm  that  shall  never  die.  1 
appeal  to  the  Sovereign  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  in  whose 
presence  ye  must  appear  to  answer  me."  f  After  jerome  con- 
sentence  had  been  pronounced  against  him,  he  ^emned; 
was  deUvered  to  the  secular  power.  He  was  treated  with 
scorn  and  insult,  similar  to  that  which  his  friend  Huss  had 
experienced.  He  put  the  mitre  with  his  o^n  hands  on  his 
head,|  saying  that  he  was  glad  to  wear  it  for  the  sake  of 
Him,  who  was  crowned  with  one  of  thorns.  As  he  went 
to  execution,  he  sung  the  Apostles'  creed,  and  the  hymns  of 
the  church,  with  a  loud  voice  and  cheerful  countenance. 
He  kneeled  at  the  stake,  and  prayed.     Being  then  bound, 

*  [Poggii  Narrat.  p.  246.] 
t  [The  original  is  '  at  ego  post  meum  obitum  vestris  conscientiis  aculeos 
et  scnipnlos  relinquo  atque  appello  ad  celsissimum  simul  et  s(;^uissiinum 
Judicem  Deum  omnipotentem  ut  coram  eo  centum  annls  elapsis  respon- 
deatis  mihi.' — Vera  Narrat.  p.  238J 

;  L'Enfant,  Vol.  i.  p.  591.  [1.  iv.  c.  85.  Vera  Narrat.  p.  239.] 
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he  raised  bis  voice,  and  sung  a  paschal  hymn 
then  much  in  vogue  in  the  church.* 

Hail !  happy  day,  and  erer  be  adored. 

When  hell  was  conquered  by  great  heaven's  Lord, 

The  executioner  approaching  to  the  pile  behind  his 
back,  lest  Jerome  should  see  him,  "  Come  forward,"  said 
the  martyr  to  him,  "  and  put  fire  to  it  before  my  face."  t 
He  continued  alive  in  the  flames  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour. 
And  there  is  the  most  unanimous  testimony  given  by  all 
writers,  Hussite  and  Roman-catholic,  to  the  heroic  courage 
and  fortitude  with  which  he  sustained  the  torment.  When 
he  was  much  scorched  with  the  fury  of  the  fire,  and  almost 
smothered  in  its  flame,  he  was.heard  to  cry  out,  "  O  Lord 
God,  have  mercy  on  me  !  have  mercy  on  me !  "  And  a 
little  afterward,  "  Thou  knowest  how  I  have  loved  thy 
truth."  By  and  by,  the  wind  parted  the  flames,  and  ex- 
hibited his  body  full  of  large  blisters,  a  dreadful  spectacle 
to  the  beholders  ;  yet  even  then  his  lips  are  said  to  have 
continued  still  moving,  as  if  his  mind  was  actuated  by  in- 
tense devotion.} 

Poggius,  a  celebrated  Florentine,  who  had  been  the  secre- 
tary of  John  XXni.  and  was  present  at  these  scenes,  has 
Testimony  left  the  most  uucquivocal  testimony  to  the  abili- 
of  Poggius.  |.jgg^  fortitude,  and  eloquence  of  Jerome.  I  have 
already  given  the  most  material  historical  facts  which  he 
mentions. 

"  I  confess,"  says  this  writer,  "  I  never  knew  the  art  of 
speaking  carried  so  near  the  model  of  ancient  eloquence. 
It  was  amazing  to  hear  with  what  force  of  expression, 
fluency  of  language,  and  excellent  reasoning,  he  answered 
his  adversaries ;  nor  was  I  less  struck  with  the  gracefulness 
of  his  manner,  the  dignity  of  his  action,  and  the  firmness 
and  constancy  of  his  whole  behaviour.  It  grieved  me  to 
think  so  great  a  man  was  labouring  under  so  atrocious  an 
accusation.  Whether  this  accusation  be  just  or  not,  God 
knows :  I  make  no  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  case  ;  I 
submit  to  those  who  know  more  of  it  than  I  do. 

"  The  assembly,"  continues  Poggius,  "was  very  unruly 

*  Salve,  festa  dies,  toto  venerabilis  aevo, 
Qua  Deus  infemum  vicit,  ct  astra  teuens. 
t  L'Enfant,  Vol.  i.  p.  599.  [1.  iv.  c.  86.  Poggii  Narrat.  p.  249.] 
J  Vera  Narrat.  p.  240.  Foxe,  Vol.  iii.  p.  625.] 
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and  indecent ;  yet  it  is  incredible  with  what  acuteness  the 
prisoner  answered^  and  with  what  surprising  dexterity  he 
warded  ofF  every  stroke  of  his  adversaries.  Nothing 
escaped  him  :  his  whole  behaviour  was  truly  great  and 
pious. 

"  He  took  great  pains  to  show  that  very  little  credit  was 
due  to  the  witnesses  produced  against  him.  He  laid  open 
the  sources  of  their  hatred  to  him  ;  and  in  that  way  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  He  la- 
mented the  cruel  and  unjust  death  of  that  holy  man  John 
Huss,  and  said  he  was  armed  with  a  full  resolution  to  follow 
the  steps  of  that  blessed  martyr. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  hear  this  pathetic  orator  without 
emotion.  Every  ear  was  captivated,  and  every  heart 
touched.  Throughout  his  whole  oration  he  showed  a 
most  amazing  strength  of  memory.  He  had  been  confined 
almost  a  year  in  a  dungeon,  the  severity  of  which  usage  he 
complained  of,  but  in  the  language  of  a  great  and  good 
man.  In  this  horrid  place  he  was  deprived  of  books  and 
paper,  yet  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  constant  anxiety  of 
nis  mind,  he  was  no  more  at  a  loss  for  proper  authorities 
and  quotations,  than  if  he  had  spent  the  intermediate  time 
at  leisure  in  his  study. 

*•  His  voice  was  sweet  and  fall,  and  his  action  every 
way  proper  either  to  express  indignation,  or  to  raise  pity ; 
but  he  nutde  no  affected  appUcation  to  the  passions.  Firm 
and  intrepid,  he  Btood  before  the  council,  collected  in  him- 
self, and  not  only  contemning,  but  seeming  desirous  of  death. 
The  greatest  character  in  ancient  story  could  not  possibly 
have  exceeded  him.  If  there  be  any  justice  in  history, 
this  man  will  be  admired  by  all  posterity.  I  call  him  a 
prodigious  man,  and  the  epithet  is  not  extravagant.  I  was 
an  eye-witness  of  his  whole  behaviour,  and  could  easily  be 
more  prolix  on  a  subject  so  copious."  * 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  this  ingenuous  papist  to  an 
adversary.  His  friend  Aretin,t  to  whom  he  wrote  the 
letter  of  which  the  above  is  an  extract,  was  much  less  can- 
did. "  You  attribute,**  says  he,  "  to  this  man  more  than 
I  could  wish.    You  ought  at  least  to  write  more  cautiously 

•  Letter  of  Poggius  to  Aretin.  [this  translation  of  parts  of  Poggius 
letter  is  not  always  close,  though  the  sense  is  not  departed  from.] 
t  [Ep.  L.  Aretin.  ad  Poggium.J 
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of  these  things."  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  Poggius 
would  prob«u)ly  have  written  more  cautiously,  had  he 
written  a  few  days  afterward.  But  his  letter  is  dated  on 
the  very  day  of  Jerome's  execution.  It  came  warm  from 
the  writer's  heart,  and  proves  suflSciently  what  he  thought 
of  the  council  of  Constance  and  their  proceedings. 

Notwithstanding  this  valuable  memoir,  I  could  wish  to 
have  been  enabled  to  give  a  more  edifying  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Jerome :  but  in  this  point  the  materials  of 
history  are  defective.  We  must  ever  expect  that  writers 
will  record  what  they  esteem  important,  and  pass  over  what 
they  conceive  is  better  buried  in  oblivion.  Unless,  there- 
fore, they  have  some  taste  for  evangelical  principles,  and 
evangeUcal  practice,  they  will  take  no  notice  of  many 
things,  which  to  them  appear  bordering  upon  fanaticism  or 
enthusiasm.  In  the  instance  before  us,  indeed,  it  is  very 
probable  that  Jerome  himself  had  no  very  accurate  or  sys- 
tematical acquaintance  with  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  The 
knowledge,  however,  which  he  had,  doubtless  respected  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  his  spirit  and  con- 
stancy in  suffering,  his  dependence  on  the  grace  of  Christ, 
his  joyftd  expectation  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  and  his 
humble  confession  of  sinfulness  and  unworthiness,  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  him  from  the  stoic  philosopher,  or  the 
mere  moralist,  who,  whatever  portion  he  may  have  of  the 
first  of  these  qualities,  is  totally  void  of  all  the  rest.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  Poggius  observes,  in  the  same  letter,  that 
"  Jerome  met  his  fate  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and  with 

MORE  THAN  STOICAL  COUStaUCy."  * 

Let  the  reader  now  compare  the  caution  and  candour 
of  Poggius  the  Florentine,  with  the  infatuated  bigotry  of 
Theodoric  Vrie,  a  monk,  who  flourished  at  the  same  time. 
His  report  of  Jerome's  execution  is,  "  That  holding  the 
crown  that  was  given  him,  a  crown  of  dishonour,  abomina- 
tion, and  turpitude,  he  uttered  these  words ;  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  my  God,  was  crowned  for  my  sake  with  a 
crown  of  thorns,  and  I  will  gladly  wear  this  crown  for 
his  glory.  After  having  said  this,  Ihe  kneeled  down  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  risino^  up,  he  sung  the  creed  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.     Thus  did  the  wretched  man 

*'  [Poggii  Narrat.  i>.  218.] 
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excite  the  compassion  of  all  that  saw  him  go  along  in  that 
miserable  condition,  without  taking  any  compassion  of 
himself.  Then  being  led  to  the  stake,  he  was  stripped  of 
his  clothes,  and  bound  to  it ;  and  there,  being  all  naked, 
in  the  midst  of  the  scorching  flames,  he  sung  those  words ; 
O  Lord^  into  thy  hands  I  resign  my  spirit ;  and  just  as 
he  was  saying.  Thou  hast  redeemed  uSj  he  was  suflbcated 
by  the  flame  and  the  smoke,  and  gave  up  his  wretched  soul. 
Thus  did  this  heretical  miscreant  resign  his  miserable  spirit 
to  be  burnt  everlastingly  in  the  bottomless  pit." — Vid.  M. 
Von  der  Hardt.  tom.  i. 

Learned  men  of  a  speculative  turn,  and  of  the  most  im- 
partial and  dispassionate  temper,  have  been  puzzled  to  ac- 
count for  the  treatment  these  good  men  met  with  from  the 
council  of  Constance.  Jerome  sufiered  as  an  associate  and 
supporter  of  Huss ;  and  in  regard  to  the  latter,  the  sen- 
tence of  the  council  is  express,  that  he  was  a  notorious, 
scandalous,  obstinate,  incorrigible  heretic.  L'Enfant,  afler 
a  most  careftd  and  judicious  review  of  all  the  circumstances 
relative  to  this  sentence,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
accusers  failed  in  making  out  their  charges,  and  that  the 
council  therefore  were  not  justified  in  passing  so  severe 
and  cruel  a  sentence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  Huss 
and  Jerome  were  victims  to  the  rage  and  injustice  of  their 
unrelenting  enemies.  But  still,  in  public  transactions, 
even  the  most  abandoned  of  mankind  do  not  usually  lay 
aside  all  regard  to  principles  or  to  the  judgment  of  others. 

Several  motives,  not  openly  avowed  by  the  council,  have 
been  supposed  to  influence  their  minds  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  John  Huss : 

1 .  He  always  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  condemnation 
of  Wickliff ;  and,  on  many  occasions,  he  had  spoken  of  him 
as  of  a  holy  man.  And  though  he  did  not  agree  with  the 
English  reformer  respecting  the  eucharist,  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  thorougn  Wicklifllte  in  all  those  matters  which 
related  to  the  prevaihng  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  power. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  obnoxious  he  must 
have  been  to  corrupt  pontiffs  and  cardinals ;  and  in  general, 
to  ambitious  and  domineering  dignitaries  of  the  established 
hierarchy.     L'Enfant  *  speaks  out,    when   he  says,    "  the 

*  [Liv.  iii.  c.  67.] 
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SOUNDEST  part  of  the  council  of  Constance  were  not  mate- 
rially different  from  so  many  Wickliffites  and  Hussites." 
The  sound  part,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  but  a 
small  part  of  the  whole ;  and  every  one  must  see  that  by 
&r  the  greater  part  of  that  assembly  would  concur  in 
thinking  it  high  time  to  silence  a  man  who  was  continually 
exclaiming  against  the  t\Tanny  and  irregularities  of  the 

2.  John  Huss,  by  his  sermons,  his  writings,  and  his  con- 
versation, had  CERTAINLY  Contributed  to  render  the  clergy 
of  Bohemia  odious  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  The  bishops,  therefore,  together  with  the  sacer- 
dotal and  monastic  orders,  were  sensible  that  their  honours 
and  advantages,  their  credit  and  authority,  would  be  in  the 
greatest  danger,  if  this  zealous  Beformer  should  be  allowed 
to  return  into  his  own  country,  and  declaim  with  his  usual 
freedom.  The  true  cause  of  the  commotions  which  ex- 
isted in  Bohemia,  is  allowed  by  all  the  authors  of  that  time, 
without  a  single  exception,  to  have  been  the  scandalous  con- 
duct of  the  popes,  the  subversion  of  discipline,  and  the  en- 
tire corruption  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  state.  A  com- 
plete reformation,  therefore,  was  the  only  adequate  remedy. 
but  this,  as  the  event  proved,  was  not  to  be  expected  from 
a  corrupt  hierarchy.  It  was  far  more  probable  that  the 
indignant  interested  ecclesiastics  should  unite  to  accom- 
plish the  ruin  of  the  man  who  exposed  their  ambition, 
tyranny,  and  avarice.  For  this  very  purpose,  we  are  told, 
the  wicked  clergy  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  especially 
the  bishops  and  abbots,  combined  together ;  and  even  con- 
tributed sums  of  money  to  be  employed  in  procuring  the 
condemnation  and  death  of  Huss ;  and  all  this,  because 
they  could  not  bear  his  faithful  honest  advice  and  admoni- 
tion, and  because  he  detected  their  abominable  pride, 
simony,  avarice,  and  debauchery.* 

3.  That  some  persons  of  the  greatest  weight  in  the 
council  were  actually  influenced  by  these  motives,  is  not  a 
matter  of  mere  conjecture.  L'Enfant  has  given  us  the 
very  words,  in  I^tin,  spoken  by  the  Emperor  to  the  council. 


♦  L'Enfant.— Mosheim.— [Cent.  l.n.  P.  2.  c.2.  s.  7.  Note  a.]Diar.  Uuseit. 
[p.  135.] 
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after  the  examination  of  Huss.*  The  translation  of  them 
is  as  follows : 

"  You  have  heard  the  articles  laid  to  the  charge  of  John 
Huss.  They  are  grievous,  numerous,  and  proved  not  only 
by  credible  witnesses,  but  by  his  own  con^ssion.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  not  a  single  one  among  them  which  does 
not  call  for  the  punishment  of  fire.  If  therefore  he  do  not 
retract  all,  I  am  for  having  him  burnt.  And  even  though 
he  should  obey  the  council,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  he  shomd 
be  forbid  to  preach,  and  instruct,  or  ever  to  set  foot  again 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  For  if  he  be  suflFered  to 
preach,  and  especially  in  Bohemia,  where  he  has  a  strong 
party,  he  will  not  fail  to  return  to  his  natural  bent,  and 
even  to  sow  new  errors  worse  than  the  former.  Moreover, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  condemnation  of  his  errors  in 
Bohemia  ought  to  be  sent  to  my  brother  the  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, to  Poland,  and  to  other  countries  where  this  doc- 
trine prevails,  with  orders  to  cause  all  those  who  shall  con- 
tinue to  believe  and  teach  it,  to  be  punished  by  the  eccle- 
siastical authority,  and  by  the  secular  arm  jointly.  There 
is  no  remedy  for  this  evil,  but  by  thus  cutting  the  branches 
as  well  as  puUing  up  the  root.  Moreover,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  bishops  and  other  prelates,  who  have 
laboured  here  for  the  extirpation  of  this  heresy,  be  recom- 
mended by  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  council  to  their 
sovereigns.  Lastly,  says  the  Emperor,  if  there  are  any  of 
John  Huss's  friends  here  at  Constance,  they  ought  to  be 
restrained  with  all  due  severity,  but  especially  his  disciple 
Jerome."  Whereupon,  some  said,  that  Jerome  of  Prague 
might  perhaps  be  brought  to  reason  by  the  punishment  of 
his  Master.! 

This  lays  open  the  true  reason  of  that  treatment,  p.  372, 
which  Huss  was  to  have  experienced  in  case  he  had  re- 
tracted. The  council  dreaded  his  return  to  Bohemia. 
Even  in  the  iniquitous  sentence  which  they  passed  against 
him,  they  had  the  incautious  effrontery  to  declare  John 
Huss  not  a  true  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  exposition  of  holy  doctors,  but  rather  one  who 


[L'Enfant,  1.  iii.  c.  12.  Vita  ct  Mors  J.  Huss,  p.  191,  2.] 
t  [L'Enfant,  1.  iii.  c.  12.] 
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in  his  public  discourses  seduced  the  Christian  people  of 
Bohemia  by  his  compilations  from  the  scriptures.* 

4.  It  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  in  those  days  the  dis- 
putes concerning  the  most  abstract  metaphysical  subtilties 
were  carried  to  such  a  height  by  the  contending  parties, 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  bitterness  and  animosity.  Huss 
was  attached  to  the  party  of  the  Bealists,  as  they  were 
then  called ;  and  opposed  with  great  warmth  his  adversa- 
ries the  Nominalists.  This  circumstance  is  supposed  to 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  unhappy  fate  of  this 
pious  Bohemian.  For  the  tribunal  at  Constance  was 
principally  composed  of  Nominalists,  with  the  famous  John 
Grerson  at  their  head,  who  was  the  zealous  patron  of  the 
faction,  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  Huss.  In  the  report 
which  the  popish  writers  sent  to  the  king  of  France,  re- 
specting the  transactions  at  Constance,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing passage  ;  "  God  raised  up  the  Catholic  doctors  Peter 
AUyaco  and  John  Gerson,  and  many  other  learned 
Nominalists,  who  disputed,  during  forty  days  at  the 
council  of  Constance,  with  the  heretics  Jerome  and  John 
Huss,  and  vanquished  them.**  f 

Happy  would  it  have  been  if  these  opposite  sects  of 
philosophers  had  confined  themselves  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  argument,  or  even  of  mutual  invectives ;  but 
they  were  accustomed  to  accuse  each  other  of  heresy  and 
impiety,  and  had  constantly  recourse  to  penal  laws  and 
corporal  punishments.  Thus  the  leading  Nominalists  at 
Constance  looked  on  themselves  as  personally  offended 
with  Huss,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
the  death  of  their  powerful  adversary.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  1479,  the  Realists  had  suflScient  weight  and  influence 
to  procure  the  condemnation  of  John  de  Wesalia,  a  Nomin- 
alist, of  whose  sufferings  we  [shall  hereafter]  give  a  brief 
account.J 

It  is  needless  to  detain  the  reader  with  a  minute  detail 
of  the  distinctions  between  the  Realists  and  Nominalists. 
Their  principal  point  of  contention  seems  to  have  been, 
the   existence   or   non-existence  of  abstract  or  universal 

*  Vid.  Fascicul.  rer.  Sententia  defin.  contra  Huss.  p.  302. 

t  Baluz.  Misccll.  torn.  4.  p.  534.  [ap.  Mosheira.] 

:;:  See  pages  418,  410. 
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ideas.  Strange  infatuation  !  That  a  diflference  of  opinion 
on  such  abstruse  and  obscure  subjects  as  these  should  ever 
have  been  supposed  to  amount  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  to  a  mortal  offence  against  God,  the  Christian 
religion^  justice,  and  the  commonwealth.  "  Can  this  blind- 
ness proceed  from  any  other  cause  than  the  influence  of 
Satan,  who  diverts  us  from  good  things,  and  makes  us 
apply  to  vain  speculations,  which  neither  inspire  us  with 
devotion  towards  God,  nor  with  love  and  charity  towards 
our  neighbour."  Such  is  the  fine  reflection  of  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  Examination  of  John  de  Wesalia.  * 

The  angry  disputations  of  these  discordant  sects  con- 
tinued till  the  appearance  of  Luther,  who,  by  introducing 
more  important  subjects,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  mutu^ 
wranglings  of  the  scholastic  divines. 

There  is  a  tradition,t  that  John  Huss,  alluding  to  his 
own  name,  which  signifies  a  Goose,  predicted  beibre  his 
judges,  the  Eeformation  by  Luther,  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Tnis  day  ye  roast  a  goose  ;  but  a  hundred  years  hence  a 
white  swan  will  come,  which  ye  will  never  be  able  to  put 
to  death.**  This  pretended  prophecy,  like  many  others, 
was  probably  made  after  the  event. 

L£nfant  mentions  several  medals  which  appear  to  have 
been  struck  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  virtues 
of  Huss.  Two  were  preserved  at  Magdeburg,  which  have 
on  one  side  the  image  of  John  Huss,  with  his  beard  and 
mitre,  with  a  book  in  his  right  hand,  which  Luther,  in  a 

Eriest's  habit,  bare-headed  and  clasping  the  Bible  with  both 
ands,  looks  on  with  pleasure.  A  third  was  in  the  private 
cabinet  of  a  German  Count.  On  one  side  it  represents 
Huss,  with  these  words.  Sola  Deo  acceptos  nos  facit  esse 
fides — Faith  alone  renders  us  acceptable  to  God  ;  and  on 
the  other  side  Luther,  with  these  words,  Pestis  eram, 
vivus ;  moriens  ero  mors  tua.  Papa — I  was  a  plague  to 
thee,  O  Pope,  whilst  living,  and  will  be  thy  death  when  I 
die. 

The  encomium  passed  by  the  same  very  impartial  his- 
torian, on  the  private  letters  of  Huss,  is  well  worthy  of 
notice :  "  There  is  not  a  papist  nor  a  protestant,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  not  a  Turk,  nor  a  pagan,  who,  notwith- 

•  Faecicul.  rer.  exp.  [Vol.  i.  p.  333.]  t  [L'Enfant,  1.  iii.  c.  58.] 
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standing  the  hasty  expressions  dropped  now  and  then  in 
his  letters,  does  not  admire  them  for  the  dignity  and  piety 
of  his  sentiments,  the  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  his 
charity  towards  his  enemies,  his  affection  and  fidelity  to  his 
friends,  his  gratitude  to  his  benefactors  and  above  all  his 
constancy  of  mind,  accompanied  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinaiy  modesty  and  humility."  * 

After  all,  a  very  learned  and  profound  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian admits  that  there  did  appear  in  the  conduct  of 
Huss,  ONE  MARK  OF  HERESY,  which,  Rccording  to  the 
maxims  of  the  age,  might  expose  him  to  condemnation 
with  some  appearance  of  justice ;  namely,  his  inflexible 
OBSTINACY  ;  which  the  (Jhurch  of  Rome  always  considered 
as  a  grievous  heresy,  even  in  those  whose  errors  were  of 
little  moment.t  Huss  refused  to  abjure  his  errors ;  and 
in  so  doing,  he  resisted  that  council  which  was  supposed  to 
represent  the  catholic  church.  Moreover,  he  intimated 
with  sufficient  plainness  that  the  church  was  fallible.  All 
this  was  certainly  highly  criminal  and  intolerably  heretical. 
For  it  became  a  dutiful  son  of  the  church  to  submit,  with- 
out any  exception,  his  own  judgment  to  the  judgment  of 
his  holy  mother,  and  to  believe  firmly  in  her  inlaUibility. 
The  Eoman  church  for  many  years  had  observed  the  rule 
of  Pliny  :  J  "In  case  of  obstinate  perseverance  I  ordered 
them  to  be  executed.  For  this  I  had  no  doubt,  that  a 
sullen  and  obstinate  inflexibility  called  for  the  vengeance  of 
the  magistrate."  The  discerning  reader  will  determine  for 
himself,  how  far  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  making  these  observa- 
tions, is  to  be  considered  as  speaking  ironically. 

Among  other  valuable  purposes,  to  which  the  council  of 

Constance  was  rendered  subservient  under  Divine  Provi- 

Generai  cor-  ^^^cc,  this  was  uot  of  the  Icast  importance,  that 

ruptionofthethe  wickcdness  of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  then 

lerarc  y.     prevalent  in  Europe,  was  demonstrated  before 

all  the  world.     All   the   knowledge   and   ability,   which 

Europe  could  aflFord,  was  collected  at  Constance ;  yet  the 

able  and  learned  fathers  of  this  council  were  so  far  fix)m 

reforming  the  evils  of  what  they  called  the  Church,   that 

*  [L'Enfant,  1.  iii.  c.  68.] 

t  Mosh.  Historia  Eccl.  p.  CIO.  Note  (a).  [Cent.  xv.  P.  2.  c.  2.] 

J  Sec  Vol.  i.  page  128,  of  this  History. 
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they  proved  it  to  te  Antichrist  more  certainly  than  ever. 
It  could  no  longer  be  said,  that  the  particular  character  of 
such  or  such  hopes  was  the  cause  of  the  crimes  of  the 
clergy ;  the  whole  of  the  then  clerical  establishment  con- 
curred in  support  of  iniquity. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  confession,  which, 
in  the  sennon  preached  at  Constance,  they  themselves  made 
of  the  extreme  wickedness  of  the  Church.  Another  re- 
markable instance  of  the  same  kind  occurred  on  Whitsun- 
day, the  seventh  of  June,  a  very  little  time  after  the  death 
of  Jerome.*  A  doctor  preached  a  sermon  from  these  words : 
"  They  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  Instead 
of  the  seven  gifts,"  says  the  preacher,  "  which  Grod 
CTanted  to  the  Apostles,  I  fear  that  the  devil  keeps  his 
Pentecost  in  the  hearts  of  most  of  the  clergy,  and  that  he 
has  inspired  them  with  the  seven  contrary  vices."  He  then 
gave  a  catalogue  of  those  vices. 

But  let  not  malicious  infidelity  exult  in  these  incontro- 
vertible proofs  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Church.  One 
of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  namely,  original 
sin,  or  the  native  depravity  of  man,  as  an  apostate  crea- 
ture, is  strongly  illustrated  by  the  general  wickedness  of 
merely  nominal  Christians.  In  the  Roman  Church  the 
real  Gospel  itself  was  then  neither  understood,  nor  preached, 
nor  valued.  Hence  the  natural  wickedness  of  mankind 
met  with  no  resistance :  even  the  papists  could  see  that 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  was  vicious  in  its  head  and 
members,  yet  they  trifled  respecting  sins  with  the  most 
scandalous  levity,  and  persecuted  to  death  those  very  per- 
sons, who  earnestly  opposed  the  corruption  of  the  times. 

All  this,  however,  aflFords  no  just  ground  of  triumph  to 
the  infidel.  The  mere  nominal  Christian  is,  in  a  scrip- 
tural sense,  an  unbeliever  as  well  as  himself;  and  while 
neither  of  these  characters  overcomes  the  world,  be- 
cause he  has  not  true  FAiTH,t  it  is  abundantly  evident, 
and  I  trust  it  has  appeared  so  from  the  course  of  this  his- 
tory, that  where  real  Christianity  is  understood  and  re- 
ceived, there  sincerity,  and  all  genuine  virtues,  do  actually 
thrive  and  adorn  the  Gospel. 

In  the  year  1417,  on  the  day  of  Epiphany,  a  sermon  :{; 

•  [L'Enfant,  1.  iv.  c.  94.1  t  1  John  v.  4,  5. 

t  [UEnfant,  1.  v.  c.  4.] 
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was  preached  in  full  council,  which  described  the  abi 
||  A  iennon    of  the  ChuFch  in  so  strong  a  manner,  that  if 

Y  thTwunclr  P'^^ftcher  had  intended  to  Justify  the  reformat 

r  on  the  day'  attempted  by  Huss  and  Jerome,  and  complc 

)  Kplphanv,    a  hundred  years  after  in  several  parts  of  Eur 

I'  ^-^^  ^^^^'  by  the  protestant  reformers,  he  could  not  h 

*J  added  much  to  the    vehemence  of  his   invectives.     *; 

H  clergy  were  by  him  taxed  with  pride  and  the  love  of  po^ 

f  with  the  bad  distribution  of  benefices,  the  mal-adminis 

if  tion  of  the  sacraments,   the  neglect  of  the  study  of 

^  Scriptures  and  of  the  preaching  of  the   Gospel,    and 

J;  injustice  of  their  ecclesiastical  decrees.     "  Abominati< 

y  cried  he,  **  appears  even  within  these  walls,  nor  are 

jl  without  instances  both  of  the  most  scandalous  passions, 

j'  the  basest  actions."     Could  a  preacher  have  been  permil 

^  with  impunity  to  draw  so  frightful  a  picture  in  the  fac 

)j  the   church  in  full  council,  if  it   had   not   been  con 

f«  in  the  extreme  ;  and  must  there  not  have  been  a  rad 

apostacy  from  the  real  faith  of  Christ,   where  such  fr 
were  suflFered  to  abound  ? 

In  this  year  the  followers  of  Huss,*  under  the  fam 
Zisca  and  Nicolas  de  Uussinetz,  began  to  exert  themse 
iiuMitoA  in  opposition  to  the  hierarchy,  but  certainh 
under  zi»ca.  r^  manner  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  geniu 
Christianity.  They  made  use  of  fire  and  sword  ;  and 
latter  of  these  leaders  is  said  f  to  have  collected  togel 
in  a  mountain,  which  was  afterwards  called  Tabor,J  fi 
thousand  Hussites,  to  have  arranged  them  in  compai 
and  administered  to  them  the  communion  in  both  kii 
This  last  point  of  ecclesiastical  regulation  seems  to  h 
been  the  predominant  article  of  the  faith  of  the  majo 
of  the  j)arty,  so  little  did  they  understand  the  nature 
the  Gospel !  It  was  indeed  the  great  defect  of  the  wl 
Bohemian  reformation,  that,  zealous  as  it  was  agmnst 
popish  abominations,  it  entered  not  with  energy  and  ] 
spicuity  into  the  genuine,  essential  doctrines  of  the  Grosj 
and  thus,  as  must  ever  be  the  case,  while  external  prac 
is  the  principal  object,   these  reformers  were   not   abL 

♦   [L'Knfant.  v.  5.  c.  22.]  f  Dubravius.  p.  G24. 

J  The  Hussites  erected  tents  in  the  mountain.  And  the  word  T 
means  tent  in  the  Bohemian  language.  The  mountain  Tabor  is  or 
few  miles  from  Prague. 
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improve,  in  any  considerable  degree,  that  very  practice  to 
which  they  directed  their  chief  attention.  Instead  of  lay- 
ing the  axe  to  the  root,  instead  of  expounding  the  doc- 
trines of  grace,  and  preaching  the  real  faith  of  Christ,  and 
patiently  suffering  persecution,  they  took  the  cause  into 
their  own  hands,  and  avenged  themselves  of  their  enemies 
by  the  sword.  Their  ill  success  in  their  issue,  compared 
with  the  decisive  victories  gained  over  popery  afterwards 
at  the  Eeformation,  by  those  who  preached  the  real  scrip- 
ture-doctrine of  justification  before  God,  and  who  allowed 
the  use  of  no  other  arms  against  popery  than  "  faith 
WHICH  woRKETH  BY  LOVE,"  givcs  US  a  salutary  lesson, 
how  upon  all  occasions,  in  this  earthly  scene  of  the  trial  of 
the  patience  and  resignation  of  the  righteous,  divine  truth 
ought  to  be  defended.  To  be  incited  by  a  zeal,  however 
flaming,  against  the  errors  and  evil  of  popery,  is  not  suf- 
ficient ;  it  behoves  the  Christian  champion  to  fight  with 
spiritual,  not  with  carnal  weapons,  to  regulate  his  zeal  by 
Christian  knowledge,  humility,  faith,  meekness,  and  pati- 
ence, and  to  aim  chiefly  at  the  purification  of  the  heart  by 
the  practical  use  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  But  in  these  things 
the  Hussites  were  poorly  furnished ;  and  they  miscarried, 
because  they  attempted  to  cleanse  the  outside  of  the 
CUP  AND  PLATTER,  before  they  had  cleansed  that  which 
WAS  within.* 

It  was  a  gloomy  season  of  the  church  when  the  majority 
of  those,  who  had  the  greatest  sincerity  in  religion,  made 
their  capital  object  to  be  a  t  sacramental  circumstance, 
though  certainly  scriptural  and  perfectly  well  founded. 
The  feet  is,  they  understood  very  little  of  the  native  de- 
pravity of  man,  on  which  the  use  and  necessity  of  the 
Grospel  depend.  A  gloomy  season  truly  I  when  two  men, 
of  talents  and  learning,  and  uncommonly  honest  and  up- 
right, lost  their  lives  for  the  support  of  a  good  conscience ; 
and  when  even  these,  who,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  died  in 
the  faith  of  Jesus,  possessed  little  clearness  of  understand- 
ing in  that  faith,  and  were  encumbered  with  so  much  rub- 
bish of  superstition  as  to  be  incapable  of  giving  clear  and 
effectual  instruction  to  their  followers  and  admirers.  And 
*  Matthew  xxiii.  26.  t  Communion  in  both  kinds. 
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further,  when  the  ^neral  mass  of  Christians^  even  all  the 
dignitaries  assembled  at  Constance,  could  do  no  more  than 
acRQOwledge  the  necessity  of  reformation,  while  many  of 
them  constantly  practised  the  foulest  abominations,  and 
were  ready  to  bum  in  the  flames  as  heretics  any  persons, 
whose  knowledge,  and  zeal,  and  morals,  and  conduct,  con- 
veyed, by  a  laudable  contrast,  a  censure  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples and  practice.  The  preciousness  of  real  gospel-hght, 
and  the  duty  of  cherishing  and  obejnng  it,  when  it  is  once 
understood,  was  never  more  strikingly  evinced. 

Whether  this  account  mav  be  thought  to  bear  too  hard 
upon  the  character  of  the  clergy  at  that  time  in  general, 
and  of  the  council  in  particular,  let  the  reader  judge  when 
he  has  attended  to  a  few  extracts  from  a  sermon  of  Bernard, 
a  French  abbot.  This  divine  told  the  council,  that,*  "  with 
very  few  exceptions,  they  were  an  assembly  of  Pharisees, 
who,  under  the  mask  o^  processions,  and  other  external 
acts  of  devotion,  made  a  farce  of  religion  and  the  church. 
I  am  sorry,"  proceeds  he,  "  to  say  it,  that  in  our  days  the 
catholic  faith  is  reduced  to  nothing ;  hope  is  turned  into  a 
rash  presumption,  and  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour 
is  quite  extmct.  Among  the  laity,  falsehood  beaj*8  the 
chief  sway  ;  and  avarice  ^predominates  among  the  clergy. 
Among  the  prelates  there  is  nothing  but  malice,  iniquity, 
&c.  At  the  pope's  court  there  is  no  sanctity  ;  law-suits 
and  quarrels  being  the  felicity  of  that  court,  and  impos- 
ture its  delight."  He  then  exhorted  them  to  make  a  real 
reformation,  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  to  choose  a  good 
pope.  This  zealous  preacher  saw  not  the  root  of  all  tnese 
evils,  namely,  the  lamentable  departure  from  Christian 
principles  ;  and,  like  many  other  declairaers  against  vice, 
he  knew  no  remedy  but  the  arguments  of  mere  moral  sua- 
sion and  external  discipline.  The  power  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,  in  purging  the  conscience  from  dead  works  to 
serve  the  living  God,  seems  to  have  been  generally  unknown 
at  that  time ;  and  till  men  are  brought  to  know  something 
of  their  own  native  depravity,  they  are  always  too  proud 
to  submit  to  the  righteousness  of  God.;); 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  beginning  of  the  intes- 
tine distractions  in  Bohemia.     These  proceeded  to  such  a 

•  [L'Kiifant.  v.  5.  c.  GO.]  t  Ileb.  ix.  14.  J  Rom.  x.  3. 
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length  as  to  produce  scenes  perfectly  tragical.  Distractions 
The  university  of  Prague  declared  in  favour  of  >"  Bohemin. 
the  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
both  the  clergy  and  laity  followed  their  decision.  Wen- 
ceslaus,  the  king,  more  out  of  fear  than  good  will  to  the 
Hussites,  granted  them  a  great  many  churches,  in  which 
they  administered  the  Eucharist  according  to  the  scriptural 
institution,  and  also  entered  every  day  into  new  engage- 
ments not  to  obey  the  council.  By  these  means,  many  of 
the  Bohemian  clergy  were  stript  of  their  revenues,  and 
they  stirred  up  the  friends  of  the  church  of  Rome  to 
oppose  the  innovations.  Vast  numbers  of  highwaymen 
and  banditti  took  the  opportunity  of  this  confusion  to  exer- 
cise all  acts  of  violence  and  robbery  with  impunity.  Wen- 
ceslaus,  instead  of  exercising  the  requisite  authority,  aban- 
doned Prague,  retired  to  a  castle,  and  minded  nothing  but 
his  pleasure,  while  his  whole  kingdom  was  in  combustion.* 
It  was  not  probable  that  the  council  of  Constance  should 
be  able  to  restore  peace  and  good  order  to  Bohemia  ;  for 
they  themselves,  in  a  great  measure,  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  existing  troubles.  It  is  however  true,  that  they  left  no 
stone  unturned  in  their  endeavours  to  re-establish  the  cor- 
rupt custom  of  administering  the  sacrament  in  one  kind 
only.  By  their  order,  Gerson  composed  a  treatise  against 
the  communion  in  both  kinds,  which  was  pubhcly  read  in 
the  assembly  ;  but  which,  in  fact,  was  little  calculated  to 
compose  the  differences.  Conscious  of  the  difficulty  of 
supporting  his  main  point  by  the  authority  of  Scripture 
alone,  he  observes,  that  in  order  to  understand  revelation 
aright,  recourse  should  be  had  to  human  laws,  decrees,  and 
the  glosses  of  holy  doctors.  He  maintains,  that  those  who 
presume  to  interpret  Scripture  contrary  to  what  is  taught 
in  the  Scripture,  as  declared  by  the  church,  and  ob- 
served by  the  faithful,  ought  to  be  severely  pimished, 
rather  than  dealt  with  by  argument.  The  whole  treatise 
was  unworthy  of  the  learning  and  sagacity  of  Gerson,  and 
deserved  no  notice  here,  except  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
ander  what  strong  delusions  those  are  permitted  to  lie, 
who  love  not  the  truth,  but  have  pleasure  in  unrighteous- 

•  Theobald's  War  of  the  ^u88it<^s.  [c.  27.  L'Eiifaiit,  1.  v.  c.  65.] 
yOL.  IJI.  2  D 
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ness.  The  judicious  L'Enfant,*  who  is  rarely  liberal  in  his 
censures,  breaks  out  on  occasion  of  the  last-mentioned  sen- 
timent of  Gerson,  in  the  following  terms :  "  I  own,  I  don't 
understand  Gerson's  logic  on  this  occasion.  He  draws  a 
very  blunt  and  rash  inference ;  especially  as  it  was  the 
most  improper  thing  in  the  world  he  could  say  to  induce 
the  Hussites  of  Bohemia  to  come  to  Constance,  whither 
they  were  summoned." 

The  five  nations, — for  the  Spaniards  were  now  added  to 
the  French,  the  Germans,  the  English,  and  the  Italians, — 
Fire  nations  procccded  to  clcct  a  popc  ;  and  the  choice  fell 
demand  a  re-  uDOU  Otho  dc  Colouna,  who  took  the  name  of 
t^TdiureiT,  Martin  V.  This  happened  in  the  latter  end  of 
A.D.1417,  the  year  1417.  All  these  nations,  on  the  day 
after  the  pope's  coronation,  concurred  in  a  resolution  to  de- 
mand of  the  new  pope  the  reformation  of  the  church  which 
he  had  promised  to  make  after  he  should  be  elected.  He 
fi^ve  them  good  words,  but  did  nothing  effectual.  The 
Germans  were  uneasy  at  his  delays,  and  so  were  the  French ; 
though  these,  by  joining  with  the  Italians  and  the  Spani- 
ards, had  caused  the  deterring  of  the  reformation  till  aft;er 
the  election  of  a  pope.  The  answer,  which  Si^smund 
gave  to  the  French,  was  severe,  but  just :  "  When  i  urged 
you  that  the  church  might  be  reformed  before  the  pope  was 
elected,  you  would  not  consent  :  you  would  have  a  pope 
before  the  reformation.  Go  to  him  yourselves.  I  have 
not  the  same  power  which  I  had  while  the  See  was  vacant." t 
It  is  the  office  of  history  to  do  justice  to  all  characters  ;  on 
which  account  it  behoves  us  to  declare,  that  Sigismund, 

Sossly  perfidious  as  he  had  shown  himself  in  regard  to 
uss,  appears  to  have  been  sincerely  desirous  of  a  partial 
reformation  in  the  church.  He  had  neither  the  knowledge 
nor  the  zeal  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  any  thing  like  an 
evangelical  reformation  ;  but,  with  many  other  popish 
princes,  he  wished  to  set  bounds  to  the  tyranny  of  the  pope, 
to  reduce  him  from  the  state  of  a  despot  to  that  of  a  limited 
monarch,  *to  check  his  encroachments  on  the  rights  and 
property  both  of  sovereigns  and  of  subjects,  and  to  bring  the 
church  into  a  state  of  decorum  and  order.     Sigismund  cer- 

*  [L'Enfant,  1.  v.  c.  66.  10.  regie.] 
t  L'Enfant,  Vol.  ii.  p.  207.  [1.  vl.  c.  24.] 
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tainly  intended  all  this  ;  and  if  he  failed  of  obtaining  the 
blessing  of  God  even  on  his  laudable  purposes,  the  Chris- 
tian reader  will  recollect  that  this  man  persecuted  the 
church  of  Grod,  lived  wickedly,  and  hated  the  real  principles 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Before  the  election  of  Martin  V. 
the  emperor,  with  the  Germans  and  the  English,  was  zea- 
lous that  the  reformation  of  the  church  should  precede  the 
election  of  a  new  pontiff ;  and  Kobert  Halam,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  had  distinguished  himself  particularly  in  this 
point.  He  was  the  favourite  of  the  emperor  ;  but  his 
death  at  Constance  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  designs  of  those 
who  were  anxious  to  oppose  the  ambition  of  the  Italians. 
Not  only  the  French,  but  even  the  English,  strenuous  as 
they  had  been  for  the  correction  of  abuses  while  Halam 
lived,  deserted  the  emperor  ;  and  he  was  left  in  a  minority 
with  his  Germans.  The  memorial  of  this  last  nation  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned.  They  complained,  that  "  the 
popes  had  assumed  to  themselves  the  judgment  of  all  causes 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil ; — ^that  by  a  norrid  abuse,  even 
more  scandalous  than  simony,  they  taxed  and  rated  crimes 
like  merchandize,  selling  pardons  of  sins  for  ready  money, 
and  granting  indulgences  altogether  unusual  ; — that  they 
admitted  persons  of  licentious  manners  into  sacred  orders, 
and  that  since  offices  were  become  thus  saleable,  no  one 
thought  knowledge  and  virtue  to  be  necessary  qualifications.''t 
It  is  extraordinary,  that  any  modern  writers  should 
undertake  to  vindicate  the  papacy  from  the  charges  of  pro- 
testants,  when  it  appears  repeatedly,  that  nothing  could  be 
said  worse  of  it  by  its  enemies,  than  what  was  confessed  by 
the  very  members  of  the  church  of  Rome.  It  is  very  true, 
that  the  conduct  of  these  members  of  the  Romish  church 
was  in  the  main  inconsistent  with  their  professions  and  de- 
clarations. With  what  face,  could  these  Germans  charge 
Huss  with  heresy,  for  saying  the  very  same  things  which 
they  themselves  said  ?  And  why  should  Luther  be  con- 
demned as  too  severe  against  the  practice  of  indulgences, 
when  he  only  represented  that  grand  corruption  in  the 
same  light  in  which  it  had  been  openly  represented  by  his 
ancestors  in  this  council  ?  But  so  imperious  were  the 
Italian  cardinals,  that  they  used  very  threatening  language, 

♦  [L'Enfiint,  Vol.  v.  c.  74.] 
2  D  2 
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accusinof  both  the  emperor,  and  those  who  favoured  his 
views,  of  heresy.  They  also  adde<i  craft  to  their  menaces, 
and  by  degrees  drew  over  the  German  deputies  themselves 
to  their  party  ;  and  at  length  Sigismund,  being  left  alone, 
consented  that  the  choice  of  a  pope  should  be  prenous  to 
the  reformation.  This  was  all  that  the  Italians  desired  ; 
for  Martin  and  his  cardinals  contrived  to  elude  the  wishes 
of  the  nations  for  reform.  And  thus,  the  French,  who, 
with  Gerson  as  their  adviser,  had  condemned  the  upright 
servants  of  God, — the  Germans,  who,  with  Sigismund  at 
their  head,  had  supported  the  accusation  against  them, — and 
the  English,  who  had  persecuted  the  followers  of  WickliflF, 
and  joined  in  thecrj-  against  Hussand  Jerome,  all  these  very 
deser>'edly  became  the  dupes  of  papal  artifice  ;  and  the 
nations  were  destined  for  another  century  to  groan  under 
one  of  the  most  intolerable  of  all  governments.  The  glory 
of  God,  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  real  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ,  being  kept  out  of  sight  by  all  parties,  none  of 
them  regarding  reformation  much  further  than  it  concerned 
their  own  interested  views,  nothing  that  deserved  the  name 
of  reformation  ensued.  Among  the  valuable  lessons  to  be 
learnt  from  the  historj-  of  the  council  of  Constance,  this  is 
one  ;  namely.  Those  who  really  mean  to  ser\e  God  and 
his  Christ,  and  to  profit  mankind  in  religion,  whether  they 
be  pastors,  or  sjTiods,  must  begin,  if  the  people  be  in  a 
state  of  ignorance,  with  explaining  the  written  word  of 
God ;  they  must  plainly  set  forth  the  essential  doctrines  of 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  erect  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  reformation  upon  those  doctrines. 

How  void  the  council  was  of  all  true  knowledge  of  the 
scripture-doctrines  of  salvation,  ^nll  appear  firom  the  bull  by 
which  the  pope  dissolved  that  assembly.  An  extract  of  it 
is  as  follows  :  "  Martin,  bishop,  serAant  of  the  servants  of 
God,  at  the  request  of  the  sacred  council,  we  dismiss  it. — 
Moreover,  by  the  authority  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the 
blessed  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  by  our  own 
authority,  we  grant  to  all  the  members  of  the  council  ple- 
nary absolution  of  all  their  sins  once  in  their  lives,  so  that 
every  one  of  them,  within  two  months  after  the  notification 
of  this  privilege  has  come  to  his  knowledge,  may  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  said  absolution  in  form.     We  also  grant  them 
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the  same  privilege  in  the  moment  of  death  ;  and  we  extend 
it  to  the  domestics,  as  well  as  to  the  masters,  on  condition, 
that  from  the  day  of  the  notification,  both  the  one  and  the 
other  fast  every  Friday,  during  a  whole  year,  for  the  abso- 
lution granted  to  them  while  alive  ;  and  another  year  for 
their  absolution  in  the  moment  of  death,  unless  there  be 
some  lawful  impediment,  in  which  case  they  shall  do  other 
works  of  piety.  And  after  the  second  year  they  shall  be 
obliged  to  fast  on  Fridays  during  life,  or  to  do  some  other 
acts  of  piety,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  Almighty 
God,  and  of  the  blessed  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paiu."  * 

I  hasten  to  close  the  history  of  this  council,  because  in 
the  latter  part  of  their  proceedings  there  is  little  that  falls 
within  my  plan.  Martin  V.  by  making  agreements  with 
the  nations  separately,  found  means  to  defeat  all  attempts 
after  any  thing  that  might  deserve  the  name  of  a  general 
and  eflFectual  reformation.  But  though  this  new  pontiff 
seemed  reluctant  and  dilatory  in  correcting  abuses,  he  soon 
discovered  a  disposition  sufficiently  active  in  supporting  his 
own  authority. 

He  persecuted  the  Hussites  most  vigorously.  These 
were  divided  into  two  bodies,  the  Calixtines,t  who  differed 
from  the  church  of  Rome  only  in  the  affair  of  the  new  com- 
munion in  both  kinds ;  and  the  Taborites,  mentioned  above, 
who  are  thought  to  have  much  resembled  the  Waldenses. 
A  greater  encomium,  the  circumstances  of  those  times  being 
fully  considered,  could  scarcely  be  passed  upon  them.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  encomium  with  the  accounts 
of  their  military  ferocity.  Most  probably,  wheat  was  mixed 
with  the  tares  :  and  while  one  part  of  the  people  lived  the 
life  of  "  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,"  X  ^^^  other  could 
produce  few  marks  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion,  except 
those  which  were  of  a  bloody  and  violent  kind. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  council  of  Constance,  pagan- 
ism was  extirpated  in  Saraogitia  by  the  king  of  Poland.§ 
Historical  justice  required  that  this  fact  should  be  men- 

•  [L'Enfant,  1.  vi.  c.  73.] 
t  From  calix,  the  cup.  [J-  Camerar.  Pabeperg.  de  Eccles.  Fratrum,  p. 
121,  and  p.  43,  and  4.    The  Dean  of  Durham  gives  us  the  following  dis- 
tich from  one  who  lived  in  those  times. 

Tot  pingit  calices  Dohemorum  terra  per  urbes, 
Ut  credas  Bacchi  numina  sola  coli. — 1 
;  Gal.  ii.  20.  §  [L'Eiifant,  1.  iv.  c.  40. 1 
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tioned  : — yet  I  know  no  evidences  of  real  conversion  among 
the  Samogitians  ;  but  the  very  introduction  of  Christian 
formalities  among  idolaters,  ought  to  be  esteemed,  on  the 
whole,  a  considerable  advantage  to  a  nation. 
Di.«>iatioii  of  the  council  This  Celebrated  council,  which  began 
of  Constance,  A. D.  1418.   |;q  ^\^  \^  1414,  was  dissolvcd  in  1418. 

If  the  materials  of  evangelical  history  appear  by  no  means 
in  quantity  proportioned  to  the  length  of  this  Chapter,  the 
importance  of  the  salutary  lessons  connected  with  the  in- 
formation it  contains,  may  be  thought  a  sufficient  apology 
for  the  defect.  A  great  eflfort  was  made  by  the  united 
wisdom  of  Europe,  but  in  vain,  to  effect  that  reformation, 
which  God  alone  in  his  own  time  produced  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  illustrate  the  divine  declaration.  Salvation  is  '^  not 
by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  * 


CHAP.  m. 

THE  HUSSITES,  TILL  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
REFORMATION. 

We  have  seen  with  what  indignation  the  Bohemians  heard 
of  the  murder  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  To  this 
cause  historians  ascribe  the  commencement  of  the  Hussite 
war,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  enraged  Bohemians  for 
three  years  under  the  famous  Zisca,  and  for  ten  years  after 
his  death. 

The  historian  of  the  church  of  Christ  withdraws  from  a 
scene  crowded  with  almost  incredible  victories  over  the 
emperor,  and  with  inhuman  cruelties  on  both  sides.  The 
Peace  between  ^^^^  ^^^V  ^^  ^^^  discontcuted  Bohcmiaiis  were 
tilfes  slid'  ^^  length  satisfied  with  the  Kberty  of  the  cup  in 
thTp^ists,  the  sacrament,  and  with  the  administration  of  the 
A.D.  1433.  ordinance  in  their  own  language.  These  points, 
after  the  efiusion  of  a  deluge  of  blood,  were  given  up  by 
the  papal  party  in  the  year  1433,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
made  of  which  these  formed  the  basis.  In  other  respects, 
the  Calixtines  resembled  the  papists,  by  whose  artifices  they 
wore  induced  even  to  persecute  the  genuine  followers  of 
Uuss.     These  last  mentioned,  the  true  Hussites,  besides 

♦  Zech.  iv.  G. 
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the  scriptural  celebration  of  the  sacrament,  desired  to  see  a 
real  reformation  of  the  church,  and  the  establishment  of 
purity  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  But,  after  a  long  series 
of  military  confusion,  they  found  themselves  still  a  perse- 
cuted body  of  men  ;  and  those  of  them  who  had  been  in- 
clined to  have  recourse  to  the  sword,  were  gradually 
convinced,  that  patient  faith  and  perseverance  in  prayer  are 
the  proper  arms  of  a  Christian  soldier.  Never  indeed  was 
there  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  ineflScacy  of  carnal 
weapons  in  defending  the  church  of  Christ.  The  Bohe- 
mians had  carried  on  war  for  thirteen  years,  often  with 
great  success,  and  always  with  undaunted  courage  and  for- 
titude ;  and  in  the  end,  they  gained  only  two  privileges, 
merely  of  an  external  nature,  m  the  admmistration  of  the 
Lord*s  Supper.  With  these  the  majority  of  the  people  re- 
mained content,  and  still  adhered  to  the  papal  abomina- 
tions ;  while  the  real  Christians  were  exposed  as  much  as 
ever  to  the  persecutions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  were 
not  only  abandoned,  but  also  cruelly  treated  by  their  bre- 
thren. 

In  the  mean  time  the  council  of  Basil  succeeded  that  of 
Constance.     But  the  reader,  who  has  with  me  examined  the 
motives  which  appear  to  have  influenced  the  last-mentioned 
council,  ivill  not  perhaps  be  disposed  to  take  the  same  pains 
with  that  of  Basil,  which  was  conducted  on  a  similar  plan 
of  secular  intrigue  and  ambition.     A™ong  its  other  objects, 
the  reduction  of  Bohemia  to  the  papal  system  Rokyzan 
was  not  forgotten  ;  and  Rokyzan,  a  CaUxtine,  ^^^^^^' 
was  allured,  by  the  hopes  of  the  archbishopric  of  Prape!* 
Prague,  to  second  the  views  of  the  papal  party.*  a.d.1436. 
He  was  elected  archbishop  in  1436,  and  laboured  to  induce 
the  Bohemians  to  be  content  without  the  cup,  and  in  all 
other  things  to  conform  to  the  Romish  doctnne  and  wor- 
ship. 

The  genuine  followers  of  Huss  were,  however,  not  with- 
out hopes  of  engaging  him  to  promote  a  more  complete 
reformation.  His  sister's  son,  Gregory,  who  was  in  a 
great  measure  the  founder  of  the  unity  of  the  Hussite  bre- 
thren, sohcited  him  in  the  most  pressing  manner  to  pro- 
mote vital  godliness.     But  Rokyzan,  though  he  had  light 

•  [J.  Camorar.  Pabeperg.  de  Eccl.  Fratr.  p.  55,  &c.  and  p.  B3, 
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enough  to  approve  of  the  pious  intentions  of  his  nephew, 
could  not,  throuorh  fear  of  losing  his  archiepiscopal  dignity, 
be  prevailed  upon  to  oppose  the  Romish  corruptions  ;  yet 
he  advised  the  Hussites  to  edify  one  another  in  private,  and 
gave  them  some  good  books  for  that  purpose.  He  also  ob- 
tained for  them  permission  to  withdraw  to  the  lordship  of 
Lititz,  on  the  confines  of  Silesia  and  Moravia,  and  there  to 
regulate  their  plan  of  worship  according  to  their  own  con* 
sciences.* 

About  the  year    1453,   a  number  of  Hussites  repaired 
to  Lititz,  and  chose  Michael  Bradazius  for  their  minister. 
The  Hu**ii«  H^>  ^'i^h  some  assistants,  under  the  direction  of 
d^'.^  fhl^T   G^regory,  held  a  conference  in  1457,  in  which  the 
inuii*ier,       plan  of  the  Hussite  church,  or  that  of  the  United 
A.I).  1453 :   ijrethren,  was  formed  ;  idolatrous  rites  were  pro- 
ch™ch,*_     hibited,  and  a  strictness  of  discipline,  resembling 
A.i>.  u:>7.     ^}^^|.  ^f  ^y^^  primitive  Christian  church,  was  in- 
stituted.    Discipline,  indeed,  was  a  favourite  object  of  this 
people  ;  and  if  their  attention  to  this  subordinate  circmn- 
stance  had  been  connected  with  what  is  of  much  greater 
moment,  an  accurate  and  luminous  system  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, far  more  salutary  consequences  would  have  ensued. 
In  this  the  Hussites  were  certainly  defective,  though  by  no 
means  fundamentally  so  ;  and  hence,  while  they  were  pur- 
suing a  matter  of  inferior  importance,   they  failed  to  pro- 
mote the  spirit  of  godliness  in  so  great  a  degree   as  they 
had  expected.     The  inward  life  and  vigour  of  their  church 
corresponded  not  with  the  purity  of  its  external  system, 
nor  could  distressed  consciences  find  among  them  that  com- 
fort and  liberty  which  are  so  necessary  to  propagate  godli- 
ness to  any  great  extent.     In  one  point,  how^ever,  they 
proved  themselves  the  genuine  followers  of  Christ ;  they 
determined  to  make  use  of  no  carnal  weapons  for  the  de- 
fence of  religion  ;  and  no  more  to  suffer  the  name  of  Hussites 
to  be  disgraced  by  such  unchristian  methods,  as  it  formerly 
had  been. 

They  were  soon  called  to  the  exercise  of  that  passive 
courage  which  they  professed.  The  increase  of  their  con- 
gregations in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  was  beheld  with  sus- 
picion both  by  Romish  and   Calixtine  priests,   and  they 

*   [J.  Camerar.  Pal>ej»erg.  de  Eccl.  Fi-atr.  p.  86.} 
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were  accused  of  an  intention  to  renew  the  Taborite  tumults, 
and  to  seize  the  government.     Those  professors  of  godli- 
ness, who  have  been  so  far  misled  by  false  zeal,  or  the  love 
of  the  world,  as  to  take  the  sword  m  defence  of  religion, 
little  know  the  injury  which  they  do  to  the  cause  which 
they  undertake  to  support.    Profane  minds  are  always  ma- 
licious, and  will  be  ever  apt  to  charge  all  who  profess  the 
same  truths  ivith  the  same  seditious  spirit,  of  which 
there  have  once  been  some  instances.     The  Hus-  Bret^SI^ 
sites,  therefore,  loaded  with  the  infamy  of  their  pre-  5*^7)?^  ™ 
decessors,  had  now  no  remedy.     Even  George  by  Podiebrad, 
Podiebrad,*  who  was  elected  long  of  Bohemia  in  bXhL. 
1458,  and  who  had  hitherto  protected  them,  now 
consented  to  persecute  the  United  Brethren. 

They  had  hoped  for  support  in  Rokyzan,  whose  ministry 
had  formerly  been  useful  to  their  souls.  With  a  degree  of 
evangelical  light,  this  man  still  followed  the  world,  and 
lived  in  miserable  grandeur,  dearly  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  good  conscience.  The  following  is  an  extract 
of  a  letter,  which  the  brethren  wrote  to  him  ^  j^^^^^  ^^ 
while  they  laboured  under  the  imputations  of  the  United 
promoting  needless  divisions.  It  will  give  the  ®"^^'®''- 
reader  some  idea  of  their  principles  and  spirit.f  "  Your 
sermons  have  been  highly  grateful  and  pleasant  to  us. 
You  earnestly  exhorted  us  to  flee  from  the  horrible  errors 
of  antichrist,  revealed  in  these  last  days — You  taught  us, 
that  the  devil  introduced  the  abuses  of  the  sacraments,  and 
that  men  placed  a  false  hope  pf  salvation  in  them.  You 
confirmed  to  us,  from  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  and 
from  the  examples  of  the  primitive  church,  the  true  doc- 
trine of  those  divine  institutions.  Being  distressed  in  our 
consciences,  and  distracted  by  the  variety  of  opinions  which 
prevailed  in  the  church,  we  were  induced  to  follow  your 
advice,  which  was  to  attend  the  ministry  of  Peter  Chelezi- 
tius,  whose  discourses  and  writings  gave  us  a  clearer  in- 
•sight  into  Christian  truth,  insomuch,  that  when  we  saw 
that  your  life  and  practice  were  at  variance  with  your  doc- 

♦  [J.  Camer.  de  Eccl.  Fratr.  p.  108,  and  p  114.] 
t  Joachim  Uamerarius  de  Ecclesiis  in  Boliemia  et  Moravia,  p.  61. — I 
have  consulted  this  treatise,  and  made  use  of  it  as  my  guide  in  this  ciiapter, 
in  connexion  with  Crantz's    History  of  tlie  Brethren,  puhlished    by  La 
Trobe. 
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trine,  we  were  constrained  to  entertain  doubts  concerning 
your  religious  character.  When  we  conversed  with  you 
on  this  occasion,  your  answer  was  to  this  effect :  ^  I  know 
that  your  sentiments  are  true ;  but  if  I  should  patronize 
your  cause,  I  must  incur  the  same  infamy  and  disgrace 
which  you  do/  Whence  we  understood,  that  you  would 
desert  us,  rather  than  relinquish  the  honours  of  the  world. 
Having  now  no  refuge  but  in  God,  we  implored  him  to 
make  known  to  us  the  mystery  of  his  will.  As  a  gracious 
father,  he  hath  looked  upon  our  afflictions,  and  hath  heard 
our  prayers — Trusting  in  our  God,  we  have  assembled 
ourselves  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  by  which  we  have  been 
justified  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  which  we  were  made 
partakers  in  conformity  to  the  image  of  his  death,  that  we 
might  be  the  heirs  of  eternal  life.  Do  not  imagine  that 
we  have  separated  ourselves  fi'om  you  on  account  of  cer- 
tain rites  and  ceremonies  instituted  by  men,  but  on  account 
of  evil  and  corrupt  doctrine.  For  if  we  could,  in  con- 
nexion with  you,  have  preserved  the  true  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  we  never  should  have  made  this  separa- 
tion." 

Thus  does  it  appear  that  the  Hussite  brethren  were  not 
mere  schismatics,  out  properly  reformed  protestants,  who 
Persecution  Separated  from  the  church  of  Rome  on  account  of 
of  them,  tiig  essentials  of  godliness,  and  because,  in  that 
church,  they  could  not  preserve  the  genuine  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  ana  purity  of  worship.  And  the  constancy  with 
which  they  endured  persecution,  showed  that  they  had  not 
received  the  grace  of  God  in  vain.  For  now  they  were 
declared  unworthy  of  the  common  rights  of  subjects ;  and, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  were  driven  out  of  the  cities  and 
villages,  with  the  forfeiture  of  all  their  effects.  The  sick 
were  thrown  into  the  open  fields,  where  many  perished 
with  cold  and  hunger.  Various  sorts  of  torture  were  in- 
flicted on  the  brethren :  numbers  were  barbarously  mur- 
dered, and  many  died  in  the  prisons. 

During  these  melancholy  scenes,  Gregory,*  the  nephew 
of  Rokyzan,  was  distinguished  by  his  zeal,  fortitude,  and 
charity.      To  these   virtues  he  added  prudence  and  dis- 

*  [J.  Garner,  p.  80.] 
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cretion,of  whichhe  gave  a  remarkable  instance.*  Excellent 
The  governor  of  Prague  apprehending  danger  character  of 
to  the    brethren  to  be  at  hand,  had   the  kind-  ne^^few 'of  * 
ness    to    warn    Gregory    to    withdraw    from  ^'^y**^ 
Prague,  which  he  did  accordingly.!      Some  of  the  bre- 
thren were  disgusted  at  this  conduct,  and  boasted  that  the 
rack  was  their  breakfast,  and  the  flames  their  dinner.    Part, 
however,  of  these  men  failed  on  the  trial,  and  recanted,  to 
save  their  lives ;  though  of  the  lapsed,  some  bemoaned 
their  fall,  and  recovered  by  repentance.     Gregory  himself, 
on  another  occasion,  underwent  with  patience  the  tortures 
of  the  rack.     In  the  extremity  of  his  suffering  he  fell  into 
a  swoon,  and  was  believed  to  have  expired.^     His  uncle 
Kokyzan  hasted  to  the  prison  at  the  news,  and  lamented 
over  him  in  these  words,  "  My  dear  Gregory,  I  would  to 
God  I  were  where  thou  art.**     So  strong  was  the  power  of 
conscience  still  in  this  unhappy  archbishop!     But  Gre- 
gory recovered,  and  was  preserved  by  Providence  to  be  a 
nursing-father  to  the  church  to  a  very  advanced  age. 

The  brethren,  hearing  of  the  sensibility  discovered  by 
Bokyzan,  addressed  themselves  to  him  again;  but  his 
answers  were  of  the  same  kind  as  formerly.  He  was  de- 
termined not  to  sufier  persecution  ;  and  they,  in  their  fare- 
well letter,  said  to  him,  mth  more  zeal  than  dis-  Expulsion  of 
cretion,  "  Thou  art  of  the  world,  and  wilt  perish  bret£SII!*S 
with  the  world."  §  The  persecution  now  took  a  -^•^-  '*^7- 
different  turn  ;  the  Hussites  were  no  longer  tortured,  but 
were  driven  out  of  the  country  ;  whence  they  were  obliged 
to  hide  themselves  in  mountains  and  woods,  and  to  Uve  in 
the  wilderness.  In  this  situation,  in  the  year  1467  they 
came  to  the  resolution  to  form  a  xjhurch  among  themselves, 
and  to  appoint  their  own  ministers.  In  1480  they  receiv- 
ed a  great  increase  of  their  numbers  from  the  accession  of 
Waldensian  refugees,  who  escaped  out  of  Austria,  where 
Stephen,  the  last  bishop  of  the  Waldenses  in  that  province, 
was  burnt  alive,  and  where  the  vehemence  of  persecution 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  regular  account  of  these  transactions  according 
to  the  order  of  time.  There  is,  i  find,  some  diversity  in  this  respect  between 
the  two  authors  whom  I  follow.  But  I  retain  the  substance  of  the  narra- 
tive, collected  from  both.  t  Joachim  Camer.  p.  85. 

X  [J.  A.  Comen.  in  hist.  Fratr.  Bohem.  p.  16,  and  17,  and  Cranz's 
Hist,  of  the  Brethren,  s.  10.]  §  [J.  Camer.  do  Eccl.  Fratr.  p.  88.] 
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no  longer  allowed  this  people  to  live  in  security. 

twwn  the     An  union  was  easily  formed  between  the  Wal- 

2e  wSd^n-  denses  and  the  Hussites,  on  account  of  the  simi- 

a*'d°i410     '^*^   ®^  ^^^^^  sentiments  and  manners.     The 

refugees,  however,  found  their  situation  but  little 

meliorated  by  a  junction  with  a  people  who  were  obliged 

to  conceal  themselves  in  thickets  and  in  clefts  of  rocks ; 

and  who,  to  escape  detection  by  the  smoke,  made  no  fires, 

except  in  the  night,  when  they  read  the  word  of  God,  and 

Dentil  of     prayed.     What  they  must  have  suffered  in  these 

Podiebrad,  circumstanccs,  may  be  easily  conceived.     The 

^^•^^'^-  deathofkingPodiebrad,  in  1471,  had  afforded 

them,  indeed,  some  relief;  and  about  the  same  time  had 

died  also  the  unhappy  Rokyzan,  who,  in  his  latter  days, 

promoted  the  persecutions  against  them,  and  who  expired 

m  despair. 

In  1481  the  Hussites  were  banished  Moravia,    but  re- 
turned into  that  country  six  years  afterwards.     In  the  be- 
The  Hus-    gii^^i^g  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  counted 
bil^ish^    two   hundred    congregations  in    Bohemia  and 
Moravia  in  Moravia.     Their  most  violent  persecutors  were 
A.D.  1481.  ^^^  Calixtines,  who  certainly  for  the  most  part 
resembled  the  papists  in  all  things,  except  in  the  particu- 
larity from  which  their  names  were  derived. 

And  here  I  close,  for  the  present,  the  history  of  the 
Hussites,  who  doubtless,  as  a  body  of  men,  feared  &od  and 
served  him  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son.  They  also  main- 
tained a  degree  of  discipline  among  themsehes  vastly  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  others  of  the  Christian  name,  unless 
we  except  the  churches  of  the  Waldenses.  Both  of  these, 
however,  were  defective  in  evangeHcal  light.  There 
wanted  an  exhibition  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christ,  lu- 
minous, attractive,  and  powerful,  which  should  publish 
peace  and  salvation  to  mankind  through  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  engage  the  attention  of  the  serious  and  thoughtful, 
who  knew  not  the  way  of  peace.  These  could  find  little 
instruction  or  consolation  in  the  view  of  a  society  of  Chris- 
tians, whose  manners  indeed  were  pure  and  holy,  but  in 
the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  forbidding  and  austere.  God  in 
his  mercy  was  now  hastening  this  exhibition  by  the  light  of 
the  Refonnation,  which,  after  we  have  very  brieflv  survevcd 
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the   fifteenth   century   in   general,    must    engage    our 
attention. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obser\e,  that  the  plan  of  this 
History  will  require,  that  the  account  of  the  united 
BRETHREN  be  hereafter  resumed,  and  their  external  prin- 
ciples and  regulations,  as  well  as  their  internal  connexions 
and  persecutions,  examined  with  care  and  diligence,  and 
stated  with  candour  and  fidelity. 


CHAP.  IV. 

A  BRIEF  VIEW  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  most  remarkable  events  which  distinguish  this  period 
in  general  history,  appear  to  have  been  directed  by  Divine 
Providence  with  a  particular  subserviency  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. Only  in  this  view  they  will  deserve  the  notice  of 
the  historian  of  the  church  of  Christ.  In  the  year  1453, 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turkish  emperor  ConBtantino- 
Mahometll.  From  the  vear  1299,  when  the  Siah^Ttil. 
four  angels  were  loosed,  which  had  been  bound  ^'^'  ^*^^- 
in  the  river  Euphrates,*  that  is  to  say,  when  four  Turkish 
sultanies  were  established  in  the  East,  the  Turks  had  gra- 
dually increased  their  power,  and  filled  the  world  with  car- 
nage and  conftision.  In  the  mean  time,  the  princes  of 
Europe,  absorbed  in  the  vortex  of  narrow  and  contracted 
politics,  indolently  beheld  these  ferocious  barbarians  ad- 
vancing further  and  ftirther  to  the  West,  and  formed  no 
generous  plan  of  defensive  combination.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  distressed  emperors  of  the  East  implored  the  aid 
of  the  Western  princes.  The  common  enemy  overflowed 
AND  PASSED  OVER, — to  usc  the  prophctic  language  of 
Daniel, — and  having  once  gained  a  footing  in  Europe,  he 
continued  to  domineer  over  a  large  part  of  Christendom, 
and  to  desolate  the  nations.  The  same  unerring  spirit  of 
prophecy  which  foretold  these  amazing  scenes  by  St.  John, 
foretold  also  the  continued  obduracy  and  impenitence  of 
the  nominal  Christians.  They  repented  not  of  their 
idolatry  and  practical  wickedness.f 

There  cannot  be  a  more  melancholy  contemplation,  than 

♦  Rev.  ix.  14.  t  R«v.  ix.  21. 
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to  observe  the  infatuation  of  nations,  who  have  provoked 
God  to  forsake  them.  Though  the  voice  of  Providence  is 
addressed  to  their  senses,  they  consider  not  the  works  of 
the  Lord,  and  at  the  same  time  seem  to  be  as  destitute  of 
political  sagacity  as  they  are  of  religious  principle.  This 
fifteenth  century  affords  an  awfiil  instance  of  these  things. 
The  Turks  oppressed  Europe  with  persevering  cruelty ; 
but  Europe  neither  humbled  itself  before  God,  nor  took 
any  measures  to  check  the  ambition  of  the  Mahometans. 
The  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  however,  was  bringing 
order  out  of  confusion,  and  light  out  of  darkness.  The 
learned  men,  who  emigrated  from  Greece,  revived  the 
study  of  letters  in  Europe,  and  paved  the  way  for  that 
light  of  classical  erudition,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  all  those  subordinate  means  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  demolition  of  idolatry  and  superstition.  By 
a  surprising  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  noble  art  rf 
Invention  of  P™^^^S  was  invented  about  the  year  1440.* 
priming  °  Learning  was  cultivated  with  incredible  ardour: 
A.D.  1  0.  ^^^  family  of  the  Medici  was  raised  up  to  pa- 
tronize science;  and  toward  the  end  of  this  century, 
Erasmus  arose,  whose  good  sense,  taste,  and  industry,  were 
uncommonly  serviceable  to  the  Reformation,  By  his 
labours,  monastic  superstition  received  a  wound  which  has 
never  since  been  healed ;  and  learned  men  were  furnished 
with  critical  skill  and  ingenuity,  of  which  they  failed  not 
to  avail  themselves  in  the  instruction  of  mankind  to  a 
desrree  beyond  what  Erasmus  himself  had  ever  conceived. 
Thus,  under  the  care  of  Divine  Providence,  materials 
were  collected  for  that  beautiful  edifice  which  began  to  be 
erected  in  the  next  centurj-.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
great  value  and  benefit  of  these  materials  scarcely  appeared  ; 
the  same  corruptions  both  of  feith  and  of  practice,  which 
have  so  often  been  described,  stiU  prevailed  in  all  their 
hormrs. 

In  the  mean  time  there  were  some  individuals,  who, 
though  not  connected  with  any  particular  Christian  socie- 
ties, evidenced  the  power  of  godliness.  Among  these, 
Thomas  Khedon,  a  Frenchman  and  a  Carmelite  friar,  was 

•  Mosheim,  [Cent,  xv.  P.  2.  c.  1.  s.  1.] 
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distinguished.*  This  man  came  to  Bome  with  the  Vene- 
tian ambassadors,  having  undertaken  this  journey  in  the 
hope  of  improving  his  understanding  in  religious  concerns. 
He  had  hitherto  no  conception  of  the  enormous  corrup- 
tions of  that  venal  city,  and  was  therefore  astonished  to 
find  that  even  the  habitation  of  St.  Peter  was  become  a 
den  of  thieves.  His  zealous  spirit  was  stirred  up  in  him, 
to  give  an  open  testimony  to  evangelical  truth ;  and  at 
length  by  continual  preaching  he  incurred  the  hatred  of 
the  ruling  powers,  in  fine,  he  was  degraded  Martyrdom 
from  the  priesthood,  and  was  burnt  four  years  Rhido"" 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1436,  a.d.  use. 
during  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius,  the  successor  of  that 
same  Martin  who  was  raised  to  the  popedom  by  the  council 
of  Constance.  Several  others,  who  like  him  were  en- 
lightened, and  like  him  were  faithful  to  their  God,  though 
unconnected  with  any  particular  church,  were  executed  in 
Germany,  not  long  after  the  burning  of  John  Huss. 

Jerome  Savanarola,  an  Italian  monk,  by  his  zeal,  learn- 
ing, and  piety,  incurred  in  an  eminent  manner  the  hatred 
of  the  court  of  Rome.     Noturithstanding  the   savanaroia, 
repeated  menaces  of  the  pope,  he  continued  to  Dominic,  & 
preach  the  word  of  God  with  great  vehemence,  p^h  th© 
and    with  a  degree  of   light   and  knowledge,  Florence!  in 
which  seems  superior  to  that  of  most,  if  not  of  -^•^- 1^^- 
all  men,  in  that  age.     In  1496  he  upheld  the  standard  of 
the  Gospel  at  Florence,  though  many  warned  him  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  by  his  great  boldness^  At 
length,  in  the  year  14 98, t  he  and  two  other  fiiars,  named 
Dominic  and  Silvester,  were  imprisoned.     During  his  con- 
finement, he  wrote  a  spiritual  meditation  on  the  thirty-first 
psalm,  in  which  he  described  the  conflict  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit,  a  subject  peculiarly  evangelical,  and  which 
needs  some  real  exercise  of  practical  godliness,  in  order  to 
be  duly  understood  and  relished  by  mankind.     The  pope  s 
legates  arriving  at  Florence,  Jerome  and  his  two  companions 
were  charged  with  maintaining  various  heretical  opinions, 
one  of  which  deserves  to  be  distinctly  mentioned,  as  cha- 

•  Foxe,  Vol.  i.  p.  758.  [or  Vol.  iii.  p.  601.  a.d.  1431.  M.  F.  Illy r.  in 
CataL  Test.  c.  365.1 

t  Foxe,  p.  830.  {or  VoL  iv.  p.  8.  a.d.  1499.  M.  F.  lUyr.  in  Catal.  Test, 
c.  396.] 
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racteristic  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.     For  example, 
they  were  accused,  in  explicit  terms,  of  having  preached 
the  doctrine  of  free  justification  through  faith  in  Christ; 
Thev  are     *"^^  ^^^^  ^^^Y  ^^^  pcFsevered  in  what  was  called 
bunit,        an  obstinate  heresy,   they  were  degraded,  deli- 
vered  to   the  secular  power  at  Florence,  knd 
burnt  to  death  in  the  year  1499. 

There  were  also  some  souls  who  in  secret  served  God  in 
the  Gospel  of  his  Son  ;  and  who  knew  what  spirituality  in 
religion  meant,  though  for  some  particular  circumstances 
they  never  were  exposed  to  suffer  in  any  considerable 
degree  for  righteousness'  sake.  Among  these  was  the 
famous  Thomas  a  Kempis,  who  died  in  1471. "^  Instead  of 
ivath  of  entering  into  the  tedious  dispute  concerning  the 
K^rpu  ^  author  of  the  well-known  book  of  "  The  Imita- 
A.D.  1471.  ^Jqjj  Qf  Jesus  Christ,"  let  us  be  content  with 
ascribing  it  to  this  monk,  its  reputed  author.  It  would  be 
impertinent  in  me  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  a  performance 
so  familiar  to  religious  readers  ;  and  let  it  suffice  to  say, 
that  it  abounds  with  the  most  pious  and  devotional  senti- 
ments, and  could  not  have  been  written  but  by  one  well 
versed  in  Christian  experience,  though  it  partakes  of  the 
common  defect  of  monastic  writers ;  that  is  to  say,  it  does 
not  sufficiently  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith. 

Vincent  Ferrer,   though  bred  in  the  midst  of  darkness, 
and  connected  with  the  worst  of  ecclesiastical  characters, 
was  a  shining  model  of  picty.f     He  was  bom  at  Valentia 
Piotr  of      ^"  Spain,  became  a  Dominican  friar,   and  a  zea- 
vin«-nt       lous  proachcr  of  the  word  of  God.     A  quota- 
*"*'*       tion  from  his  book  on  Spiritual  Life  will  deserve 
the  attention  of  students.     "  Do  you  desire  to  study  to  ad- 
vantage ?     Consult  God  more  than  books,  and  ask  him 
humbly  to  make  you  understand  what  you  read.     Study 
[fatigues  and]  drains  the  mind  and  heart.     Go  from  time 
to  time  to  be  refireshed  at  the  feet  of  Christ  under  his 
cross.     Some  moments  of  repose  there  give  fresh   vigour 
and  new  light :  interrupt  your  study  by  short,  but  fervent 

♦  Du  Pin,  [Cent.  xv.  J.  Trithoni.  de  Script.  Ecclcs.  c.  707.] 
t  Butler,  Vol.  iv.  [April  6th.  J.  Trithcm.  c.  750.  and  Aub.  Mire.  Auct. 
c.  4,M.] 
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ejaculations.  Science  is  the  gift  of  the  Father  of  lights.  Do 
not  consider  it  as  attainable,  merely  by  the  work  of  your  own 
mind  or  industry."  This  holy  person  was  retained  in  the 
service  of  Peter  de  Luna,  who,  as  pope,  took  the  name  of 
Benedict  XIII.  and  was  one  of  those  three  popes  that 
were  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Constance.  Very  few 
men  are  represented  in  history  to  have  been  of  a  more 
proud  and  deceitful  character  than  Peter  de  Luna.  Vin- 
cent entreated  his  master  to  resign  his  dignity,  Benedict 
rather  artfully  eluded,  than  directly  refused  the  request. 
Bishoprics  and  a  cardinal's  hat  were  then  offered  to  Vin- 
cent ;  but  his  heart  was  insensible  to  the  charms  of  worldly 
honours  and  dignities.  He  very  earnestly  wished  to  be- 
come an  apostolic  missionary ;  and,  in  this  respect,  he  was 
at  length  gratified  by  Benedict.  At  the  age  of  forty-two 
he  began  to  preach  with  great  fervour  in  every  town  from 
Avignon  towards  Valentia.  His  word  is  said  to  have  been 
powerful  among  the  Jews,  the  Mahometans,  and  others. 
After  he  had  laboured  in  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  he 
then,  at  the  desire  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  England,  exerted 
himself  in  the  same  manner  throughout  the  chief  towns  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Still  finding  Peter  de 
Luna  entirely  obstinate  in  his  ambition,  he  renounced  his 
service,  and,  bv  the  desire  of  king  Henry  V.  made  Nor- 
mandy and  Britanny  the  theatre  of  his  labours  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life.     He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

How  truly  humble  this  man  was,  appears  from  the  whole 
of  this  little  account  which  I  can  collect  concerning  him  ; 
and  particularly,  from  his  own  confession  ;  '*  *  My  whole 
life  is  a  sink  of  iniquity ;  I  am  all  infection  ;  I  am  cor- 
ruption throughout.  I  feel  this  to  be  so  more  and  more — 
Whoever  is  proud,  shall  stand  without.  Christ  manifests 
his  truth  to  the  lowly,  and  hides  himself  from  the  proud." 

Antoninus,  archbishop  of  Florence,  bom  in  the  year  1 389, 
seems  to  have  been  a  similar  character,  f     Great  things  are 
related  of  his  pastoral  labours  and  services.     His   pastonu 
secretary,  observing  his  indefatigable  exertions,   labours  of 
once  said  to  him,  "  The  life  of  a  bishop  is  truly  archwlhop  of 
pitiable,  if  he  is  doomed  to  live  in  such  a  con-   ^l^^^"^^- 

♦  [Tractat.  de  Vit.  Spiritual,  c,  16,  c.  50.] 
t  Butler,  VoL  v.  [May  10.  J.  Trithem.  c.  802.  and  Aub.  Mine  Auct.  c. 
469.1 
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stant  hurry  as  you  live."  "  To  enjoy  inward  peace,"  re- 
plied he,  "  we  must,  amidst  all  our  affairs,  ever  reserve  a 
closet  as  it  were  in  our  hearts,  where  we  are  t^  remain  re- 
tired  within  ourselves,  and  where  no  worldly 
business  can  enter."  He  died  aged  seventy ; 
and  is  said  to  have  frequently  repeated,  in  liis  last  moments, 
words  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  use  in  the  time  of 
his  health  ;  namely,  "  To  serve  God  is  to  reign." 

Bemardin,*  of  the  republic  of  Sienna,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1380,  and  on  account  of  his  uncommon  zeal  in  preach- 

BernaMin    ^^gj  ^as  Called  "  The  Buminff  Coal."     He  ^ve 

of  Sienna,  tjiig  advicc  to  clergymen :  "  Seek  first  the  kmg- 
dom  of  God  ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  will  give  you  a  wisdom, 
which  no  adversary  can  withstand."  This  excellent  man 
expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  be  able  to  cry  out  with  a 
trumpet  through  the  world,  "  How  long  will  ye  love  sim- 
plicity ?  "     He  died  aged  sixty-three  years. 

John  de  John  de  Wesalia  was  a  doctor  of  divinity  of 

^"^'^^     the  fifteenth  century. 

1.  He  taught  doctrines  which  much  displeased  the 
[Bomish]  catholics. 

2.  The  archbishop  of  Mentz  prosecuted  him  :  John  wa« 
imprisoned,  and  an  assembly  of  popish  doctors  were  con- 
vened to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him  in  1479. 

3.  He  made  a  public  recantation  of  his  doctrines  ;  but 
nevertheless  was  condemned  to  a  perpetual  penance  in  a 
monaster}'  of  the  Augustine  friars,  where  he  died  soon  after. 

The  protestants  have  certainly  ranked  him  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  witnesses  to  the  truth,t  but  there  may  be  a 
question,  whether  his  principles  and  his  practice,  taken 
together,  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  this  History  ?  Very 
little  is  known  concerning  him,  except  from  his  examina- 
tion before  the  German  inquisitors,  who  most  undoubtedly 
treated  him  with  great  harshness  and  severity. 

By  one  author  he  appears  to  have  been  considered  as  an 
eminent  Christian  ;  but  this  is  the  judgment  of  a  person 
who  shows  himself  on  all  occasions  extremely  attached  to 
Calvinistio  tenets,  and  who  has  no  mercy  on  Arminians. 
And  it\  for  the  sake  of  brevity,   I  may  be  allowed  the  use 

•  UiiMi  r.  Vol.  V.  fMav  iM.  J.  Tnthem  c.  704.  Aub.  Minei.  Auct.  c.46a] 
i-  Via.'M.  F.  !:iyv.  in  CataJ  Te&t.  c.  38ii.] 
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of  the  words  Calvinist  and  Arminian,  as  being  terms  well 
understood  at  this  day,  John  de  Wesalia  was  certainly  a 
most  rigid  Calvinist 

A  long  catalogue  of  charges  were  brought  against  him, 
from  which  it  may  be  proper  to  select  a  few  for  the  reader's 
perusal. 

1 .  From  everlasting,  God  hath  written  a  book  where- 
in he  hath  inscribed  all  his  elect ;  and  whosoever  is  not 
already  written  there,  will  never  be  written  there  at  all. 
Moreover, 

2.  He  that  is  written  therein  will  never  be  blotted  out. 

3.  The  elect  are  saved  by  the  grace  of  God  alone  ;  and 
what  man  soever  Gt)d  willeth  to  save,  by  enduing  him  with 
grace,  if  all  the  priests  in  the  world  were  desirous  to  damn 
and  excommunicate  that  man,  he  would  still  be  saved. 
Whomsoever  likemse  God  willeth  to  damn,  he  would  still 
be  damned,  though  the  presbyters,  the  pope  and  others 
were  willing  to  save  him, 

4.  If  there  had  never  been  any  pope  in  the  world,  they 
who  are  saved,  would  have  been  saved.  The  pope,  and 
bishops  and  priests  contribute  nothing  to  salvation  :  concord 
alone,  and  peace  among  men,  and  a  peaceable  way  of  living, 
are  sufficient. 

5.  Christ  never  appointed  any  particular  fasts,  nor  forbad 
the  use  of  flesh-meat  on  any  day. 

6.  If  St.  Peter  appointed  fasts,  perhaps  he  did  so  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  better  sale  for  his  fish. 

7.  The  holy  od  is  the  very  same  as  the  oil  which  you  eat 
at  home. 

8.  The  Scriptures  do  not  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Son. 

9.  Those  who  undertake  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  are 
fools. 

10.  I  consider  nothing  as  sinful,  which  the  Scriptures 
have  not  declared  to  be  so. 

11.  I  despise  the  pope  and  his  councils.  I  love  Christ ; 
and  may  his  word  dwell  in  us  abundantly  ! 

12.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  be  a  Christian. 

1 3.  Indulgences  are  notning. 

It  was  further  objected  to  him,  in  the  course  of  his  exa- 
mination, that  he  had  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  St.  Paul 

2  E  2 
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contributed  nothing  towards  his  conversion  by  his  own  free- 
will. 

This  account  might  lead  us  to  suspect,  that  there  was 
something  of  a  spirit  of  levity  in  the  disposition  of  John 
de  Wesalia.  He  seems  to  have  seen  clearly  through  several 
of  the  popish  superstitions,  and  to  have  exposed  them  with 
zeal  and  freedom.  Charity  will  certainly  incline  us  to  hope 
the  best  ;  nevertheless  the  Christian  reader  cannot  but 
wish  there  had  been  greater  marks  of  personal  contrition  of 
soul  and  of  true  humility  at  the  cross  of  Christ.  However, 
it  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  John  was  an  old  man,  and 
bowed  down  with  infirmities  and  disorders  of  long  standing ; 
and  therefore  he  was  probably  not  able  to  recollect  what  he 
had  formerly  advanced,  or  to  express  his  thoughts  distinctly 
before  such  a  formidable  tribunal  of  Inquisitors.  Fear 
compelled  him  at  last  to  retract  ;  but  in  the  course  of  his 
trial,  he  had  the  spirit  to  say  to  the  court,  "  If  Christ  were 
now  present,  and  ye  were  to  treat  him  as  ye  do  me,  he 
might  be  condemned  by  you  as  a  heretic.  However,"  the 
old  man  added  with  a  smile,  ^^  he  would  get  the  better  of 
you  by  his  acuteness."  * 

John  Wesselus  of  Groningen  has   sometimes   been 

taken  for  the  same  person  as  the  preceding  John  de  Wesalia. 

John  Wes-  -^^^  ^^  wonder  ;    for  besides  the  similarity  of 

Beius,  of      their  names,  they  lived  about  the  same  time,  and 

romngen.  ^^^y^  ^^  them  opposcd  scvcral  of  the  errors  and 
corruptions  of  popery. 

Wesselus,  however,  is  incomparably  the  superior  character 
in  every  respect.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  so  celebrated  for  his  talents 
Born  and  attainments,  as  to  have  been  denominated 

A.D.1419;    XHE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD.f 

Died  He  was  bom  about  the  year  1419,  not  in  1400, 

A.D.  1489.  as  some  have  supposed.     He  died  in  1489. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be    entertained   respecting  the 

genuine  seriousness  and  solidity  of  John  de  Wesalia,  the 

extraordinary  religious  knowledge  of  Wesselus,  and  his 

*  Fascic.  rer.  vol  i.  p.  325.  and  Bayle,  Crit.  Diet.  PFoxe,  Vol.  iii.  P« 
776.  A.D.  1479.1 

t  [Narrat.  Altingii  ap.  Seckendorf  de  Lutheranismo  1.  i.  8. 133.  Additio. 
and  M.  F.  Illyr.  in  Catal.  Test.  c.  387.] 
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truly  Christian  spirit,  are  indisputable.  He  has  been  justly 
called  the  Forerunner  of  Luther. 

That  great  Reformer  was  so  astonished  when  he  first 
met  with  some  pieces  of  the  composition  of  Wesselus,  that 
in  the  Leipsic  edition  of  1522,  he  wrote  a  preface  to  the 
work,  in  which  he  says,*  "  By  the  wonderful  providence 
of  God,  I  have  been  compelled  to  become  a  public  man, 
and  to  fight  battles  with  those  monsters  of  indulgences  and 
papal  decrees.  All  along  I  supposed  myself  to  stand  alone ; 
yet  have  I  preserved  so  much  animation  in  the  contest,  as 
to  be  every  where  accused  of  heat  and  violence,  and  of 
biting  too  hard.  However,  the  truth  is,  I  have  earnestly 
wished  to  have  done  with  these  followers  of  Baal  among 
whom  my  lot  is  cast,  and  to  live  quietly  in  some  comer  ; 
for  I  have  utterly  despaired  of  making  any  impression  on 
these  brazen  foreheads,  and  iron  necks  of  impiety. 

"  But  behold,  in  this  state  of  mind,  I  am  told  that  even 
in  these  days,  there  is  in  secret  a  remnant  of  the  people  of 
God.  Nay,  I  am  not  only  told  so,  but  I  rejoice  to  see  a 
proof  of  it.  Here  is  a  new  publication  by  Wesselus  of 
Groningen,  a  man  of  an  admirable  genius,  and  of  an  un- 
commonly enlarged  mind.  It  is  very  plain  he  was  taught 
of  God,  as  Isaiah  prophesied  that  Christians  should  be  :  f 
And  as  in  my  own  case,  so  with  him,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  he  received  his  doctrines  from  men.  If  I  had 
read  his  works  before,  my  enemies  might  have  supposed 
that  I  had  learnt  every*  thing  from  Wesselus,  such  a  per- 
fect coincidence  there  is  in  our  opinions.  As  to  myself, 
I  not  only  derive  pleasure,  but  strength  and  courage  from 
this  publication.  It  is  now  impossible  for  me  to  doubt 
whether  I  am  right  in  the  points  which  I  have  inculcated, 
when  I  see  so  entire  an  agreement  in  sentiment,  and  almost 
the  same  words  used  by  this  eminent  person,  who  lived  in 
a  difierent  age,  in  a  distant  country,  and  in  circumstances 
very  unlike  my  own.  I  am  surpnsed  that  this  excellent 
Christian  writer  should  be  so  little  known.  The  reason  may 
be,  either  that  he  lived  without  blood  and  contention  (for 
this  is  the  only  thing  in  which  he  differs  from  me  ;)  or 
perhaps  the  [fears  of  our  modern]  Jews  have  suppressed 
nis  writings  as  heretical. — 

♦  Ep.  ii.  p.  00.  fap.  Seek.  1.  i.  s.  133.  p.  22^?.]  t  Isaiah  lir.  13. 
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"  I  recommend  it  therefore  to  the  pious  reader,  to  peruse 
this  book  with  care  and  consideration.  The  writer  pecu- 
liarly  excels  in  judgment  ;  and  moreover  he  is  admirably 
calculated  to  improve  the  judgment  of  his  reader.  Lastly, 
those  who  are  displeased  with  my  asperity,  will  meet  with 
nothing  of  that  sort,  in  Wesselus,  to  offend  them.** 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Wesselus  was  pub- 
lished in  1614,  with  a  short  account  of  his  life,  by  Albert 
Hardenberg.  The  book  is  in  quarto,  and  contains  about 
nine  hundred  pages,  and  is  extremely  scarce. 

It  is  only  a  small  part  of  his  writings  to  which  Luther's 
address  to  the  reader  is  prefixed  ;  but  the  subjects  are  very 
important.  For  example  :  1 .  On  the  kind  providence  of 
God.  2.  On  the  causes,  the  mysteries,  and  the  effects  of 
our  Lord'^  incaniation  and  sufferings.  3.  On  the  nature  of 
ecclesiastical  power ;  and  the  degree  of  that  obligation  which 
men  are  under  to  obey  the  rulers  of  the  church.  4.  On 
the  sacrament  of  repentance,  and  the  keys  of  the  church. 
6.  On  the  true  communion  of  saints.  6.  On  purgatory, 
and  on  indulgences. 

•  If  the  treatises  of  Wesselus  had  fallen  in  the  way  of  the 
Author  of  this  History,  the  Editor  is  persuaded  he  would 
have  been  both  delighted  and  surprised  to  find  that  so  much 
Christian  light  and  wisdom  existed  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ;  and  would  probably  have  given  much 
larger  extracts  from  this  eminent  divine,  than  can  now  be 
conveniently  introduced  into  the  present  volume.  It  is  true 
that  his  writings  are  considerably  tarnished  with  popish 
errors  and  superstitions  :  but  still  the  wonder  is,  that  of 
those  blemishes  there  are  not  many  more  and  much  greater. 
In  general,  he  appears  to  have  seen  quite  as  far  as  Luther, 
saw,  about  the  years  1518  and  1519.  In  regard  to  purga- 
tor}^,  his  notion  seems  to  have  been,  that  it  was  a  place  of 
purification,  but  not  of  punishment. 

I  know  not  whether  Luther  ever  saw  the  more  elaborate 
wTitings  of  this  truly  great  man.  They  are  extremely 
practical,  and  very  sound. 

1.  There  are  eleven  chapters,  taking  up  184  pages,  on 
the  nature  and  management  of  prayer.  Here  the  writer 
follows  the  order  of  the  clauses  in  the  Lord's  prayer  ;  and 
explains  them  with  a  simplicity  and  copiousness  of  language, 
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and  an  originality  of  thought,  that  has  rarely  been  exceeded 
in  any  age. 

2.  The  second  treatise,  which  is  somewhat  longer,  is 
grave  and  useful  throughout.  The  author  calls  it,  Rules 
for  Meditation,  or  Directions  for  fixing  the  Mind  in  its 
Contemplations,  and  for  restraining  iiTegular  Thoughts. 
From  the  case  of  Maiy  and  Martha,*  he  takes  occasion,  in 
the  first  part,  to  make  a  comparison  between  busy  and  Quiet 
scenes,  between  an  active  and  a  contemplative  life.  The 
rules  laid  down  in  the  rest  of  this  performance,  though  they 
savour  a  little  of  the  taste  of  the  times,  in  being  formal  and 
artificial,  display  nevertheless  both  great  powers  of  intellect 
and  an  extensive  erudition.  Every  line  breathes  a  spirit  of 
piety  and  devotion.  But  the  depth  of  the  writer  s  religious 
thoughts  and  the  warmth  of  his  spiritual  affections  are  most 
evident  in  the  examples  which  he  subjoins,  with  a  view  to 
illustrate  his  rules  for  meditation  :  and  these  he  takes  good 
care  to  support  by  appropriate  quotations  from  Scripture. 

3.  But  the  work  of  Wesselus,  which  is  most  solid  and 
important,  and  which  seems  to  have  called  forth  the  great- 
est exercises  both  of  his  head  and  his  heart,  is,  An  Inquiry 
into  the  reasons  of  the  humiliation  of  Christ  in  his  incarna- 
tion and  bitter  pains. — This  subject  is  briefly  touched 
upon  in  the  aforementioned  small  miscellaneous  publication 
of  1522  ;  but  in  the  edition  of  1614  it  is  again  handled 
with  uncommon  ability,  and  to  the  comprehensive  extent 
of  twenty  chapters  on  the  Incarnation,  and  fourscore 
chapters  on  the  greatness  and  the  severity  of  our  Lord's 
suflerings. 

It  is  not  possible  to  communicate  a  clear  idea  of  the 
authors  manner  of  treating  these  mysterious  and  funda- 
mental points  of  religion,  without  transcribing  a  large 
part  of  his  compositions.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  is  m 
general  so  perfectly  orthodox,  and  has  so  clear  an  insight 
into  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  point  out  any  material  difference  between 
Wesselus  and  the  Church  of  England  in  most  articles  of 
the  greatest  consequence.  The  fall  of  man,  repentance 
towanls  God  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
justification  by  faith  only,  and  sanctification  by  the  Spirit, 

*  Luke  X.  3B~42. 
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are  the  revealed  truths  which  are  constantly  before  his 
eyes.  And  it  may  seem  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  he 
should  have  understood  perfectly  how  to  reconcile  the  ap- 
parent contradictions  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  m 
the  matter  of  justification.  "  There  is  not,"  says  he,  "  the 
smallest  disagreement  between  these  apostles.*  They  con- 
cur in  one  common  sentiment,  That  the  just  shall  live  by  a 
faith  which  worketh  by  love.  It  is  not  by  worits  that  our 
natural  body  is  proved  to  be  alive  !  If  there  be  no  signs 
of  pulse,  no  respiration,  no  warmth  about  the  praecordia,  in 
short,  if  there  be  no  vital  actions  whatever,  do  we  not  pro- 
nounce the  body  to  be  dead  ?  These  actions  are  the  pro- 
per proof  that  it  is  alive  ;  yet  they  are  not  the  cause  of 
Its  life.  The  soul,  which  is  the  source  of  these  actions,  is 
the  cause  of  life :  further,  the  more  in  number,  vigour,  and 
excellence  these  actions  are,  the  more  thoroughly  we  say 
that  body  is  alive.  So  in  spiritual  things.  The  love  of 
Christ  is  the  noblest  and  most  excellent  of  the  intellectual 
affections ;  and,  in  this  our  mortal  course,  it  is  the  strongest 
proof  of  life  in  the  soul  of  the  Christian.  Moreover,  fove 
may  exist  even  though  the  person  sits  still ;  does  nothing ; 
meddles  not  with  external  matters,  as  Martha  did  ;  but  sees 
and  tastes  how  sweet  the  Lord  is,  as  Mary  saw  and  tasted 
when  she  obtained  the  part  that  was  not  to  be  taken  from 
her.  But  mark,  there  must  be  a  principle  of  love,  other- 
wise the  actions  of  the  lover  will  not  be  accepted.  Faith 
is  that  principle ;  and  hence  it  is  that  faith  is  accepted  on 
account  of  its  productive  nature.  Now,  where  there  is  no 
operation  of  this  -sort,  St.  James  pronounces  the  faith  to  be 
dead :  And  St.  Paul  in  nowise  opposes  that  sentiment, 
when  he  says  that  a  man  is  justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ 
without  works.  However,  this  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
though  the  faith  of  a  true  believer  produced  the  righteous- 
ness of  an  angel ;  no :  the  man  is  justified  for  this  reason, 
because  it  has  pleased  God  to  bestow  on  the  believer  a 
righteousness  superior  to  that  of  an  angel,  namely,  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ,  the  great  High  Priest.  Hence  also, 
no  religious  exercise  contributes  more   to  a  true  justifiea- 

*  [Diversum  dicunt  Apostolus  Paulus  et  Jacobus,  verum  non  advereum 
communis  utrique  sentf ntia  est  justum  ex  fide  vivere,  fide  inquam,  per 
dilectioiiem  openinte.  l)e  Ma^nitud.  Passiouis  c.  45.] 
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tion,  than  frequent  meditation  on  our  Lord's  passion,  with 
a  commemoration  of  the  same.  It  is  an  exercise  of  faith, 
in  which  the  believers  object  is  to  become  partaker  of  the 
benefits  of  Christ's  sacrifice ;  and  in  that  spirit,  he  con- 
fesses his  sins,  longs  for  deliverance,  wishes,  waits,  sits  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  and,  like  Mary,  chooses  the  better  part : 
Such  a  faith,  the  more  vigorous  it  is  in  believing,  comme- 
morating, tasting,  hungenng  and  thirsting ;  and  the  more 
ardent  it  is  in  producing  spiritual  breathings  and  desires, 
the  more  completely  will  it  apply  to  the  conscience  the 
blood  of  the  High  driest,  and  thereby  justify  the  sinner. 
And  here,  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  ask,  whether  the  man 
who  thus  believes,  desires,  wishes,  and  prays,  can  properly 
be  said  to  produce  no  works  ?  " 

But  we  must  not  dissemble  that  sometimes,  among  very 
fine  and  beautiful  sentiments,  the  exuberant  imagination 
of  this  venerable  divine  leads  him  to  advance  positions, 
which,  if  not  absolutely  contrary  to  Scripture,  are  neither 
warranted  by  it,  nor  capable  of  being  proved  by  reason. 
An  instance  of  this  sort  may  be  found,  I  think,  in  his 
seventh  chapter,  on  the  reasons  of  the  incarnation  of  our 
liord.  He  there  maintains,  that  the  Word,  the  second  per- 
son of  the  Trinity,  would  have  taken  upon  him  our  nature, 
even  though  man  had  not  sinned.  But  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  take  up  the  reader  s  time  with  the  subtle,  abstruse, 
inconclusive  arguments  which  he  makes  use  of  on  this 
occasion. 

I  have  much  less  objection  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
inquires  (Chap.  65,  on  the  great  sufferings  of  our  Lord), 
Whether  Peter,  in  denying  Christ,  so  fell  as  to  lose  all 
spiritual  life  ?  At  the  same  time,  I  pretend  not  to  deter- 
mine how  far  it  may  be  either  safe  or  laudable  to  indulge 
our  curiosity  in  prying  into  questions  of  this  nature. 

It  is  true,  says  he,  Peter  denied  him  thrice ;  yet  who 
can  doubt  but  that  he  nevertheless  retained  in  his  heart  a 
sincere  love  for  his  master  through  the  whole  of  that  most 
trying  and  tempestuous  season ;  and  especially  af^er  that 
kind  look  of  Jesus,  which  I  verily  believe  awakened  his 
gratitude,  and  produced  those  undeniable  proofs  of  affec- 
tion, viz.  his  bitter,  penitential  tears  ?  I  wish,  continues 
this  good  man,  that  I  had  as  much  lore  for  the  Lord  Jesus, 
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even  now,  in  these  quiet  times,  as  Peter  had  when  he 
cursed  and  swore  and  denied  his  master.  I  should  then 
certainly  conclude  myself  to  be  a  living  member  of  Christ, 
and  indeed  much  more  alive,  than  I  can  now  pretend  to  be. 
Further,  in  my  opinion,  Peter  at  that  time  had  much  more 
spiritual  life  than  many  persons  in  our  days  have,  who  yet 
are  truly  religious. 

To  some  persons  it  may  seem  extraordinary,  that  a  man, 
whose  life  was  so  uniformly  and  so  eminently  Christian, 
should  have  been  harassed  in  his  last  illness  with  doubts 
concerning  the  truth  of  revealed  religion.  The  friend  to 
whom  he  owned  the  uneasiness  and  perplexity  of  his  mind, 
was  prodigiously  surprised,  and  exhorted  Wesselus  to  direct 
all  his  thoughts  to  Christ,  the  only  Saviour.  This  admo- 
nition did  not  seem  to  please  him  at  the  moment ;  and 
his  friend  retired,  deeply  afflicted.  A  short  time  after,  the 
same  friend  returned,  and  Wesselus,  with  all  the  joy  and 
satisfaction  that  could  be  expressed  by  one  in  his  weaJ^  con- 
dition, cried  out,  "  God  be  praised  !  all  those  vain  doubt- 
ings  are  fled ;  and  now  all  I  know,  is  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified."     He  then  resigned  his  soul  to  Grod. 

Two  reasons  may  be  given,  why  Wesselus  was  not 
cnished  in  that  storm  of  persecution,  which,  in  the  year 
1479,  broke  out  upon  his  friend  and  contemporarj*,  John  de 
Wesalia : 

1 .  David  of  Burgundy,  then  bishop  of  Utrecht,  is  said 
to  have  loved  and  protected  him. 

2.  His  reputation  both  for  learning  and  piety  was  at  a 
great  height. 

Pope  Sixtus  IV.  immediately  after  his  inauguration  at 
Kome,  told  Wesselus  that  he  would  grant  him  any  request 
he  should  make.  Wesselus  answered  thus.  Holy  Father 
and  kind  patron,  I  shall  not  press  hard  upon  your  holiness. 
Ttou  well  know  I  never  aimed  at  great  things.  But 
as  you  now  sustain  the  character  of  the  supreme  pontiff 
and  shepherd  on  earth,  my  request  is,  that  you  would  so 
discharge  the  duties  of  your  elevated  station,  that  your 
praise  may  correspond  with  your  dignity,  and  that  when 
the  Great  Shepherd  shall  appear,  whose'  first  minister  you 
arts  he  may  say,  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  :  And  moreover,  that  vou 
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be  able  to  say  boldly,  Lord,  thou  gavest  me  five 
ts,  behold  I  have  gained  five  other  talents. 
he  pope  replied,  That  must  be  my  care ;  But  do  you 
omething  for  yourself.  Then,  rejoined  Wesselus,  I 
yon  to  give  me  out  of  the  Vatican  library  a  Greek 
I  Hebrew  Bible.     You  shall  have  them,  said  Sixtus : 

foolish  man,  why  don't  you  ask  for  a  bishopric,  or 
thing  of  that  sort  ?  For  the  best  of  reasons,  said 
selus,  because  I  do  not  want  such  things.* 
be  pious  student  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  this 
mt  of  a  very  eminent  Christian,  so  very  little  known, 
here  we  shall  conclude  our  review  of  the  Fifteenth 
ury. 


CENTURY  XVI. 


CHAP.  I. 

REFORMATION  UNDER  THE  CONDUCT  OF  LUTHER  : 
PRELIMINARIES. 

Sixteenth  Century  opened  with  a  prospect  of  all 
s  the  most  gloomy,  in  the  eyes  of  every  true  Christian, 
uption  both  in  doctrine  and  in  practice  had  exceeded 
)unds ;  and  the  general  face  of  Europe,  though  the 
I  of  Christ  was  everywhere  professed,  presented 
ng  that  was  properly  Evangelical.  Great  efforts 
d  had  been  made  to  emancipate  the  Church  from  the 
vers  of  darkness  ; "  and  in  consequence  many  indivi- 
souls  had  been  conducted  into  the  path  of  salvation, 
nothing  like  a  general  reformation  had  taken  place  in 
3art  of  Europe.  For  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
irs  of  Claudius  of  Turin,  of  the  Waldensian  Barbs,  of 
diff,  and  of  Huss,  had  not  been  sufficiently  directed 
ist  the  predominant  corruption  in  doctrine,  though 
practical  abuses  of  the  popedom  had  been  opposed  with 
luous  freedom  and  disinterested  courage.  The  ex- 
1   branches  only,  rather  than  the  bitter  root  itself, 

♦  Vita  Wcss.  ab.  Ilardenb. 
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which  supported  all  the  evils  of  false  reli^on,  being  attack- 
ed, no  permanent  or  extensive  change  had  ensued.  The 
Waldenses  were  too  feeble  to  molest  the  popedom ;  and 
the  Hussites,  divided  among  themselves  and  worn  out  by  a 
long  series  of  contentions,  were  reduced  to  silence.  Among 
both  were  found  persons  of  undoubted  godliness,  but  they 
appeared  incapable  of  making  effectual  impressions  on  the 
kingdom  of  Antichrist.  The  Roman  pontiflk  were  still 
the  uncontrolled  patrons  of  impiety.  Neither  the  scan- 
dalous crimes  of  Alexander  VI.  nor  the  military  ferocity  of 
Julius  II.  (pontiffs  whose  actions  it  is  impertinent  to  the 
plan  of  this  history  to  detail),  seem  to  have  lessened  the 
dominion  of  the  court  of  Rome,  or  to  have  opened  the  eyes 
of  men  so  as  to  induce  them  to  make  a  sober  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  true  religion. 

But  not  manv  years  after  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  the  world  beheld  an  attempt  to  restore  the  light 
of  the  Gospel,  more  evangelically  judicious,  more  simply 
founded  on  the  word  of  God,  and  more  ably  and  more 
successinUy  conducted,  than  any  which  had  ever  been  seen 
since  the  days  of  Augustine.  Martin  Luther,  whom 
Divine  Providence  raised  up  for  this  purpose,  was  evidently 
the  instrument  rather  than  the  agent  of  this  reformation, 
lie  was  led  from  step  to  step,  by  a  series  of  circumstances, 
tar  beyond  his  original  intentions ;  and  in  a  manner  which 
raicrht  evince  the  excellency  of  the  power  to  be  of  God  and 
not  of  man.*  Even  the  reformations  which  took  place  in 
several  other  parts  of  Europe,  besides  Germany,  the  scene 
of  Luther's  transactions,  were  in  a  great  measure  derived 
from  the  liffht  which  he  was  enabled  to  difiVise  among  man- 
kind. And  as  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  revival  of 
godliness  now  before  us  lay  in  this,  that  it  was  conversant 
in  fundamentals  of  doctrine,  rather  than  in  correction  of 
more  abuses  of  practice,  hence  the  history  of  Lutheranism 
recommends  itself  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  study  of 
ever}'  theologian. 

That  I  may  be  able  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  clear 
and  satisfactory-  view  of  this  important  part  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  I  shall  |)articularly  avail  myself  of  the  labours  of 
the  learned  Seckendort*,  who  published  a  Latin  translation 

*  2  Cor.  iv.  7. 
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of  Maimbourg's*  History,  and  who,  in  a  diffusive  comment, 
often  corrected  and  refuted  it,  and  at  the  same  time  sup- 
plied from  the  very  best  materials  whatever  might  be 
wanted  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  Lutheranism.  The  au  • 
thentic  documents  derived  from  the  archives  of  the  royal 
bouse  of  Saxe  Gotha,  and  the  original  papers  of  Luther, 
Melancthon,  and  other  reformers,  are  largely  quoted  by  this 
author.  He  adverts  also  continually  to  the  opposite  ac- 
counts of  the  Romish  writers.  In  fine,  he  seems  to  have 
examined  all  the  best  sources  of  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  to  have  placed  before  his  readers,  whatever  might 
be  needful  to  inform  their  judgments.  I  follow  Secken- 
dorf  therefore  as  my  principal  guide,  yet  not  exclusively  ; 
I  also  make  use  of  Father  Paul,  of  Da  Pin,  of  Sleidan, 
Thuanus,  &c.  &c.  The  merely  modem  writers,  who  too 
commonly  treat  these  interesting  matters  in  a  superficial 
manner,  content  with  elegance  of  style,  and  an  indulgence 
to  the  popular  taste,  afford  little  service  towards  the  execu- 
tion of  my  plan. 

In  a  manuscript  history,  extending  from  the  year  1 524 
to  1541,  composed  by  Frederic  Myconius,  a  very  able  co- 
adjutor of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  the  author  describes 
the  state  of  religion  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  in 
striking  terms.  "  The  passion  and  satisfaction  of  Christ, 
were  treated  as  a  bare  history,  like  the  Odyssey  of  Homer  : 
concerning  faith,  bv  which  the  righteousness  of  the  Re- 
deemer and  eternal  life  are  apprehended,  there  was  the 
deepest  silence  :  Christ  was  described  as  a  severe  judge, 
ready  to  condemn  all  who  were  f  destitute  of  the  interces- 
sion of  saints,  and  of  pontifical  interest.  In  the  room  of 
Christ  were  substituted,  as  saviours  and  intercessors,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  like  a  Pagan  Diana,  and  other  saints,  who 
from  time  to  time  had  been  created  by  the  popes.  Nor 
were  men,  it  seems,  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  their  prayers, 
except  they  deserved  it  of  them  by  their  works.  What 
sort  of  works  was  necessary  for  this  end  was  distinctly  ex- 
plained ;  not  the  works  prescribed  in  the  Decalogue,  and 
enjoined  on  all  mankind,  but  such  as  enriched  the  priests 

*  Loais  Maimbourg,  a  learned  Jesuit,  wrote  celebrated  histories  of  Cal- 
Tinism.  Lutheranism,  Aiianism^  &c.  &c. 

t  Seckendorf,  Vol.  i.  p.  4.  [1.  i.  s.  2.  Add  1.  (b.) 
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and  monks.     Those  who  died  neglecting  these,  were 
signed  to  hell,  or  at  least  to  purgatory,  till  they  wer 
deemed  from  it  by  a  satisfaction  made  either  by  thems 
or  by  their  proxies.     The  frequent  pronunciation  o 
LonV s  prayer  and  the  salutation  of  the  Virgin,  and  tl 
citations  of  the  canonical  hours,  constantly  engaged 
who  undertook  to  be  reUgious.     An  incredible  ma 
ceremonious    observances  was  everywhere  visible; 
gross  wickedness  was  practised  under  the  encourage 
of  indulgences,  by  which  the  guilt  of  the  crimes  was  i 
expiated.     The  preaching  of  the  word  was  the  least 
of  the  episcopal  function :  rites  and  processions  emp] 
the  bishops  perpetually,  when  engaged  in  religious 
•cises.     Ihe  number  of  clergy  was  enormous,   and 
lives  were  most  scandalous.     I  speak  of  those  whom  I 
known  in  the  town  of  Gothen,"  &c.     If  we  add  to  thi 
testimony   of  Pellicanus,   another  of   Luthers  folio 
"  that  a  Greek  Testament  could  not  be  procured  at 
price  in  all  Germany,"  *  what  can  be  wanting  to  com 
^  1  the  picture  of  that  darkness  in  which  men  lived,  ai 

what  did  the  Christian  nations  differ  from  Pagans,  e: 
in  the  name  ?  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that 
the  university  of  Pans,  the  first  of  all  the  famous  sc 
of  learning,  could  not  furnish  a  single  person  capafa 
supporting  a  controversy  against  Luther  on  the  found 
of  Scripture.  And  scarcely  any  Christian  doctor  in  tl 
ginning  of  this  century  had  a  critical  knowledge  oi 
word  of  God.  The  reader  may  find  it  useful  to  be  dc 
ed  a  little  longer  in  contemplating  the  situation  ol 
Christian  world  at  the  time  of  Luther's  appearance. 
obser\'ations  I  have  to  offer  for  this  purpose  sha 
arranged  under  four  distinct  heads :  and  they  will,  I  t 
assist  us  in  demonstrating  the  importance  of  the  Reft 
tion,  and  fully  evince  that  the  difference  between  p( 
and  protestantism  is  not  merely  verbal. 

1 .  The  popish  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  then  ir 
highest  reputation.  We  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  n 
presenting  this  doctrine,  if  we  state  it  according  U 
ideas  of  one  of  the  ablest  champions  of  popery.t 

*  Seckendorf,  Vol.  i.  p.  132.  [1.  i.  s.  82.  Add  2.  (e.) 
t  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  in  an  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine 
Catholic  Church  in  matters  of  Controrersy. 
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church,  he  tells  us,  imposes  painful  works  or  sufferings  on 
offenders !  which,  being  discharged  or  undergone  with 
humility,  are  called  satisfactions ;  and  when,  regarding  the 
fervour  of  the  penitents,  or  other  good  works,  she  remits 
some  part  of  the  task,  this  is  called  "  an  indulgence." 
For  he  pretends  that  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  Christ  may 
be  applied  in  two  ways,  either  by  entire  remission,  with- 
out the  reservation  of  any  punishment,  or  by  the  chang- 
ing of  a  greater  punishment  into  a  less.  "  The  first,"  he 
says,  ^^  is  done  in  baptism,  the  second  in  the  case  of  sins 
committed  after  baptism."  And  here  he  gives  us  the  au- 
thority of  the  council  of  Trent  to  support  his  assertion, 
namely,  "  The  power  to  grant  indulgences  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  church  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  use  of  them 
is  beneficial  to  salvation."  Those,  he  observes,  who  de- 
part this  life  indebted  to  divine  justice  for  some  of  the 
pains  reserved,  must  suffer  them  in  another  life  in  the  state 
of  purgatory. 

Reliefs  are  however  provided  in  this  case  also ;  the 
benefit  of  indulgences  extends,  it  seems,  beyond  the  grave, 
and  the  doctrine  of  commutation  for  offences,  applied  in 
real  practice  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  was  held  to 
be  valid  in  heaven.  The  foundation  of  all  this  system 
was  generally  believed  to  be  this :  There  was  supposed  to 
be  an  infinite  treasure  of  merit  in  Christ  and  the  saints, 
which  was  abundantly  more  than  suflScient  for  themselves. 
Thus,  what  is  strictly  true  of  the  Divine  Saviour,  was 
asserted  also  of  saints,  namely,  that  they  had  done  works 
of  supererogation.  This  treasure  was  deposited  in  the 
church,  under  the  conduct  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  was 
sold,  literally  sold  for  money,  at  that  see's  discretion,  to 
those  who  were  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  it ;  and  few 
were  found  willing  to  undergo  the  course  of  a  severe  pe- 
nance of  unpleasant  austerities,  when  they  could  aflbrd  to 
commute  for  it  by  pecuniary  payments.  The  popes,  and 
under  them  the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  particularly  the 
Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars,  had  the  disposition  of  this 
treasure  ;  and  as  the  pontifl^  had  the  power  of  canonizing 
new  saints  at  their  own  will,  the  fund  was  ever  growing ; 
and  so  long  as  the  system  could  maintain  its  credit,  the 
riches  of  their  church,  thus  secularized  under  the  appear- 
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ance  of  religion,  became  a  sea  without  a  shore.  15 
partial  examiner  of  authentic  records  will  say,  that  ] 
overcharged  this  account  of  indulgences.  In  fact, 
were  the  symptoms  of  the  last  stage  of  papal  depi 
and  as  the  moral  evils  which  they  encouraged  were  p 
every  one  not  totally  destitute  of  discernment,  the] 
the  first  objects  assaulted  by  the  Reformers. 

2.  But  the  views  of  those  wise  and  holy  pers 
were  far  more  extensive.  They  saw,  that  a  prac 
scandalously  corrupt,  was  connected  with  the  g 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  Gospel-grace.  The  doct 
justification,  in  its  explicit  form,  had  been  lost  for 
ages  to  the  Christian  world.  If  men  had  really  be 
that  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  salvatic 
obtained,  and  that  God  "justifies  the  ungodly **  tl 
faith  alone,  how  could  they  have  been  imposed  on 
traffic  of  indulgences  ?  In  whatever  manner  the 
might  subtilize  and  divide,  he  was  compelled  by  his 
to  hold,  that  by  a  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  c 
either  in  the  way  of  indulgences,  or  by  some  severer 
pardon  was  to  be  obtained ;  and  that  the  satisfaci 
Christ  was  not  sufficiently  meritorious  for  this  ei 
other  words,  that  the  gift  of  God  is  not  eternal  1 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord*  And  in  fact,  the  preacher 
dulgences,  whether  popes  themselves  or  their  mi: 
held  out  to  the  people  with  sufficient  clearness,  that 
heritance  of  etemal  life  was  to  be  purchased  by 
gences.  Proofs  of  this  have  already  appeared  in  the 
of  this  History,  and  more  will  be  given  hereaiter 
testimony  of  Sleidan,  one  of  the  most  judicious  ai 
passionate  of  historians,  to  the  nature  of  indulgence 
deserves  to  be  transcribed  in  this  place.  It  is  conta 
the  beginning  of  his  excellent  history.f  "  Pope  1 
making  use  of  that  power,  which  his  predecess( 
usurped  over  all  Christian  churches,  sent  abroad  i 
kingdoms  his  letters  and  bulls,  with  ample  promises 
full  pardon  of  sins,  and  of  eternal  salvation,  to  such  a 
purchase  the  same  with  money  ! !  ! "  Even  when  th< 
of  indulgences   was    checked    by    the  \  pontiflSs,  as 


V 


*  See  Rom.  vi.  end. 
t  [J.  Sleidan.  Comment,  de  statu  relig.  et  i^ipublice  1.  i.] 
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carried  on  in  too  gross  a  manner,  no  clear  account  was 
given  in  what  the  abuse  consisted.  In  fine,  it  was  evident, 
that  no  reformation  could  take  place  through  the  medium 
of  qualifying  and  correcting  abuses  of  this  traflSc.  The 
system  itself  was  wholly  impious,  and  the  right  knowledge 
of  justification  was  the  only  remedy  adequate  to  the  evil. 
This,  therefore,  the  reader  is  to  look  for,  as  the  most 
capital  object  of  the  Eeformation :  and  thus,  in  the  demoli- 
tion of  one  of  the  vilest  perversions  of  superstition,  there 
suddenly  arose  and  revived,  in  all  its  infant  simplicity,  that 
ApostoUcal  doctrine,  in  which  is  contained  the  great  mys- 
tery of  the  Scriptures. 

3.  The  state  of  mankind  at  that  time  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  so  rich  a  display  of  Gospel- 
ffrace.  God  sent  a  plentiful  rain,  whereby  he  refreshed  his 
inheritance,  when  it  was  weary.f  Men  were  then  bound 
fast  in  fetters  of  iron  :  their  whole  religion  was  one  enor- 
mous mass  of  bondage.  Terrors  beset  them  on  every  side ; 
asd  the  fiction  of  purgatory  was  ever  teeming  with  ghosts 
and  apparitions.  Persons  truly  serious,  and  such  there 
ever  were  and  will  be,  because  there  ever  was  and  will  be 
a  true  church  on  earth,  were  so  clouded  in  their  under- 
standings by  the  prevailing  corruptions  of  the  hierarchy, 
that  they  could  find  no  access  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ. 
The  road  of  simple  faith,  grounded  on  the  divine  promises, 
connected  always  with  real  humility,  and  always  productive 
of  hearty  and  grateful  obedience,  was  stopped  up  with 
briars  and  thorns.  No  certain  rest  could  be  afforded  to 
the  weary  mind,  and  a  state  of  doubt,  of  allowed  doubt  and 
anxiety,  was  recommended  by  the  papal  system.  What  a 
joyful  doctrine  then  was  that  of  the  real  Gospel,  of  remis- 
sion of  sins  through  Christ  alone,  received  by  faith  !  a  doc- 
trine, which  is  indeed  to  be  found  every  where  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  the  Scriptures  were  almost  unknown  among  the 
people  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation. 

4.  Should  the  philosophical  sceptic,  or  the  pharisaical 
formalist,  express  his  surprise,  that  I  should  lay  so  great  a 
stress  on  the  Christian  article  of  Justification,  and  wonder 
that  any  person  should  ever  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
way  of  obtaining  true  peace  of  conscience  ;  it  may  be  use- 

*  Psalm  Ixviii.  9. 
VOL.  III.  2  F 
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fill  towards  satisfying  his  scruples,  to  remind  such  a  cha- 
racter of  a  FOURTH  mark  of  corruption,  which  much  pre- 
vailed in  the  times  previous  to  the  Reformation,  This  is, 
the  predominance  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  Europe 
at  that  period,  a  philosophy  which  knew  nothing  of  original 
sin  and  native  depravity,  which  allowed  nothing  to  be 
criminal  but  certain  external  flagitious  actions,  and  which 
was  unacquainted  with  the  idea  of  any  righteousness  of 
grace,  imputed  to  a  sinner.  How  many  in  this  age  who 
neither  know  or  value  Aristotle,  do  yet  altogether  follow 
his  self-righteous  notions  of  religion  !  These  are  congenial 
to  our  fallen  nature,  and  are  incapable,  while  they  prevail 
in  the  mind,  of  administering  any  cure  to  papal  bondage, 
except  that  which  is  worse  than  the  disease  itself.  They 
tend  to  lead  men  into  the  depths  of  Atheistic  profaneness. 
But  the  person  whom  God  raised  up  particularly  at  this 
time  to  instruct  an  ignorant  world,  was  most  remarkably 
eminent  for  self-knowledge.  Only  characters  of  this  sort 
are  qualified  to  inform  mankind  in  subjects  of  the  last  im- 

E)rtance  towards  the  attainment  of  their  eternal  happiness. 
UTHER  knew  himself,  and  he  knew  also  the  scnptural 
grounds  on  which  he  stood  in  his  controversies  with  the 
ecclesiastical  rulers.  His  zeal  was  disinterested,  his  courage 
undaunted.  Accordingly,  when  he  had  once  erected  the 
standard  of  Truth,  he  continued  to  uphold  it  with  an  un- 
conquerable intrepidity,  which  merits  the  gratitude  and 
esteem  of  all  succeeding  ages. 


CHAP.  II. 

TPIE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING 
INDULGENCES. 

Pope  Alexander  VI.  the  most  flagitious  of  men,  died  in 
the  year  1503.     After  the  short  interval  of  the  dominion 

Death  of  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^'  ^^^  ruled  the  Church  less  than  a 
Alexander  VI.  year,  JuHus  II.  was  elected  pontiff.  A  circum- 
stance attended  this  election  which  deserves  to  be 
recorded  *  as  a  memorable  indication  of  those  times.  The 
cardinals  agreed  upon  oath  before  the  election,  and  obliged 

*  Seckendorf,  Vol.  i.  p.  3.  [1.  i.  s.  2.] 
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the  new  pontiff  after  his  election  to  take  the  same  oath, 
that  a  general  council  should  be  called  within  two  years, 
to  reform  the  Church.  The  effect  of  this  measure,  which 
so  strongly  implied  the  consent  of  the  Christian  world  to  the 
necessity  of  a  reformation,  was  the  council  of  Pisa.  But 
nothing  good  was  to  be  expected  from  Julius,  a  man,  in 
the  language  of  worldly  greatness,  renowned  for  military 
_.    ,   ,     ambition.     By  his  intrigues  the  council  of  Pisa 

Death  of  .,        .        ,«'        ittT-i*  n, 

jniiuaii.    was  dissolved,  and  Julius  died  m  1513,  after  he 
A.D.1513.  j,ad  filled  the   Christian  world  with  blood  and 
confusion  by  his  violence  and  rapacity. 

IjCO  X.*  a  man  famous  for  the  encouragement  of  letters 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  deservedly  celebrated  among  the  pa- 
trons of  learned  men,  succeeded.  But  historical  veracity 
can  scarcely  admit  any  further  encomium  on  his  character. 
Character  of  He  was  a  Florentine  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
^^  X.  the  Medici,  and  inherited  the  elegant  taste  and 
munificent  spirit  of  that  family.  He  was  elected  pope  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Though  refined  and 
humanized  by  his  love  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  extremely 
abhorrent  from  the  savage  manners  of  Alexander  and  of 
Julius,  he  possessed  other  qualities  no  less  inconsistent  than 
theirs  with  the  character  of  a  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  An  excessive  magnificence,  a  voluptuous  indo- 
lence, and  above  all,  a  total  want  of  religious  principle, 
rendered  him  perhaps  more  strikingly  void  of  every  sacer- 
dotal qualification  than  any  pontiffs  before  him.  He  has 
been  accused  of  open  infidelity  ;  but  the  proofs  are  said  to  be 
only  negative :  certainly,  however,  he  at  no  time  took  the 
least  pains  to  discover  to  mankind  that  he  had  a  sincere 
reverence  for  religion.  It  was  during  the  pontificate  of 
this  man,  that  Providence  gave  the  severest  blow  to  the 
authority  of  the  Boman  hierarchy,  which  it  had  ever  re- 
ceived since  the  days  of  Gregory  IL 

*  This  prelate,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  was  ordained  at  the 
age  of  seven  years,  made  an  abbot  before  he  was  eight  years  old,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  became  a  cardinal !  Such  was  the  influence  of  his 
father  in  the  court  of  Rome  !  Lorenzo,  in  a  prudential  letter  to  his  son, 
tells  him,  that  he  had  heard  with  pleasure  of  his  attention  to  communion 
and  confession  ;  and  that  there  was  no  better  way  for  him  to  obtain  the 
fiivour  of  heaven,  than  by  habituating  himself  to  the  performance  of  such 
duties.  Roscoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. — Lorenzo  appears  to  have 
known  the  art  of  rising  in  this  world,  better  than  the  narrow  road  to  eter- 
nal life. 

2  F  2 
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Both  before  his  exaltation  and  after  it,  he  opposed  with 
dexterity  and  success  the  laudable  attempts  after  a  refor- 
mation, which  have  been  mentioned.     A  council  called  by 
this  pope,  and  held  in  the  Lateran  palace,  was  directed 
under  his  auspices  against  the  determinations  of  the  council 
of  Pisa.     Afterwards,  in  the  year  1517,  the  university  of 
Appeal  of    Paris,  renowned  at  that  time  through  Europe  for 
Idtv ofplrii,  learning  and  knowledge,  appealed  from  its  deci- 
A.t).  1517.   sions  to  a  future  general  council,*     It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  the  detail  of  these  transactions.  They 
are  here  briefly  mentioned  in  a  general  way,  for  the  pw^ 
pose  of  showing  that  common  sense  and  the  voice  of  na- 
tural conscience  had  agreed  to  the  necessity  of  a  reforma- 
tion, though  men  knew  not  the   principles  on  which  it 
ought  to  proceed.     The  greatest  personages  of  the  times 
had  delivered  their  sentiments  to  the  same  effect.     The 
existence  of  the  distemper  was  admitted.     The  true  remedy 
was  unknown ;  that  was  to  be  drawn  only  from  the  word 
of  God ;  and  almost  all  parties  were  equally  ignorant  of 
the  contents  of  the  sacred  volumes.     In   the  same  year, 
Rise  of       however,  the  spirit  of  Luther  was  raised   up,  to 
Luther,      iustruct  the  ignorant,  to  rouse  the  negligent,  and 
to  oppose  the  scandalous  practices  of  interested 
and  ambitious  ecclesiastical  rulers. 

No  reformer  had  ever  an  opportunity  more  favourable 
to  his  designs.  Such  was  the  temerity  of  the  existing 
hierarchy,  that  they  might  seem  even  to  have  purposely 
afforded  to  their  opponents  an  advantage  for  the  beginning 
of  a  contest,  or  rather  to  have  been  providentially  infatuated. 
Leo  X.  after  he  had  presided  almost  five  years,  having  re- 
duced himself  to  straits  by  his  prodigal  expenses  of  various 
kinds,  and  being  desirous  to  complete  the  erection  of  St. 
Sale  of  In-  Pctcr  s  church,  begun  at  Rome  by  his  predecessor 
diligences.  Julius  IL,  after  his  example,  had  recourse  to  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  the  general  nature  of  which  Maim- 
bourg  describes  much  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  done 
in  the  foregoing  chapter.  These  he  published  throughout 
the  Christian  world,  granting  freely  to  all,  who  would  pay 
money  for  the  building  of  St.  Peters  church,  the  licence 
of  eating  eggs  and  cheese  in  the  time  of  Lent.     This 

♦  [Scckendorf,  1.  i.  s.  2.  Add.  3.  (q,)  p.  7.] 
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is  one  of  the  many  ridiculous  circumstances  which  attended 
Leo's  indulgences,  and  it  is  gravely  related  by  the  papal 
historians.*  The  promulgation  of  these  indulgences  in 
Germany  was  committed  to  a  prelate,  the  brother  of  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg.  His  name  was  Albert,  a  man  who 
at  that  very  time  held  two  archbishoprics,  namely,  those  of 
Mentz  and  of  Magdeburg,  and  who  himself  received  im- 
mense profits  from  the  sale.  Albert  delegated  the  oflSce 
to  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  inquisitor,  well  qualified  for 
an  employment  of  this  kind.  He  was  a  bold  character  of 
and  enterprising  monk,  of  uncommon  impudence,  ^etzeL 
and  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  a  similar  transact 
tion.  He  had  proclaimed  indulgences  in  support  of  the 
war  against  the  Muscovites,  and  by  that  means  had  much 
enriched  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  had  undertaken  that 
war.  "  This  frontless  monk,"  says  a  celebrated  ecclesias- 
tical historian,t  executed  this  iniquitous  commission  not 
only  with  matchless  insolence,  indecency,  and  fraud,  but 
even  carried  his  impiety  so  far  as  to  derogate  from  the  all- 
sufficient  power  and  influence  of  the  merits  of  Christ. 
Myconius  J  assures  us,  that  he  himself  heard  Tetzel  de- 
claim with  incredible  effrontery,  concerning  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  pope  and  the  efficacy  of  indulgences.  The 
people  believed,  that  the  moment  any  person  had  paid  the 
money  for  the  indulgence,  he  became  certain  of  his  salva- 
tion, and  that  the  souls,  for  whom  the  indulgences  were 
bought,  were  instantly  released  out  of  purgatory.  So 
Maimbourg  §  allows  ;  and  if  the  people  really  believed  the 
current  doctrine  of  the  times,  ana  looked  on  the  preachers 
of  indulgences  as  men  worthy  of  credit,  they  must  have 
believed  so.  We  have  formerly  seen  popes  themselves  to 
hold  this  confident  language.  John  Tetzel  boasted,  that 
he  had  saved  more  souls  from  hell  by  his  indulgences,  than 
St.  Peter  had  converted  to  Christianity  by  his  preaching. 

*  Seckendy  [1.  i.  s.  3.]  p.  8.  Let  the  reader  remember,  that  this  incom- 
parable author,  Seckendorf,  gives  us  all  along  the  very  words  of  his  an-- 
tagonist,  whence  the  papal  as  well  as  tlie  protestant  materials  are  contin- 
ually held  up  to  view. 

Even  Du  Pin  allows,  that  Leo  was  naturally  proud  and  lofty  ;  and  he 
confesses,  that  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  church  was  the  occasion  of  that 
pope*8  having  recourse  to  the  sale  of  indulgences. — Book  ii.  Chap.  1.  [Cent. 
XVI.]  t  Mosheim.  [Cent.  xvi.  c.  2.  s.  3.] 

X  [Seek.  L  i.  sect.  7.  Add.  (b.)  p.  !«.]       §  [Apud.  Sock.  1.  i.  sect.  G.  p.  12.] 
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He  assured  the  purchasers  of  them,  that  their  crimes^  how- 
ever enormous,  would  be  forgiven ;  whence  it  became 
almost  needless  for  him  to  bid  them  dismiss  all  fears  con- 
cerning their  salvation.  For  remission  of  sins  being  fiiUy 
obtained,  what  doubt  could  there  be  of  salvation  ?  In  the 
usual  form  of  absolution,  written  by  his  own  hand,  he  said, 
The  form  "  ^^V  ^^^  ^^^  Jcsus  Uhrist  havc  mcrcy  upon 
of  an  Ab-  thee,  and  absolve  thee  by  the  merits  of  his  most 
•«»"'»«"•  holy  passion  I  And  I,  by  his  authority,  that  of 
his  Apostles  reter  and  Paul,  and  of  the  most  holy  pope, 
granted  and  committed  to  me  in  these  parts,  do  absolve 
thee,  first,  from  all  ecclesiastical  censures,  in  whatever 
manner  they  have  been  incurred  ;  and  then  from  all  the 
sins,  trangressions,  and  excesses,  how  enormous  soever  they 
may  be,  even  from  such  as  are  reserved  for  the  cognizance 
of  the  holy  see :  in  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church 
extend,  I  remit  to  thee  all  the  punishment  which  thou  de- 
servest  in  purgatory  on  their  account ;  and  I  restore 
thee  to  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  church,  to  the  unity  of 
the  faithful,  and  to  that  innocence  and  purity  which  thou 
possessedst  at  baptism ;  so  that  when  thou  diest,  the 
gates  of  punishment  shall  be  shut,  and  the  gates  of  the 
paradise  of  delight  shall  be  opened ;  and  if  thou  shalt  not 
die  at  present,  this  grace  shall  remain  in  full  force  when 
thou  art  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."* — Such  was  the 
style  in  which  these  formulas  were  written.  It  is  imperti- 
nent to  blame  the  abuses  committed  by  the  officials  ;  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  these  formulas  were  without  papal 
authority ;  neither  has  any  thing  of  that  kind  ever  been 
asserted.  In  regard  to  the  effect  of  indulgences  in  deli- 
vering persons  from  the  supposed  torments  of  purgatory, 
the  gross  declarations  of  Tetzel  in  public  are  well  known : 
"  The  moment  the  money  tinkles  in  the  chest,  your  father  s 
soul  mounts  up  out  of  purgatory."  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  rulers  of  the  hierarchy  ever  found  the  least  fault 
with  Tetzel  as  exceeding  his  commission,  till  an  opposition 
was  openly  made  to  the  practice  of  indulgences.  Whence 
it  is  evident,  that  the  protestants  have  not  unjustly  cen- 
sured the  corruptions  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  this  respect. 

»  Seckeml.  p.  14.  1.  i.  [9.  6.  Add  2.  (in.) 
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Leo  is  declared  to  have  granted,  immediately  and  without 
hesitation,*  the  profits  of  the  indulgences  collected  in 
Saxony  and  the  neighbouring  countries  as  far  as  the  Baltic, 
to  his  sister,  the  wife  of  prince  Cibus,  by  way  of  gratitude 
for  personal  favours  which  he  had  received  from  the  family 
of  the  Cibi.  The  indulgences  were  farmed  to  the  best 
bidders,  and  the  undertakers  employed  such  deputies  to 
carry  on  the  traffic,  as  they  thought  most  likely  to  promote 
their  lucrative  views.  The  inferior  officers  concerned  in 
this  commerce  were  daily  seen  t  in  public-houses,  enjoying 
themselves  in  riot  and  voluptuousness :  In  fine,  whatever 
the  greatest  enemy  of  popery  could  have  wished,  was  at 
that  time  exhibited  with  the  most  undisguised  impudence 
and  temerity,  as  if  on  purpose  to  render  that  wicked  eccle- 
siastical system  infamous  before  all  mankind. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  the  following  anec- 
dote concerning  Tetzel,  the  audacious  vender  of  the  papal 
indulgences. 

When  the  emperor  Maximilian  was  at  Inspruck,  he  was 
80  offended  at  the  wickedness  and  impudence  of  Tetzel, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  adultery,  that  he  condemned  him 
to  death,  and  had  intended  to  have  him  seized  and  put 
into  a  bag,  and  flung  into  the  river  at  CEnoponte ;  but  he 
was  prevented  by  the  solicitations  of  Frederic  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  who,  fortunately  for  Tetzel,  happened  to  be 
there  at  the  time.J 

Burnet  informs  us,  that  the  scandalous  sale  of  pardons 
and  indulgences  had  by  no  means  so  completely  ceased  in 
popish  countries  as  is  commonly  taken  for  granted.  He 
says,  that  in  Spain  and  Portugal  there  is  every  where  a 
commissary,  who'  manages  the  sale  with  the  most  infamous 
circumstances  imaginable.  In  Spain,  the  king,  by  an 
agreement  with  the  pope,  has  the  profits.  In  Portugal, 
the  king  and  the  pope  go  shares. 

"  In  the  year  1709  the  privateers  of  Bristol  took  a 
galleon,  in  which  they  found  five  hundred  bales  of  bulls  ** 
for  indulgences  .  .  .  .  "  and  sixteen  reams  were  in  a  bale. 
So  that  they  reckon  the  whole  came  to  3,840,000.  These 
bulls  are  imposed  on  the  people  and  sold,  the  lowest  at 

♦  Maimbourg.  [ap.  Seek.  1.  i.  Sect.  G.  p.  11.]  t  Id.  p.  12.  [lib.  i.} 

t  Adam.  Melch.  [in  Vita  Luth.  p.  105.] 
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three  ryals,  a  little  more  than  twenty-pence,  but  to  some 
at  about  eleven  pounds  of  our  money.  .  .  .  All  are  obliged 
to  buy  them  [against]  Lent.**  The  author  adds,  "  Besides 
the  account  given  of  this  in  the  cruising  voyage,  I  have  a 
particular  attestation  of  it  by  Captain  Dampier."  * 

Protestants  in  our  times  are  not  suflSciently  aware  of  the 
evils  from  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  a  great  part 
of  Europe  has  been  delivered,  by  the  rational,  animated, 
and  persevering  exertions  of  Luther,  his  associates,  and 
other  early  reformers. 

Indulgences  were  granted  also  under  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.  on  many  particular  occasions.  The  consecrated 
Host  had  been  lost  at  the  parish  church  at  Schiniedeberg 
in  the  diocese  of  Misnia  :  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
pastor  had  excommunicated  the  deacon  and  the  porter  of 
the  church.  These  men,  whom  the  superstition  of  the  times 
had  made  culprits,  had,  however,  recourse  to  the  generosity 
of  Tetzel,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  furnished 
them  with  a  diploma  of  absolution.f  The  prices  of  these 
indulgences  were  accommodated  to  the  various  circum- 
stances of  petitioners  ;  and  thus  a  plan  was  formed  and  was 
successfully  carrying  into  execution,  which  would  infallibly 
lay  all  orders  of  men  under  contribution.  The  prodigious 
sale  of  indulgences  evinces  both  the  profound  ignorance  of 
the  age,  and  also  the  power  of  superstitious  fears,  with 
which  the  consciences  of  men  were  then  distressed.  This 
however  was  the  very  situation  of  things,  which  opened 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel.  But  who  was  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel  in  its  native  beauty  and  simplicity  ? 
To  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  was  no  easy 
matter.  The  princes,  the  bishops,  aud  the  learned  men  of 
the  times,  saw  all  this  scandalous  traflSc  respecting  the  par- 
don of  sins  ;  but  none  was  found  who  possessed  the  know- 
ledge, the  courage,  and  the  honesty  necessary  to  detect  the 
fraud,  and  to  lay  open  to  mankind  the  true  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  the  remission  of  sins  through  Jesus  Christ. 
But  at  length  an  obscure  pastor  appeared,  who  alone,  and 
without  help,  began  to  erect  the  standard  of  sound  religion. 
No  man  who  believes  that  "  the  preparation  of  the  heart 
is  from  the  Lord,"  will  doubt  whether  Martin  Luther,  in 

*  Vol.  iii.  Introd  p.  20.  t  Seckend.  p.  15.  [lib.  i.] 
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this  great  undertaking,  was  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
This  extraordinary  person,  at  that  time  an  Augustine  monk, 
was  professor  or  lecturer  of  the  university  of  Wittemberg 
in  Saxony.  That  academy  was  at  once  a  college  of  students 
and  a  society  of  monks.  Frederic  the  Wise,  elector  of 
Saxony,  ardently  desirous  of  promoting  literary  knowledge, 
had  added  the  former  character  to  the  latter,  and  always 
showed  a  steady  regard  to  Luther,  on  account  of  his  skill 
and  industry  m  advancing  the  reputation  of  that  infant 
seminary  of  knowledge,  which  then  Was  very  low  and  abject 
both  in  its  revenues  and  its  exterior  appearance.  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
Luther  preached  also  from  time  to  time,  and  heard  the  aiann, 
confessions.*  In  the  memorable  year  1517,  it 
happened,  that  certain  persons,  repeating  their  confessions 
before  him,  and  owning  themselves  to  be  atrocious  offenders, 
yet  refused  to  comply  with  the  penances  which  he  enjoined 
them,  because  they  said  they  were  possessed  of  diplomas  of 
indulgence.  Luther  was  struck  with  the  evident  absur- 
dity of  such  conduct,  and  ventured  to  refuse  them  absolu- 
tion. The  persons  thus  rejected  complained  loudly  to 
Tetzel,  who  was  preaching  in  a  town  at  no  great  distance. 
The  Dominican  inquisitor  had  not  been  accustomed  to  con- 
tradiction. He  stormed  and  frowned,  and  menaced  every 
one  who  dared  to  oppose  him  ;  and  sometimes  he  ordered 
a  pile  of  wood  to  be  constructed  and  set  on  fire,  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  terror  into  the  minds  of  heretics.  Lu- 
ther was  at  that  time  only  thirty-four  years  old,  vigorous 
both  in  mind  and  body,  fresh  from  the  schools,  and  fervent 
in  the  Scriptures.  He  saw  crowds  flock  to  Wittemberg 
and  the  neighbouring  towns  to  purchase  indulgences,  and 
having  no  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  traffic,  yet  sensible 
of  the  obvious  evils  with  which  it  must  be  attended,  he  be- 
gan to  signify,  in  a  gentle  manner,  from  the  pulpit,  that 
the  people  might  be  better  employed  than  in  running  from 
place  to  place  to  procure  indulgences.  So  cautiously  did 
this  great  man  begin  a  work,  the  consequence  of  which  he 
then  so  little  foresaw.  He  did  not  so  much  as  know  at 
that  time  who  were  the  receivers  of  the  money.  In  proof 
of  this,  we  find  he  wrote  to  Albert,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
who,  he  understood,  had  appointed  Tetzel  to  this  employ- 

*  [Myconius  ap.]  Seckend,  p.  1 7.  lib.  i. 
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ment,  but  with  whose  personal  ♦  concern  in  the  gains  he 
was  then  unacquainted,  entreating  him  to  withdraw  the 
licence  of  Tetzel,  and  expressing  his  fears  of  the  evils  which 
would  attend  the  sale  of  indulgences.  He  sent  him  hke- 
wise  certain  theses,  which  he  had  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
queries,  concerning  this  subject.  He  expressed  himself 
with  the  greatest  caution  and  modesty.  In  fact,  he  saw 
enough  to  alarm  a  tender  conscience,  but  he  knew  not  well 
where  to  fix  the  blame.  He  was  not,  as  yet,  fully  satisfied 
in  his  own  mind,  either  as  to  the  extent  of  the  growing 
mischief,  or  the  precise  nature  of  its  cause.  In  this  state 
of  doubt  and  anxiety,  he  wrote  also  to  other  bishops,  and 
particularly  to  his  own  diocesan,  the  bishop  of  Brandenburg,f 
with  whom  he  was  a  particular  favourite. 

Nothing  can  be  more  orderly,  candid,  and  open,  than 
this  conduct  of  our  Reformer.  J  Zeal  and  charity  were  here 
united  with  the  most  perfect  regard  to  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. The  bishop  of  ferandenburg  reverenced  the  integrity 
of  Luther,  while  he  was  aware  of  the  dangerous  ground  on 
which  he  was  advancing.  **  You  will  oppose  the  Church,' 
he  replied  ;  **  you  cannot  think  in  what  troubles  you  will 
involve  yourself ;  you  had  much  better  be  still  and  quiet' 
This  was  not  a  language  calculated  to  repress  the  firm  and 
intrepid  spirit  of  the  Saxon  monk  ;  for,  though  by  no 
means  as  yet  a  competent  master  of  the  points  in  debate, 
he  saw  they  were  of  too  great  magnitude  for  a  conscientious 
pastor  to  pass  them  by  unnoticed  :  He  knew  too  the  man- 
ners of  lower  life,  and  could  judge,  far  better  than  the 
bishops  in  general  could  do,  of  the  mischievous  consequen- 
ces which  were  to  be  apprehended.  With  deliberate 
steadiness  he  ventured  therefore  to  persevere  :  and  having 
tried  in  vain  to  procure  the  concurrence  of  the  dignitaries 

•     ♦  See  p.  420.  of  this  Vol.  t  Seckend.  p.  16.  [lib.  1.] 

Z  Du  Pin,  in  conjunction  with  all  the  Roman-catholic  writers,  assert* 
that  Luther's  zeal  for  the  int<?re8t  of  his  own  order,  led  him  to  oppose  th« 
doctrine  of  Indulj^ences.  The  best  refutation  of  this  calumny  is  to  be 
derived  from  a  fair  statement  of  facts.  It  has  been  said  likewise,  that 
Staupitius,  the  vicar-general  of  Luther's  order  of  monks,  and  that  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  stimulated  Luther  to  commence  his  opposition.  Bat 
there  is  nowhere  to  be  found  the  smallest  proof  of  these  assertions.  The 
love  of  truth  itself  appears  from  his  whole  conduct  to  have  influenced  his 
measures,  and  the  story  needs  only  to  be  fairly  told,  in  order  to  convince 
any  candid  person  that  this  was  the  case.  [Du  Pin.  Cent.  xvi.  1.  ii.  c.  1 .] 
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of  the  church,  he  published  his  Theses,  ninety-  L^^^^y  ^^ 
five  in  number  ;  and  in  fifteen  days  they  were  ^"^^e*  ^A 
spread  throughout  Germany.  Their  effect  on  a^msUn-"' 
tne  minds  of  men  was  rapid  and  powerful,  though  ^^«'*^«8- 
Tetzel,  by  threats,  had  silenced  some  pastors  who  had  faintly 
opposed  him,  and  though  bishops  and  doctors,  through  fear 
of  the  flames,  remained  perfectly  silent. 

"  Thus,**  says  Luther, — for  much  of  the  foregoing  account 
is  taken  firom  his  own  words, — "  I  was  commended  as  an 
excellent  doctor,  who,  alone,  had  the  spirit  to  attempt  so 
great  an  undertaking  :  but  the  fame  which  I  had  acquired 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  my  mind  ;  because  I  had 
then  some  doubts  concerning  the  nature  of  indulgences, 
and  because  I  feared  that  the  task  was  beyond  my  powers 
and  capacity."  * 

But  the  real  motives  of  Luther  will  be  discovered  in  the 
surest  manner  by  a  brief  review  of  the  manners  and  spirit 
of  the  man,  previous  to  his  open  declarations  respecting 
indulgences.  This  Saxon  Reformer  was  born  in  ^j^^^  ^^ 
the  year  1483,  at  Isleben,  a  town  belonging  to  Lother. 
the  county  of  Mansfield.  His  father  wrought  in  '  ' 
the  mines  of  Mansfield,  which  were  at  that  time  very  fa- 
mous ;  and,  after  the  birth  of  his  son  Martin  Luther,  re- 
moved to  that  town,  became  a  proprietor  in  the  mines, 
discharged  public  offices  there,  and  was  esteemed  by  all  men 
for  his  integrity.  He  gave  a  very  liberal  education  to 
Martin,  who  was  remarkable  for  dutiful  affection  to  his 
parents  in  general,  though  in  one  instance,  to  be  mentioned 
presently,  he  was  led  away  by  the  superstition  of  the  times, 
so  as  to  offend  his  father  exceedingly.  After  he  had  made 
great  proficiency  in  his  studies  at  Magdeburg,  Eisenach, 
and  Erfurt,  he  commenced  master  of  arts  in  the  university 
of  Erfurt,  at  the  age  of  twenty,!  and  having  now  finished 
his  course  of  philosophy,  he  began  to  give  close  attention 
to  the  science  of  the  civil  law,  and  is  said  to  have  intended 
to  advance  himself  by  pleading  at  the  bar  ;  but  he  was  di- 
verted from  his  purpose  by  an  accident.^  As  he  was  walk- 
ing in  the  fields  with  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  his 

♦  Seckend.  p.  16.  [lib.  I]  t  [Melch.  Adam,  in  Vita  Lutli.  p  102.] 

X  Du  Fin. — Moren. — Maimbourg.  [ap.  Seek.  lib.  i.  p.  18.] 
Some  authors  say,  that  Luther's  intimate   friend   was  found  murdered 
about  the  same  time  that  he  iiimself  was  so  terrified  l>y  the  thunder. 
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companion  was  suddenly  killed  by  lightning  ;  and  Luther 
himself  was  so  terrified,  partly  by  this  event,  and  partly  by 
the  horrid  noise  of  the  thunder,  that  while  his  mind  was  in 
the  utmost  consternation,  he  formed  the  sudden  resolution 
of  withdrawing  from  the  world,  and  of  throwing  himself 
into  the  monastery  at  Erfurt.  His  father,  a  man  of  plain, 
but  sound  understanding,  strongly  remonstrated.  The  son 
as  strongly  pleaded  what  he  considered  as  a  terrible  call 
from  heaven,  to  take  upon  himself  the  monastic  vow. 
"  Take  care,"  replied  the  father,  "  that  you  are  not  en- 
snared by  a  delusion  of  the  devil."  But  the  mind  of  Mar- 
tin was  determined  ;  and  filial  disobedience,  in  such  a  case, 
,  ,.       ,     was  looked  on  as  a  virtue.     To  the  great  erief 

Luther  cnton  .^.  n   t  '      e*    i  i  11 

the  monastery,  and  mortification  of  his  father,  he  entered  the 
A.D.  i50o.      monastery  in  the  year  1505. 

In  one  of  his  letters,  he  owns,  that  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  monastic  life  he  was  constantly  sad  and  de- 
jected ;*  and  being  unable  to  give  peace  to  his  mind,  he  at 
length  opened  his  griefs  to  John  Staupitius,  vicar-general 
of  the  Augustine  monks  in  Germany,  a  man  highly  es- 
teemed by  Frederic  the  Wise,  and  consulted  by  him  parti- 
cularly in  things  which  concerned  the  university  of  Wit- 
temburg.  Staupitius  himself  appears  to  have  had  some 
serious  views  of  religion,  and  a  degree  of  knowledge  at 
that  time  very  uncommon.  Afler  Luther  had  explained 
to  him  the  uneasy  thoughts  with  which  he  was  burdened, 
"  You  do  not  know,"  said  he,  "  how  useful  and  necessary 
this  trial  may  be  to  you  ;  God  does  not  thus  exercise  you 
for  nothing  ;  you  will  one  day  see  that  he  will  employ  you 
as  a  servant  for  great  purposes."  The  event  gave  ample 
honour  to  the  sagacity  of  Staupitius,  and  it  is  very  evident, 
that  a  deep  and  solid  conviction  of  sin,  leading  the  mind 
to  the  search  of  Scripture  truth,  and  the  investigation  of 
the  way  of  peace,  was  the  main  spring  of  Luthers  whole 
afler-conduct ;  and  indeed  this  view  of  our  Reformers 
state  of  mind  furnishes  the  only  key  to  the  discovery  of 
the  real  motives  by  which  he  was  influenced  in  his  public 
transactions.  Rash  and  prejudiced  writers,  of  the  popish 
persuasion,  choose  to  represent  him  as  having  been  under 
the  dominion  of  avarice   or  ambition  ;  but  till  they  can 

*  Sockend.  p.  19.  [lib.  i.  No.  1322.  De  Wette.] 
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produce  some  proofs  beyond  their  own  suspicions  or  bare 
affirmations,  all  such  slanderous  accusations  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  In  truth,  no  man  was  ever  more  free  from  avarice 
and  ambition :  the  fear  of  God  predominated  to  a  very 
high  degree  in  Luther  s  mind ;  and  a  nice  sensibiUty  of 
conscience,  attended  with  an  uncommon  insight  into  the 
depth  of  our  natural  depravity,  allowed  him  no  rest.  As 
yet  he  understood  not  the  Scriptures,  nor  felt  that  peace 
of  God  which  passeth  understanding.  He  had  too  much 
light  to  sit  down  in  slothful  content  and  indifference,  and 
too  little  to  discern  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Gospel,  and 
apply  its  healing  promises  to  deep  convictions  of  sin  and 
misery.  He  remained  for  above  a  year  not  only  in  constant 
anxiety  and  suspense,  but  in  perpetual  dread  and  alarm. 
All  these  things  are  abundantly  evident,  and  beyond  all 
contradiction,  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  writings. 
In  the  second  year  after  Luther  had  entered  into  the 
monastery,*  he  accidentally  met  with  a  Latin  Bible  in  the 
library.  It  proved  to  him  a  treasure.  Then  he  first  dis- 
covered that  there  were  more  scripture-passages  extant 
than  those  which  were  read  to  the  people  :  for  the  Scrip- 
tures were  at  that  time  very  little  known  in  the  world.f  In 
reading  the  word  of  God  with  prayer,  his  understanding 
was  gradually  enlightened,  and  he  found  some  beams  of 
evangelical  comfort  to  dart  into  his  soul.  The  same  year 
he  was  refreshed  in  his  sickness  by  the  discourse  of  an  old 
monk,  who  showed  him  that  remission  of  sins  was  to  be 

•  [Both  Melchior  Adam  and  Seckendorf,  speak  of  this  as  having  oc- 
curred in  the  second  vear  after  he  had  entered  the  Monastery  :  but  as  Mr. 
Elliott  points  out  in  his  Hone  Apocalypt.  p.  4<35.  it  must  have  been  the 
2nd  year  after  he  entered  the  Uniyersity,  to  an-ee  with  Luther^s  20th  year 
and  1  see  that  it  is  thus  stated  in  D'Aubigne  s  interesting  work  on  the 
Reformation.J 

t  TThis  oraervation,  which  has  been  repeated,  and  somewhat  enlarged 
upon  ny  M.  D'Aubigne,  has  excited  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Maitland  ^  in  a  verv 
high  degree  :  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  that  gentleman  to  produce  much 
more  convincing  arguments  than  he  has  hitherto  done,  before  he  will  per- 
suade people  in  general  that  it  b  not  true ;  and  he  ma^  rest  assured  that  a 
greater  decree  of  charity  in  his  feelings  and  courtesy  in  his  language,  wiU 
not  cause  nis  arguments  to  have  less  weight  either  with  friend  or  foe.  One 
Dart  of  Mr.  M^s  argument  is  thus  by  anticipation  replied  to  by  Seckendorf, 
Lib.  i.  p.  204.  *  !^tabant  quidem  versiones  Biblionim  Germanics  Norim- 
bergs  annisl477, 1483.  1490,  item  Augusts  1518  typis  publicatsscd  nullo 
populi  fructu  cui  nee  legi  permittebatur  ncc  ob  sty  11  et  typorum  horridi- 
tatem  satis&cere  poterant.'J 

J  Dark  Ages  :  p.  469. 
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apprehended  by  faith  alone,  and  referred  him  to  a  passage 
in  JBemard's  sermon  on  the  Annwiciation,  where  the  same 
doctrine  was  taught.  With  incredible  ardour  he  now  gave 
himself  up  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  boob 
of  Augustine.  He  was  at  length  regarded  as  the  most 
ingenious  and  learned  man  of  his  order  in  Germany.  But 
the  soul  of  Luther  was  constantly  panting  for  something 
very  different  from  secular  glory. 

fie  was  ordained  in  the  year  1507,  and  in  the  next  year 
was  called  to  the  professorship  at  Wittemberg  by  Staupi- 
Luthcr  was  ^^^^»  whcrc  a  theatre  was  opened  for  the  display 
ordained,  of  his  talcuts  both  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy 
and  as  a  popular  preacher.  He  excelled  in  both 
capacities.  Eloquent  by  nature,  and  powerfid  in  moving 
the  affections,  acquainted  also  in  a  very  uncommon  manner 
with  the  elegances  and  energy  of  his  native  tongue,  he 
became  the  wonder  of  his  age.  These  things  are  allowed 
very  liberally  by  his  enemies  ;*  but  it  ought  to  be  observed, 
that  the  exercises  of  his  own  mind,  by  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  was  led  more  and  more 
into  Christian  truth,  would  naturally  add  a  strength  to  his 
oratory,  unattainable  by  those  who  speak  not  from  the  heart. 
Martin  Pollchius,  a  doctor  of  law  and  medicine,  exclaimed, 
**  This  monk  will  confound  all  the  doctors,  will  exhibit 
new  doctrine,  and  reform  the  whole  Roman  church ;  for 
he  is  intent  on  reading  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and 
Apostles,  and  he  depends  on  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
this,  neither  the  philosopher  nor  the  sophists  can  subvert.^f 
He  who  spake  thus  was  himself  looked  on  as  a  prodigy  of 
wisdom ;  and,  I  suppose,  a  degree  of  discernment  less  than 
his  might  have  shown  an  attentive  observer,  that  the  didac- 
tic plan  of  Luther  was  that  of  an  original  thinker,  who 
was  not  likely  to  confine  himself  to  the  beaten  track,  but 
to  produce  something  new  to  mankind.  Melancthon's  con- 
cise account  entirely  agrees  with  this  statement :  "  Poli- 
chius,"  says  he,  "  often  declared,  that  there  was  a  strength 
of  intellect  in  this  man,  which  he  plainly  foresaw  would 
produce  a  revolution  in  the  popular  and  scholastic  rehgion 
of  the  times.''     Nor  does  it  seem  at  all  improbable,  that  if 

*  Page  18,  Maimbourg.    Page  22,  Varillas.  [ap.  Seckendorf.  Ub.  i.l 
t  [Matnesius  in  condone  Ima.  de  Luth.  ap.  Seek.  1.  i.  §  8.  (7.)  p.  19.1 
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Luther  had  followed  merely  the  dictates  of  his  own  adven- 
turous genius,  he  might  have  been  the  inventor  of  some 
novel  theological  schemes  and  doctrines.  But  all  tendency 
to  fanciful  excursions  in  the  important  concerns  of  religion, 
was  effectually  restrained  and  chastised  in  the  mind  of  our 
Reformer,  by  his  profound  reverence  for  the  written  word  : 
moreover,  from  his  first  entrance  into  the  monastery,  he 
appears  to  have  been  taught  of  God,  and  to  have  been 
led  more  and  more  into  such  discoveries  of  native  depra- 
vity, as  to  render  a  man  low  in  his  own  eyes,  and  dispose 
him  to  receive  the  genuine  Gospel  of  Christ. 

*  In  the  year  1510,  he  was  sent  to  Home  on  some  busi- 
ness, which  related  to  his  own  monastery ;  and  this  he  dis* 
charged  with  so  much  ability  and  success,  that  Luther  sent 
on  his  return  he  was  compelled  by  the  vicar- to  Rome, 
general  to  assume  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divi- 
nity- He  writes,  that  he  did  this  with  great  reluctance, 
ana  entirely  from  obedience  to  his  superiors.  It  is  easy 
indeed  for  a  man  to  say  this ;  but  from  the  mouth  of 
Luther,  it  is  with  me  decisive  of  its  truth.  For  veracity 
and  integrity  do  evidently  appear  to  have  remarkably 
entered  into  the  character  of  this  Reformer,  as  indeed 
these  virtues  are  always  to  be  eminently  found  in  those 
who  have  had  the  most  genuine  experience  of  Christianity. 
The  expenses  attending  this  high  degree  were  defrayed  by 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  always  admired  Luther,  and 
was  perfectly  convinced  of  the  profundity  of  his  learning 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  views  in  religion.  While  he  had 
been  at  Rome,  he  had  discovered  something  of  the  singu- 
larity of  his  character,  which  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Italian  priests.  The  external  rites  of  religion,  which 
to  them  were  matter  of  political  formality,  with  him  were 
serious  exercises.  While  they  hurried  over  their  exercises 
of  the  mass,  he  performed  his  with  a  solemnity  and  devo- 
tion which  excited  their  ridicule,  and  they  bad  him  to 
repeat  them  with  more  rapidity.  A  thoughtful  mind 
like  his  could  not  conceive  that  reliffious  employments 
should  be  discharged  with  levity,  and  he  returned  to  his 
monastery  more  fiilly  convinced  than  ever,  that  Rome  was 
not  the  scene  in  which  a  serious  pastor  could  properly 

*  [Maimlwurg.  ap.  Seek.  1.  i.  sect.  8.  p.  18.  ct  Melch.  Adam.  p.  104,  and  5.] 
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learn  the  rudiments  of  religion.  He  studied  and  t 
Luther  *h^  Scriptures  with  increasing  ardour  an< 
«^t^^  rity,  ana  after  he  had  been  created  a  docl 
Divinity,  the  vcar  1512,  he  expounded  the  Psalms  a 
A.D.  1.^12.  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  the  great  satisi 
of  his  audience.  He  studied  the  Hebrew  and  the 
languages,  and  highly  valued  the  philological  lab< 
the  famous  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  the  renowned  i 
of  classical  literature ;  and  while  he  concurred  witl 
great  man  in  his  contempt  of  monastic  trifles,  he  \i 
tensely  studious  to  learn  better  and  more  scriptural  i 
of  God  and  his  attributes,  than  those  which  Erasi 
ingeniously  satirized.  To  build  was,  however,  found 
more  arduous,  as  it  is  certainly  a  far  more  important 
than  to  pull  down ;  and  from  the  time  that  Luthc 
created  a  doctor  of  divinity,  he  conscientiously  d 
his  time  and  talents  to  the  sacred  ofiice.  Already  h 
suspected  of  heresy,  because  of  his  dislike  of  the  sch 
doctrines;  and  he  was  induced,  both  from  the  r 
soundness  of  his  understanding,  and  from  the  spiritv 
ercises  of  his  own  heart,  to  reject  the  Aristotelian  c 
tions  of  theology,  and  to  study  the  genuine  doctri 
Scripture. 

In  1516,  he  thus  wrote  to  a  friend  :*  "  I  desire  to 
what  your  soul  is  doing  ;  whether,  wearied  at  length 
A  letter  of  ^^^^  rightcousncss,  it  Icams  to  refresh  t  its( 
Luther,  to  rcst  iu  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 
A.D.  1516.  ijgujptation  of  presumption  in  our  age  is  j 
in  many,  and  specially  in  those  who  labour  to  be  ju 
good  with  all  their  might,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
rant  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  in  Christ  i 
ferred  upon  us  with  a  rich  exuberance  of  gratuitou 
rality.  They  seek  in  themselves  to  work  that  wl 
good,  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  confidence  of  sta 
before  God,  adorned  with  virtues  and  merits,  whicl 
impossible  attempt.  You,  my  friend,  used  to  be  < 
same  opinion,  or  rather  this  same  mistake  ;  so  was 
now  I  am  fighting  against  the  error,  but  have  nc 
prevailed." 

♦  Seckend.  p.  20.  pib.  i.  Luth.  Epist.  (De  Wette.)  NO.  9.] 
t  (Discat  in  Justitia  Christi  respirare  atque  conndere.] 
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This  interesting  and  instructive  letter  demonstrates  what 
was  the  religious  frame  of  our  monk  at  that  time.  He 
had  received  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  knew  the  true  and 
only  way  of  salvation ;  though,  in  his  own  eyes  at  least, 
he  was  weak  in  the  faith.  He  both  felt  and  preached  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Gospel,  before  he  appeared  in  the 
field  against  popery ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  absolutely 
persecuted  into  a  secession,  such  was  his  modesty  and  love 
of  peace  and  order,  and  so  little  had  he  then  studied  the 
particular  corruptions  of  the  hierarchy,  that  he  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  continued  to  his  death  an  obedient 
son  of  the  Eoman  church.  Many  excellent  men  had  done 
so  before  him ;  because,  through  inadvertency,  they  had 
remained  unconscious  of  the  absurdities  of  the  predomi- 
nant religion.  The  methods  of  Providence  were,  how- 
ever, admirable  in  conducting  Luther  into  the  depths  of  a 
controversy,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  had  no  inclination. 
Indulgences  were  preached,  and  he  saw  the  evil  of  them  in 
a  practical,  rather  than  a  theoretical  light,  and  was  thence 
drawn  undesignedly  into  a  contest,  the  effects  of  which 
were  salutary  to  so  many  nations.  Those  who  apprehend 
that  when  he  began  the  contest,  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  Gospel,  appear  not  to  have  known  the  order 
and  method  by  which  the  mind  of  the  Saxon  Reformer 
was  conducted  into  religious  truth. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by  Staupitius,  sub- 
altern vicar ;  by  which  office  he  was  authorized  to  visit 
about  forty  monasteries  in  Misnia  and  Thuringia.  Re- 
turning to  Wittemberg  in  June,  he  wrote  to  Spalatinus, 
who  was  the  secretary  of  the  elector,  and  always  showed 
himself  a  steady  friend  of  Luther,  in  terras  which  expressed 
the  frank  effusions  of  his  own  heart,  on  a  review  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  the  country,  which  the  visitation  had 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  accurately  observing,  "  Many 
things  please  your  prince,  and  look  great  in  his  eyes,  which 
are  displeasing  to  God.  In  secular  wisdom,  I  confess  that 
he  is  of  all  men  most  knowing ;  but  in  things,  pertaining 
to  God,  and  which  relate  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  I  must 
own  that  he  is  blind  sevenfold."*  This  was  the  true  cha- 
racter of  Frederic  at  that  time,  though  justly  esteemed  the 

*  [No.  xiv.  (DeWetto.)l 
VOL.  IJI.  2  G 
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wisest  prince  of  the  age ;  and  though  he  was  sine 
and  ingenuously  desirous  of  promoting  religion  and  vi 
In  fact,  his  good  understanding  was  oppressed  with  a  li 
load  of  the  most  pitiable  superstitions.  He  was,  how 
by  no  means  displeased  with  Luther  for  using  freedc 
speech ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  afterward 
learnt  more  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Gospel,  thoug 
very  slow  degrees. 

In  the  October  of  the  same  year,  Luther  communis 
to  his  learned  friend  Spalatinus,  his  thoughts  concei 
Luther'i  Certain  of  the  fathers,  and  also  concerning  ] 
eSIJ^mm  ™^s's  method  of  interpreting  Scripture.* 
a  divine,  memorable  epistle  deserves  the  particular  a 
tion  of  the  reader,  as  it  furnishes  judicious  and  conni 
observations  on  Augustine  and  his  contemporaries,  ani 
the  fathers  both  who  preceded  and  who  followed  tl 
and  as  it  likewise  suggests  very  useful  reflections  on 
comparative  merits  of  theolo^ans  in  difierent  periods, 
the  days  of  Cyprian  to  those  of  Luther  and  Erasmus. 
Luther,  to  Georg.  Spalatinus : — "  That  which  st 
my  mind  in  considering  Erasmus,  is  this  :  In  interpn 
the  Apostle's  account  of  the  righteousness  of  works,  o 
the  law,  [or  our  own  (for  thus  the  Apostle  calls  it,) 
understands  by  these  terms  ceremonial  observances  o 
In  the  next  place,  though  he  admits  the  doctrine  of  orij 
sin,  he  will  not  allow  that  the  Apostle  speaks  of  it  in 
fifth  chapter  to  the  Romans.  Now,  if  he  had  care 
read  Augustine's  Anti-Pelagian  tracts,  especially  his 
count  of  the  spirit  and  the  letter,  of  the  guilt  of  sin 
the  remission  of  it ;  and  had  observed  how  he  speak 
perfect  unison  with  the  best  of  the  fathers,  from  Cyj 
to  Ambrose,  he  might  have  better  understood  the  Ap 
Paul,  and  also  have  conceived  more  highly  of  Augustn 
an  expositor,  than  he  has  hitherto  done.  In  disser 
from  Erasmus's  judgment  in  this  point,  I  must  frankly 
clare,  that  I  as  much  prefer  Augustine's  exposition 
those  of  Jerome,  as  he  prefers  those  of  Jerome  to  Au 
tine's.  I  am,  it  is  true,  an  Augustine  monk  ;  but  thai 
cumstance  has  no  influence  on  my  judgment ;  for  till  I 
read  this  father's  works,  I  had  not  the  least  prejudice  ii 

*  Lib.  i.  Ep.  20.  See  also  the  Appendix,  Spalatinus.  [No.  22.  (De  W« 
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favour.  But  I  see  that  Jerome  studiously  endeavours  to 
draw  every  thing  to  a  merely  historical  meaning ;  ♦  and, 
what  is  very  extraordinary,  where  he  expounds  the  Scrip- 
tures as  it  were  occasionally  or  accidentally,  as  in  his  epis- 
tles, for  instance,  he  does  it  in  a  much  sounder  manner  than 
when  he  interprets  professedly  and  on  purpose.  The 
righteousness  of  the  law  is  by  no  means  confined  to  cere- 
monies ;  for,  though  it  includes  these,  it  still  more  directly 
respects  an  obedience  to  the  whole  Decalogue,  which  obe- 
dience, when  it  takes  place  to  a  certain  degree  and  yet  has 
not  Christ  for  its  foundation,  though  it  may  produce  such 
men  as  your  Fabriciuses,  and  your  Reguluses,  that  is,  very 
upright  moralists  according  to  man's  judgment,  has  nothing 
in  it  of  the  nature  of  genuine  righteousness.t  For  men  are 
not  made  truly  righteous,  as  Aristotle  supposes,  by  per- 
forming certain  actions  which  are  externally  good, — for 
they  may  still  be  counterfeit  characters ; — but,  men  must 
have  righteous  principles  in  the  first  place,  and  then  they 
will  not  fail  to  perform  righteous  actions.  God  first  re- 
spects Abel,  and  then  his  offering. {  I  beg  you  would  put 
Erasmus  in  mind  of  these  things.  In  so  doing,  you  will 
discharge  the  duties  both  of  a  friend  and  of  a  Christian. 
As  on  the  one  hand,  I  hope  and  wish  that  he  may  be  cele- 
brated through  the  Christian  world,  so  on  the  other,  I  fear 
many  may  be  induced,  by  the  authority  of  his  name,  to  pa- 
tronise that  literal  and  lifeless  mode  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture, into  which  all  commentators  have  fallen  since  the 
time  of  Augustine.  I  may  be  thought  presumptuous  and 
perhaps  severe,  in  thus  criticising  many  great  men :  my 
apology  is,  that  I  feel  a  concern  for  the  cause  of  true  the- 
ology, and  for  the  salvation  of  the  brethren." 

A  little  before  the  controversy  concerning  indulgences, 
George,  duke  of  Saxony,  entreated  Staupitius  to  send  him 
some  learned  and  worthy  preacher.     The  vicar-  Luther 
general^  in  compliance  with  his  request,  dispatch-  P®^^^*^*^. 
ed  Luther  with  strong  recommendations  to  Ures-  fore  the"dake 
den.  George  gave  him  an  order  topreach ;  the  sum  ^^^^'R®- 
of  Luther  s  sermon  was  this  :  §  That  no  man  ought  to  de- 

*  A  merely  historical  meaning : — A  mere  narration  of  facts,  as  opposed  to 

a  spiritual  meaning,  and  a  practical  application  to  every  man^s  conscience. 

t  [Non  tamen  plus  sapiunt  justitiam  quam  sorba  ficum.] 

J  Gen.  iv.  4.  §  Seek.  p.  23.  [lib.  i.] 
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spair  of  the  possibility  of  salvation  ;  that  those  who  heard 
the  word  of  God  with  attentive  minds,  were  true  disciples 
of  Christ,  and  were  elected,  and  predestinated  to  eternal 
life.  He  enlarged  on  the  subject,  and  showed  that  the 
whole  doctrine  of  predestination,  if  the  foundation  be  laid 
in  Christ,  was  of  singular  efficacy  to  dispel  that  fear,  by 
which  men,  trembling  under  the  sense  of  their  own  unwor- 
thiness,  are  tempted  to  fly  from  God,  who  ought  to  be  our 
sovereign  refuge.  An  honourable  matron,  who  attended 
the  palace,  and  who  had  heard  Luther,  was  asked  by 
Greorge,  the  duke,  at  dinner,  how  she  liked  the  discourse. 
"  I  shall  die  [with  a  mind  more  at]  peace,***  she  said,  "if 
I  could  hear  such  another  sermon.  The  duke,  in  much 
anger,  replied,  "  I  would  give  a  large  sum  of  money,  that 
a  sermon  of  this  sort,  which  encourages  men  in  a  licentious 
course  of  life,  had  never  been  preached."  And  he  repeated 
this  several  times.  Within  the  space  of  a  month,  the  lady 
was  confined  in  bed  by  sickness,  and  soon  after  died,  re- 
joicing in  her  prospects  of  future  glory.  Fabricius  con-' 
eludes  the  account  with  saying,t  "From  that  time  Luther 
came  no  more  to  Dresden."  That  capital  of  modem  Saxony 
was  then  part  of  the  dukedom  of  George,  who  proved  one 
of  the  most  virulent  enemies  of  Lutheranism.  He  was  the 
uncle  of  prince  Frederic  the  Wise,  Like  pharisaic  forma- 
lists in  all  ages,  he  perversely  misconstrued  the  doctrine  of 
free  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  which  Luther  preached,  and 
which  is  intended  to  enable  humble  and  repenting  souls  to 
serve  God  with  lively  faith  and  cheerful  hope.  The  duke 
of  Saxony,  I  obser\'e,  perversely  misconstrued  this  doctrine, 
as  though  it  had  a  tendency  to  persuade  men  to  live  in  sin ; 
but  the  good  matron  above-mentioned,  who  resided  at  his 
court,  appears  to  have  tasted  of  that  bitterness  of  true  con- 
viction of  sin,  which  only  can  render  the  doctrine  of  grace 
delightful  and  salutary  to  the  mind. 

How  precious  this  doctrine  must  have  been  to  the  mind 
of  Luther  himself,  may  be  conceived  from  a  well-authenti- 
cated circumstance,;};  which  evinces  the  state  of  mental 
bondage  in  which  he  had  been  held.     Having  for  many 

*  [Se  animo  tranquilUore  morituram.] 

t  Oripr.  Sax.  Lib.  vii.  [p.  859.  ap.  Seek.  lib.  i.  p.  23.] 

J  Vol.  i.  p.  344.  Bavar.  ap.  Seek.  p.  21.  [lib.  i.] 
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days  neglected,  through  the  intenseness  of  his  studies,  to 
recite  the  canonical  hours,  he  in  compliance  with  the  pope*s 
decrees,  and  to  satisfy  his  conscience,  actually  shut  himself 
up  in  his  closet,  and  recited  what  he  had  omitted  with 
punctilious  exactness,  and  with  such  severe  attention  and 
abstinence,  as  reduced  his  strength  exceedingly,  brought 
on  nearly  a  total  want  of  sleep  for  the  space  of  five  weeks, 
and  almost  produced  symptoms  of  a  weakened  intellect. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he,  who  at  length  found  relief 
and  liberty  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  should  be  zealous  to 
preach  the  mystery  of  the  Cross  to  his  fellow-creatures  ?  * 

I  have  now  laid  before  the  curious  reader  some  interest- 
ing particulars  of  the  private  life  of  Luther,  previous  to  his 
assumption  of  that  public  character,  which  has  made  his 
name  immortal.  The  serious  Christian  will  adore  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  which,  by  pre- 
paratory exercises  of  soul,  had  directed  this  extraorainary 
personage  into  the  true  light  and  liberty  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  fitted  him  for  the  great  work  to  which  he  was 
called.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  a  certain  fact,  that  the 
Saxon  Reformer  was  not  induced  to  act  the  part,  which 
has  given  so  great  a  celebrity  to  his  name,  from  motives  of 
personal  malice,  or  of  ambition,  or  of  avarice,  but  purely 
from  the  fear  of  God,  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  evan- 
gelical truth,  from  a  zeal  for  the  divine  glory,  and  for  the 
profit  of  the  souls  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

There  are  two  points  concerning  Luther,  on  which  all 
the  most  respectable,  even  of  the  papal  party,  unanimously 
concur  in  their  testimony.  The  one  is.  That  his  learning, 
genius,  and  capacity,  were  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  may 
seem  proper  to  mention  this,  because  some  modern  writers^ 
who  appear  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  real  character  of 
the  man,  have  rashly  represented  him  as  a  person  of  con- 
temptible knowledge,  nut  this  is  the  common  method  of 
treating  many  great  men,  whose  studies  and  attainments 
have  happened  to  be  but  little  connected  with  the  pursuits 
and  discoveries  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  till  readers 
learn  the  practice  of  so  much  candour,  as  may  dispose  them 
to  make  equitable  allowances  for  the  taste  of  the  times  in 

*  See  Appendix,  Luther,  for  a  further  account  of  Luther  hy  Melane- 
thon. 
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which  men  of  great  abilities  and  great  accompUshments 
have  made  their  appearance,  such  superficial  authors  will 
always  find  admirers.  The  other  particular,  relative  to  our 
illustrious  Reformer,  is  this.  That  nis  life  is  allowed  to  be 
without  blemish.  In  fact,  the  Bomanists,  for  the  purpose 
of  indulging  the  spirit  of  censure,  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  surmises,  for  want  of  realities.  When  we  are 
much  out  of  humour  with  a  person,  it  is  human  nature  to 
ascribe  his  very  best  actions  to  bad  motives.  But  the 
slanderous  representations  of  enemies  ought  never  to  be 
substituted  in  the  place  of  authentic  documents.  The 
writers  alluded  to,  may  fancy  that  Luther's  conduct  is 
best  accounted  for  on  the  supposition,  that  pride,  vanity, 
ambition,  and  resentment,  were  the  ruling  passions  of  the 
man  they  dislike ;  nevertheless,  all  readers  of  cool  judg^ 
ment  will  take  care  to  distinguish  between  their  prejudice^ 
ill-natured  conjectures,  and  substantial  proofs. 

Far  be  it,  however,  from  the  historian's  design  to  insi- 
nuate, that  there  were  no  faults  or  defects  in  the  character 
which  he  so  much  admires.  Besides  the  incessant  ebulli- 
tions  of  native  depravity,  in  the  confession  of  which  no 
man  was  ever  more  earnest  than  Luther,  all  real  Chris- 
tians, the  most  eminent  saints  not  excepted,  have  their  in- 
firmities and  their  faults,  which  cost  them  much  inward 
pain  and  sorrow ;  yet,  it  should  ever  be  remembered,  that 
m  judging  of  true  followers  of  Christ,  by  whatever  name 
we  may  choose  to  call  either  their  defective  attainments  or 
their  positive  blemishes,  no  fault,  no  imperfection,  no 
falling  short  of  the  "  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus,"  can  be 
allowed,  but  what  is  absolutely  consistent  with  sincerity  of 
heart.  The  very  candid  and  accurate  memorialist  Secken- 
dorf,  who  is  so  useful  to  my  researches,  defies  all  the  adver- 
saries of  Luther  to  fix  any  just  censure  on  his  character, 
except  what  may  be  ranked  under  two  heads,  namely,  a 
disposition  to  anger,  and  an  indulgence  in  jesting.  Be- 
yond all  doubt,  the  Saxon  Reformer  was  of  a  choleric  tem- 
per, and  he  too  often  gave  way  to  this  constitutional  evil, 
as  he  himself  bitterly  laments.  Neither  is  it  to  be  denied, 
that  he  also  too  much  encouraged  his  natural  propensity  to 
facetiousness.  The  monks  of  his  time  were,  in  general, 
guilty  of  the  like  fault,  and  often  to  so  great  a  degree,  as 
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very  improperly  to  mix  scurrilities  with  sacred  subjects. 
Moreover  tne  vices  and  the  follies  of  those  whom  Luther 
opposed,  afforded  a  strong  temptation  both  to  a  spirit  of 
anger  and  of  ridicule.  For,  however  severe  he  may  be 
thought  in  many  of  his  invectives,  we  are  compelled  by  un- 
questionable evidence  to  confess,  that  his  keenest  satirical 
pieces  never  reached  the  demerits  of  those  who  ruled  the 
church  in  that  age.  But,  after  all  that  can  be  said  in  miti- 
gation, it  must  be  owned,  that  a  reformer  ought  to  have 
considered  not  so  much  what  they  deserved,  as  what  be- 
came the  character  he  had  to  support ;  namely,  that  of  a 
serious  Christian,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  God,  dis- 
pleased with  the  vices  of  his  clerical  brethren,  and  grieved 
on  account  of  the  pitiable  ignorance  of  the  people,  yet 
more  desirous  .of  curing  the  prevailing  evils  than  of  expos- 
ingthem. 

xhese  unhappy  blemishes  in  Luther,  doubtless  appear 
much  more  offensive  to  us  than  they  did  in  his  own  time, 
among  men  of  ruder  manners,  and  accustomed  to  a  greater 
freedom  both  of  action  and  of  expression  in  their  mutual 
intercourse.  They  form  the  darkest  shades  in  his  writings, 
which,  in  all  other  respects,  are  truly  admirable.  One 
cannot  but  feel  both  some  surprise  and  regret,  that  this 
great  and  good  man  should  have  failed,  in  so  inconsiderable 
a  degree,  to  imitate  his  favourite  author.  An  uniform  spirit 
of  meekness  is  the  singular  excellence  which  adorns  the 
page  of  Augustine. 

The  defects,  which  we  have  mentioned,  were  too  con- 
siderable to  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  and,  having  now 
discharged  the  duty  of  an  impartial  historian,  we  leave  it 
to  the  judicious  reader  himself  to  appreciate  their  just 
operation  in  lessening  his  esteem  and  veneration  for  this 
extraordinary  personage.  In  contemplating  the  other 
qualities  and  endowments  of  our  Reformer,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  more 
blameless,  or  even  a  more  excellent  character.  No  man 
since  the  Apostle's  days  had  penetrated  into  the  sacred 
oracles  with  such  singular  felicity.  He  was  endowed  with 
a  greatness  of  soul  mr  beyond  the  common  lot  of  men : 
Pangerous  gift  in  a  fallen  creature  !  It  was  through  divine 
grace,  that  he  was  enabled  to  display  and  persevere  in  a 
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conduct  the  most  consistent,  uncomipt,  and  disinterested. 
His  bold  and  adventurous  spirit  never  appears  in  any  one 
instance  to  have  made  the  smallest  encroachment  on  the 
most  perfect  integrity.  Humane,  generous,  and  placable, 
he  was  rarely  diverted  from  the  path  of  equity  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  uncommon  vehemence  of  his  temper,  he 
was  often  submissive  and  condescending.  With  an  exqui- 
site sensibility  and  readiness  of  conception,  with  a  zeal  and 
an  imagination  which  never  remitted  their  ardour  for  a 
single  moment,  he  was  most  perfectly  free  from  enthusiasm ; 
and  with  a  great  capacity  and  unparalleled  intrepidity,  he 
seems  to  have  been  devoid  of  ambition,  and  contented  to 
live  all  his  days  in  very  moderate  circumstances.  Only 
the  Wise  Disposer  of  all  events,  for  the  glory  of  bis  own 
uame«  and  for  the  revival  of  true  religion  in  Europe,  by 
the  etfectual  operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  could  have  pro- 
duced, at  the  season  when  most  wanted,  so  faithful  a  cham- 
pion,  and  possessed  of  so  much  vigour  of  intellect,  of  so 
daring  a  spirit,  and  of  so  truly  humble  and  Christian-like  a 
temptT. 

Such  was  the  illustrious  Luther,  when  he  was  called 
upon  by  Divine  Providence  to  enter  the  lists,  alone  and 
without  one  assured  ally,  against  the  hosts  of  the  pretend- 
t^l  successor  of  St.  Peter,  who  was  then  domineering  over 
the  Christian  world  in  all  his  grandeur  or  plenitude  of 
power. 

I  shall  eonelude  this  chapter  with  laying  before  the 
readt  r  several  concise  testimonies  to  the  talents  and  virtues 
v\  Luthvr,  extracted  from  the  writings  of  popish  authors, 
who  will  not  Ik'  susjx'eted  of  any  partiality  towards  the  man 
>\  honi  tliey  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  a  detesta- 
ble heretic.  To  transcribe  the  various  encomiums  which 
h:\vo  Ih  t  n  written  on  this  celebrated  character  by  his  friends 
and  ailmirt^rs,  by  protestant  authors,  and  by  historians  in 
general,  would  l>e  an  endless  labour. 

The  tle>uit  Maimbourg,*  in  his  History  of  Lutheranism, 
MAimb^nr -^  ^^'conls  uianv  particulars  respecting  the  learning 
chamcurot    and  abilities  ot  this  celebrated  heretic,  as  he  calls 
hiui,  which  have  not  yet  been  mentioned. 

*•  He    possessed    a    quick  and  penetrating  genius:  he 

*  [Ap.  Seek.  lib.  i.  sect.  8.  p.  18.] 
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was  indefatigable  in  his  studies,  and  frequently  so  absorbed 
in  them  as  to  abstain  from  meat  for  whole  days  together. 
He  acquired  great  knowledge  of  languages  and  of  the 
Fathers.  He  was  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  and  of 
a  sanguine,  bihous  temperament.  His  eyes  were  piercing, 
and  full  of  fire.  His  voice  sweet,  and  vehement  when  once 
fairly  raised.  He  had  a  stem  countenance ;  and  though 
most  intrepid  and  high-spirited,  he  could  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  modesty  and  humility  whenever  he  pleased, 
which,  however,  was  not  oflen  the  case.  In  his  breast  was 
lodged  plenty  of  fuel  for  pride  and  presumption  :  hence  his 
indiscriminate  contempt  of  whatever  opposed  his  heresies  ; 
hence  his  brutal  treatment  of  kings,  emperors,  the  pope, 
and  of  every  thing  in  the  world  that  is  deemed  most 
sacred  and  inviolable.  Passionate,  resentful,  and  domineer- 
ing, he  was  continually  aiming  to  distinguish  himself  by 
venting  novel  doctrines,  and  on  no  occasion  could  be  in- 
duced to  retract  what  he  had  once  advanced.  He  main- 
tained that  Aristotle,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Scotus,  Bona- 
ventura,  and  others,  had  undermined  the  foundations  of 
true  philosophy  and  of  Christian  Theology ;  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  raise  up  a  system  of  his  own,  upon  the  ruins 
of  those  very  great  geniuses.  This  is  an  exact  portrait  of 
Martin  Luther,  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  there  was 
in  the  man  a  great  mixture  both  of  good  and  of  bad  quali- 
ties :  the  bad  predominated  ;  but  he  was  abundantly  more 
corrupt  in  his  thoughts  and  sentiments,  than  in  his  life  and 
manners.  He  was  always  reckoned  to  live  sufficiently 
blameless  while  he  remained  in  the  monastery,  and  till  he 
absolutely  ruined  all  his  good  qualities  by  his  heresies." 

Varillas,*  a  celebrated  French   historian,  in  his  diffuse 
history  of  various  heresies,  speaks  of  Luther  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  "This  Augustine  monk  united  variiw cha- 
in his  single  person  all  the  good  and  all  the  bad  meter  of  the 
qualities  of  the  heresiarchs  of  his  time.     To  the  **°°*' 
robustness,  health,    and  industry    of  a    German,    nature 
seems  here  to  have  added  the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  an 
Italian.     Nobody  exceeded  him  in  philosophy  and  scholas- 
tic theology ;  nobody  equalled  him  in  the  art  of  speaking. 
He  was  a  most  perfect  master  of  eloquence.     He  had  com- 

♦  [Lib.  iii.  p.  255.  ap.  Seek,  lib.  i.  §  B.  Add.  5.  p.  22.] 
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pletely  discovered  where  lay  the  strength  or  the  weaknea 
of  the  human  mind ;  and,  accordingly,  he  knew  how  to 
render  his  attacks  successfiil.     However  various  or  discot* 
dant  might  be  the  passions  of  his  audience,  he  could  manage 
them  to  his  own  purposes ;  for  he  presently  saw  the  CTOuod 
on  which  he  stood ;  and  even  if  the  subject  was  too  difficult 
for  much  argument;  he  carried  his  point  by  popular  illus- 
tration and  the  use  of  figures.     In  ordinary  conversations^ 
he  displayed  the  same  power  over  the  affections,  which  he 
had  so  often  demonstrated  in  the  professorial  chair  and  the 
pulpit.      He  rarely  attempted  to  convince;  his  method 
was  to  inflame  men's  passions,  and  afterwards  gradually  to 
insinuate  his  opinions.     No  man,  either  of  his  own  time  or 
since,  spoke  or  wrote  the  Grerman  language,  or  understood 
its  niceties,  better  than  Luther.     Often,  when  he  had  made 
his  first  impression  by  bold  strokes  of  eloquence,  or  by  a 
bewitching  pleasantry  of  conversation,  he  completed  his 
triumphs  by  the  elegance  of  his  German  style.     On  the 
contrary,  he  was  [vain,  overbearing,]  satirical,  ambitious, 
and  ungrateful ;  disposed  to  anger  on  the  slightest  occa- 
sions, and  for  the  most  part  implacable.     He  was  much  ad- 
dicted to  excesses  at  the  table,  and  was  capable  of  the 
usual  concomitant  vices  ;  though  his  monastic  life  deprived 
him  almost  entirely  of  opportunities  of  indulging  himself  in 
them.*' 

No  remarks  need  be  made  on  these  entertaining  de- 
scriptions of  Luther.  The  surmises  and  the  exaggerations 
they  contain  are  sufficiently  obvious :  the  reader  will  easily 
separate  them  from  the  truth,  and  will  at  the  same  time 
perceive  how  much  the  account,  which  we  have  given 
of  our  Reformer,  is  corroborated  by  these  enemies  of  the 
refonnation. 

Moreri,  in   his  Historical  Miscellany,  says  of  Luther, 

"  This  heresiarch  gloried  in  his  apostacy,  and  in   the  la- 

Moreri's      rentable  schism  of  the  church,    and  filled  his 

LuTh  °*  ^"^    writings  with  his  poisons.     He  composed  various 

works ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he   was  a 

man  of  much  learning  and  fire  of  genius.     Vanity  was  his 

motive,  whatever  pains  may  have  been  taken  to  represent 

him  as  a  person  of  integrity  and  moderation.    Henry  VIIL 

king  of  England,  in  answer  to  Luther,   had  sent   to  pope 
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Leo  a  learned  defence  of  the  seven  sacraments.  Luther 
repUed  to  the  monarch  in  so  insolent  a  manner,  that  it  was 
easy  to  see  from  this  single  instance,  that  a  man  of  such  a 
temper  could  not  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Besides,  he  published  a  seditious  book  against  the  bishops ; 
and  had  the  impudence  to  oppose  the  pope's  bull, 
in  which  he  himself  was  excommunicated.'* 

As  my  chief  object  in  giving  these  extracts  is  to  satisfy 
the  reader,  from  the  testimony  of  Luther  s  enemies,  of 
his  great  learning  and  talents,  1  content  myself  with  quot- 
ing oriefly  the  substance  of  what  has  been  repeatedly  and 
distinctly  conceded  by  the  most  noted  Boman-catholic 
writers,  in  regard  to  these  points;  and  I  entirely  omit 
many  scandalous  falsehoods,  which  have  been  invented  by 
malicious  advocates  for  the  papal  system,  with  the  view  of 
defaming  the  character  of  our  Reformer.  His  two  blem- 
ishes have  been  mentioned  above,  as  allowed  by  the  in- 
comparable Seckendorf,  and  these  no  judicious  defender 
of  protestants  or  of  protestantism  will  ever  undertake  to 
defend. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  a  full  account,  and  also  a  confri- 
tation,  of  the  idle  inventions  and  abominable  falsehoods 
here  alluded  to,  may  consult,  with  advantage,  ^y^^^^ 
the  celebrated  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary  account  of 
by  Peter  Bayle.      This  author,  though  justly  ^'''^''• 
esteemed  an  infidel  in  religion,  was  a  man  of  bnlliant  parts 
and  acute  intellect ;  and  he  has  collected  together  much 
useful  information  respecting  Martin  Luther,  [from]  both 
his  friends  and  his  adversaries. 

"  I,"  jsays  this  writer,.  "  shall  chiefly  insist  on  the  many 
falsehoods  which  have  been  published  respecting  Luther. 
No  regard  has  been  paid,  in  this  point,  to  the  rules  of  the 
art  of  slandering.  And  yet  the  authors  of  them  have  as- 
sumed all  the  confidence  of  those  who  frilly  believe  that 
the  public  will  implicitly  espouse  their  stories  be  they  ever 
so  absurd.  They  accuse  him  of  having  confessed  that  he 
had  struggled  for  ten  years  together  with  his  conscience, 
and  at  last  had  become  perfecuy  master  of  it,  and  fallen 
into  atheism.  They  impudently  maintain,  that  he  denied 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  charge  him  with  having 
gross   and  carnal  ideas  of  heaven,  and  with  composing 
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hymns  in  honour  of  drunkenness.  Most  of  these  calum- 
nies are  grounded  upon  some  words  in  a  certain  book  pub- 
ll«hed  by  Lutbei^s  friends,  to  which  his  adTersaries  give  a 
horrid  meaning,  and  very  different  from  this  ecclesiastics 
real  thoughts.  His  greatest  enemies  could  not  deny  that 
he  had  eminent  qualities;  and  history  affords  nothing 
more  surprising  than  his  exploits.  For  a  simple  monk  to 
gr^e  so  rude  a  shock  to  popery,  is  what  we  cannot  suffi- 
ciently admire.  He  hacl  made  great  progress  in  scholastic 
learning,  yet  no  one  fell  so  foul  upon  the  method  of  philo- 
sophizing at  that  time,  nor  was  any  man  more  vehemently 
bent  ag^nst  the  great  Aristotle.* 

The  same  author  produces  the  following  remarkable  cita- 
tion from  a  noted  French  writer,  who  was  one  of  Luther's 
slanderers.*  ^^  Luther  was  a  perfect  atheist.  His  own 
disciple.  Dr.  Aurifaber,  deposes,  as  an  ear-witness,  that  he 
heard  Luther  himself  say  in  the  pulpit,  he  thanked  Grod  he 
felt  no  longer  any  disturbance  of  his  conscience,  and  that 
he  began  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  Gospel  among  his  disciples. 
"  Xam  post  revelatum  Evangelium  meum,"  said  he^  "  Vir- 
tus  e«t  occisa,  ju:»titia,  oppressa,  temperantia  ligata,  Veritas 
lacerata,  fides  clauda,  nequitia  quotidiana,  devotio  pulsa, 
haeresis  relicta."  Mons'  Garasse  translates  this  passage 
thus :  "  I  have  fought  with  such  success,  that  I  have  stifled 
the  seed^  of  virtue,  oppressed  justice,  extinguished  sobriety, 
pent  truth  to  pieces,  broken  the  pillars  of  faith,  made 
A-illany  familiar,  banished  devotion,  and  introduced  heresy." 
UjKin  which  P.  Bayle  makes  the  following  excellent  ob- 
>en  ation  :  *'  There  is  no  need  to  observe  here,  that  all  this 
i>  xo  be  understood  by  the  rules  of  contraries ;  the  thing 
sj»eak>  t'ur  itself;  and  I  am  certain  there  is  no  honest  man, 
whatever  religion  he  is  of,  but  will  detest  or  pity  the  ex- 
travagance of  such  a  slanderer."  It  is  not  at  all  improba- 
ble but  Luther  might  use,  in  his  pulpit,  the  ver\'^  words 
here  broug-ht  aofainst  him  in  accusation  ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
*ar\'  to  suppose,  that,  in  the  warmth  and  haste  of  eloquence, 
and  to  make  his  meaning  clear,  he  should  even  have  used 
the  words,  they  saio,  or,  mine  enemies  cried  out, 
&c.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  sense  of  the 
citation,  even  as  it  stands.     "  After  my  way  of  expounding 

•  Monsr.  Garasi&e. 
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the  Gospel  became  known,"  says  Luther,*  they  said,  or, 
MINE  enemies  cried  OUT,  "  Virtue  is  stifled,  justice  is 
oppressed,"  and  so  on  ;  and  we  are  left  to  wonder  how  an 
omission,  which  is  quite  common  in  all  vehement  harangues, 
whatever  be  the  language  spoken,  could  possibly  be  made, 
W  any  reasonable  man,  the  occasion  of  so  much  calumny. 
Those,  however,  will  wonder  less,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  observe,  how  frequently  it  happens  in  our  times, 
that  sound  and  zealous  preachers  of  the  Gospel  are  mis-^ 
represented  and  reviled,  as  though  their  interpretations  of 
the  nature  of  Christ's  salvation  had  a  tendency  to  promote 
licentiousness. 

Let  not  the  reader  forget,  that  my  present  object  is  to 
produce  evidences  of  Luther's  learning  and  talents  from 
the  mouths  of  his  adversaries,  or  at  least  from  the  mouths 
of  those  who  have  shown  no  particular  predilection  for 
the  pure  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  would  be  with  much 
pain  and  reluctance,  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  place 
the  famous  Erasmus  among  either  of  these  classes.  His 
great -learning,  his  elegant  taste,  and  his  acute  under- 
standing, are  all  unquestionable;  neither  is  there  any 
doubt  how  very  serviceable  his  writings  proved  in  prepar- 
ing men's  minds  to  approve  the  bolder  and  more  decisive 
measures  of  Luther.f  But  still,  in  my  judgment,  the 
proofs  of  his  love  of  ease,  of  fame,  and  of  the  esteem  of 
persons  of  rank  and  consequence,  are  far  more  numerous, 
than  any  examples  which  can  be  produced  of  his  sincere 
regard  for  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  of  the 
evangelical  humility  of  his  own  mind.  Though  it  may  be 
extremely  difficult  to  delineate  accurately  a  character  of 
this  sort,  his  observations,  nevertheless,  on  the  great  men 
and  great  transactions  of  his  own  times,  cannot  fail  to  be 
valuable.  Moreover,  as  Erasmus  at  no  time,  I  beUeve, 
was  very  fond  of  Luther,  and  as  they  very  much  opposed 
and  controverted  each  other's  opinions,  the  judgment  of 
this  illustrious  scholar  respecting  the  great  Saxon  Ee- 
former,  may  be  laid  before  the  reader  in  this  place  with 
much  propriety.  Indeed  the  following  extracts  are  the 
more  important  and  also  suitable  to  be  cited  here,  becausci 


haye 


All  becomes  clear,  bv  supposing  the  words  here  printed  in  capitals'  to 
been  implied,  thoagh  not  actually  said.  t  See  p.  414  of  this  Vol. 
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first,  they  decisively  prove  the  abilities  of  Luther ;  and, 
secondly,  they  contain  many  facts  and  circumstances  which 
demonstrate  the  knowledge,  learning,  and  integrity  of  our 
Reformer;  and,  lastly,  they  very  materially  corroborate 
the  preceding  account  of  the  state  of  the  religious  world  in 
general,  when  this  extraordinary  man  began  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  existing  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

Erasmus  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  Luther  s  intentions, 
that  in  one  of  his  epistles,  he  expresses  his  belief,  ^'  Tliat 

The  twti-    ^^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^™^  ^  reform  mankind."  *     Me- 
monj  of      lancthon,  in  his  Life  of  Luther,  assures  us  from 
^^^**™^     his  own  knowledge,  that  the  elector  of  Saxony 
besought  Erasmus,  in  the  very  kindest  manner,  to  tell  him 
freely,  whether  he  judged  Luther  to  be  mistaken  respect- 
ing the  principal  controversies  in  which  he  was  then  en- 
gaged ;  and  that  Erasmus,   on  this  occasion,   spoke  out, 
"  That  Luther  s  sentiments  were  true,  but  that  he  wished 
to  see  more  mildness  in  his  manner."     [And  it  is  related 
by  Spalatinus  that  in  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  the 
elector  at  Cologne  he  observed,]  "  The  cause  of  Luther 
is  invidious,  because  he  at  once  attacks  the  bellies  of  the 
EnwinuB'i     monks  and  the  diadem  of  the  pope."  t     In  vari- 
^^u«,    ^^^  letters,  and  particularly  m  one  written  to 
A.D.  1520.    cardinal  Campegius  in  the  year  15 20, J  Erasmus 
opens  his  mind  freely  concerning  Luther  and  his  proceed- 
ings.    He  acknowledges  that  he  possessed  great  natural 
talents  ;  and  that  he  had  a  genius  particularly  adapted  to 
the  explanation  of  difficult  points  of  literature,  and  for  re- 
kindling the  sparks  of  genuine  evangelical  doctrine,  which 
were  almost  extinguished  by  the  trifling  subtilties  of  the 
schools.     He  adds,  that  men  of  the  very  best  character,  of 
the  soundest  learning,  and  of  the  most  religious  principles, 
were  much  pleased  with   Luther  s  books  ;  further,  that  in 
proportion  as  any  person  was  remarkable  for  upright  morals 
and  Gospel  purity,   he  had  the  less  objections  to  Luther's 
sentiments.     *•  Besides,"  said  he,  "  the  life  of  the  man  is 
extolled,  even  by  those  who  cannot  bear  his  doctrines. — 
[And  in  a  letter  to  another  Cardinal  ]§     Some,  indeed,  in 


t  [Seek.  Ub.  i.  §  81.  (6.^  p.  126,  &c.l  J  Erasmi  Ep.  lib.  14.  Ep.  1.] 

§  [Albert  Arch-Bishop  of  Mayence.] 
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hatred  to  his  person,  condemn  what  is  true,  pervert  and 
misinterpret  what  is  right,  and  make  him  pass  for  a  heretic 
for  saying  the  same  things  which  they  allow  to  have  been 
pious  and  orthodox  in  Bernard  and  Austin."  Erasmus 
declares,  that  he  had  endeavoured,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  to  hinder  Luther  from  being  oppressed  by  a  faction 
of  raging  zealots.  It  grieved  him  that  a  man  of  such  fine 
PARTS  should  be  rendered  desperate  by  the  mad  cries  and 
bellowings  of  the  monks.  We  ought,  continued  this  saga- 
cious writer,  '*  to  take  notice  of  the  source  and  spring  of 
all  this  evil.  The  world  was  burthened  with  human  in- 
ventions in  the  business  of  religion,  loaded  with  the  opinions 
and  doctrines  of  the  schools,  and  oppressed  with  the  tyranny 
of  the  monks  and  begging  friars.  1  do  not  condemn  them 
all,  but  many  of  them  are  so  mad,  that  for  the  sake  of  in- 
terest and  rule,  they  hamper  the  consciences  of  men  on 
purpose.  They  lay  aside  Christ  and  modesty,  they  preach 
nothing  but  their  own  innovations,  and  oftentimes  scan- 
dalous doctrines.  They  speak  of  indulgences  after  such  a 
manner,  as  is  insupportable  even  to  the  laity.  By  these 
and  such-like  methods,  the  power  of  the  Gospel  is  dwindled 
to  nothing  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  matters  becoming 
continually  worse,  the  little  spark  of  Christian  piety,  by 
which  the  stifled  spirit  of  charity  might  be  rekindled,  will 
be  entirely  quenched.  The  chief  parts  of  religion  are  lost 
in  ceremonies  more  than  judaical.  Good  men  lament  and 
weep  for  these  things  ;  and  even  divines,  who  are  not  monks, 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  them,  as  also  some  of  the  monks 
in  their  private  conversations.  These  things,  I  beUeve, 
first  put  Luther  upon  the  dangerous  work  of  opposing  some 
of  the  most  intolerable  and  shameless  abuses.  For  what 
can  we  think  otherwise  of  a  person,  who  neither  aims  at 
worldly  honour  nor  riches  ?  I  do  not  now  consider  the 
charts  which  they  bring  against  the  man  ;  I  speak  only 
of  the  apparent  grounds  of  their  animosity  towards  him. 
Luther  had  the  boldness  to  call  in  question  the  good 
of  indulgences  ;  but  others  had  first  spoken  too  much 
and  too  boldly  for  them.  Luther  has  dared  to  speak 
indecently  of  the  power  of  the  pope  of  Rome  ;  but  others 
had  first  exalted  it  too  indecently  :  and  in  particular,  three 
preaching  friars,  Alvarus,  Sylvester,  and  the  cardinal  of  St. 
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Sixtus.  He  dared  to  despise  the  decrees  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas ;  but  the  Dominicans  had  extolled  them  almost  above 
the  Gospel.  He  dared  to  disclose  some  doubts  in  the 
matter  of  confession  ;  but  the  monks  continually  perplexed 
the  consciences  of  men  upon  that  head.  He  dared  to  re- 
ject the  conclusions  of  the  schools  in  part  ;  but  others 
ascribed  too  much  to  them,  and  yet  disagreed  with  them  as 
well  as  he,  altering  them  often,  and  introducing  new  notions 
in  the  place  of  those  they  abolished.  It  was  matter  of 
grief  to  pious  minds,  to  hear  almost  nothing  said  in  the 
schools  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  that,  in  the  se^ 
mons,  little  mention  was  made  of  Christ,  but  much  of  papal 
power,  and  of  the  opinions  of  recent  writers,  Luther  has 
written  a  great  deal  that  relishes  more  of  imprudence  than 
irreligion.  But  the  greatest  offence  he  has  given,  is,  his 
want  of  respect  to  Thomas  Aquinas  ;  his  lessening  of  the 

J>rofits  of  indulgences  ;  his  despising  of  the  Mendicant 
riars  ;  his  preferring  of  the  Gospel  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
schools  ;  his  opposing  of  the  sophistries  of  disputants  :  all 
these  are  intolerable  heresies,"  * 

The  reader,  in  this  last  instance,  has  had  before  him  a 
witness,  perfectly  competent  to  decide  on  many  of  the  points 
which  usually  afford  matter  for  much  controversy  between 
papists  and  protestants  ;  and  as  we  trust  the  true  character 
of  the  Saxon  Reformer,  in  regard  to  his  motives,  abilities, 
and  learning,  is  now  fully  ascertained,  we  return  to  the 
narrative  of  the  progress  of  the  dispute  concerning  the  sale 
of  indulgences. 


CHAP.  IIL 


THE  PROGRESS  OF.  THE  CONTROVERSY  CONCERNING  IN- 
DULGENCES,  TILL  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CONFEREN- 
CES BETWEEN  LUTHER  AND  CAJETAN. 

Tetzel,  the  Dominican,  alarmed  at  the  publication  of 
Luther's  Theses,  opposed  to  them  one  hundred  and  six 
propositions,  in  which  he  attempted  to  refute  the  arguments 

♦  Vid.  Erasm.  Epis.  [lib.  xii.  Ep,  10.]  and  Brandt's  Histoxy  of  the 
Reformation.  [VoL  i.  b.  2.  p.  37.] 
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of  the  Augustine  monk  ;  and  not  content  with 
this,  by  virtue  of  his  inquisitorial  authority,  he  tempts  to 
also  directed  Luther's  compositions  to  be  burnt.  Jhe^g^oWw- 
It  appears  from  very  authentic  documents,*  that  tions  to  in- 
this  shameless  monk  was  an  experienced  veteran     "  ^*'^^^^' 
in  the  traffic  of  indulgences.      He  himself,  in  the  year 
1507,  that  is,  ten  years  before  the  present  dis- 
pute  with  Luther,  had  collected  at  Freyberg  two 
thousand  florins  in  the  space  of  two  days  by  the  iniquitous 
sale  of  that  article.     The  sale  of  indulgences,  therefore,  was 
no  new  thing  in  the  papal  system ;  and  the  instance  before 
us  proves,  that,  occasionally  at  least,  the  scandalous  prac- 
tice might  be  carried  to  a  very  great  extent.     It  is,  how- 
ever, a  relief  to  the  indignant  mind,  to  find  that  ecclesiastical 
history  furnishes  some  few  examples  of  pious  Christians 
with  enlightened  understanding,  who  had  bravely  withstood 
the  growing  corruption.     To  mention  one  :  John,  bishop  . 
of  Misnia,had  effectually  discharged  from  his  own  diocese  the 

?ish  proclaimers  of  indulgences,  who,  like  merchants, 
been  vending  every  where  their  certificates  of  pardon 
of  sins,  as  if  they  were  an  ordinary  commodity.!  He  had 
blamed  the  people  for  foolishly  putting  their  money  into  a 
chest,  of  which  they  had  not  the  key  ;  and  had  declared 
that,  by  reading  the  Bible,  he  had  discovered  the  Apos- 
tolical religion  to  be  very  different  fcom  that  which  pre- 
vailed at  present.  This  good  prelate,  a  little  before  his 
death,  happening  to  hear  that  Tetzel  was  again  employed 
in  a  similar  way,  prophesied  he  would  be  the  last  of  the 
dealers  in  indulgences,  on  account  of  his  shameless  auda- 
city.:[;     Notwithstanding  this,  and  every  other  warning  or 

•  Moller,  [in  Chron.l  Fribergen.  [P.  2.  p.  153.  a.d.  1607.  ap.  Seek.  lib. 
L  add  1  (b.)  p.  25.1 

t  [Chrytr.  lib.  ii.  f.  56.  ap  Seek.  lib.  i.  §  12.  add  1.  (d.)  p.  25.] 

t  **  A  8oai,'^  said  Tetzel  in  nis  Theses,  "may go  to  heaven,  in  the  very 
moment,  in  which  the  money  is  cast  into  the  chest.  The  man,  who  buvs 
off  his  own  sins  hy  indulgences,  merits  more  than  he  who  gives  alms  to  the 
poor,  unless  it  be  in  extreme  necessity."  Other  extraordinary  assertions 
Are  likewise  contained  in  his  tracts,  which  demonstrate  that  protestant 
writers  have  not  misrepresented  the  controversy  before  us.  Suffice  it  to 
mention  two  sentences  more.  **  The  ministers  uf  the  church  do  not  barely 
declare  men's  sins  forgiven,  but  do  really  pardon  them,  by  virtue  of  the 
■acramentSy  and  by  the  power  of  the  keys. — They  may  iinp<jse  a  punish- 
ment to  be  suffered  after  death  ;  and  it  is  better  to  send  a  penitent  with 
a  small  pctnance  into  purgatoiy,  than  by  refusing  him  absolution  to  send 
him  into  hell."  Du  Fin,  B.  ii.  Seek.  Lib.  i.  [p,  16,  and  2(k] 
VOL.  IIL  2  H 
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remonstrance,  the  Dominican  commissioner  persevered  in 
the  traffic  with  au^cnted  industry  ;  and  so  much  incensed 
the  minds  of  Luther's  disciples  at  Wittemberg,  that  they 
ventured,  by  way  of  retaliation,  to  bum  publicly  his  Propo- 
sitions, or  Theses,*  as  they  were  called,  with  every  mark  of 
disapprobation  and  ignominy.  Luther  was  much  grieved 
at  this  rash  action  ;  and  finding  himself  to  be  accused  of 
instigating  his  followers  to  commit  it,  writes  thus  to  a 
friend-t  "  I  wonder  you  could  believe,  that  I  was  the 
author  of  the  deed.  Think  you  that  I  am  so  destitute  of 
common  sense,  as  to  stigmatize  in  such  a  manner,  a  person 
in  so  high  an  office  ?  I  know  better  the  rules  of  ecclesias- 
tical subordination,  and  have  more  regard  to  my  own  cha- 
racter, both  as  a  monk  and  as  a  theologian,  than  to  act  so." 
There  were  also  persons,  who,  pretending  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  court  intngues,  were  fond  of  circulating  the  report, 
that  Luther  had  published  his  theses  by  the  secret  instiga- 
tions of  the  .elector  Frederic.  Luther,  with  great  concern, 
takes  notice  of  this  false  surmise.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Spalatinus,  he  thus  expresses  his  feelings  : ;[;  "  I  am  heartily 
vexed  at  the  scandalous  report,  which  is  diffiised  with  much 
malignity,  namely,  that  in  all  I  do,  I  am  only  the  bnginb 
of  our  illustrious  prince,  for  the  purpose  of  disgracing  the 
archbishop  of  Mentz.  What  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do 
on  the  occasion  ?  Shall  I  open  the  matter  to  the  elector? 
I  am  extremely  concerned,  that  the  prince  should  be  sus- 

*  When  Tctzcl  was  at  Leipsic,  and  had  scraped  together  a  er^at  deal  of 
money  from  all  ranks  of  j)eople,  a  nobleman  who  susjiected  the  imposture, 
put  tiiis  question  to  him,  "  Can  you  grant  absolution  for  a  sin,  whicn  a  man 
shall  intend  to  commit  in  future?*'  "  Yes,"  replied  the  frontless  commis- 
sioner, "but  on  condition  that  the  proper  sum  of  money  be  actuaUy  paid 
down."  The  nobleman  instantly  produced  the  sum  demanded  ;  and  in 
return,  received  a  diploma  sealeti  and  signed  by  Tetzel^  absolving  him 
from  the  unexplained  crime,  which  he  secretly  intended  to  eommit.  Not 
long  after,  when  Tetzel  was  about  to  leave  Leipsic,  the  nobleman  made 
inquiry  respecting  the  road  he  would  probably  travel,  waited  for  him  in 
ambush  at  a  convenient  place,  attacked  and  robbed  him  ;  then  beat  him 
soundly  with  a  stick,  sent  him  back  again  to  Leipsic  with  his  chest  empty, 
and  at  parting,  said  :  "  This  is  the  fault  I  intended  to  commit,  and  for 
which  1  have  your  absolution/' — This  humorous  story  may  seem  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  dignity  of  history  ;  but  it  is  recorded  by  the  cautious  Seck- 
endorf,  and  may  ser\-e  to  show  the  almost  incredible  lengths  to  which  the 
popish  agents  proceeded  in  the  detestable  traffic  so  clearly  laid  open  by  this 
anecdote.  [Seckendorf  ex  MS.  Arnoldi  de  vit.  Mauritii  *Elect.  1.  i.  $  12. 
Add.  1.  (eO  p.  26.]  f  [Luth.  Ep.  (De  Wette)  No.  64.1 

:  [Ibid.  No.  54.] 
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pectedon  my  account,  and  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of*  bcincr 
the  origin  ofcontention  among  persons  of  so  great  dignity." 

Luther  also  published  a  sermon,  preached  against  indul- 
gences, which  Tetzel  answered  ;  and  this  produced  a  reply 
from  Luther.     About  the  same  time,  Henry  duke   Luther 
of  Brunswick,  who  was  afterwards  distinguished  JJ^^ngt^'in- 
among  the  most  active  enemies  of  Lutheranism,  duigoiice«. 
appeared  in  the  contest ;  and  in  a  public  writing  accused 
Frederic  of  secretly  supporting  Luther.     The  well-known 
character  of  the  elector,  for  caution  and  prudence,  seems 
however  to  have  prevented  the  report  from  gaining  much 
credit.     This  prince  took  extraordinary'  care  not  to  involve 
himself  unnecessarily  in  the  concerns  of  Luthen     Our  in- 
trepid Reformer,  in  all  his  opposition  to  Tetzel,  most  cer- 
tainly had  no  colleague  or  assistant ;  and  he  himself  declared, 
that  he  never  had  conversed  with  the  elector  Frederic  in 
his  whole  life. 

Luther  never  did  things  by  halves.  Accordingly,  as  the 
affair  of  selling  indulgences  had  laid  firm  hold  of  his  mind, 
he  could  neither  quiet  his  uneasiness  nor  smother  his  indig- 
nation. He  still  continued  to  preach  and  to  write  on  the 
same  subject,  till  the  end  of  the  year  151 7«  In  the  next 
year  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  and  was  courteously  received 
by  Wolfgang,  the  brother  of  the  elector  Palatine,  who  was 
the  scholar  of  CEcolampadius,  a  name  afterwards  renowned 
among  the  reformers.  Luther  had  been  advised  by  his 
friends  not  to  go  to  Heidelberg,  on  account  of  the  danger 
to  which  he  might  be  exposed.  But,  as  a  general  assembly 
of  the  Augustinian  monks  had  been  called  at  that  place, 
he  thought  it  right  to  obey  his  superiors,  whatever  might 
be  the  event.  The  official  business  of  the  assembly  was  of 
no  great  moment ;  and  therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  zealous  and  active  spirit  of  Luther  was  not  content 
with  barely  discharging  the  duties  of  his  order.  A  provi- 
dential opportunity  was  offered  of  propagating  divine  truth, 
and  it  behoved  him  not  to  neglect  it.  While,  therefore, 
he  remained  at  this  place,  he  wrote  some  propositions,  in 
which  he  opposed  the  prevailing  notions  *  concerning  jus- 
tification, faith,  and  works.     His  capital  object  in  them  was 

•  From  a  MS.  Hist,  of  the  Palatine  Churches  by  Altingius.  [in  SccLpu- 
dorflib.  i.  §  12.  Add  1  p.  29.] 
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to  demonstrate  the  doctrine  of  jnstification,  before  God,  by 
faith,  and  not  by  our  works  and  desenings.  The  theses 
or  positions  which  he  intended  to  defend,  were  publicly  ex- 
posed to  view  in  writing,  according  to  custom  ;  and  he 
called  upon  Leonard  Bejar,  a  monk  of  the  Augustinian 
order,  to  be  his  respondent.  The  professors  of  the  unive^ 
sity  disapproved  of  the  controversy  ;  and  therefore  it  was 
held  in  the  Augustinian  monastery'.  A  large  concourse  of 
people  attended,  and  a  number  of  the  learned  bore  a  part 
m  the  disputation.  Among  the  hearers  were  Martin  Bucer, 
and  John  Brentius,  men  afterwards  eminent  in  the  work  of 
reformation.  These  and  other  persons,  who  in  process  of 
time  became  celebrated  theologians,  admired  the  acuteness, 
promptitude,  and  meekness  of  Luther,  were  struck  with  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  which  were  new  to  their  ears,  and 
desired  further  instruction  of  him  in  private.  This  was  the 
seed-time  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Falatmate  ;  and  these  were 
the  beginnings  of  the  reformation  in  that  electorate.  Lu- 
ther's disciples  cultivated  and  taught  the  same  doctrines  in 
private,  and  after  a  time  ventured  to  teach  them  publicly 
m  the  university. 

Willie  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth  was  thus  makbg 
gradual  advances  in  Germany,  two  celebrated  Romanists, 
i.i..,r  *      Eckius  of  Ingolstadt,  and  Prieriasa  Dominican, 
^^^  t^'k-^    Qiasrer  of  the  sacred  palace  at  Rome,  took  up 
-;  ?v  ra^   thrir  peus  against  the  theses  of  Luther,  who  by 
tr.c><:  r^eans  was  led  into  a  fresh  literary  contest.     Luther 
p,::*.:>hrd  t'..t>rate  answers  on  all  the  disputed  points;  and 
r^'-Ar/vi^^i  :*r.:>  :Mrt  of  the  controversy  with  so  much   mode- 
rn:: r  Av.i  iTt-rlrness,  that  his  inimical  historian,   Maim- 
ivMrc.  r.As  r.o  ^.w  lot:  of  reviling  the  man  he  dislikes,  but 
by  s.u::iir.   "  -^r.   :':::>  •'•ooasion,  he  acted  contrarv'   to  his 
rAtv.rAl   ii:>;x:.<:::o::."     Let  the  reader  infer  the  real  dispo- 
>:::;-  o:'  Lurher  tr:*^  authenticated  facts,  and  not  from  the 
::>::v.:A:::r.>  ;r  prejjdiocd  papists.     At  this  time  he  wrote 
aIs^^     to    his    cwr.   dic-oes^n.    and    to   his    vicar-general. 
Tv*    h;s    ^i:.VvS<ir.    :he   bishop    of  Brandenburg,    he   de- 
cl.\:\vi.  :h.s:  ht   divi  r.o:   determine,  but  dispute,  using 
:hx  ".'.STty   .i^.o^ixi  :o  jkhi.'lastic  men  in  all  ages.*     ^'1 
ti'Ar  :v:."  Ss^ys  he,  "  bulls  and  menaces :  it  is  the  audaci- 

•   :U:h   E: .     De  Wettei  No  t'6.] 
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ousness  and  the  ignorance  of  men,  that  induce  me  to  stand 
forth,  though  with  much  reluctance:  were  there  not  a 
weighty  cause  for  it,  no  one,  out  of  my  own  little  sphere, 
should  ever  hear  of  me.  If  the  cause  I  defend,  be  not 
the  work  of  God,  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it :  let 
it  perish.  Let  him  alone  have  glory,  to  whom  alone  glory 
belongs."  He  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  his  vicar- 
general,  thus  :*  "  When  I  first  heard  you  say,  *  that  true 
repentance  begins  with  a  love  of  righteousness,  and  of 
God,'  the  words  made  a  deep  and  durable  impression  on 
my  heart,  as  if  they  had  come  by  a  voice  directly  from 
heaven."  Hence,  he  said,  he  was  filled  with  grief  to  see 
the  true  doctrine  of  repentance  superseded  by  indulgences. 

He  expressed  his  great  unwillingness  to  be  drawn  into 
the  contest  ;  but,  being  defamed  as  an  enemy  of  the  pope, 
he  felt  himself  constrained  to  defend  his  own  character. 
He  therefore  begged  Staupitius  to  transmit  his  trifling 
writings,  as  he  calls  them,  to  Pope  Leo  X.  that  they  might 
speak  for  him  at  Rome.  "  Not,  says  he,  "  that  I  would 
involve  you  in  my  dangers.  I  desire  alone  to  stand  the 
shock  of  the  contest.  Let  Christ  see  to  it,  whether  the 
cause  be  mine  or  his — To  the  kind  admonitions  of  my 
friends,  who  would  warn  me  of  danger,  my  answer  is.  The 
poor  man  has  no  fears.  I  protest,  that  property,  reputa- 
tion, and  honours,  shall  all  be  of  no  estimation  with  me, 
compared  with  the  defence  of  truth.  I  have  only  a  frail 
body  to  lose,  and  that  weighed  down  with  constant  fatigue. 
If,  in  obedience  to  God,  Ilose  it  through  violence  or  fraud, 
what  is  the  loss  of  a  few  hours  of  life  ?  SuflScient  for  me 
is  the  lovely  Redeemer  and  Advocate,!  my  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whose  praise  I  will  sing  as  long  as  I  live." 

In  a  private  letter  of  this  kind,  written  to  a  friend  much 
older  than  himself,  and  whom  he  honoured  as  his  father, 
every  candid  person  must  see  that  Luther  would  open  the 
genuine  feelings  of  his  soul.  This  single  fact,  therefore, 
IS  decisive  against  the  constant,  but  groundless,  assertion  of 
his  adversaries,  "  that  he  was  secretly  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported in  this  perilous  contest  by  Staupitius.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  both  his  diocesan  and  his  vicar-general  valued 

*  [Luth.  En.  (De  Wette)  No.  (J".] 
t  [Suflicit  mihi  dulcb  redeniptur  et  propitiator.] 
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•L.r.  -ei-rezirlv  :.r  hii  t^ectd  and  pietj* ;  nor  were  either  of 
:_-:-  i-^rlr.Tc  ::  j-:z:e  evangelical  light ;  the  latter  espe- 
c.illy.  ii  -Ke  LiVr  j^r^n.  had  been  serviceable  to  the  young 
A  ;r>T-T  r:.::ik  in  hi?  tarly  conflicts  of  temptation.  But 
rjr'.::.-:r  :ir:  ::rz.-r,  nor  the  latter,  had  the  knowledge,  the 
c:n2^,  :r.-  riirjir^^.^css  of  Luther. 

H.-  •:  L:r  vtrjiil  ■arnrings,  published  in  the  year  1518, 
if-  •rx^'.Ana::.ri  a::d  suppiurt  of  the  various  doctrines  he  had 

-^ .  alvanjci.  are  tUIl  of  important  matter,  and  very 

L.r-  '„  cu.h  lay  .  pt^n  the  real  state  of  his  mind  at  that 
'  t-.'jirr.  And  these  writings  also,  such  was  his 
tkz--:i  :' r  trociesiasncal  discipline,  he  thought  proper  to 
rrin>c:::  r-jth  :o  his  ordinary  apd  to  his  vicar-general. 
Ar^uT.z  iTiany  othtr  positions  maintained  in  them,  are  the 
l^ill-wine :  *  '•  Tnat  ever\'  true  Christian  may  become 
partaktr  ot  rhv  firace  of  Christ  without  pontifical  indul- 
gence^. A  Chri>tianr  says  he,  **  may  glory  that  in  Christ 
he  h«i>  all  rhi!isr< :  that  all  the  righteousness  and  merits  of 
Ci.r:>t  r.rv  \\:>  i-wn  by  virtue  of  that  spiritual  union  with 
him.  w-ii-i  he  ha>  by  faith  :  On  the  other  hand,  that  all 
Li>  >in>  art.-  no  longer  his,  but  that  Christ,  through  the 
sail  t-  union.  Wars  the  burthen  of  them.  And  this  is  the 
conridence  oY  Christians,  this  is  the  refreshment  of  their 
crnjcivixt-N,  that  by  tkith  our  sins  cease  to  be  ours  judicially, 
bocause  tiit y  are  laid  on  him,  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
a^w^y  the  sin  of  tht*  world." 

*'  I  was  compelkdr  t  continues  Luther,  "  in  my  con- 
scii  ncc  to  expose  the  scandalous  sale  of  indulgences.     I 
^d\\  scjuie  seduced  by  them  into  mischievous  errors,   others 
tenijited   into  an  audacious  profaneness.     In  a  word,  the 
proolaimintr  and  selling  of  pardons  proceeded  to  such  an 
unbounded  licentiousness,  that  the  holy  church  and  its  au- 
thorities  became  subjects  of  open  derision  in  the  public 
ta\erns.     There   was  no  occasion  to  excite  the   hatred  of 
mankind  a<rainst  priests  to  a  greater  degree.     The   avarice 
and  profligacy  of  the  clergy  had,  for  many   years  past, 
kindled  the  indignation  of  the  laity.     Alas  !  they  have  not 
a  particle  of  respect  or  honour  for  the  priesthood,   except 
what  solely  arises  from  fear  of  punishment ;  and  I  speak 
plainly,  unless  their  dislike  and  their  objections  be  attended 

•  [.^vkciiclorf,  Jib.  i.  §  2/i.  V.  36.]  f  [Id.  Lib.  i.  §  27.  p  37.] 
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to  and  moderated,  not  by  mere  power,  but  by  substantial 
reasons  and  reformations,  all  these  evils  will  grow  worse.* 

From  these  extracts  *  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form 
his  own  judgment  of  Luther,  as  a  divine,  as  a  statesman, 
and  as  an  honest  man.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope 
himself,  respecting  the  same  transactions,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  so  dutiful  and  ceremonious  a  manner, 
and  even  in  strains  of  such  submissive  and  prostrate  sub- 
jection, as  sufficiently  show,  that  at  that  time  he  was  far 
from  meditating  a  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome. 
Maimbourg  himself  appears  to  have  very  much  felt  the 
force  of  Luther's  ingenuous  declarations  and  general  conduct 
in  these  proceedings.  He  thinks,  he  probably  might  have 
been  sincere  in  his  professions  of  obedience  to  the  Roman 
See,  "  because,"  says  he,  "  it  was  so  contrary  to  his  nature 
to  play  the  hypocrite  for  any  considerable  time  together,** 
The  same  author  adds,  "  Whether  he  was  really  sincere,  or 
not,  his  modest  and  plausible  manner  of  expressing  his 
doubts,  procured  him  the  approbation  of  many.  He  was 
looked  on  as  an  honest  inquirer  after  truth,  who  had  de- 
tected the  frauds  of  his  adversaries,  and,  in  that  way,  had 
unjustly  brought  upon  himself  the  name  of  heretic."  t 

The  preceding  detail  of  facts  and  observations  unavoida- 
bly lead  the  mind  to  this  conclusion.  Luther  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  evangelical  knowledge,  and  appears  to  have  been 
an  experienced  Christian  some  time  before  he  became 
known  to  the  world.  Yet  was  he  still  strongly  wedded  to 
the  habits  of  superstition  ;  and  he  slowly  admitted  the  con- 
viction of  the  antichristian  character  of  the  hierarchy.  He 
dreaded  the  sin  of  schism :  and  the  impetuous  fire  of  his 
temper  was  perpetually  checked  by  the  admonitions  of  con- 
science, and!^  by  the  fear  of  offending  his  Maker.  In  this 
singular  character,  there  was  certainly  united  an  assembla^ 
of  q^ualities,  rarely  found  together  in  the  same  person  ;  m 
particular,  the  greatest  caution  in  conduct,  with  a  temper 
remarkably  ardent  and  choleric.     Too  often  this  last  be- 

*  The  extracts  here  given  are  almost  literal  translations.  But  every  one, 
who  has  been  used  to  the  making  of  extracts,  knows,  that  in  many  cases 
where  a  great  deal  is  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
a  few  words  to  prevent  obscurities.  This  however,  should  always  be  done 
with  the  greatest  care,  so  as  not  to  affect  tlie  sense. 

t  Mainib.  p.  2«.  in  Seek.  [lib.  i.] 
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trayed  him  into  a  blameable  asperity  of  language,  yet  sel- 
dom does  it  seem  to  have  influenced  his  measures  or  plant 
of  action.  The  poet's  simple,  but  subh'me  description  of 
one  of  his  dramatic  heroes,*  "  he  feared  God,  and  he  feared 
none  besides,"  is  eminently  true  of  the  Saxon  theologian. 

Whoever  keeps  in  view  the  natural  and  religious  dispo- 
sitions of  Luther,  while  he  contemplates  the  critical  situa- 
Remarkabie  ^^^"  ^^  ^^^^*  Reformer,  during  the  suspense  of  his 
declarations  coutest  with  the  papal  authorities,  cannot  fail  to 
conclude,  that  he  must  have  experienced  great 
anxiety  and  even  perturbation  of  mind  in  that  memorable 
season.  The  precise  nature  of  his  feelings  will  be  best  un- 
derstood from  nis  own  account  of  them,  in  a  preface  to  the 
edition  of  bis  Theses,  which  was  published  by  himself 
many  years  after  the  termination  of  the  dispute.!  "I 
permit,"  says  he,  "  the  publication  of  my  ^Propositions 
apainst  Indulgences  for  this  reason,  that  the  greatness  of 
the  success  may  be  attributed  to  God,  and  that  I  may  not 
he  exalted  in  mine  own  eyes.  For,  by  these  propositions! 
it  will  appear  how  weak  and  contemptible  I  was,  and  in 
how  fluctuating  a  state  of  mind,  when  I  began  this  busi- 
ness. I  found  myself  involved  in  it  alone,  and,  as  it 
were,  by  surprise.  And  when  it  became  impossible  for  me 
to  retreat,  1  made  many  concessions  to  the  pope ;  not^ 
however,  in  many  important  points  ;  but,  certainly,  at  that 
time  I  adored  him  in  earnest.  In  fact,  how  despised,  and 
wrttched  a  monk  was  I  then  ;  more  like  a  lifeless  body 
than  a  human  being !  Whereas  in  regard  to  the  pope, 
liow  {jreat  was  his  majesty  !  The  potentates  of  the  earth 
dreaded  his  nod.§  Ilow  distressed  my  heart  was  in  that 
year,  1517.  and  the  following ;  how  submissive  my  mind 
was  to  the  hierarchy,  not  feignedly  but  really ;  nay,  how  I 
was  almost  driven  to  despair,  through  the  agitations  of  care 
and  fear  and  doubt,  those  secure  spirits  little  know,  who  at 
this  day  insult  the  majesty  of  the  pope  with  much  pride 
and  arrogance  !  But  I,  who  then  alone  sustained  the 
danger,  was  not  so  certain,  not  so  confident.     I  was  igno- 

♦  Racine,  in  his  Athaliuh.  f  |^Seck.  lib.  i.  §'  28.  (2.)  p.  .*».] 

X  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  these  pro|>osition8  or  theses, 

because  the  cause  of  inihilirences  has  now  no  advocates  in  this  country. 
I  §   The  original  liere  is  **  quanta  vero  Pap»  Majestas  ut  nutus  ejus  non 

regiUus  terra*  niodo  si'd  et  ut  ita  dicani  ca»lo  et  inferno  uietuendus  esnet.*"] 
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rant  of  many  things,  which  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I 
understand.  I  disputed,  and  I  was  open  to  conviction. 
Not  finding  satisfaction  in  the  books  of  theologians  and 
canonists,  1  wished  to  consult  the  living  members  of  the 
church  itself.  There  were  indeed  some  godly  souls,  who 
entirely  approved  my  propositions,  but  I  did  not  consider 
their  authority  as  of  weight  with  me  in  spiritual  concerns. 
The  popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  and  monks,  were  the  objects 
of  my  confidence.  I  waited  for  divine  instruction  with 
such  ardour  and  continued  eagerness,  and  was  so  over- 
loaded with  cares,  that  I  became  almost  stupid,  or  distract- 
ed :  I  scarcely  knew  when  I  was  asleep,  or  when  awake. 
At  length,  after  I  became  enabled  to  answer  every  objec- 
tion that  could  be  brought  against  me  from  the  Scriptures, 
one  difficulty  still  remained,  and  only  one ;  namely  that 
the  CHURCH  ought  to  be  obeyed.  By  the  grace  of 
Christ,  I  at  last  overcame  this  diflSculty  also.  Most  cer- 
tainly I  had  formerly  a  much  greater  veneration  for  the 
Roman  church  than  those  have,  who  at  this  day,  with  a 
perverse  spirit  of  opposition,  extol  popery  so  exceedingly 
against  me." 

Let  us  now  listen  to  a  few  sentences  of  Luther,  written 
so  late  as  the  year  1545,  that  is,  about  twenty-eight  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  dispute  concerning  confession 
indulgences.*      *'  Before  all  things,   I  entreat  *^^^gJ"{J^ 
you,  pious  reader,  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  made  m^  " 
sake,  to  read  my  writinffs  with  cool  considera-  ^'^'  ^^^' 
tion,  and  even  with  much  pity.     I  wish  you  to  know,  that 
when  I  began  the  affair  of  the  indulgences  at  the  very  first,  I 
was  a  monk,  and  a  most  mad  papist.     So  intoxicated  was 
I,  and  drenched  in  papal  dogmas,  that  I  would  have  been 
most   ready    at   all  times  to  murder,   or  assist  others  in 
murdering,  any  person  who  should  have  uttered  a  syllable 
against  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  pope.     I  was  a  com- 
plete Saul  ;  and  there  are  many  such  yet.     There  were, 
however,  and  are  now,  others,  who  appear  to  me  to  adhere 
to  the  pope  on  the  principles  of  Epicurus ;  that  is,  for  the 
sake  of  indulging  their  appetites  ;  when  secretly  they  even 
deride  him,  and  are  as  cold  as  ice,  if  called  upon  to  defend 
the  papacy.     I  was  never  one  of  these :  I  was  always  a  sin- 

*  Latin  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  Luther's  Works. 
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cere  believer ;  I  was  always  earnest  in  defending  th 
trines  I  professed  ;  I  went  seriously  to  work,  as  on 
had  a  horrible  dread  of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  wh( 
his  inmost  soul,  was  anxious  for  salvation. 

"  You  will  find,  therefore,  in  my  earlier  writings 
how  much  humility,  on  many  occasions,  I  gave  u] 
considerable  points  to  the  pope,  which  I  now  del 
blasphemous  and  abominable  in  the  highest  degree. 
ERROR,  my  slanderers  call  inconsistency  :  but 
pious  reader,  will  have  the  kindness  to  make  some 
ance  on  account  of  the  times  and  my  inexperien 
stood  absolutely  alone  at  first ;  and  certainly  I  wa 
unlearned  and  verv  unfit  to  undertake  matters  of 
vast  importance.  It  was  by  accident,  not  willingly 
design,  that  I  fell  into  these  violent  diisputes  :  I  call 
to  witness ! 

"  In  the  year  1517,  when  I  was  a  young  preache 
dissuaded  the  people  from  purchasing  indulgences, 
them  they  might  employ  their  time  much  bettei 
in  listening  to  the  greedy  proclaimers  of  that  scan 
article  of  sale,  I  felt  assured  I  should  have  the  pope 
side  ;  for  he  himself,  in  his  public  decrees,  had  cond 
the  excesses  of  his  agents  in  that  business. 

"  My  next  step  was  to  complain  to  my  own  ore 
and  also  to  the  archbishop  of  Mentz ;  but  I  knew  i 
that  time,  that  half  of  the  money  went  to  this  last-mc 
ed  prelate,  and  the  other  half  to  the  pope.  The  i 
strances  of  a  low,  mean,  poor  brother  in  Christ,  h 
weight.  Thus  despised,  1  published  a  brief  accoi 
the  dispute,  along  with  a  sermon  in  the  German  Ian 
on  the  subject  of  indulgences  ;  and  very  soon  after  ] 
lished  also  explanations  of  my  sentiments,  in  which, ' 
honour  of  the  pope,  I  contended,  that  the  indulgence 
not  entirely  to  be  condemned,  but  that  real  works  of  c 
were  of  far  more  consequence. 

"  This  was  to  set  the  world  on  fire,  and  distui 
whole  order  of  the  universe.  At  once  and  agair 
single,  the  whole  popedom  rose  ! !  **  .  .  .  . 

It  will  be  needless  to  proceed  further  with  this  e> 
the  account  is  in  entire  unison  with  the  precedin 
written  many  years  before.      The  candid  and  ingi 
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acknowledgments  and  declarations  contained  in  each  of 
them  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  reader's  mind,  particularly  as 
they  were  all  made  by  our  Reformer  long  after  the  transac- 
tions to  which  they  relate,  and  at  times  when  disguise  and 
misrepresentation  could  serve  no  imaginable  purpose.  A 
more  complete  answer  to  the  unwarrantable  censures  of 
those,  who  accuse  Luther  of  selfish  motives  in  promoting 
the  reformation,  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  But  after  all, 
the  best  use  to  be  made  of  the  information  here  given  is, 
to  admire  and  adore  the  providence  and  grace  of  that  God, 

WHO  IS  WONDERFUL  IN  COUNSEL  AND  EXCELLENT  IN 
WORKING.* 

While  the  literary  contest  was  canying  on  between 
Luther  and  his  antagonists,  there  were  at  Kome  those,  who 
blamed  the  pope  for  not  interesting  himself  in  a  contro- 
versy, which,  by  exciting  a  spirit  of  resistance,  and  produc- 
ing divisions,  daily  increased  in  magnitude  and  import- 
ance, and  which,  in  its  termination,  might  prove  extremely 
injurious  to  the  authority  of  the  Romish  church.  With 
how  much  indifference  and  contempt  Leo  X.  at  first  be- 
held the  ecclesiastical  disputes  in  Germany,  how  indolent 
was  the  disposition  of  this  pontiff,  and  how  improvident  he 
showed  himself  in  defending  the  papal  jurisdiction,  all  this 
appears  in  the  strongest  light  from  the  absurd  and  careless 
answer  which  he  is  said  to  have  given  to  Silvester  Prierias,-!* 
when  that  zealous  and  learned  Dominican  show-  obaerration 
ed  him  some  of  Luther  s  heretical  publications  cJ^^^f ' 
concerning  indulgences.}  "  Brother  Martin,"  Luther. 
said  he,  "  is  a  man  of  a  very  fine  genius,  and  these 
squabbles  are  the  mere  effusions  of  monastic  envy.**  Prie- 
rias, however,  undertook  the  support  of  the  pontifical  au- 
thority ;  but,  in  writing  against  the  Beformer,  he  managed 
the  B^mish  cause  with  so  much  heat  and  imprudence,  that 
the  pope  himself  presently  directed  him  to  be  silent  in 
future.§  This  writer,  in  the  event,  did  much  service  to 
Lutheranism.  Li  an  affair,  which  required  the  utmost  de- 
licacy, he  expressed  his  sentiments  without  the  least  cau- 

•  Isaiah  xxviii.  29. 

t  Prierias  was  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  and  general  of  his  order. 
He  died  of  the  plague  in  1523. 

X  ^Che  fra  Martino  aveva  an  bellissimo  ingegno  e  che  coteste  erano 
invidie  fratesche.]  $  Erasm.  Epis.  [71.  lib.  xix.  ap.  Seek.  1.  i.  p.  40.] 
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tion  or  moiloration  ;  and  exalted  the  pope's  powe 
far  bi'vond  that  of  all  general  councils.     Luther 
hinisoif  of  the  temerity  of  his  adversarj',  and  public 

IHist'd,  with  much  severity,  the  odious  doctrines   wl 
lad  inculcated. 

In  the  same  year,  1518,  a  rash  author  of  a  simi 
soription,  attacked  Luther  with  all  the  virulence  of 
LiiihorM-  raged  and  bigoted  Roman-catholic.  Tl 
!tK»I^>iraiu»,  Ilogostratus,  a  German  Dominican  inq 
A.i).  i:>i8.  yy\^^j  represented  the  growing  heresy  as  n^ 
come  incurable  by  any  of  the  milder  methods.  Pen 
compulsory  n^medies,  he  said,  were  absolutely  nec( 
and  he  exhorted  the  pontiff,  by  means  of  the  swoi 
lin\  to  deliver  mankind  from  the  detestable  inno^ 
Many  of  the  monks  f  joined  in  this  clamour  with  ixn 
viK'iferation  among  the  people.  Scarcely  a  w^ord 
fn>m  their  mouth,  except,  Iieresy !  Blasphemy !  S 
"  I  relate/  says  Erasmus,  "  what  I  saw  with  m 
eyes  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  thing  tended 
to  disjwse  the  people  in  Luther's  favour,  than  this 
dent  conduct  of  the  clerg}\  His  propositions  cone 
the  indulgi^nces  were  soberly  stated;  and  if  they  h 
ariTued  the  points  in  dispute  in  the  same  cool  way, 
ruinous  consequences  would  never  have  taken  place. 
At  length  the  Roman  pontiff  was  roused  from  hij 
of  indolence  and  security.  Not  only  the  avariciou 
ilci-s  of  iiululgtMices  vociferated  against  Luther,  as  ' 
trius  and  the  silversmiths  did  against  St.  Paul,  whei 
cratV  was  in  danger,  {;  but,  from  all  quarters,  compla 
the  progivss  of  heresy  were  sent  to  Rome.  Even  tl 
poror  Maximilian  I.  represented  to  the  pope,  how  ne( 
liis  interference  was  Wcome.  The  Augustine  moi 
said,  was  disseminating  heretical  and  destructive  doc 
was  obstinate  in  adhering  to  his  opinions,  and  act 
]>ro}K\gating  them  ;  and  he  had  made  many  converts 
among  persons  of  rank  and  distinction.^ 

The  imprudence  of  Leo  X.  at  this  critical  momen 
seem  almost  the  consequence  of  judicial  infatuation 

"*   Maiml).  p.  t\i\.  [aj*.  Sn-k.]  t  Erasin.  Epis.  [71.  lib. 

J  Atts  xix.  24—27. 
^   -Maximilian^  Li'ttor.     Op.  Luth.  Vt»l.  i.  [f  2or,  (ihI  Witt. 
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once  he  passed  from  the  extremes  of  neglect  and  Rash  conduct 
indifference  to  those  of  tyrannical  violence  and  o^i^x. 
blind  temerity.  He  ordered  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome 
within  sixty  days,  to  answer  for  himself  before  certain 
judges,  of  whom  his  antagonist  Silvester  Prierias  was  ap- 
pointed one.  Our  Reformer  took  the  wisest  method  to 
protect  himself  against  the  impending  storm.  He  instantly 
sent  an  account  of  the  pope's  citation  to  his  friend  Spala- 
tinus,  who  was  then  with  the  elector  Frederic  at  the  diet 
of  Augsburg ;  and  in  the  strongest  terms  requested,  that, 
through  the  interposition  of  the  prince,  his  cause  might  be 
heard  in  Germany  and  not  at  Rome.  Frederic  the  ^Vise 
understood  the  arts  and  practice  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
was  convinced  of  the  propriety,  and  even  the  necessity,  of 
seconding  Luther's  wishes.  Accordingly  he  urged  the 
competency  of  a  German  tribunal  in  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversy of  that  nature ;  and  it  seems  entirely  owing  to 
the  adaress,  the  penetration,  and  the  firmness  of  this  great 
prince,  that  the  Koman  pontiff  at  last  consented,  that  car- 
dinal Cajetan,  who  was  then  his  legate  at  Augsburg,  should 
take  cognizance  of  the  matter.  If  the  delinquent  showed 
proper  marks  of  penitence  and  submission,  he  was  to  be 
kindly  received  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  ;  but 
if  he  refused  to  appear  before  his  appointed  judge,  the 
legate  was  commissioned  then  to  denounce  pubhcly,  against 
him  and  his  adherents,  all  the  thunders  and  anathemas  of 
papal  indignation.* 

Leo  X.  perceiving  how  great  a  favourite  Luther  was  with 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  judged  it  expedient,  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  to  secure  the  support  and  j^^  ^  ^^^^ 
concurrence  of  that  prince  in  an  affair,  which  he  theeieitorof 
had  now  begun  to  consider  as  of  the  greatest  ^^^' 
moment.  For  this  purpose,  he  acquainted  Frederic,  in  a 
polite  and  affectionate,  but  very  artful  epistle,  of  the  mea- 
sures which  he  had  been  compelled  to  adopt,  through  the 
disobedience  of  an  Augustine  monk,  whose  very  "  order 
and  profession  should  have  perpetually  reminded  him  of  the 
duties  of  humility  and  obsequiousness."  He  styles  Luther 
a  son  of  iniquity,  a  prevaricator,  who  boasts  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  elector,  but,  in  fact,  reverences  no  superior 

♦  The  Pope's  direction  to  Cajetan,  Luther,  Op.  Vol.  i.  [f.  204.] 
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T     ^r    7i»r  It  itr-   ir  LaS  no  ST»3und  for 
--     1-  -i^:.    --0"  .:j-fcr->  2^*i  >uppomhim; 

l:. •!  :i  ~ir  Liiri-   izi  as  you  would 

-rnr   -.    iiT-:    "  r:  ~    ::    a   irx^d  catholic 

■    -J-  r'^'T-^    y.-^-r  -ir  !  L>rr^  if  your  highly 

•"     -:    Lii  "•:    :t    li~    irZT^t:  tami>hed  by 

£::    T    r  :•     i-.L^ifr  rr??ce:ri:^  you  :  but  I 

J  -   ^  -.irr  -T-rr  f:::'^-::::n  of  blame,  in 

-     '  --.  TLiZ  t:.£7  :z-:!v^y.:o.     He  then 

iz«i  r--  r".  :i^>  7»rrf-:»n^  and  in 

i*r^    — r  -.  --•_  •  c-  r-er^i:?.  :*-^  rzasrcr  of  our  sa- 

'.---   ■^-: ^  -.    L^-  ::r  -n-:  -.•    -  -i-  r-rfrl:ai  proi-eedings 

.^^^r^z  —":-:'     V-  lAT^    r:-T^i  — :  to  be  called  upon 

-"■'!■----  :.:r_-  :      in*:  7  •:  *i_i  t  rr:«:se,  we  have  ffiven 

m:  -.  •—    ;  :i.: — ■  :•   -      "vr-  ~  f-    Cr-etan,    our   legate. 

Lfc.--:  ■     :-      :     .>^  v- .1  i  ?rr:c^  -rirrrranon  and  injunc- 

-   -.    'z^zT  7 -->:-•.    r.  ~r^-»T  :r*  tift  h.-.y  obedience  which 

:-     "-:    -     -.:-  1.  i:*li    iz'jt'.z^   •>•:■£-!  contribute  his  ut- 

t:  •="  ■•    -    •-•-  -_:t-  :h^:-  _r  l***^r.  ir.d  deliver  him  up  to 

'.:-  '   •••r    -   -:.-  :     -   >fr      ir:  ieiLar^   however,  at  the 

«:::-  "il*-.  "lit  r  >  tl?  :■  i:^':  i-zx^en:,  be  should  be  dis- 

r:    — :  r.  z*-  5».  -  £Z«:  tt  -it^i'ir :  iz-i  ^rer*  it  he  was  ffuilt}-,  he 

T   l:    ---^-.-r    ' -XifO.'y  ::wxri>    him  largely  upon  his 

I'       V- .  X   -:  -    r  T  -  :-:.  -:ii:  :r.  :b:s  episrW,  the  pope 

-   .- — -  c  ---^    i/z'r^K  *i:"-  r.izir.y.   that  Luther  had, 

!_•-    ■■    L*  1   V':..-  v-_L .   '•:•:"  •: "  r.-icTEiied  at  Borne,  as 

I    >----..      -  -•:    :.*:  :      :    A>::*/!.   the  auditor  of  the 

A:'  -"    . :   : :  Lz  r-T        Ti>  ..r^riy  appears  troni  the  pipe's 
..    11117    Ti  :i  -^  >:i-  ::■  card::i?.i  Cajetan  along  with 
•:-    •  :    -.-zitI-   i-ri    Lr-.:*::-:!*  :  and  the  ]>oor  persecuted 
zi   -jL.   1  i>  •=^r.*:ij^  ihixtS  <^veral  pertinent  observations 
1'-  -  -.L^  :»::l-.-.      Tz-r  r'.ea>ante>t  thing  of  all,  says  he, 
:•  -1-*  :  TiT  7'  7*e"-  c  aIef  :?  dated  August  the  twenty-third. 
-..  ,. .....  I    •'  -.*  ':*-'- -i  -^r^.i  admonished,  on  the  seventh  of 

:::.-:     A.:r'j>%  *  ."■  AvveaT  at  Rome  within  sixty  days. 

^' ' '     Tr.ji  ::  :>  verr  {.-lain,  that,  either  before  the  cita- 

r/.n  was  c*r!:vcrc.i  :u  me,  or  at  most  within  sixteen  days 

arter.  the  bi>hop  ot  A<coli  proceeded  against  me,  judged 

me,  and  pronounced  me  an  incorrigible  heretic.     If  I  should 

♦  Pope's  letter  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.     Tom  i.  Witt.  \i,  2(V?.] 
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ask,  What  are  become  of  the  sixty  days  mentioned  in  the 
citation  delivered  to  me,  which  are  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
seventh  of  Au^st,  and  would  end  about  the  seventh  of 
October  ?  Is  it  the  usage  of  the  pope's  court  to  cite,  ad- 
monish, accuse,  judge,  condemn,  and  pronounce  sentence, 
all  on  the  same  day,  and  especially,  when  the  suppased 
culprit  is  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  totally  ignorant  of 
the  proceedings  ?  Again,  how  can  they  charge  me  with 
having  abused  the  pope's  kindness,  and  with  persevering 
obstinately  in  heresy  ?  Would  they  be  able  to  give  any 
other  answer  to  these  questions,  than  that,  when  they  fa- 
bricated the  falsehoods  respecting  me,  they  had  lost  their 
memory,  and  stood  in  need  of  a  few  doses  of  hellebore. 

The  condemnation  of  Luther  at  Rome,  previous  to  his 
examination  before  Cajetan,  was  so  important  a  fact,  and 
implied  so  much  violence  and  animosity  in  Leo  and  his 
advisers,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  our  Reformer, 
intrepid  as  he  was,  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  disgrace  and  danger,  would  have  ven- 
tured to  have  appeared  at  all  at  Augsburg.  It  is  clear, 
from  one  of  his  letters  to  Spalatinus,*  that,  on  his  return 
frt)m  that  place,  he  first  learnt  at  Nuremburg  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  papal  commission  to  the  cardinal,  namely, 
that,  already  being  pronounced  a  pertinacious  heretic,  his 
person  was  to  be  secured  and  kept  in  safety,  till  further 
orders  for  his  removal  to  Rome. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  conducted  himself  throughout 
this  difficult  transaction  with  the  most  extraordinary  dis- 
cretion. He  was  determined  not  to  permit  prudence  of 
Luther  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  would  be  theeiector of 
at  the  mercy  of  his  enraged  adversaries  ;  but,  ^^' 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  point  the  more  easily,  and 
also  in  the  nope  that  an  accommodation  might  take  place 
with  the  Roman  See^  he  promised  the  pope's  legate  that  he 
would  take  effigctual  care  to  place  the  supposed  heretic  be- 
fore him,  for  examination,  at  Augsburg.  We  have  ob- 
served indeed,t  *h^*  ^^  was  part  of  the  pope's  instructions 
to  Cajetan,  to  show  every  kindness  to  Luther,  provided  he 
came  voluntarily  to  confess  his  fault  and  sue  for  pardon  ; 
but,  what  was  to  be  done  in  case  he  should  refuse,  which 
•  [Luth.  Epist.  No.  88.  De  Wettc.]  t  Page  477. 
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vas  the  tlung  by  far  the  more  probable  to  happen  ?  Lu- 
ther hinis^b'  in  his  account  of  this  matter  says,  ^'  Every 
izins-  I  doubt  not,  would  have  been  settled  in  the  most 
peaceable  and  affectionate  manner,  if  I  would  but  have 
wnn^n  down  >ix  letters :  REVOCO,  I  recant." 

Fre<i*:nc*  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  favourite  Luther 
in  tbf  toiiowinsr  manner.  He  gave  him  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  senate  and  principal  inhabitants  of 
Augsburg:  who,  instantly  on  his  arrival,  exhorted  him 
not  to  appear  before  the  cardinal,  till  he  had  obtained  a 
pnjmiie  of  >afe-conduct  from  the  emperor,  who  was  then 
huntincr  at  <ome  distance  from  the  city.  Through  the 
influence  of  these  same  persons,  this  important  request 
of  safe-conduct  was  granted ;  and  after  three  days  the 
emperors  council  announced  to  the  cardinal,  that  the 
public  faith  was  pledged  to  Luther,  and  therefore  he  must 
take  no  violent  steps  against  him.  The  cardinal  answered, 
"  It  is  ver}*  well,  nevertheless  I  shall  do  my  duty." 

Luther  informs  us,  that  during  those  three  days  he  was 
constantly  pressed,  by  a  very  troublesome  emissary  of  Ca- 
Luibef-f  con-  j^^^^i  to  recant.  If  I  would  but  recant,  he  said, 
I^TJ:^^*^  aU  would  be  right.  He  further  relates  a  curious 
epii^i^of  conversation  which  took  place  between  himself 
cajrua.  ^^j  ^j^jg  emissar}'.  He  came  on  the  third  day, 
and  expostulated  as  follows : 

Why  will  you  not  go  to  the  cardinal  ?  he  is  waiting  to 
receive  you  in  the  kindest  manner. 

I  must  listen  to  the  advice  of  those  excellent  persons 
to  whom  I  am  recommended  by  the  elector;  and  they 
tell  me,  I  must  by  no  means  go  to  him  till  I  have  obtained 
the  public  faith.  The  moment  that  is  obtained,  I  am 
ready  to  go. 

What,  said  he,  evidently  in  much  agitation.  Do  you 
think  that  prince  Frederic  will  take  up  arms  on  your 
account  ? 

It  is  very  far  from  my  wish. 

Where  do  you  mean  to  stay  ? 

In  the  open  air. 

Pray,  suppose  you  had  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  all  in 
your  power,  what'  would  you  do  with  them  ? 

*  [Seckend.  Lib.  i.  §  36.  p.  45.] 
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I  would  treat  them  with  the  greatest  respect  and  honour. 

So ;  said  he,  waving  his  hand  in  the  Italian  manner,  and 
went  away,  and  returned  no  more.* 

A  short  time  before  these  transactions  at  Augsburg,  the 
celebrated  Melancthon  had  been  received  as  Greek  pro- 
fessor at  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  age.  The  lectures  of  this  truly  learned  and 
good  man,  together  with  those  of  Luther,  were  attended 
b^  crowds  of  students ;  and  the  university  of  Leipsic,  a 
city  wholly  under  Roman  influence,  on  account  of  the 
principles  of  its  sovereign,  George  of  Saxony,  declined  in 
its  lustre.  The  consequence  was,  that  Luther  became  still 
more  odious  to  the  hierarchy.  Add  to  this,  his  defence  of 
his  theses,  and  a  sermon  against  the  abuses  of  officials  in 
excommunications,  just  published,  had  exasperated  his  ad- 
versaries to  the  highest  degree.  We  learn,  from  his  letters 
to  Staupitius  and  Spalatinus,  what  were  the  feelings  and 
reflections  of  our  hero  at  this  alarming  conjuncture.  To 
the  former  he  said,t  "  Doubt  not  but  I  mean  to  be  free  in 
searching  and  handling  the  word  of  God.  These  citations 
and  menaces  move  me  not."  To  the  latter  he  writes 
thus :  J  "  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  wish  not  to  in- 
volve the  elector  in  my  perils.  There  is  but  one  thing, 
which  I  hope  he  may  be  able  to  do  for  me,— namely,  to 
prevent  any  violence  on  my  person.  And  if  he  cannot 
do  even  that  conveniently,  I  would  have  all  the  danger  to 
be  my  own. — What  I  have  undertaken  to  defend,  I  trust, 
I  shall  defend  effectually.  It  may  be  found  necessary  to 
pay  some  regard  to  self-preservation,  but  a  regard  to  truth 
IS  paramount  to  every  consideratbn."  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  one,  who  was  well  instructed  in  Christian  princi- 
ples, and  knew  the  practice  of  holy  men  in  the  purest  times. 

Certainly,  at  first,  Luther  seems  to  have  doubted  whe- 
ther he  should  not  be  guilty  of  an  unjustifiable  temerity, 
in  stirring  a  single  step  towards  Augsburg,  without  the 
previous  grant  of  a  safe-conduct.     But  his  scruples  §  were 

•  Luth.  Pref.  [in  Op.  Lat.  torn,  i.  p.  3.  '*  Dixit  hem  et  sic  abiit  ncque 
reyergus  est."] 

t  [Luth.  Ep.  No.  78.  (De  Wette.)]  t  [Luth.  Ep.  No.  79.] 

§  [xhe  feelings  with  which  Luther  went  to  Augsburg  may  be  seen  from 
the  foUowiog  extract  from  a  MS.  Letter  written  at  Nuremberg  on  his  way 
thither,  given  by  Weisman  in  his  Hist.  Eccl.  Vol.  ii.  p.  134.    "Homines 
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's:\,'.    cvi-     '.      ••_:    ir^'-r*-..-    ".•=:haviour   of  the   elector. 
7*1:-  -::.' '^'.•■_:  :>*vj'.     i.:  v:.  y   tr^v^  him  the  above-men- 
•i.'-r?:  r^-^r-k  .r  .•'-.-.c:".Ir::^i^r:>^^   ryjt  also  furnished  him 
T  -:   ujr.»r;  :v  •-.?  ;j-.n^y  :  i'S'jnnHi  him,  by  Spalatinus, 
T-jiT  ::i^  :i  jT--   v.-.-.-r:^":  V.   Auz-buisr,  without  need  of  a 
wrl'.-'.'.ri:  r.-.  •^j'.-.    w^t  ••>:  >rsrar^"*  benevolent  intentions 
Tvv%.-i*  i.::!:  tj^  r.v. '.. -rt2rrr:i  Lim  to  believe  that,  what- 
f^rT  Hi".:  L>  :".»=:".-  Lr:  -K  . -d  DOT  permit  him  to  be  dragged 
V.  :v:  ;^v%-  :r-..-_-L^!  &:  Rvos^.     It  i*  most  probable,  how- 
f:-.^r.  ri^:  F.-vi-rr.-.  :?.-^  w2-?e  either  foresaw  the  effect  which 
-.-•  \r:V:rr>  X  r-r'.  ii:L^!Kk:;on  would  produce  at  Augsburg, 
or  !.«  '.ri-rrw.y:   -^  r^rly  prorided   that  the  public  faith 
»:_'. ..':  >:  ^r.^^y^i  :.r  the  perseiurefl  Reformer.     He  was 
a  :,r. _'-.:•  mi;. *  Lut'-rr.*  of  incredible  capacity  and  pene- 
tri.:!'.:.-  a.vi  wa*  yx-:-:oTied  to  take  effectual  measures  for 
iL*^.\r:.\rr/.:.}f  tie  Ro:iiar.>t?^  long  Ixrfore  they  entertained 
tr.e  '.-.^^  ••w:^i-,ri  th^t  he  was  aware  of  their  designs.    It 
wi*  L'.-'.:.  a::3i;\*r  tioe  inclination  of  Cajetan,  that  the  em- 
p^rr'-ff  -M^xir:*  !:ari  granted  a  >ate-conduct  on   this  occasion. 
1  r^ar  :rr>.ared  \r'rhXf:  w  rr^te  to  Frederic,  and  in  much  anger 
irjforrrj'rd  him.  th^it  he  had  expressly  told  the  imperial  coun- 
cil he  woLiid  not  have  th^r  name  of  Cajetan   mentioned  in 
that  part  of  the  t^an^af;tion.t     lie  is  usually  called  Ca- 
jet;i'i,  rho!:o'h  hi^  r«-al  name  wa^   Thomas  de   Vio,   of  the 
to'A  rj  or'  f>.j*:ta.;J;     1 1».-  i^  allowed  by  Luther  himself  to  have 
\9*'<'X\  ri'iruraiiy  a  man   of  a    benevolent   temper.     Yet  the 
i'}\ftf}^\u\£  of  thi>  carrlinal   f^r  the   purpose  of  reconciling 
mart*:r>  must  not  f>e  pnKlured  as  an  example  of  discretion 
in  I>:o  X.     l'homa>  de  Vio  was  excessively  superstitious, 
anfl  aKo  entrrrtaintd  the  most  lotty   ideas   of  papal  autho- 
rity.    Wo  wrote  a  hook  on  the  power  of  the  Roman   pon- 
tiff, whi<h  In  sairl  to  have  pnx'ured  for  him  the  archbishopric 
of  I'alenno  and  a  cardinars  hat.     Add  to  all  this,  he  was 

aliquot  jiii^illiiniinrs  in  inca  causa  inveni  ;  ita  ut  me  tentare  quoque  Cffpe- 
riiil  ne  ii'Iinrn  AuL'ustaiii,  veniiii  c^o  persto  iixus  fiat  voluntas  I>>mini. 
Ktiaiii  Aiimista-,  Hiaiii  in  medio  inimicorum  suurum  dominatur  Jessas 
Miriitiih  ....  Vivat  (-'liristu**  moriatiir  Martinu.s  ct  omnis  pcccatur,  sicut 
MTij.tuniist,  exult«-tnr  antwn  Diiis  Halutis  mew.  Valeto  Bene  et  per?o- 
v«-iahr  hlantrs  r|iiia  ntr-.sM.  i-st  vil  ali  hcmiinibus  vol  a  Deo  reprobari.  Sed 
«Ht  DiUH  V4Tax,  homo  awtom  Mendax.] 

....  •  I-"tlier.  Op.  Vol.  i.  [Pnefat.  j>.  4.1 

t    KjMHt.  C'ajW.  ad  Sax.  due.  [Luth.  Op.  Ut.  Vol.  i.  p.  219.  Witt.] 
J   FatluT  Paul,  C.  Trent,  B.  i.  fp.  47.] 
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a  Dominican,  and  consequently  the  declared  enemy  of 
Luther  and  the  friend  of  Tetzel.  Such  a  person  was  ill 
fitted  to  sit  as  judge  or  arbitrator  in  this  nice  and  perilous 
controversy. 

At  the  first  interview,  Luther  prostrated  himself  before 
the  cardinal,  and  was  courteously  received.     But,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  required  to  retract  his  errors,  mtherap- 
to   avoid  them  in  future,  and  to  abstain  from  ^^n^f 
every  thing  which  might  disturb  the  peace  of  Cajetan. 
the  church.     And  these  three  things  were  stated  expressly 
to  be  the  order  of  the  most  holy  pope.     Luther  desired 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  see  the  pope's  brief.     But 
this  request  was  peremptorily  refused.* 

The  heaviest  charge  against  him  seems  to  have  been, 
that  he  had  transgressed  the  bull  of  Clement  VI.  which 
had  defined  the  nature  and  extent  of  indulgences;  and 
it  may  easily  be  conceived,  with  how  much  indignation 
the  cardinal  would  hear  the  defence  of  Luther,  namely, 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  could  produce  in  sup- 
port of  his  own  doctrines,  had  abundantly  more  weight 
with  him  than  a  pontifical  bull,  which  in  fact  proved  no- 
thing, but  merely  recited  the  opinion  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 
— C^'etan,  in  answer,  exalted  the  authority  of  the  pope 
above  all  councils,  above  the  church,  and  even  above  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  To  this  Luther  opposed  the  appeal 
of  the  university  of  Paris,  whose  xeputation  had  always 
stood  high,  as  the  parent  of  science,  and  the  defender  of 
the  purest  Christianity.  Cajetan,  in  a  rage,  declared  that 
the  Parisians  would  meet  with  due  punishment ;  and  that 
6erson,f  whose  writings  Luther  had  quoted,  was  damned, 

*  This  important  circumstance  is  not  taken  notice  of  by  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  ;  tnough  I  find  Luther  himself  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  written  after  the  conference  with  Cajetan,  uses  the 
words,  **  nam  exemplar  bretis  petenti  denegabat  Dominus  Legatus.** 
It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  why  the  legate,  who  was  aficcting  to  treat 
Luther  with  the  greatest  kindness,  should  not  choose  to  show  him  a  brief, 
in  which  it  appeared,  that,  at  that  very  moment,  he  stood  condemned  as  a 
heretic  at  Rome,  though  he  had  never  been  heard.  On  a  view  of  aU  the 
drcomstances,  it  seems  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  cardinal,  pur- 
suant to  his  instructions,  was  intending  to  make  the  poor  heretic  a  prisoner, 
notwithstanding  the  emperor's  promise  of  safe-conduct.  But  a  sight  of  the 
BRiBF  could  not  have  failed  to  alarm  and  put  on  his  guard  any  man  in  so 
critical  a  situation. 

t  The  reader  will  remember^  that  this  celebrated  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
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together  with  all  his  followers.  So  extravagantly  high 
were  the  ideas  of  papal  power  conceived  by  this  cardinal, 
that  even  the  very  moderate  contradiction,  given  in  France 
to  the  pontiff,  appeared  in  his  eyes  an  unpardonable  sin. 
Little  did  he  then  imagine  how  much  more  openly  his 
magnificent  lord  and  master  was  to  be  opposed  within  the 
short  space  of  a  few  months. 

Frowns  and  menaces  were  by  no  means  adapted  to  in- 
timidate the  determined  mind  of  the  Saxon  Keformer. 
He  continued  to  insist  on  the  authority  of  Scripture.  He 
owned  he  might  have  erred,  but  he  thought  it  reasonable 
that  his  errors  should  be  pointed  out,  on  scriptural 
grounds,  before  he  should  be  required  to  retract. 

When  Luther  found  that  not  the  smallest  progress  was 
made  by  conversation  with  the  cardinal,  and  that  all  his 
fine  promises  of  kind  treatment  amounted  precisely  to  this, 
*'  you  must  either  recant,  or  suffer  punishment,"  he  wisely 
determined  to  commit  his  answers  to  writing.  In  so  doing, 
says  he,  the  oppressed  find  comfort  in  two  ways ;  in  the 
first  place,  what  is  written,  may  be  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others  ;  and  in  the  second,  one  has  a  better  oppcH^ 
tunity  of  working  upon  the  fears  and  the  conscience  of  an 
arrogant  despot,  who  would  otherwise  overpower  one  by 
his  imi)erious  language.* 

Agreeably  to  this    resolution,  he  appeared    before  the 
cardinal  with  a  notary  and  witnesses,  rcj^eated  his  protestt 
tions  of  general  obedience  to  the  church,  and    his  perfect 
readiness  to  recant  any  error  of  which  lie  c*^uld   be  con- 
victed.    Cajetan  replied  with  so  much  acrimony*   that  the 
accused  monk  had  no  opportunity  of  explaining  o\of  rin-/ 
dicating  his  sentiments.     He  absolutely  refused  to  ^ispufcj 
with  Luther,  either  in  public  or  in  private  ;  he   wou' Bfltl 
even  consent  that  a  single  word  of  his  own  answers  slMj 
be  put  down  in  writing.     He  continued   to   press  fj 
recantation. 

Staupitius,    who    was   present   at  the  scene,  and    ^\] 
hitherto  had  acted  the  part  of  a  steady  friend   of  LutI 
rose  up,  and  entreated  the  legate  to  permit  the  accuse' 

versity  of  Paris  maintained,  at  the  council  of  Constance,  the  siiperio^rf  f   ^ 
a  general  council  over  the  pope.  ^ 

*  Luther's  Letter  to  Fred.  [No.  95.  De  Wette.]     M^ 
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return  his  answers  at  length  in  writing.     To  which  request, 
he,  with  great  diflSculty,  at  last  acceded. 

At  the  next  conference,  Luther  exhibited  his  written  ex- 
planation and  defence,  which  the  cardinal  treated  with  the 
greatest  contempt.  He  told  him,  he  had  filled  his  paper 
with  passages  of  Scripture,  which  were  irrelevant,  and  in 
general,  that  his  answers  were  those  of  a  perfect  idiot.  He 
condescended,  however,  to  say,  he  would  send  them  to 
Eome.  Lastly,  he  ordered  Luther  to  depart,  and  to  come 
no  more  into  his  sight,  unless  he  was  disposed  to  recant. 

Notwithstanding  this  rough  treatment,  it  was  Luther's 
firm  opinion,  that  it  would  have  given  the  cardinal  great 
pleasure  to  hear  him  recant.  It  may  be  thought  some  con- 
firmation of  this  sentiment,  that  in  the  evening  of  the  very 
day  in  which  this  last  conference  took  place,  he  sent  for 
the  vicar-general  Staupitius,  and  desired  him  to  persuade 
his  young  monk  to  retract.  Staupitius  promised  to  do  his 
utmost.  "  You  must  answer  his  scriptural  arguments,** 
said  Cajetan.  Staupitius  repUed  ingenuously,  "  That  is 
above  my  power.  I  am  his  inferior  both  in  capacity  and 
in  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures."  * 

Throughout  this  whole  conference  at  Augsburg,  cardi- 
nal Cajetan  appears  to  have  been  conscious  how  ill  quali- 
fied he  was  to  enter  the  lists  with  Luther,  as  a  disputant  in 
theological  questions.  Indeed  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  gave  him  little  concern.  His 
anxiety  was,  how  he  might  best  insure  obedience  to  the 
pontifical  mandates.  He  inquired  not  whether  these  man- 
dates were  reasonable  or  repugnant  to  Scripture,  it  was 
sufficient  for  him  to  know  that  they  were  the  dictates  of 
a  pope.  The  decretal  of  pope  Clement  VL  which  he 
urged  with  so  much  heat  and  positiveness  against  Luther 
in  the  dispute  respecting  indulgences,  mamtained,  that 
. "  One  drop  of  Christ's  blood  being  sufficient  to  redeem  the 
whole  human  race,  the  remaining  quantity,  that  was  shed 
in  the  garden  and  upon  the  cross,  was  left  as  a  legacy  to 
the  church,  to  be  a  treasure  from  whence  indul- 
gences were  to  be  drawn  and  administered  by  the  Boman 
pontiffs."  t     The  Augustine  monk  had,  for  some  time  past^ 

♦  LSeckendorf  Lib.  i.  §  37.  Add  1.  p.  47.] 
t  Maclainc  m  Mosheim,  Vol.  ii.  Chap.  ii.  [Cent.  xvi.  sect.  9.] 
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iK-en  too  much  enligrhtened  to  digest  such  wild,  supers 
inventions;  and  the  roan  who  could  call  upon  him, 
these  grounds,  to  renounce  his  errors,  was  not  to  I 
suned  \\ith.  Still  it  required  extraordinary  coun 
delivi-r  in  a  tVinnal  protest  against  the  belief  of 
which  at  that  time  were  both  estaWished  by  the  1 
autliority,  and  also  supposed  to  have  been  dictated 
infallible  judgment. 

Some  objections  were  made  to  Luther's  ideas  of 
cation  by  faith  ;  but  Cajetan  did  not  scruple  to  c 
Tr  f :.  n'  *  ..f  that  if  he  would  but  have  retracted  his  opf 
rvconciia'.i.n.^Q  ^j^^  indulgcuces,  all  other  differences 
liave  been  composed  in  an  amicable  manner ;  and  tl 
opinions  concerning  the  eflScacy  of  faith  in  iustificati 
in  the  sacrament,  admitted  of  being  modified  and 
preted,  so  as  to  be  inoffensive.  When  Staupitius  ^ 
formed  of  this  circumstance,  he  expressed  a  wish,  tl 
canlinal  had  avowed  that  sentiment  in  the  presence 
notary  and  the  witnesses ;  Because  then,  said  he, 
would  have  been  clear  proof  that,  at  Rome,  mon 
held  in  greater  estimation  than  faith.* 

Luther,  on  the  contrar\%  considered  the  scriptu] 
trine  of  justification  by  faith  as  of  infinite  important 
dielared,  that  he  would  rather  retract  everj'  thing 
he  had  said  upon  other  subjects,  than  that,  which  h 
adhere  to  with  his  dying  breath.  That  in  regard  to 
gtnces,  their  intrinsic  nature,  whatever  it  might  be, 
not  be  altered  by  ostentatious  praises  and  honoui 
tliat  if  he  gave  up  the  article  of  justification  by  fa 
should,  in  fact,  deny  Jesus  Christ  himself.  That,  t 
the  cardinal  had  promised  to  conduct  the  inquiry  ace 
to  tlie  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  rules  of  the  chur< 
had  not  produced  a  single  text  of  Scripture  agains 
nor  any  one  authority  from  the  holy  fathers.  I^tly 
he  was  confident  no  answer  could  ever  be  given 
svriptural  arguments  and  the  authorities,  which  h 
produced  in  support  of  the  doctrine  in  question.f 
peace,  says  he,  consists  in  coming  to  Christ  in  lively 
it*  a  man  believe  not  the  promise,  he  may  practise  t 
sion  to  all  the  world,  and  he  may  be  absolved  a  th< 

^  ISfckt'inItirf.  Lib.  i.  §  ;>7.  Add  l.p.  47.]  t  Epist.  ad 
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thousand  times  even  by  the  pope  himself,  but  he  will  never 
obtain,  on  good  grounds,  a  quiet  conscience.* 

It  was  on  Friday  the  fourteenth  of  October  1518,  that 
Luther  made  his  last  appearance  before  the  pope's  legate. 
A  report  was  spread,  that,  notwithstanding  the  Dangerom 
engagement  of  a  safe-conduct,  he  was  to  be  Ln^CT°in^ 
seized  and  confined  in  irons.  He  remained,  a.d.  1518. 
however,  at  Augsburg  till  the  succeeding  Monday.  He 
heard  nothing  from  the  cardinal.  How  great  must  have 
been  his  anxiety  !  On  the  Monday,  by  a  letter  couched 
in  the  most  respectful  terms,  he  begged  pardon  for  any- 
irreverent  or  unbecoming  language  towards  the  pontiff, 
which  might  have  escaped  him  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of 
the  debate  ;  he  even  promised  to  desist  from  treating  the 
subject  of  indulgences  any  more,  provided  his  antagonists 
were  enjoined  to  observe  a  similar  silence.  But  to  retract 
his  sentiment,  or  give  up  the  truth,  he  absolutely  refused. 
He  said,  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  act  in 
that  manner.  He  acknowledged  that  his  friends,  and  es- 
pecially his  vicar-general,  had  taken  great  pains  to  make 
him  think  humbly,  submit  his  own  opinion,  and  form  a  right 
judgment :  But,  said  he,  neither  the  favour  nor  the  advice, 
nor  the  command  of  any  man,  ought  ever  to  make  me  do 
or  say  what  is  contrary  to  my  conscience.  To  this  letter 
he  received  no  answer. 

On  the  next  day  he  sent  another  letter  t  to  Cajetan,  ex- 
pressed in  more  spirited  language  and  nearer  to  his  usual 
strain.     "  He   conceived   he   had   done    every  „ 

1  •  I'll  11-  /•      1       Hewnte»a 

thing  which  became  an  obedient  son  ot  the  spirited  letter 
church.  He  had  undertaken  a  long  and  dan-  ^  ^*J^**"- 
gerous  journey ;  he  was  a  man  of  a  weak  body,  and  had 
very  little  money  to  spend.  He  had  laid  the  book,  which 
contained  his  opinions,  at  the  feet  of  his  holiness  the  pope ; 
he  had  appeared  before  his  most  reverend  father,  the  car- 
dinal ;  and  he  was  now  waiting  to  be  instructed  how  far 
he  was  right  in  his  opinions,  and  how  far  wrong. — It  could 
no  longer  serve  any  good  purpose  to  spend  his  time  there, 
and  be  a  burden  to  his  friends.     He  was  really  in  want  of 

*  Resolut.  de  Imlulg. 
f  [No.  87.  in  De  Wette.    This  letter  was  not  delivcrM  till  afttrhe  had 
left  Augsburg,  and  probably  was  not  intended  to  bo.] 
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money.  Besides,  the  cardinal  had  told  him,  viva  voce,  to 
come  no  more  into  his  sight  unless  he  would  recant ;"  and, 
said  Luther,  "  In  my  former  letter  I  have  distinctly  pointed 
out  all  the  recantation  I  can  possibly  make."  He  then 
signified  his  positive  determination  to  leave  the  place ;  but 
not  before  he  had  formally  appealed  from  the  pope's  legate, 
nay,  from  the  pope  himself,  **  ill  informed,  to  the  same 
most  holy  Leo  X.  that  he  might  be  better  informed."  In 
prosecuting  this  appeal,  he  confessed  that  he  acted  rather 
from  the  judgment  of  some  persons  of  distinction  than 
from  his  own.  If  he  had  been  left  enth^ly  to  himself,  he 
should  have  thought  an  appeal  unnecessary  in  this  case. 
He  wished  to  refer  every  thing  to  the  determination  of  the 
church.  What  could  he  do  more  ?  —He  was  not  a  con- 
tentious adversarj',  but  a  tractable  scholar.  Even  the  elec- 
tor Frederic,  he  knew,  would  be  better  pleased  with  his 
appeal  than  his  recantation.  He  therefore  besought  the 
cardinal  to  consider  both  his  departure  and  his  appeal  as 
the  elFect  of  necessity  and  of  the  authority  of  his  friends. 
They  said,  what  will  you  retract  ?  Is  your  retraction  to 
be  the  rule  of  our  faith  ?  If  any  thing,  which  you 
have  advanced,  is  to  be  condemned,  let  the  church  decide, 
and  do  you  obey.  This  reasoning,  in  his  mind,  was 
irresistible. 

Luther  waited  four  whole  days,  reckoning  from  the  day 

of  his  dismission  by  the  cardinal  ;  and  still  received  no 

Anxu'tjof   further   orders.     The   suspense   was   extremely 

I  uthor.       afflicting  ;  and  both  himself  and  his  friends  began 

to  suspect  that  this  total  silence  portended  violence  to 

liis  person.     To  prevent  being  seized  and  imprisoned,  he 

Ho  quits      quitted  Augsburg  verj'  early  in  the  morning  of 

Aug^imni.    ^h^.  nineteenth*  of  October  1518.     A  friendly 

senator  oniered  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  opened,  and  he 

mounted  a  horse,   which  Staupitius  had  procured  for  him. 

lie  had  neither  boots  nor  spurs,  nor  sword  :  and  he  was  so 

fatigued  with  that  day's  journey,  that  when  he  descended 

from  his  horse,  he  was  not  able  to  stand,  but  fell  down  in- 

•  Some  historians  sav,  this  happened  on  the  20th  of  October,  others  on 
the  18th  :  hut  1  think  Luther*8  own  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Augsbuig 
shows  that  he  must  have  left  that  city  on  the  lOtn.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
trouble  the  reader  further  respecting  a  matter  of  so  little  conse<]uence. 
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stantly  among  the  straw  in  the  stable.*  He  had,  however, 
taken  care  before  his  departure,  that  every  thing  relative 
to  his  appeal  should  be  done  in  a  proper  manner  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  notary  public. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  conferences  at  Augsburg, 
in  which  the  firmness  and  plain  dealing  of  Luther  was  no 
less  conspicuous  than  the  unreasonable  and  imperious  be- 
haviour of  the  Cardinal. 

Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  that  silbncb  for  several 
days,  on  the  part  of  Cajetan,  which  our  Reformer  and  his 
friends  beheld  with  so  much  just  suspicion  and  jealousy  ; 
whether  the  legate  still  hoped  to  bring  the  affidr  to  a  happy 
termination  by  the  milder  methods  of  influence  and  persua- 
sion ;  or  whether  his  ambiguous  conduct  is  best  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  he  was  intending  to  seize  the  per- 
son of  Luther,  but  did  not  dare  to  proceed  to  extremities, 
in  defiance  of  the  imperial  grant  of  safe-conduct,  without 
fiirther  orders  firora  the  Roman  See  ;  on  almost  every 
imaginable  view  of  his  motives,  it  seems  natural  to  conclude 
that  he  must  have  been  much  mortified  at  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  Luther.  He  had  neither  punished  the  heretic 
nor  reduced  him  to  submission.  The  court  of  Rome  would 
probably  be  highly  displeased  when  they  heard  of  his  es- 
cape ;  and,  in  their  disappointment,  would  be  apt  to  forget 
the  diflScult  circumstances  under  which  the  cardinal  acted, 
and  to  attribute  both  the  present  and  the  consequent  mis- 
chiefs to  his  bad  management.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  the 
events  at  Augsburg  were  known  at  Rome,  the  pope's  legate 
was  blamed  exceedmgly  for  his  severe  and  illiberal  treatment 
of  Luther,  at  the  very  moment,  it  was  said,  when  he  ought 
to  have  promised  him  great  riches,  a  bishopric,  or  even  a 
cardinal's  hat.t 

Cajetan,  no  doubt,  understood  the  disposition  of  the 
court  of  Rome  suflSciently  to  foresee  how  harsh  a  con- 
struction would  be  put  upon  his  conduct  in  a  cajetan  corn- 
business  which  had  terminated  so  unfavourably  plains  to  the 
to  their  wishes  and  expectations.  In  the  bitter-  *  **  "' 
ness  of  his  heart,  he  complained,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony, 

♦  Tom.  i.  Altemb.  p.  150. — Paul  Sar^i  says,  what  is  not  at  all  impro- 
1>able  that  Luther  had  John  Huss^s  case  in  his  head.  [Lib.  i.  s.  24.  p.  7'] 
t  Father  Paul.  [Lib.  i.  s.  25.  p.  8.J 
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of  Luther's  insolent  and  insincere  behaviour  ;  an 
reproached  his  highness  for  supporting  such  a  chj 
He  said,  that  he  had  conversed  for  many  hours  pi 
with  Staupitius,  and  one  or  two  more  learned  frie 
spec'ting  this  business  ;  that  his  object  had  been 
serve  tlie  dignity  of  the  Apastolic  See,  without  disj 
BROTHER  JSIartin  ;  and  that  when  he  had  put  i 
into  such  a  train  as  to  have  reasonable  hopes  of  the 
of  his  plan,  he  had  found  himself  completely  d 
Martin,  iiis  several  associates,  and  his  vicar-gener 
suddenly  disappeared,  Martin  indeed  had  written 
in  which  he  pretended  to  beg  pardon,  but  he  had  re 
not  one  word  of  the  seandalous  language  he  ha( 
Lastly,  Cajetan  warned  the  prince  to  consider,  hov 
he  was  bound  in  honour  and  conscience,  either  t 
brother  Martin  to  Rome,  or  to  banish  him  from 
minions.  As  to  himself,  he  said,  he  had  washed  his 
of  so  pestilential  a  business,  but  his  highness  might 
sured  the  cause  would  go  on  at  Rome.  It  was  too 
tant  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  ;  *  and  he  entreat 
not  to  sully  the  glorj'  of  himself  and  his  illustrious 
for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  mendicant  monk. 

Every  pious  reader  will  lament  the  effect  whicl 
turbulent  and  contentious  scenes  produced  upon  th 
of  the  venerable  Staupitius.  It  should  seem,  that 
an  ai)prehension  of  danger,  and  partly  his  private  ( 
sation  with  cardinal  Cajetan,  influenced  this  good 
leave  his  friend,  withdraw  all  further  opposition 
popedom,  and  retire  to  Saltzburg.  Our  more  dete 
and  adventurous  Reformer  did  not  hesitate  to  te 
that  *'  he  stuck  fast  between  Christ  and  the  pope." ' 
us  hope,  however,  that  this  judgment  of  Luther  was 
harsher  sort  ;  and  that,  in  passing  it,  sufficient  alio 
were  not  made  for  the  difierent  tempers  and  ages  c 
and  for  inveterate  habits. 

Two  reasons  induce  me  to  conclude  with  certainl 
Staupitius  acted  towards  Luther  with  perfect  faithful 


•  Lutb.  Op.  Vol.  i.     The  letter  is  dated  Oct  25,  1518. 
t  [No.  292.  De  Wette.   Milner  here  follows  Seckendorf ;  hutLul 
expresses  a  fear  lest  he  should  do  so,  *  Valde  timeo  ne  inter  Chr 
Papain  medius  hsereas,'  ai*e  his  words.] 
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Augsburg.  First,  it  is  beyond  all  dispute,  that  he  affronted 
Cajetan  by  leaving  that  place  suddenly  and  without  taking 
leave  ;  which  he  would  never  have  done,  if  he  had  be- 
trayed his  friend  by  dishonourably  entering  into  any  plans 
for  seizing  his  person.  Secondly,  by  way  of  encouraging 
the  persecuted  monk  in  his  difficult  circumstances,  he  used 
this  language  to  him,  "  Remember,  my  brother,  you  under- 
took this  business  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'* 
Luther  himself,  three  years  afterwards,  owned  these  pre- 
cious words  "  sunk  deep  into  his  mind."  *  The  truth  is, 
this  reverend  vicar-general  was  a  man  of  a  timid  temper, 
and  well  advanced  in  years  ;  also  his  views  of  the  Gospel 
were  far  from  being  bright  or  distinct  ;  and  lastly,  the 
prospect  of  peace  with  the  hierarchy,  at  least  at  Wittem- 
berg,  was  extremely  gloomy. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  doubt  but  the  pope's  legate,  in  his 

})rivate  conversation  with  Staupitius,  would  use  both  conci- 
iatory  and  threatening  language.  Each  would  tend  to 
shake  the  resolution  of  such  a  man.  And  besides  the 
direct  and  immediate  effect  of  that  conversation  on  the 
mind  of  the  timorous  vicar-general,  we  may  fairly  trace 
some  other  important  consequences  to  the  same  origin. 
While  he  was  agitated  with  the  discussion,  and  perhaps 
yielding  to  the  legate's  menaces  and  advice,  he  exhorted 
his  less  pliable  monk  to  exhibit  to  his  superiors  some  plainer 
marks  of  obedience  and  humility.  The  firm  temper  of 
Luther,  which  had  resisted  the  imperious  dictates  of  a 
haughty  cardinal,  instantly  relented  under  the  entreaties  of 
a  mild  and  affectionate  friend,  Hence,  that  submissive 
letter,  which  our  Reformer  wrote  to  Cajetan  t  on  Monday 
the  seventeenth  of  October  ;  and  hence  those  apologies 
and  concessions  which  are  contained  in  it,  to  the  very  limit 
of  what  his  conscience  would  permit.  Probably  no  part  of 
his  own  conduct,  on  a  review  of  the  proceedings  at  Augs- 
burg, would  afford  him  less  satisfaction  than  this  ;  and 
though  Luther  never  reproached  Staupitius  for  having 
recommended  so  extremely  injudicious  and  suppliant  a  mea- 
sure, yet  the  latter  might  possibly  observe  in  the  former 
some  dissatisfaction  on  that  account  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  he 
could  not  fail  to  be  convinced,  from  many  circumstances, 

♦  [No.  282.  De  Wette.]  t  Fage  487. 
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that  his  own  disposition  was  not  calculated,  like  that  of  his 
friend,  to  encounter  such  diflSculties  and  hazards  as  were 
likely  to  arise  in  a  righteous  and  determined  opposition  to 
the  popedom.  These  considerations  may  help  further  to 
explain,  why  it  might  not  be  disagreeable  to  Staupitius  to 
remove  from  Wittemberg,  and  thereby  avoid  the  dangerous 
fellowship  and  importunities  of  a  man,  who,  in  his  opinion, 
was  apt  to  be  impetuous  and  turbulent  in  his  public  conduct 
But  perhaps  the  circumstance,  which  may  be  thought 
most  unfavourable  to  the  reputation  of  Staupitius,  is,  that, 

Sua  itiasu^^  *^^  y^^  1523,  we  find  him  preferred  to  an 
made  an  abbot,  abbacy  at  Saltzburg.    Luther's  affectionate  regard 

A.D.  1523.  ^^j  veneration  for  his  vicar-general,  restrained 
him  from  saying  any  thing  harsh  or  severe  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  he  could  not  dissemble  his  doubts  and  anxieties 
respecting  the  consequences  of  this  preferment.  We  will 
conclude  this  chapter  with  two  valuable  extracts  of  his 
letters.  The  first  is  dated  1522,  and  is  an  answer  to  a 
letter  received  from  Staupitius,  at  a  time  when  Luther  had 
heard  an  unfounded  rumour,  that  his  friend  was  actually 
made  an  abbot. 

*  "  The  report  of  your  being  made  an  abbot  is  so  general, 
that  if  I  had  not  received  your  own  letter  in  contradiction, 

Luther  to     I  must  havc  been  compelled  to  believe  it.     It  is, 

Staupitius.   J  suppose,  in  the  same  way  that  you  receive  un- 
truths concerning  me.      May   the  providence  of  God 
attend  you !  but,  I  confess,  my  plain  understanding  does 
not  point  out  to  me,  how  it  can  be  advisable  for  you  to  ac- 
cept an  abbacy  at  this  time.     I  would  not,  however,  inte^ 
fere  with  your  judgment.     One  thing  I  entreat  you,  by 
the  bowels  of  Christ,  not  readily  to  believe  those  who 
calumniate  me.     In  regard  to  what  you  inform  me,  that 
my  doctrines  are  the  delight  of  debauchees,  and  that  many 
scandalous  practices  have  been  the  consequence  of  my  re- 
cent publications,  I  am  neither  afraid  of  such  censorious 
representations,  nor  surprised  to  hear  of  them.     Certainly 
I  have  laboured,  and  am  labouring,  that  the  pure  word  of 
God  may  be  spread  abroad  without  tumult.     But  you  know 
that  I  am  not  master  of  events.     My  object  has  been  to 
attack,  by  means  of  the  written  word,  that  system  of  im- 

*  [No.  411.  De  Wette.] 
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pieties,  which  hath  been  introduced  in  opposition  to  sound 
doctrine.  The  abominations,  my  father,  the  abominations 
of  the  pope,  with  his  whole  kingdom,  must  be  destroyed. 
And  the  Lord  does  this  '  without  hand,'  *  by  the  word 
alone.  The  subject  exceeds  all  human  comprehension ; 
and,  therefore,  we  need  not  wonder  that  great  commotions, 
scandals,  and  even  prodigies,  should  arise.  Let  not  these 
things  disturb  you,  my  father.  I  cherish  the  best  hopes. 
The  counsel  and  the  stretched-out  arm  of  God  is  plain  in 
this  matter.  Remember  how  my  cause  from  the  very  first 
gave  the  highest  offence  to  the  world,  and  yet  it  hath  con- 
tinually prevailed.  Satan  feels  his  wound  :  hence  he  rages 
the  more,  and  endeavours  to  throw  all  into  confusion." 

The  second   letter,t  dated   1523,  is  addressed  to  the 
reverend  abbot  of  St.  Peter  s  in  Saltzburg. 

"  Reverend  father,  Your  silence  is  unkind.  But  though 
I  cease  to  find  favour  in  your  eyes,  I  ought  never  to  forget 
YOU,  through  whose  means  the  light  of  the  Lutherwritei 
Gospel  first  dawned  in  my  heart.  I  must  tell  ^n  to 
you  the  truth  ;  it  would  have  been  more  agree-  ^"P'**"** 
able  to  me,  if  you  had  not  been  appointed  an  abbot :  but 
since  it  is  so,  let  neither  of  us  interfere  with  our  respec- 
tive rights  of  private  judgment.  Your  best  friends  are 
sorry  for  your  leaving  us,  but  still  much  more  sorry  that 
you  are  so  near  the  infamous  cardinal  (Langius,)  and  that 
you  will  be  compelled  to  bear  in  silence  all  his  outrageous 
behaviour.  I  shall  wonder  if  you  are  not  in  danger  of  de- 
nying Christ We  still  hope  the  best  of  you,  though 

your  long  silence  disheartens  us.  If  you  are  become 
another  man,  which  may  Christ  forbid !  I  speak  plainly, 
I  shall  throw  away  no  more  words,  but  have  recourse  to 
prayer,  that  God  may  be  pleased  to  show  mercy  upon  you, 
and  us  all.  You  observe,  reverend  father,  how  doubtfully 
I  express  myself.  The  reason  is,  your  long  silence  leaves 
us  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  your  mind  ;  whereas  you 
very  well  know  our  most  secret  thoughts  and  wishes.  Per- 
mit me,  however,  to  speak  positively  on  one  point, — We 
are  confident,  that  we  are  not  really  objects  of  your  con- 
tempt, even  though  you  should  dislike  all  our  proceedings. 
I  shall  not  cease  to  pray  that  you  may  be  as  much  estranged 
♦  Dan.  viii.  25.  t  [No.  630.  De  Wette.] 
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[from  your  cardinal  and]  from  the  popedom,  as  I  am  at 
this  moment,  and,  indeed,  as  you  were  formerly.  May 
the  Lord  hear  me,  and  take  you  and  us  to  himself."  * 

These  letters  may  deserve  the  reader's  diligent  consi- 
deration. They  throw  light  on  the  general  character  both 
of  the  writer  and  of  his  friend  ;  they  intimate  an  evident 
progress  of  knowledge,  in  Luther's  mind,  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  papacy,  which  took  place  between  the  yean 
1518  and  1523:  they  manifest  the  strength  of  divine  grace, 
which  enabled  him  to  withstand  that  threatening  storm 
which  alarmed  Staupitius,  and  drove  him  into  a  dishonou^ 
able  shelter :  and,nastly,  they  compel  the  mind  to  ente^ 
tain  painful  fears  and  conjectures  respecting  the  perfect 
uprightness  of  the  new  abbot  of  Saltzburg,  however  we 
may  be  inclined  to  indulge  cheerful  hopes,  that  at  the  last 
day  he  will  be  found  not  to  have  gone  the  length  of 
actually  denying  his  Lord  and  Master. — Staupitius  enjoy- 
ed his  abbacy  only  for  a  very  short  time.  He  died  in  the 
year  1524. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  CONTROVERSY  CONTINUED.— THE  ATTEMPTS  OF 
MILTITZ  AND  OF  ECKIUS. 

The  condition  of  Luther,  after  his  return  to  Wittemberg, 
was  peculiarly  afflictive.  Before  himself  he  saw  the  total 
ruin  of  his  worldly  circumstances,  the  hardships  of  poverty 
and  of  exile,  and  the  fear  of  a  violent  death  from  papal 
vengeance.  He  was  not  without  hope  of  the  protection  of 
the  elector,  partly  from  the  well-known  justice  and 
humanity  of  that  prince's  character,  and  partly  f5rom  the 
good  offices  of  his  secretary  Spalatinus.  Moreover,  as  yet, 
the  interference  of  Frederic  in  the  ecclesiastical  controversy 
had  not  only  been  firm  and  discreet,  but  also  as  spirited 
and  friendly  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  behalf  of 
one  who  was  looked  on  by  the  hierarchy  as  a  turbulent  and 
an  abandoned  heretic.  Still  it  behoved  our  Reformer  not 
to  be  over-confident  in  his  expectations  of  future   support. 

•  [The  sense  is  fully  given  in  these  extracts,  but  the  translation  is  not 
perfectly  literal.] 
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He  had  abundant  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  past  exer- 
tions of  his  prince,  which  had  been  found  so  useful  and 
eflfective ;  but  trying  times  were  coming  on  apace.  Every 
day  the  contest  grew  more  and  more  perilous.  Luther 
himself  had  a  single  eye  to  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ ;  but  he  could  not  be  answerable  for  the  zeal  or 
the  perseverance  of  others  :  he  was  well-acquainted  with 
the  human  heart ;  and  he  foresaw  that  political  and  secular 
concerns  might  clash  with  the  interests  of  the  Gospel.  He 
would  not  wonder  if  the  love  of  many  began  to  wax  cold  ;* 
even  his  much-esteemed  friend  Staupitius  had  already 
quitted  Saxony;  and,  though  the  elector  had  hitherto 
manfully  defended  him  against  the  tyrannical  machinations 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  it  might  well  be  doubted,  whether 
the  chief  motives  of  this  magnanimous  conduct  were  a  re- 
gard for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  religion  of  Jesus.f 

It  was  an  excellent  part  of  Luther's  character,  that  in 
the  most  critical  and  difficult  situations  he  could  commit 
his  cause  to  the  God  whom  he  served,  with  firm  and  en- 
tire reliance  on  HIS  WILL  ;  and  at  the  same  time  be  as 
active  and  indefatigable  in  using  all  prudential  means,  as  if 
the  events  depended  solely  on  human  exertions.  In  his 
present  danger  and  perplexity,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  France, 
where  formerly  some  opposition  had  been  made  to  the  ful- 
ness of  papal  domination ;  and  where  he  hoped  that  he 
might  profess  and  preach  divine  truth  with  greater  security 
than  in  Germany.  {  "  Not,"  said  he  in  a  letter  to  Spala- 
tinus,  "  that  I  care  much  on  my  own  account ;  for  in  fact, 

♦  Matt.  [xxiv.  12.] 
+  Some  account  of  the  religious  cliaracter  of  the  elector  was  piven  in 
page  449  of  this  Volume.  Scckcndorf  doubts  whether  his  princi^)al  reason 
tor  supporting  Luther,  who  was  then  the  public  teacher  of  divinity  and 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  might  not  be  the  ardent  de- 
sire which  that  prince  always  showed  for  the  prosperity  of  his  favourite 
seminary  of  learning.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certam,  that  even  before  the 
conferences  at  Augsburg,  in  a  letter  to  cardinal  Raphael,  he  expressed 
himself  with  great  coolness  and  indifference  respecting  the  doctrines  of 
Luther.  "  I  have  never,"  says  he,  "  taken  upon  me  to  defend  either  the 
writings  or  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Martin  L.  and  I  proved  the  same,  which 
I  now  assert,  both  to  Cajetan  the  pope's  legate  and  to  Miltitz  his  nuncio.' ' 
Some  authors  consider  this  as  a  confession  on  the  part  of  Frederic,  that 
he  had  not  so  much  as  read  a  line  of  Luther's  publications,  or  heard  him 
deliver  his  sermons  :  Others  suppose  that,  in  his  concerns  with  the  papal 
agents,  he  might  dissemble  his  regard  for  the  Reformer,  with  a  view  of 
supporting  him  and  his  cause  more  effectually  in  the  end.  Luth.  Op.  Witt. 
Vol.  i.  p.  228.  t  [No.  94.  De  Wette.] 
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I  tn  v',of^^=Tz/=d.  tha:  I  should  not  be  thought  wc 
^z5zT  ix  Tbe  m:h  :  especially,  as  by  going  to  Ai 
I  -z-LZKiir^i  =:v«^y  to  many  danpers,  and  almost 
G-'.ii  :-  '.<'^2  ^"5^-  -fon  me.  It  grieves  me,  how< 
^rirz  zir:  fir  I'T'.rfiPrci  o!  ouF  rising  Seminary  thus  s 
t  j-oief.  iz-i  :b«r  iTudles  of  the  young  men  at  Witt 
-^Zf.  hTz  V  :-zri^r:i^y  z*:alou>  lor  the  acquisition  o! 
LT-:-vrz--v.  :L5.*t-ri  12  the  bud."  In  another  letter 
SLU*^  trrzZ'L  zx  said.*  -  Every  day  I  expect  from  R 
irrr^ii  :c  :i"r  rvjlesiajticai anathemas;  and  I  am,  tl 
i-^:•:r^-:^  — y  ^:^ir^  in  such  a  manner,  that  whc 
i::'^*^*  *ii."l  arrive,  I  may  be  ready,  Uke  Abraham, 
-*r:-  !•:-:  ki-iTrin^  whither.  Yet,  in  another  sens 
'lz'.tt  -wiizhzT  I  >'r:ali  go,  for  God  is  ever)-- where. 
tTrT.  I  .^"^ll^  1-eave  you  a  tare  well  letter.  See  t 
iriT-  'ir:  c:-uraze  to  read  the  letter  of  a  man  exec 
i.L'.'t^i  ini  4c^::irjrii !  "  In  a  third  letter  he  declarer 
T*zhiy  r:''zr:T  Z-J  e^j  or  stay.-f-  "  Some  friends," 
"  ari'.i?^  zrr  1 1-  dtliver  myself  up  to  the  elector,  ¥ 
iriZn^zi  zz-z  ia  >:-me  sale  place,  and  at  the  same  tim 
:i:T  ►•:it:*>  Ir-^re.  that  my  person  is  under  confi 
iz  i  :iii:  I  am  rvady  to  give  answers  to  such  ques 
^ilL  :*r  I  r:  >.«><d  to  me.  I  commit  this  plan  to  y 
i-zz:^.  I  a:::  in  the  hands  of  God  and  of  my  frie: 
v-:\t?  zii  :..  zz'.zih..  that  it  should  be  so  commonly  1 
:hi:  '.'z-z  j.rlr.«.-r:  :zi  Nccret  supports  me-  This  repor 
riir.i: '.dr..  will  orivc  mt- hence,  (that  I  mav  not 
bi-  in  my  JiiiiTtrs;!:. » — To  be  brief:  while  1  remj 
my  !:':>- rty.  >>'h  uf  writiuiT  and  of  speaking,  is  ver 
rvr<:r=i"Trd  :  whereas,  if  I  leave  Germany,  I  will  o 
i.tar:  :o  trie  world,  and  offer  up  my  life  freely  in 
vice  of  Chris:." 

Thos^r  who  have  most  considered  how  great  a 
a  thoughtful  mind,  a  state  of  suspense  is,  in  dange 
critical  seasons,  will  form  the  best  judgment  of 
situation  towanls  the  end  of  the  year  1518.  T 
going  extracts  lay  open  his  secret  feelings  and  res 
at  the  same  time  that  they  also  exhibit  his  extra 
faith,  patience,  and  resignation. 

*   [No.  9t?.  De  WettcJ  t  [No.  97.  De 

X  [There  is  nothing  in  the  Latin  for  this,  though  it  may  1>e  i: 
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In  this  conjuncture,  the  elector  of  Saxony  signified  his 
earnest  wish  that  Luther  would  not  leave   Wittemberg.* 
This  spirited  resolution  is  to  be  ascribed,  partly  The  elector 
to  the  interference  and  supplication  of  the  uni-  ^dTsi's'^" 
versity  of  that  place  in  behalf  of  their  beloved  desires  Lu- 
professor,   and   partly   to    the    imperious    and  i^Te'wi^ 
threatening    language    of    cardinal    Cajetan.f   ^^^*^' 
Frederic,  with  a  calmness  and  dignity  suitable  to  his  char 
racter,  declared  that  he  could  not  expel  Luther  from  Wit- 
temberg, without  doing  much  injury  to  his  university,  and 
fiirther,  that  he  should  not  consider  him  as  a  heretic  till  he 
bad  been  heard  and  was  convicted.     Animated  with  this 
favourable  determination  of  the  prince,  the  professor  of 
theology  resolved  to  remain  on  the  spot ;  and,  in  a  dis- 
course n'om  the  pulpit,  he  requested  the  people,  in  case 
his  person  should  at  length  become  the  victim  of  papal 
severity,  not  to  harbour  the  least  ill-will  against  the  pope 
or  any  human  being  whatever,  but  to  comuiit  the  cause  to 
God. 

It  will  be  proper  to  mention  here,  J  that  besides  the  lite- 
rary and  controversial  employments  of  the  professor  at 
Wittemberg,  he  had  for  some  time  discharged  the  office  of 
pastor  of  the  same  town,  as  the  substitute  of  Simon  Hein- 
sius,  the  ordinary  minister,  who  then  laboured  under  bodily 
infirmities  ;  and  thus  this  industrious  Reformer  supported 
at  once  the  character  of  a  theological  teacher  and  disputant, 
and  also  of  a  popular  preacher  and  parochial  clergyman. 

Luther  foreseeing  the  manner  in  which  he  should  proba- 
bly be  treated  at  Rome,§  and  desirous  of  anticipating  the 
papal  censures,  of  which  he  was  in  daily  expecta-  Luther 
tion,  had  recourse  to  the  wise  expedient  of  ap-  a^generai* 
pealing  formally  to  a  general  council.     In  the  «>^°"i- 
instrument  of  his  appeal,  he  still  professes  obedience  to  the 
authority  of  the  Apostolic  see ;  but  as  the  pope  was  only 
a  man,  and,  like  other  men,  liable  to  err,  and  as  St.  Peter, 
the  most  holy  of  all  his  predecessors,  had  actually  erred,  he 
appealed  to  the  next  general  council,  which,  when  legally 
assembled,  was  a  power  superior  to  that  of  the  pope,  and 
could  afibrd  redress  to  the  oppressed. 

♦  Melch.  Adam.  [p.  110.]  t  Page  41)0. 

t  rSeckendorf  lib.  I.  §  42.  p.  m.] 

§  [Maixnbourg  ap.  Seek.  Lib.  i.  sect.  21.  p.  50.] 

VOL.  IJI.  *2  K 
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It  soon  appeared,  that  Luther  was  not  mistaken 
conjectures  respecting  the  intentions  of  the  Romisl 
His  appeal  to  a  future  council  is  dated  Novemb 
1518.  But  Leo  X.  without  mentioning  the  n 
Luther,  on  the  9th  of  November  of  the  same  vear 
a  bull,  in  which  he  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  mdu 
in  the  most  absolute  manner.  By  this  step,  no  ] 
pro\ident  than  impious,  he  put  it  out  of  the  power 
Iriends  of  the  papacy  to  vindicate  or  even  to  extern 
conduct.  The  grossest  venality  and  contempt  i 
piety  and  salutary*  discipline  had  prevailed  in  Ge 
through  the  sale  of  indulgences.  To  maintain  the 
tude  of  the  practice,  without  the  least  correction 
cesses,  at  a  time  when  the  memory  of  the  transactio 
recent,  prevented  ever}'  attempt  that  might  be  made 
concile  Luther  to  the  hierarchy.  The  providence  c 
was  admirable  in  thus  barring  up  his  return  to  the 
of  Rome,  while,  as  yet,  he  was  far  from  being  convii 
the  totally  antichristian  state  of  the  popedom.* 

But  the  mercenary  prostitution  of  indulgences  h 

been  confined  to  Germany.     In  the  summer  of  thii 

year  1518,  Samson,  a  Franciscan  of  Milai 

induifrences  to  ZuHch,  to  prosecutc  the  scandalous 

^^l^ctt  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  opposed  by  Huldric  Zui 

isj's?^*^'  ^^  afterwards  the  famous  Swiss  Keformer.f 

month   of  September,   Samson    came   tc 

where  a  servant  seeing  the  people  press  in  crow( 

dressed  them  :  "  Be  not  so  importunate,  I  beseech 

let  those  enter  first,  who  are  furnished  with  money 

shall^be  taken  afterwards  of  the  poor."  J     At  Bern 

enormities   exceeded,  if  possible,  those  which  had 

practised  in  Germany.     AVhen  the  sale  of  the  indulj 

was  over,  baptismal  innocence  was  restored  to  al 

sent,  who  should  confess  their  sins,  and  thrice  reci 

Lord's  prayer  and  the  Angelic  salutation  :  Those  alst 

thrice  went  round  the  great  church  daily,  repeating  pi 

might  free  what  souls  they  pleased  from  purgatory. 

grosser  corruptions  than  these  were  practised.     Bi 


*  Oj>.  Luth.  i.  217—232.  Wit.    Luther's  first  appeal,  mentioiK 
408,  was  dated  Oct.  1«.  1510.  t  Father  Paul,  b.  i.  p.  8. 

I  Page  60.  Scckendorf.  ex.  Ilottinger.  [Lib.  i.  §  45.  Add  (a.' 
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infatuation  of  the  hierarchy  was  incurable.  Evangelical 
light  and  liberty  were  fast  advancing  to  the  relief  both  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  yet  the  rulers  of  the  church 
shut  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  hearts.  Scarcely 
roused  from  a  state  of  shameful  sloth  and  sensuality,  they 
seem  to  have  instantly  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
blind  presumption  and  impetuous  rage.  Pride,  rashness, 
and  a  most  tyrannical  ambition,  appeared  in  all  their 
councils. 

During  the  whole  progress  of  the  reformation,  the  pious 
reader  has  reason  to  admire  the  pro\idential  circumstances, 
which,    both  in  succession  and  in  concurrence,    favoured 
the  happy  deliverance  of  the  nations  from  papal  captivity. 
We  have  just  seen  how  the  late  haughty  conduct  of  Ca- 
jetan  tended  to  fix  the  mind  of  Frederic  more  steadily  in 
the  interests  of  the  Reformer ;  and  this  was  a  consequence 
which  proved  extremely  influential  upon  the  subsequent 
events.     Immediately  this  wise  prince  solicited  the  em- 
peror to  exert  all  his  authority  at  Kome,  that  the  present 
ecclesiastical  controversy  might  be  settled  in  Germany  by 
impartial  judges.     What  would  have  been  the  ultimate 
effect  of  this  prudent  step,  we  are  unable  to  say.     Maximi- 
lian died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1519;  and  jj^^^^  ^^ 
during   the   interregnum    the  prince  elector,  Mwcimiiian, 
duke  of  Saxony,  as  vicar  of  the  empire,  possessed 
sufficient  power  to  protect  and  cherish  Lutheranism  in  its 
infancy.     "  The  violent  tempest,"  says  Luther,  "  subsid- 
ed by  little  and  little ;  and  the  pontifical  thunders  of  ex- 
communication were  gradually  more  and  more  despised."  * 
The  resolutions  of  Frederick  were  not  a  little         ^  ^^ 
confirmed  by  a  letter  which  he  received  in  the  Erasmus  writ- 
spring  of  1519,   from   the   learned    Erasmus.  Krcctw*l)f 
Brevity  does  not  permit  me  to  present  the  reader  ^?°Z' « 

•  ^y..,  *■  ..  -I'll  'm        A.u.loiu, 

With  this  elegant  composition,  m  which  the  writer 
manages  his  subject  with  wonderful  address,  dexterity, 
and  politeness.  By  the  following  answer,  however,  a 
judgment  may  be  formed  both  of  the  matter  contained  in 
it,  and  also  of  the  effect  it  produced  on  the  mind  of  the 
prince. 

"  The  elector,  duke  of  Saxony,   to  Erasmus :  it  gives 

*  Luth.  Op.  Pnef. 
2  K  2 
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me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  be  iDformed  by  yo 
The  Eiector'6  LutheranisiD  is  not  disapproved  by  the  1 
antwer.  g^d  that  the  writings  of  doctor  Martin  a 
with  the  greatest  avidity.  He  is  a  person  almost 
mously  admired,  at  home  and  abroad,  both  for  the 
rity  of  his  life,  and  for  his  soHd  erudition.  That 
remained  hitherto  in  Saxony  under  our  protec 
indeed  owing  rather  to  the  just  cause  he  defends,  t 
the  man  himself.  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary 
principles,  than  to  suflPer  a  man,  who  has  deserved  i 
to  be  oppressed  and  punished:  Nor,  with  the  1 
Almighty  God,  will  we  ever  allow  an  innocent  pei 
become  a  victim  to  the  selfish  malice  of  the  wicked.' 
The  court  of  Rome,  finding  it  impossible  to  st 
proceedings  of  Luther,  by  mere  authority  and  threa 
had  now  recourse  to  the  arts  of  nego< 
The  haughty  pontiff^  had  become  sensible 
imprudence  in  having  entrusted  the  manac 
of  the  controversy  to  such  a  commissioner 
jetan ;  but  we  shall  soon  see,  that  still  1 
learnt  no  lessons  of  true  wisdom  and  moderation,  froi 
happened  at  Augsburg.  He  condescended  indeed 
plov  a  j>erson  of  a  different  stamp  ;  one,  who  by  hif 
uatuig  manners  and  gentle  treatment  of  the  Rei 
raised  considerable  expectations  of  at  least  a  tem 
pt»ace  ;  but,  happily  for  the  reformation,  this  judicio 
temperate  policy  was  presently  succeeded  by  measure 
unaccountably  impnident  and  disgusting.  This  new 
was  Charles  ^liltitz,  a  Saxon  knight,  who,  as  a  lay  < 
ter,  might  l>e  supposed  less  under  the  dominion  of 
and  pn^judice,  tlian  the  Dominican  cardinal,  his  pn 
sor.  He  was  commissioned  to  present  to  the 
Frederic  the  golden  consecrated  rose  ;  f  and,  if  p 
to  put  an  end  to  all  ecclesiastical  disputes  wliich  ha 
duced  the  rupture  between  Luther  and  the  Romai 
Frederic  had  formerly  solicited  the  favour  of  the  ros 
much  earnestness ;  but  on  this  occasion,  he  is  said  t 
received  it  with  a  cool  and  almost  contemptuous  poli' 

*  [Apud   Seek.  Lil>.  i.  <5  4<>.  p.  00.] 
t  This  used  to  W  c<)n;>idered  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  the  pope' 
and  esteem. 
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and  in  no  wise  could  he  be  induced  to  change  his  mea- 
sures respecting  his  favourite  Professor  of  Wittemberg.* 

Miltitz,  thus  foiled  in  his  attempts  to  influence  the  mind 
of  the  prince  elector,  repaired  to  Leipsic,  and  there  finding 
Tetzel,  he  twice  rebuked  him  with  the  greatest  xhenewie- 
severity  before  his  own  provincial, t  on  account  gate  rebukes 
of  his  iniquitous  practices  in  the  business  of  in- 
dulgences.    It  appears  from  Miltitz's  own  letters,  that  as 
he  passed  through  Germany,  he  had  obtained  perfect  intel- 
ligence of  the  frauds  and  private  vices  of  Tetzel ;  and  pro- 
bably he  was  the  more  desirous  of  exposing  them,  because, 
by  abandoning  that  audacious  Dominican,  he  imaged  he 
should  at  once  gratify  the  advocates  for  reformation,  and 
shelter  the  Roman  Pontiff^  from  censure.     With  Laither 
himself  the   new  legate  had   several   conferences,   which 
proved  fruitless,  as  to  the  essential  points  :  and  ^^  ^^^^^ 
the  only  effect  of  these  negociations  in  the  former  withLuther, 
part  of  1519,  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  elec- 
tors of  Saxony  and  of  Treves  agreed  to  defer  the  complete 
examination  of  the  matters  in  dispute  to  the  first  German 
diet  of  the  new  emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  Luther  should  write  a  submissive  letter  to  the 

Eope.     To  this  our  Reformer  readily  consented,  for  he  was 
y  no  means  disposed  to  break  with  the  pontiff^;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  he  would  have  continued  an  obedient  sub- 
ject of  the  Roman  See  all  his  days,  if  he  might  have  been 
jermitted,  without  molestation,  to  discharge  the  office  of  a 
aithful  pastor  of  Christ.     The  learned  translator  of  Mos- 
leim  X  seems  out  of  humour  with  him,  for  having  made 
"  weak  submissions  "  on  this  occasion  ;  and  yet  he  owns 
that,  "  properly  speaking,  there  was  no  retractation  of  his 
former  tenets,  nor  the  smallest  degree  of  respect  shown  to 
the  infamous  traffic  of  indulgences."     If  so,  every  judicious 

I)rotestant,  though  he  may  entirely  agree  with  this  excel- 
ent  writer,  that  Luther's  "  views  were  not,  as  yet,  very 
extensive,  his  former  prejudices  entirely  dispelled,  or  his 
reforming  principles  steadily  fixed,"  §  may  nevertheless 
maintain  that  his  submissive  conduct  at  this  time,  taken 

*  [Maimbourg.  ap.  Seek.  Lib.  i.  sect.  24.  p.  60.] 

t  Seek.  p.  G2.  [Lib.  i.  §.  47.  (s.) 

i  Mosh.  Vol.  ii.  Chap.  ii.  sect  ix.  [Cent,  xvi.]  §  Id. 
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-r>:.  C  •?>?  circ^irK«ic«  which  accompanied  it,  indicated 
^T^iy'iTH  o?  mi.vi.  ivot  weakness,  and  a  spirit  of  discrimin- 
ari.c  raih-er  th^a  of  blind  acquiescence.  We  ought  not  to 
j  .^-i^Tr  'X^tbia  grrear  man  bv  the  feelings  and  habits  of  pro- 
\rr-'^.Tr^  ^.t ::.«  ^ri^bttenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

H>  :.-::n>^ai  bi>v>riaa  Maimboorg*  says,  "his  letter  to 
Tr.-^  >:>r  »i*  rarh^r  civil  than  humble,  but  it  contained 
&'.-?.  '2  to  the  purpose.*  Let  the  reader  judge  from 
x:.r  rV.^v-ar-r.ar  concise  account  of  it,  whether  Luther,  accord- 
ir.2  ro  'he  *:gb:  which  he  then  possessed,  did  not  take 
er-r::  Lai  care  no:  to  entangle  his  conscience  by  any  impro- 

prrT  concur***' Ott*- 

He  >a:d.  it  was  a  great  grief  to  him  to  find  himself  ac- 
c  :^^  of  want  of  respect  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  that  hu 

de>i^,  in  all  he  had  done,  was  to   maintain  the 

▼Tiv^v.-i*  honour  of  that  church  ;  and  that,  as  his  writings 
' '"  were  now  spread  throughout  all   Germany,  ne 

c*'j"M  Tr'A  rrtract  hiN  assertions  without  dishonouring  the 
ssid  r.h-rch  :  that  the  persons  who  really  injured  the  holy 
See,  weiv  the  verj-  preachers  whom  he  had  opposed :  they 
di>srraoc-d  their  sacred  office  by  the  most  absurd  discourses, 
and  by  seeking  only  to  gratify  their  avarice  under  the  pro- 
tection of  hi>  Holiness-  Lastly,  he  declared,  that  he  was 
ready  to  observe  silence  in  future  respecting  indulgences, 
prr^viderl  hi^  adversaries  would  also  forbear  their  provoca- 
tion^. In  concludinsr,  he  solemnly  protested,  that  all  along 
he  had  aimed  at  nothing  but  to  prevent  the  mother-church 
from  being  polluted  by  the  vile  imputation  of  avarice,  and 
the  people  from  being  seduced  by  a  false  notion,  that  the 
indulrrences  were  preferable  to  truly  benevolent  actions.f 

Of  his  personal  conferences  with  Miltitz,   the  following 

compressed  account  is  extracted  from  his  own  letters,  and 

Arr**.,ntof  ^^^"™  ^^^  Latin  edition  of  his  works.J  "  Charles 

their  con-     Miltitz  saw  mc  at  Altenburg,  and  complained, 

that  I  had  united  the  whole  world  to  myself,  and 

drawn  it  aside  from  the  pope  ;  that  he  had  discovered  this 

at  the  inns,   as  he  travelled.     *  Martin,'  said  he,   *  I  took 

you  for  some  solitar}-  old  theologian  ;  whereas  I  find  you  a 

*  Sect.  24.  [an.  Seek.  I.  i.  p.  (51 .] 

t  Liith.  Op.  Vol.  i.  [f.  2^5.1  Du  Pin,  Cent.  xvi. 

J  [No.  12.S.  Dc  Wettc  et  Prffifat,  Op.  Lat] 
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person  in  all  the  vigour  of  life.  Then  you  are  so  much 
favoured  with  the  popular  opinion,  that  I  could  not  expect, 
with  the  help  of  twenty-five  thousand  soldiers,  to  force  you 
with  me  to  Kome/  After  this  flattery,  he  entreated  me  to 
consult  for  pacific  measures,  and  promised,  that  he  would 
endeavour  that  the  pope  should  do  the  same.  We  supped 
together,  and  I  was  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy.  I 
conducted  myself  in  such  a  manner  as  if  I  had  not  seen 
through  these  Italian  arts.*  I  could  only  promise,  that  I 
would  do  all,  which  I  could  do  consistently  with  truth  and 
a  good  conscience  ;  that  I  also  loved  peace,  and  was  driven 
into  these  broils  by  mere  necessity.  This  Charles  Miltitz 
was  esteemed  a  frivolous  character,  and  his  advice  was  fri- 
volous ;  nevertheless  it  is  my  judgment,  that  if  the  friends 
of  the  papacy  and  the  pope  himself  had  treated  me  in  this 
manner  at  first,  matters  would  never  have  come  to  so  great 
a  rupture.  Instead  of  that,  the  pope  condemned  me  un- 
heard, and  raged  with  his  bulls  ;  and  the  crafty  archbis- 
hop of  Mentz  became  the  dupe  of  his  own  cunning.  All 
the  blame  is  at  his  door ;  for,  his  sole  object  in  suppressing 
my  doctrine,  was  to  save  his  own  part  of  the  money,  which 
should  be  collected  by  the  indulgences.  But  now  all  the 
papal  plana  and  attempts  are  to  no  purpose.  The  Lord 
hath  awaked,  and  stands  to  judge  the  people ;  and  though 
they  slay  us,  they  will  not  gain  their  point.** 

Luther  was  always  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  respect 
and  obedience  towards  his  superiors,  whether  in  church  or 
state.  In  this  negotiation  with  Miltitz,  and  also  in  his 
letter  to  the  pope,  we  discern  much  of  this  spirit,  joined  to 
great  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  an  amiable  sensibility 
of  temper  on  account  of  the  humane  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived. Keep  in  view,  that,  as  yet,  he  apprehended  the 
papal  power  to  have  just  foundations,  however  it  might 
have  been  abused ;  keep  in  view  his  own  description  of  his 
feelings,!  penned  in  moments  of  the  greatest  delil>eration, 
and  long  after  the  turbulent  scenes  were  passed ;  keep  in 
view  the  state  of  the  rest  of  mankind  in  Christendom,  and 
you  will  acknowledge  the  Saxon  Reformer  to  have  exhibited 
a  rare  example  of  courage  and  firmness  in  these  memorable 
transactions..    In  proposing  a  compromise  of  silence  on 

•  Italitetes.  t  Pages  473  and  474. 
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-..  -.  ir^  :n  :hr  atfair  of  indul^nces,  he  may  be  t\ 
:  ;.i- -.  u^'ni  ir.o.  .r>:>tt:ntly  with  his  former  declar 
i.. :  "  hivr  .. -r.:cvi«rJ  t.>j  much  to  the  hierarchv;  bi 
:.---.  7  ■>.  hr  'r.vi  a'rvaly  manftilly  resisted  the  ttomj 

--:-  iS:^::-:.*.:!^:  Traffic:  and  he  began  to  hesital 
""-..-  .:  -^i-  HI?  pnr'^rr  bu^ne^is  to  proceed  further  in  a 
•:  'ii-i:  -  r: :  In  a  word,  his  conscience  was  at  p 
r  i^r'e:  r>r<r-iv::r.i:  rhe  extent  of  the  obedience  whi 
-,...,;  .  .v.^  r^l^r-i  w'mst:  authority  he  then  allowed, 
rv^-.'l  -■•":-  .:•'  -;b:<,  and  }^rti.-crly  aware  of  the  dang< 
::.r.  ■.-.-. zd  him.  ':>.  Wfuld  have  sriven  the  world  for  a 
ir .:  : -:>.i:  cour.M:i;nr :  of  the  danger  he  soug 
\.i7"r.-.r  :  ':.::  a!i<.  h:^  K-it  and  wisest  friends,  when  j 
c.  >.'..  .  r-.^min^  ::>.-  most  critical  and  perilous  part 
*.  .~".^\  Arv'uTcly  sv-xl  aIoL»f.*  After  long  and  d 
7. ::..';:::  :r.  rht  Sest  authenticated  facts,  and  the  p 
v:--.::.r.  ::  Luther,  the  wry  doubts  which  arose 
v..  v.i.  ..rixAr  ro  mt.  I  oonfrss,  to  imply  both  extraor 
•V.:.  jr.ry  ::  pr'nciple.  and  great  vigour  of  intellect. 

li.;:  ^lhi:tv^rr  were  the  secret  motives  of  our  Rel 
:..  :::-i'x:::ir  h:s  concessions.  I^o  X.  disdained  to  acce 

^  _  sv.bmission,  and  open  the  door  of  reconcil 
The  serious  nailer  will  not  think  metroub 
^  in  rt;>earedly  drawing  his  attention  to  th 
:  r  • : :.  v.vv:  ::  lVhI,  whiih  appeared  so  remarkably  ir 
;.^r:i^  ./..*>  ot  the  contest  birtore  us.  While  the] 
J  /.::.  rt'tcriniT  counsels  of  peace,  was  listening  to  ei 
'  ,:  t>.  crt^dy  Dominicans,  and  ambitious  cardina 
i:.v.:ii'-:::vc  >p:ri:  of  the  humble  Professor  of  Wittei 
\^  .1'-  I  ::;'i^\  il,  bv  ilegrees  and  a  constant  study  of  the 
r-.irts,  to  ao.juire  a  practical  conviction  that  the  tyrai 
r:u  p:ipal  hierarchy  was  no  longer  to  be  endured.  L 
K::ir  tv>  the  pope  was  written  in  the  fonner  part  of 
and  bv  his  two  letters  to  Staupitius,  we  have  see 
nnu'h  Wtter  he  understood  the  true  principles  of  the 
>\stiin  in  1522  and  1523.+  It  was  undoubted 
srradual  insight  into  the  enormities  of  the  popedom, 

'  .Vt'ior  ho  h;ul  conforreil  with  Miltitz,  he  A\Toteto  his  friend  Spa 
:\\\>\  \w  :»U»  particularly  intreated  the  elector  Frederic,  that,  for  1 
«»t"  Vln\Ji:hi\  Ito.i,  ho  woiiM  use  s«^  much  clemency  towards  hhn,  i 
xo '^\\\  \\\\i\\  ho  wished  liim  to  do  in  the  present  circumstances 
I  \Ah'  X    ^  47,  Add  1.  p.  rA.]  t  TiUte  4^2,  41); 
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co-operating  with  the  infatuation  of  the  pontifical  advisers 
in  their  unaccountable  aversion  to  healing  and  pacific  mea- 
sures, raised  that  general  spirit  of  indignation,  and  of  op- 
position to  the  established  religion,  which  at  length  termi- 
nated in  the  blessed  Reformation. 

While  the  pope's  nuncio  was  negotiating  a  reconciliation 
in  Germany,  Tetzel,  the  wretched  subaltern,  whose  scan- 
dalous conduct  had  so  much  disgraced  his  em-   ^y^^j^  , 
ployers,  met  with  the  reward  which  frequently  situation  of 
awaits   the   ministers   of  iniquity.      He   found   ^*'^^' 
himself  deserted  by  all  the  world. 

Miltitz,  in  particular,  had  treated  him  so  roughly,  that 
this  daring  and  boisterous  instrument  of  papal  avarice  and 
extortion  actually  fell  sick,  wasted  away,  and  at 
last  died  of  a  broken  heart.  A  dreadful  lesson  ! 
This  unhappy  man  left  the  world,  as  far  as  appears,  desti- 
tute of  comfort  in  his  own  soul,  after  he  had  administered 
a  false  peace  to  thousands  !  It  became  necessary  for  those 
whom  he  had  served  to  discard  him,  and  he  had  no  re- 
sources in  his  own  conscience.  The  pontifl^s  displeasure  is 
said  to  have  affected  him  exceedingly ;  but  we  have  no 
evidence  that  he  searched  the  word  of  God  in  true  peni- 
tence and  humility.  A  little  before  his  death,  Luther, 
hearing  of  his  anguish  of  mind,  and  sympathizing  with 
him  in  his  distress,  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  kind  and  con- 
solatory strains,  and  begged  him  not  to  be  distressed  with 
the  recollection  of  any  thing  that  had  passed  between 
them,*  If  the  letter  had  been  extant,  we  should  have 
found  in  it,  I  apprehend,  instructions  concerning  repent- 
ance, and  warm  exhortations  to  lay  hold  of  the  promises  of 
the  Gospel.  If  the  French  historians,  Maimbourg  and 
Varillas,  had  been  acquainted  with  this  fact,  they  would 
hardly,  one  would  think,  have  represented  Luther,  as  a 
man  of  a  vindictive,  implacable  temper.f 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1519,  Erasmus  wrote  fi'om 
Lovain,  an  epistle  to  Luther,  which  proves  with  what  cau- 
tion and  temper  that  great  man  had  beheld  the  £^^.^^^1^^, 
progress  of  the  contest.     He  takes  care  not  to  caution  of 
appear  a  partizan  of  Luther ;  he  speaks  of  him     ™*™^ 

*  Luth.  Op.  Witt.  [Prefat.]  t  Maimb.  in  Seek.  p.  10.— Varillas, 

in  eod.  p.  22. — See  also  pp.  457,  Sic.  of  this  Vol. 
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with  a  studied  ambiguity ;  commends  him  so  far  as  he 
could  cocuistently  with  his  determined  purpose  not  to  ex- 
y^h  himself  to  trouble  or  rebuke,  and  recommends  to  him 
moderation  and  mildness  in  his  proceedings.  In  this  last 
point,  he  certainly  deserved  the  thanks  of  Luther.  Let 
U3  remember,  however,  that  timid  and  artfiil  politicians 
were  never  employed,  to  any  good  purpose,  in  the  service 
of  Je*u5  Chri>t. 

No  man  understood  better  than  Erasmus  the  art  of  sug- 
gesting advice,  in  nice  and  difficult  cases,  without  giving 
H*  vT-iv^  :^  offence.  The  latter  part  of  his  letter  to  Luther 
^^XyT^  runs  thus :  "  Li  England  you  have  persons  of 
L-.-jy^r  ^|j^  greatest  distinction,  who  think  highly  of  your 
writings.  Here  also  you  have  advocates,  and  among  them 
there  is  one  most  excellent  character.  For  my  part,! 
keep  clear  of  all  party,  with  a  view  to  be  of  as  much  se^ 
vice  as  I  can  to  the  revival  of  literature.  And  I  think 
one  does  more  good  by  civility  and  moderation  than  by 
violence.  In  that  way  Christ  has  brought  mankind  und^ 
his  government;  Li  that  way  St.  Paul  abrogated  the 
Jewish  ritual.*  It  is  better  to  complain  of  those  who 
abuse  the  authority  of  the  pontifis,  than  of  the  pontifi 
themselves ;  and  I  would  make  the  same  remark  respect- 
ing king^ — We  may  argue  as  strongly  as  we  can  against 
notions  that  have  long  prevailed,  but  we  should  never  con- 
tradict them  positively.  It  is  more  effectual  to  treat  acri- 
monious abuse  with  contempt  than  to  confute  it.  On  every 
occasion  we  should  guard  against  arrogant  and  factious 
LANGUAGE  ;  nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  At  the  same  time  we  should  keep  a  strict 
watch  over  our  motives.  Anger,  hatred,  vain-glory,  lay 
snares  for  us,  even  when  we  are  most  piously  employed.  I 
do  not  say  these  things  to  you  by  way  of  admonition,  for 
you  do  obser\'e  the  verj'  rules  here  recommended.  I  men- 
tion them  rather  for  the  purpose  of  exhorting  you  to  pe^ 
severe  in  the  same  conduct  always.  Your  commentsuries 
on  the  Psalms  please  me  exceedingly :  and  I  hope  they 
will  do  much  good.  The  prior  of  the  monastery  at 
Antwerp  says,  he  was  formerly  one  of  your  scholars.  He 
is  a  man  of  real  primitive  Christianity,  and  loves  you  most 

*  [Sic  Paulas  judaicam  legem  abrogavit,  omnia  trahens  ad  allegoriam.] 
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cordially.  He  is  almost  the  only  one  who  preaches  Jesus 
Christ.  The  rest,  in  general,  either  aim  at  lucre,  or  treat 
the  people  with  old  wives'  fables — May  the  Lord  Jesus 
daily  bestow  upon  you  more  plentifully  his  own  spirit, 
for  the  glory  of  his  name  and  the  public  good  I  Farewell."* 

There  are  many  excellent  observations  interspersed 
throughout  this  composition.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and 
is  a  good  specimen  of  that  elegant  adroitness  with  which 
the  accomplished  author  always  conducted  himself  in 
affairs  of  peculiar  delicacy. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  wary  Erasmus  f  and  the  timid 
Staupitius,  who  shrunk  from  the  dangerous  contest  with 
the  hierarchy  in  which  Luther  was  involved ;  pean  of 
even  Spalatinus  himself  was  not  a  little  intimi-  Spaiatinu*. 
dated  by  the  daring  measures  of  his  adventurous  friend. 
Several  of  the  elector  s  court  also  were  alarmed  in  a  similar 
way.  And  thus  the  Saxon  Keformer,  whose  righteous 
cause  was  eminently  that  of  mankind  in  general,  and  who 
himself  needed  encouragement  in  his  perils  and  anxieties, 
was  called  upon  to  rouse  and  animate  the  drooping  minds 
of  his  best  supporters,  who  began  to  waver  and  complain 
that  matters  were  carried  too  far.  This  departure  from  a 
steady  and  consistent  conduct  in  his  more  enlightened  ad- 
herents was,  no  doubt,  a  trial  peculiarly  severe  and  vex- 
atious to  Luther.  Men  expect,  from  their  enemies,  re- 
proach, misrepresentation,  calumny  ;  they  are  prepared  for 
these  things  ^  they  even  triumph  in  them,  and  are  stirred 
up  by  them  to  defence  and  victory  ;  it  is  when  their  friends 
become  tame  or  treacherous,  when  they  deceive  or  desert 
them  in  critical  moments,  that  the  firmest  mind,  acting  on 
principles  merely  human,  is  apt  to  give  way.  Conscious 
of  integrity  and  disinterestedness,  and  overcome  with 
chagrin  and  disappointment,  a  man,  in  such  a  case,  aban- 
dons altogether  a  dangerous  conflict,  where  his  solitary 
efforts,  against  a  host  of  adversaries,  will  prove  inevitably 
abortive.  Not  so,  however,  where  the  cause  is  that  of  true 
reli^on,  and  where  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  laid  strong 
hold  both  of  the  understanding  and  the  affections.  We 
then  look  for  the  operation  of  other  motives  besides  those 
of  mere  human  nature.     As  we  then  serve  a  master  who 

*  Ep.  Erasm.  427.  VoL  i.  t  Vid.  Appendix,  Erasmus. 
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MUHT  l>e  obeyed,  ve  bare  promises  of  help,  directions  for 
resignation,  and  groaiid&  of  comfort  in  the  issue  of  iU 
Kuccess,  such  aus  belong  to  no  worldly  enterprises  whatever. 

—  The  following  extra^rt  of  a  letter  to  Spalatinus  will  illus- 
trate these  oliser\ation.«. 

Luther  to  Spalatinus : — * 

"  Do  not  give  way  to  fear  too  much,  my  dear  Spalatinus; 
neither  teaze  your  mind  by  filling  it  iivith  human  imagina- 
tions. You  know  I  must  have  perished  long  ago  in  my 
various  struggles  with  the  su]^rters  of  papal  abomina- 
tions, unless  Christ  had  taken  care  of  me  and  my  concerns. 
Was  there  a  single  person,  who  did  not  expect  that  my  ruin 
would  have  taken  place  before  this  time  ? — I  assure  you,  I 
su})i)ress  many  things,  which,  if  I  were  elsewhere,  I  should 
freely  publish,  concerning  the  enormities  of  Rome — But 
you  must  never  hope  that  I  shall  be  free  from  persecution 
ami  danger,  unless  1  were  entirely  to  give  up  the  cause  of 
sound  divinity.  My  friends,  if  they  please,  may  suppose 
nie  beside  myself;  nevertheless  I  say,  if  this  contest  be 
n^ally  of  (lod,  it  will  not  be  ended,  till  truth  effectually 
sjive  itself  by  its  own  right  hand ;  not  by  mine,  nor  by 
yours.  From  the  very  first  I  have  been  expecting  matters 
to  come  to  the  situation  in  which  they  are  at  this  moment 

—  However,  I  always  told  you,  that  I  would  quit  the 
ovuuUry,  if  my  residence  in  Saxony  was  attended  with  any 
dauiT^T  to  the  prinee." 

Fn>m  this  letter,  which  plainly  implies  a  previous  com- 
numioation  from  Spalatinus,  expressive  of  much  apprehen- 
sion atul  uneasiness,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  thesen- 
riuunts  rt^sjHvting  Luther,  which  probably  prevailed  at  the 
lUvtors  court  in  the  former  part  of  the  year  1519.  Spa- 
lariuus  n^sidod  with  Frederic  in  the  capacity  both  of  secre- 
tary and  ilontcstie  chaplain ;  and  therefore  would  take  no 
>itt  p  of  innH^rtanoo  without  the  secret  knowledge  and  ap- 
j^ivlMtivMt  v^f  that  prince.  Luther  was  perfectly  aware  of 
rtvs;  And  in  his  letter  to  his  friend,  would,  no  doubt,  con- 
suU  r  the  tVars  aiul  anxieties  which  he  was  endeavouring  to 
ijirv ?^  as  in  rtality^  tht*  fears  and  anxieties  of  the  elector 
liMnsvIf.     Ileuiv  he  wisely  repeats  his  readiness  at  all  times 

•  >\».  Kv.  IV  Wetti.) 
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to  quit  Saxony,  if  his  presence  there  should  be  judged  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  prince. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  neither  the  elector  of  Saxony 
nor  his  court  should  be  accused  of  downright  insincerity. 
In  the  main,  they  certainly  favoured  the  principles  of 
Luther,  and  rejoiced  in  his  success ;  but  they  disliked  any 
material  share  of  the  hazard  of  the  controversy.  Hence 
they  became  cold,  supine,  and  irresolute  ;  and  hence,  their 
communications,  which  ought  to  have  fiimished  spirited 
counsel  and  encouragement,  dwindled  into  prudential  les- 
sons of  caution  and  remonstrance.  Modem  protestants 
should  know  the  extreme  disadvantages  under  which  the 
great  champion  of  Christian  liberty  laboured  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reformation. 

The  immediate  circumstance,  which  seems  to  have  given 
the  alarm  at  this  time  *  to  the  friends  of  Luther,  was  the 
bold  declarations  of  this  theologian,  in  his  answers  to  the 
positions  of  Eckius,  respecting  the  foundation  of  the  pope's 
authority.  He  had  written  to  Spalatinus  very  explicitly 
on  this  subject,  but  seems  not  completely  to  have  satisfied 
his  scruples.  To  call  in  question  the  origin  of  the  power 
of  the  pope,  was  to  tread  on  tender  ground ;  the  nations, 
as  yet,  secretly  revered  his  majesty,  and  dreaded  his  ven- 
geance; though,  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  abuses  in 
general,  they  had  indeed  begun  to  open  their  eyes,  and 
were  receiving  fresh  light  apace. 

The  name  of  Eckius  of  Ingoldstadt  has  already  been 
mentioned  f  among  the  adversaries  of  Luther.  This  able 
and  learned  doctor  of  divinity  had  formerly  been  Enmity  of 
the  friend  of  our  Reformer ;  but  a  thirst  of  fame  ^*^^^"'- 
and  a  prospect  of  worldly  advantages  seduced  him  from  the 
cause  of  truth.  The  facts  we  have  to  produce,  indicate 
but  too  plainly  the  motives  of  Eckius.  After  his  literary 
defeat  in  the  affair  of  indulgences,  he  circulated  thirteen 
propositions,  all  of  them  levelled  against  the  heresies  of 
Lutheranism.  One  of  these  propositions  affirmed  the 
grand  article  of  a  papists  faith,  namely,  *'  That  the  pon- 
tiflfe  are  vicars  of  Cnnst,  and  the  successors  of  St.  Peter."  J 
Luther  had  the  sagacity  instantly  to  see  through  his  design, 

♦  Viz.  about  the  middle  of  1619.  t  Page  468  of  this  Vol. 

J  Propos.  Ecc.  Luth.  Op.  Vol.  i. 
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^vi  ^\rr^^ak\i  himst^lt'  to  the  following  eflPect :   "  : 

s.  :v.u:*i  A>  ::ucht\l   ujx^n   this  subject   in  any  of 

c-:cTV:>,     E<xi-s  now  brinffs  it  forward  to   serve 

ycr.v.x>,     Ht  thinks,  he  shall  hereby  cast  an  odiu 

nx,  a:'.:  a:  rht  v\::u    time  datter  the  court  of  Rom 

.•T»v.  yr.r.:.  a::v:  ::•  :::o  ruin  of  his  brother  Martin  1 

...        .^       I:  w:!*.  h^.re  bo  proper  to  give  a  brief 

'   ;       o:'  :h:  Mir^ous  disputation  which  was  cai 

ru:l:v'v  a:  Ixipsio,   for  many  days  togei 

Kkx.us^  ri'y'.r.s:  on  tho  brilliancy  of  his  own  taJe 
:*:^  iyv.:\ir.:y  v  •  his  cause,  earnestly  sought  for  i 
t\h.r::\::  vt'  rh-.o'.osrical  skill ;  and,  with  this  viei 
^-iT^v:  CirL''s:.u:t,  the  colleague  and  adherent  of 
A".:  t^^r.  l..::htT  himself,  to  tr\-  their  strength  with 
,^  vVv.Tcs:  o::  :ht  jx>::::s  in  dispute.  Carolstadt  was  s 
or'  i.v.\.!^:y,  ar.vi  .^rvhdcacon  of  Wittemberg,  and 
tcxr.uvi  cr.t  cf  the  ttrst  open  defenders  of  Luther 
ch.iV.t •/.£>'  WAS  accept eii ;  and  George,  duke  of  S 
iv/.^'.c  of  the  cltvron  otFert^d  the  combatants  his 
l.^iysic,  as  the  scene  of  debate,  with  an  engagem 
tl.tir  scxv.rity,  aiul  a  pn^mise  of  everj'  convenience 
w.is  h*::^sc'.t  a  srrtr.iiov.s  Roman-catholic,  and  he  e5 
?V..i:  c^-.**t  c -ry  '^^•'v.\l  accrue  to  the  papal  cause  ft 
w^'.-kv. .^v:  abilities  and  attainments  of  Eckius. 
o^Mi'.Uvl  \a\c  tv^  Iv  pn^sint  at  the  contest  as  a  sp< 
h;::  \Ki>  c\:^!\>sA  lUiiicd  the  grant  of  a  safe-cond 
he  a::^::r.^:cd  to  ap^yar  in  the  character  of  a  dis 
Tiic  as>c:ry.y  >vas  splendid,  the  expectations  of  ni 
wdv  >:i\^::c'y  ri\td  :  and  it  was  vainly  imagined  thi 
dccisiv^n  would  Iv  made  concerning  the  objects  < 
tcMtiv^n. 

The  tirsr  subicct  of  debate  In^tween  Eckius  and 

^tadr.  ivsjHctcd  tlic  limits  of  nature  and  grace.     Th 

V  •     ..  :    d:>putant  dvtcndtd  the  whole  doctrine  of  ^ 

c.i:x:.:.i.::    riuc  concerning  grace,  which,  Luther  ot 

1".;V:-J:>  J",  r  Kckius  did  not  oppose  by  argument,  or  wi 

vAvK^s.     real  ditVcivnce  of  sentiment,   but  only   ir 

wonls  and  in   appearance,     lie  granted   that  frei 

^^ithout  grace  could  etieet   nothing  but  sin.     "  It 

then,"  continues  Luther,  **  not  to  good  but  to  evil. 
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then  is  its  liberty?  Moreover,  every  illiterate  person, 
who  hears  the  expression  free-will,  naturally  supposes 
that  it  implies  man  to  be  equally  capable  of  good  and  evil ; 
whence  he  will  presume  on  his  own  strength,  and  think 
that  he  can  convert  himself  to  God.  Eckius  knows  very 
well  the  impiety  of  this  notion,  yet  he  supports  and  spreads 
it  I  too  admit  that  man's  will  is  free  in  a  certain  sense  ; 
not  because  it  is  now  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  in  Paradise, 
but  because  it  was  made  free  originally,  and  may,  through 
God*s  grace,  become  so  again."* 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Luther  on  this  difficult  sub- 
ject ;  and,  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  impropriety  of 
the  term  free-will,  his  ideas  appear  sufficiently  m  harmony 
with  what  the  most  evangelical  persons,  in  all  ages,  have 
maintained.  The  whole  controversy  was  carried  on  with 
much  clamour  and  confusion  ;  the  Roman  party  prevailed 
in  popularity  at  Leipsic ;  Eckius  delivered  what  he  had  to 
say  with  prodigious  animation,  and  is  allowed  to  have  far 
exceeded  CaroTstadt  in  energetic  exertions  of  voice  and 
action.  Luther  protests,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
as  long  as  an  appeal  to  books  and  written  documents  were 
admitted,  his  friend  Carolstadt  defended  himself  with  a  rich 
variety  of  apt  and  excellent  quotations.  "  But,"  says  he, 
"  Eckius  made  a  proposal,  that  all  books  should  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  dispute  go  on  without  them ;  the  multitude 
gave  a  shout  of  approbation ;  and  then,  I  freely  own,  that 
Eckius,  who  had  the  better  memory  and  a  greater  flow  of 
words,  supported  his  side  of  the  question  in  a  more  plausi- 
ble manner  than  his  opponent."  f 

This  disputation  continued  for  six  days  ;  J  during  which 
time,  the  superior  eloquence  and  acuteness  of  Eckius  seems 
to  have  afforded  a  temporaiy  triumph  to  the  ene-  j^^^^^^ 
mies  of  the  reformation,     flushed  with  success,  challenged 
and   thirsting  for  glory,  this  champion  of  the  ^y^*^^*"'- 
papal  system,  came  to  Luther  at  his  lodgings,  and,  with 
an  air  of  confidence,  said,  "  I  understand  you  will  not  dis- 
pute with  me  in  public."     "  How  can  I  dispute  with  you," 
said  Luther,  "  when  the  duke  George  refuses  me  my  re- 
quest of  a  safe-conduct  ?  "     Eckius  replied,  "  If  I  am  not 

*  [Lutherus  de  libero  arbitrio  ap.  Seek.  lib.  i.  p.  81.] 
t  Seek.  p.  73.  [Lib.  i.]  %  From  June  27,  1619,  to  July  4. 
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to  combat  you,  I  will  spend  no  more  time  on  Car 
It  was  on  YOUR  account  that  I  came  here.  Suf 
could  obtain  the  public  faith  for  your  safety,  woi 
then  meet  me  and  try  your  strength  ?  "  *  Lutb 
sented ;  and  ver}'  soon  after  he  had  the  duke's  l 
take  Carolstadt's  place  in  the  public  debate. 

This  second  theological  conflict  was  carried  on 

days,    with   uncommon   ardour  and  without  inten 

Afrain  they  Amoug  the  articles  of  controversy  were  t 

tb^'^Jof  trines  of  purgatory  and  indulgences,  the 

ten^vB.     of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins,  an 

ticularly,  the  foundation  of  the  supremacy  of  the 

Emtiflk.  It  was  in  this  last  article  of  the  controven 
ckius  placed  his  chief  strength  and  expectation  of ' 
His  numerous  audience  in  general,  with  the  c 
Saxony  at  their  head,  favoured  the  papal  cause 
habits  of  ignorance,  superstition  and  prejudice,  in  p 
matters,  had  established  the  Bomish  doctrines ;  a 
few,  who  ventured  to  inquire  for  reasons  of  their  fait 
deemed  impious  and  accursed,  and  worthy  of  ex 
from  the  community. 

Moreover,  this  question  concerning  the  superic 
the  Homan  See  was  well  contrived  to  promote  the 
tious  designs  of  Eckius  in  everj^  way.  Luther, 
foreseen,  must  either  shun  the  main  point  in  del 
disgraceful  evasions ;  or  by  a  direct  avowal  of  h 
trines,  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of  open  heres] 
must  either  yield  the  palm  of  eloquence  and  of  the< 
skill  to  his  crafty  adversary',  or  he  would  inevitably 
such  decisive  proofs  of  rebellion  against  the  hierai 
would  ensure  his  own  condemnation  at  the  court  of 
Thus  the  troublesome  innovator  was  supposed  to 
tangled  in  an  inextricable  dilemma ;  while  the  prud 
fender  of  the  established  religion,  looking  forv 
nothing  but  conquest  and  glor}^,  anticipated  the  pra 
honours  of  the  Roman  pontiff^.  Luther,  whom  we  h 
served  to  have  been  fully  sensible  in  how  nice  and 
a  situation  he  was  placed,f  was  much  hurt  by  the  i 
rous  conduct  of  Eckius  in  this  business,  and  sevei 
proached  him  for  it  afterwards. 

•  Melch.  Ad.  [p.  111.]  t  Page  509,  510  of  this 
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To  the  talents  and  the  artifices  of  the  popish  advocate, 
the  Saxon  Reformer,  besides  his  supenor  abilities  and 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  opposed  a  good 
conscience,  a  firm  determination  to  hazard  every  thing  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  a  confident  expectation  of  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty.  In  particular,  against  Eckius's 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  the  popes,  he  advanced  the 
following  proposition :  "  All  the  proofs,  which  can  be  pro- 
duced to  show  that  the  church  of  Kome  is  superior  to  other 
churches,  are  taken  out  of  insipid  decretals  of  the  popes 
themselves,  made  within  these  four  hundred  years;  and 
against  this  notion  of  supremacy,  there  are  passages  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  approved  histories  for  eleven  hundred 
years,  and  the  determinations  of  the  council  of  Nice." 

When  Eckius  contended,  that  the  expressions,  "  Thou 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church," 
**  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys,"  evinced  the  supre- 
macy of  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  ;  that  this  was  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  holy  fathers,  and  that  the  contrary 
opinion  was  among  the  errors  of  Wickliff  and  John  Huss  ; 
Luther  in  reply  said,  that  he  could  produce  more  passages 
from  the  fathers  in  support  of  his  own  interpretation  of  the 
passages  in  question  than  Eckius  could  of  his  ;  but  that  he 
had  no  hesitation  to  add,  that  even  if  all  the  fathers,  with- 
out exception,  had  understood  the  passages  in  that  sense, 
he  would  confute  them  by  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  Peter  himself,  who  say,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
foundation  and  corner-stone  of  his  church.  He  further  ob- 
served, that  the  words,  "  Thou  art  Peter,"  ....  if  con- 
strued  strictly,  must  be  confined  to  the  person  of  Peter, 
and  therefore  the  authority  conveyed  by  them  ceased  when 
that  Apostle  died  ;  and  that  if  their  meaning  was  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  chiurch  and  to  Peter  s  successors,  no  reason 
could  be  given,  why  all  the  Apostles  and  all  their  suc- 
cessors should  not  be  understood  to  be  the  successors  of 
Peter.  Lastly,  he  intimated  that  his  adversary  had  been 
very  unfortunate  in  appealing  to  the  authority  of  Cyprian. 
"  If,"  said  Luther,  "  the  learned  doctor  will  agree  to  stand 
or  fall  by  the  authority  of  Cyprian,  we  shall  quickly  put 
an  end  to  this  controversy :  For,  in  the  first  place,  Cyprian 
never  addresses  Cornelius,  the  bishop  of  Ilome,  in  any 

vol.  in.  2  L 
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Other  manner  than  *  My  dear  brother ;  *  and  in  the  second, 
he  expressly  says,  that  every  bishop  has  a  distinct  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  own,  and  that  bishops  ought  not  to  interfere  with 
each  other,  but  wait  for  the  day  of  judgment  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."* 

Eckius  was  so  much  struck  with  the  reasonings  of  Luther, 
and  especially  with  the  neat  and  well-digested  order  in 
which  his  materials  were  arranged,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge^  before  a  splendid  audience,  the  ^^  qualifica- 
tions  and  attainments  of  his  Reverend  opponent."  He 
even  besought  their  illustrious  and  magnificent  Mighti- 
nesses to  pardon  himself  who  was  so  much  occupied  with 
other  concerns,  if  he  should  not  be  able  to  produce  such  a 
mass  of  acciu^te  testimonies  as  the  learned  doctor  had  laid 
before  them.  He  came  to  Leipsic,  he  said,  not  to  write 
books,  but  to  dispute. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  protestant  reader 
with  a  minute  detail  of  a  multitude  of  arguments,  which 
were  brought  forward  in  this  debate,  with  gresA  warmth, 
eloquence,  and  dexterity,  on  both  sides.  We  shall  make 
a  few  concise  observations  on  several  of  the  controverted 
points,  and  also  take  notice  of  some  instructive  facts  and 
circumstances  which  are  connected  with  this  famous  dispu- 
tation at  Leipsic,  and  then  dismiss  the  subject. 

Though  Luther  judged  it  impious  to  maintain  the 
DIVINE  RIGHT  of  the  popc  in  that  strict  sense,  which 
Luther's  makcs  him  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  vicar 
wntiracnu  of  Christ,  his  cxtrcme  reverence  for  the  Scrip- 
preiMcy  of  tures,  and  his  tenderness  of  conscience,  disposed 
«»>e  pope.      i^jjjj^  ^  y^^^  ^^  allow  the  superiority  of  the  Itoman 

See,  but  on  different  grounds.  It  could  not  be  denied  that 
the  i>ontiffs  had  possessed  a  decided  pre-eminence  from  age 
to  age,  and  therefore,  he  conceived,  it  was  his  duty  not  to 
resist  "  the  powers  that  be."  This  scriptural  argument, 
which  for  a  long  time  appeared  to  his  mind  in  itself  unan- 
swerable, was  still  further  strengthened  by  two  powerful 
reasons.  Firstly,  the  will  of  God,  he  thought,  might  be 
clearly  collected  from  the  facts,  independent  of  Scripture. 
Unless  it  had  been  the  will  of  God,  the  popes  could  never 
have  attained  so  great  and  durable  a  dominion.  Secondly, 
*  Resolut.  Lutheri. 
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"  The  whole  body  of  Christians,**  he  said,  "  own  them- 
selves to  be  under  the  Roman  pontiff :  This  universal  con- 
sent is  a  consideration  of  the  greatest  weight  :  the  unity  of 
the  church  should  be  preserved  in  every  thing  that  is  not 
directly  contrary  to  the  word  of  God."  * 

Entirely  agreeable  to  these  sentiments  is  the  declaration 
of  Luther  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Spalatinus,  who,  it  should 
seem,  had  been  directed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  admo- 
nish him  most  seriously,  in  all  things  to  observe  a  reverential 
obedience  towards  the  Pope.  "  To  separate  myself,"  says 
he,  "  from  the  Apostolical  See  of  Rome  is  a  thing  that  has 
never  yet  entered  my  mind."  t  However,  his  next  letter 
to  the  same  friend  intimates  a  further  insight  into  the  essence 
of  popery.  "  That  I  may  be  the  better  qualified,"  says 
he,  "  for  the  ensuing  debate  at  Leipsic,  I  am  turning  over 
the  decretals  of  the  popes  ;  and  I  would  whisper 
into  yom*  ear,  that  I  begin  to  entertain  doubts,  JSlts  ^r*" 
whether  the  Roman  pontiff  be  not  the  very  An-  J^jJ^^biS. 
tichrist  of  the  Scriptures,  or  his  Messenger ;  so 
wretchedly  corrupted  by  him,  in  the  decretals,  are  the  pure 
doctrines  of  Chnst."  J  As  long  as  this  new  sentiment  re- 
mained crude  and  unsettled  in  the  mind  of  Luther,  it  cer- 
tainly behoved  him  not  to  act  upon  it ;  but  it  is  not  dij£cult 
to  understand  how  the  divulging  of  so  important  a  secret  to 
Spalatinus  must  have  startled  the  elector  Frederic  and  his 
court,  who,  we  have  seen,  were  sufficiently  alarmed  with 
the  Uberties  which  had  already  been  taken  with  the  ponti- 
fical authority.  § 

How  different  were  the  views  and  motives  of  the  persons 
who  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  about  the  time  of 
the  public  controversy  at  Leipsic,  and  some  months  before  I 
Leo  X.  was  indolent  and  ill-advised  ;  perfectly  indifferent 
in  regard  to  religion  and  piety  ;  only  anxious  to  advance 
the  opulence,  grandeur  and  dominion  of  the  Roman  Sec. 
His  ostentatious  champion  Eckius,  on  the  one  hand,  flat- 
tered and  misled  his  lordly  master,  who  pretended  to  be 
infallible  ;  and,  on  the  other,  menaced  and  calumniated  the 
Augustine  monk,  while  in  reality  he  was  seeking  only  his 
own  aggrandisement.     Frederic  the  wise,  and  some  of  his 

•  Resolut.  Lutheri,  t  Ep.  p.  99.  [No.  125.  De  Wette.] 

t  Ep.  p.  100.  [No.  127.  De.  Wette.]  §  See  p.  488  of  this  VoL 
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court,  grieved  for  several  of  the  reigning  abuses, 
werv  obvious  and  undeniable,  but  still  remsuned  in  a  wi 
Unida^\  confirmeil  by  long  habits  of  superstitious  s 
siv.>n.  Though  friendly  to  improvements  in  religioi 
div;uUvl  the  rude  hand*  of  the  Saxon  Beformer,  an 
in  gvnenil  too  much  disposed  to  bow  to  the  majesty 
pope.  Lastly,  Luther  was  daily  approaching,  by  fi 
gnilual  advances,  to  that  evangelical  liberty,  of  wl 
became,  under  God,  the  principal  reviver  in  Europe 
these  fjKHs  and  obsen'ations  be  Kept  in  mind,  and  th 
help  us  to  discover,  what  must  have  been  the  feel 
our  Kctbrmer  at  Leipsie,  while  he  was  disputing  wi 
kius  concerning  the  pope*s  supremacy.  To  have  den 
DIVINE  RIGHT  of  the  pontifical  jurisdiction,  accorc 
the  fullest  and  most  extended  interpretation  of  the 
was  sufficiently  dangerous ;  but  to  have  dropped  the 
est  insinuation  that  the  bishop  of  Borne  was  actua 
Antichrist  of  the  New  Testament,  or,  that  the  ' 
church  was  antichristian  in  principle,  would  probabl 
cost  him  his  lite. 

The  more  thoroughly  we  examine  the  prindj 
Luther,  the  more  exactly  consistent  do  we  find  the] 
his  practice,  even  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances 
in  the  pn^sont  instance  :  He  seriously  believed,  thj 
pi>ssession  and  the  consent  of  the  faithful,*  were  sc 
gumcnts  lor  the  (vipal  supremacy  ;  but  some  rays  o 
light  burst  in  upon  the  mind  of  the  honest  inquirer 
ver}-  time  when  ho  was  arming  for  the  combat  at  I 
lie  wiUi  then  in  no  condition  either  to  confirm  or 
away  his  new  suspicions  of  the  antichristian  charat 
the  jx^pedom.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  He  determi 
dismiss  those  suspicions  for  the  present,  till  he  shoul 
leisure  to  weigh  them  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  a 
to  the  only  principle,  by  which  in  his  judgment,  th 
of  obedience  to  the  existing  hierarchy  could  be  supi 
He  dared  openly  to  assert,t  that  it  was  far  better  tl 
man  pontifi^  should,  with  fear  and  trembling,  see  th< 
dation  of  their  authority  in  the  permission  of  God  a 
consent  of  their  subjects,  than  that,  under  a  notion 
VINE  RIGHT,  they  should  feel  themselves  secure,  c 

*  Luth.  Op.  Rosol.  t  Resolut.  de  pot.  Pa 
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upon  force  and  terror,  and  by  degrees  exercise  an  odious 
tyranny. 

This  declaration,  though  it  fell  greatly  short  of  the  creed 
of  a  true  Boman-catholic,  yet  by  containing  an  actual  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  pope's  supremacy,  manifested  a  spirit 
of  obedience  and  reconciliation  on  the  part  of  the  Reformer. 
Nor  was  it  possible  for  him,  without  doing  the  utmost  vio- 
lence to  his  conscience,  to  have  exhibited  a  nearer  consent 
to  the  doctrines  of  Eckius.  There  is  even  some  reason  to 
believe,  that  if  his  friends,  namely,  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  his  court,  had  not  discovered  so  excessive  an  anxiety 
lest  he  should  offend  the  pope  by  disrespectful  treatment, 
he  would  have  conceded  less  at  this  time  to  his  opponent, 
respecting  the  grand  article  of  Roman-catholic  doctrine ;  or, 
at  least,  would  have  acted  with  more  reserve  on  a  point 
where  his  own  faith,  though  modified  and  less  offensive, 
was  certainly  beginning  to  waver.  Before  the  public  dis- 
putation at  Leipsic,  Luther  printed  and  circulated  his  sen- 
timents on  the  pope's  supremacy,  the  same  in  substance  as 
is  related  in  the  preceding  pages.  He  took  that  step,  he 
tells  us,  because  he  had  great  doubts,  whether  he  shomd  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  lists  with  Eckius  as  a  public  disputant. 
Three  times  by  letters,  he  says,  he  put  the  question  to  the 
duke  George,  but  could  obtain  no  answer.*  All  this  is,  no 
doubt,  strictKr  true.  Yet  whence,  it  is  asked,  arose  the 
solicitude  of  Luther  to  appear,  at  all  and  on  any  principles, 
as  the  public  defender  of  pontifical  authority  ;  the  public 
defender  of  an  unscriptural  opinion,  which  he  was  soon 
going  to  abandon  with  abhorrence  and  detestation  ;  and 
which,  in  his  private  letters,  he  was  already  beginning  to 
reprobate  in  very  significant  language  ? 

Seckendorf  ascribes  these  conciliatory  measures  entirely 
to  the  fears  and  remonstrances  of  the  elector  Frederic  and 
his  court ;  and  thinks  that  Luther  in  this  instance  acted 
contrary  both  to  his  own  judgment  and  his  inclination-t 
To  differ  from  this  very  judicious  and  candid  memorialist 
can  never  be  pleasant,  and  will,  in  general,  be  found  un- 
safe :  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  in  estimating 
the  motives  of  the  Saxon  Reformer,  his  friends  as  well  as 
his  adversaries  have,  on  this  and  several  other  occasions,  too 

♦  [No.  145.  Dc  Wett^.]  t  Page  71.  Seek,  [lib  i   §  53.] 
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much  overlooked  his  profound  veneration  for  established 
authorities.  They  seem  to  have  scarcely  supposed  it  possi- 
ble, that  a  man,  who  was  so  deeply  concerned  in  the  con- 
fusions and  divisions  of  the  church,  should  still  have  been  a 
friend  to  peace  and  good  order.  Whereas  in  fact,  Lutbers 
spirit  of  submission  to  legal  establishments  is  as  exemplaiv 
and  unquestionable,  as  his  courage  and  resolution  in  defend- 
ing Christian  liberty  is  truly  wonderful  and  unparalleled. 
A  proper  attention  to  this  part  of  his  character  will  lead 
the  candid  inquirer  to  satisfactory  explanations  of  his  con- 
duct in  some  cases  where  he  has  been  too  hastily  accused  of 
inconsistency.* 

Luther's  own  description  of  his  feeling  respecting  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  Eckius  and  himself  ought  not 
Candid  ^^  ^^  omitted  here ;  as  it  will,  doubtless,  be  pre- 
conceuions  fcrrcd  to  any  conjectures  either  of  Roman-catho- 
of  Luther,  jj^^  ^^  ^^  Protcstauts,  especially  by  those,  whc 
have  observed  the  integrity  and  the  precision  with  wlucl 
this  faithful  servant  of  God  always  lays  open  his  mind  ob 
serious  occasions.  My  own  case,  says  he,  is  a  notable  ex 
ample  of  the  difficulty  with  which  a  man  emerges  froix 
erroneous  notions  of  long  standing.  How  true  is  th 
proverb,  Custom  is  a  second  nature  !  How  true  is  thai 
sayinjr  of  Augustine,  Habit,  if  not  resisted,  becomes  ne 
cossity  !  I,  who,  both  publicly  and  privately,  had  taughi 
divinity  with  the  greatest  diligence  for  seven  years,  inso 
muih  that  I  retained  in  my  memory  almost  every  word  o 
my  K'Otures,  was  in  fact  at  that  time  only  just  initiated  int( 
the  knowlodgo  and  faith  of  Christ ;  I  had  only  just  leami 
that  a  man  must  be  justified  and  saved,  not  by  works,  bu 
by  the  thith  of  Christ :  and  lastly,  in  regard  to  pontifica 
authority,  though  I  publicly  maintained  that  the  pope  wa 
not  tho  head  of  the  church  by  a  divine  right,  yet  ] 
stuiiiblod  at  the  vorv  next  step,  namely,  that  the  wholt 
>apal  system  was  a  Satanic  invention.  This  I  did  not  see 
>ut  oontondod  obstinately  for  the  pope's  right,  foundbi 

*  Tho  n>ailor  will  not  siipjK>se  ine  to  insinuate,  that  Lather's  respect  fo 
X\w  oloolor  of  Sjkxony  anil  Ins  court  had  no  weight  in  determining  him  t 
irx^ixt  tho  pa|\il  auth»irity  in  a  reverential  manner  during  his  controvere; 
with  F.okius  :  on  tho  contrary,  I  Mieve  it  had  considkrablk  weighi 
Hut  >\hy  is  tho  consideration  of  other  motives  to  be  omitted;  and  i>arti 
cularl,\  »  f  such  moii\os  as  are  known  to  have  been  congenial   witli  th 
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ON  HUMAN  reasons;  SO  thoroughly  deluded  was  I,  by 
the  example  of  others,  by  the  title  of  holy  church,  and 
by  my  own  habits.  Hence  I  have  learnt  to  have  more  can- 
dour for  bigoted  papists,  especially  if  they  are  not  much 
acquainted  with  sacred  or  perhaps  even  with  profane 
history.  * 

The  victory  in  the  theological  contest  at  Leipsic,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  claimed  by  both  sides.  But, 
instead  of  repeating  many  contradictory  and  conBe<Hience8 
positive  assertions,  that  have  originated  in  pre-  gfc^^^tlT 
judice  and  party  zeal,  it  will  be  better  to  mention  tioM. 
several  undeniable  facts,  which  may  assist  the  judgment  in 
discovering  what  were  the  real  sentiments  of  mankind  at 
the  time  of  this  transaction,  so  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical 
history. 

1.  George,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  who  on  all  occasions  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  papal  interests,  invited  the  dispu- 
tants, after  the  debate  was  finished,  to  a  convivial  enter* 
tainment,  and  treated  them  with  the  greatest  liberality  and 
condescension.  During  dinner  he  md  his  hands  on  the 
shoulders  of  Luther  and  Eckius,  and,  gently  stroking 
them,  said,  "  Whether  the  pope  exists  by  divine  or  by 

HUMAN     RIGHT,     HE     IS,     hoWCVCr,    THE     POPE.**      "  ThlS 

prince,"  said  Luther,  "  would  never  have  made  this  obser- 
vation, if  he  had  not  felt  the  force  of  my  arguments."  f 

2.  Luther  complains  bitterly  of  the  uncivil  treatment 
which  he  met  with  in  general  n'om  the  inhabitants  and  the 
university  of  Leipsic ;  and,  he  observes,  on  the  contrary, 
what  kindness  and  honours  they  heaped  upon  his  adversary 
Eckius.  Yet,  notwithstanding  both  their  aversion  to  the 
Beformer,  and  their  attachment  to  the  popedom,  Hoffinan, 
who  was  at  that  time  rector  of  the  university,  and  who  had 
been  appointed  judge  of  the  arguments  alleged  on  both 
sides,  refused  to  declare  to  whom  the  victory  belonged  ;  so 
that  the  decision  was  left  to  the  universities  of  Erfurt  and 
Paris.t  The  former  of  these,  in  spite  of  the  importunate 
solicitations  of  George  the  duke  of  Saxony,  remained  per- 
fectly silent ;  the  latter,  also,  gave  no  judgment  concern- 

*  Luth.  Op.  Vol.  i.  Pwef.  [Op.  Lat.  p.  5.] 
t  Luth.  Op.  Vol.  i.  [Prajf.  p.  4.]  Melch.  Adain.  p.  112.  Seek.  p.  74.  [lib. 
i.  §  55.  (.3.)]  J  Mosheim,  Vol.  ii.  [Cent.  xvi.  Sect.  1.  c.  2.  s.  0.] 
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ing  the  controversy  at  Leipsic,  though,  some  time  after- 
wards,* contrary  to  the  fiivourable  hopes  which  Luther  had 
conceived  of  that  learned  body,  they  censured,  as  heretical, 
several  of  his  positions  or  theses,  collected  from  his  various 
writings. 

3.  The  Romish  advocate  Maimbourg  allows,  ^^  that  botii 
the  disputants  displayed  much  ingenuity  and  erudition 
durins*  their  combat  in  the  castle  of  Leipsic,  but  with  this 
diflFerence ;  that  the  truth,  defended  by  a  man  of  sound 
principles,  like  Eckius,  vanquished  error,  though  supported 
with  all  the  knowledge  and  subtilty  of  a  fine  genius."  f 
This  testimony  of  an  inimical  historian  proves  the  celebrity 
of  the  talents  of  Luther.  But  the  fact  of  which  I  would 
here  particularly  take  notice,  is,  the  undeniable  conse- 
quence which  the  exertion  of  those  talents,  in  vehement  and 
subtle  disputarion  for  ten  days  together,  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Eckius.  His  bitterness  and  enmity  against  his 
opponent  is  well  known  to  have  suddenly  increased,  from 
this  period,  beyond  all  bounds.  The  sequel  of  our  narra- 
tive will  show  with  how  much  personal  malice  and  resent- 
ment he  sought  the  destruction  of  the  Saxon  Keformer, 
and  also  how  mischievous  his  rash  counsels  proved  to  the 
interests  of  the  Boman  See.  The  reader  will  then  judge 
for  himself,  whether  the  furious  conduct  of  the  pa]^ 
champion  is  best  explained,  on  the  supposition  of  his  con- 
sciousness of  superiority-  and  of  victory  in  the  affairs  at 
I>ipsit\  or  a  revengeful  sense  of  the  humiliation  and  defeat 
whioh  he  satTered  in  that  memorable  contest. J 

It  was  in  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  with  ecclesiastical  historj-,  that  Luther  more 
particularly  manifested  his  superiority  over  Eckius.  Very 
full  and  exact  documents  are  in  existence,  both  of  what 
was  said  and  what  was  written  in  the  disputation  ;  and  no 
well-informed  Roman-catholic  will  deny  this  to  be  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case.  But,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
reputation  with  which  the  German  theologian  departed 
froui  the  scene  of  controversy,  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that 
the  court  of  Home  would  now  be  more  incensed  against 
him  than  ever.     He  had  indeed  almost  agreed   with  his 

♦  Not  till  the  year  1.521.  t  [Apud  Seek.  lib.  i.  sect.  25.  p.  72.] 

X  Mosheini;  Vol.  ii.  Chap,  ii  sect.  10.  and  Mr.  Maclaine's  note. 
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adversaiy  on  some  of  the  disputed  points ;  he  had  even 
defended  the  authority  of  the  Roman  See,  by  placing  it 
on  the  best  foundation  in  his  power ;  in  short,  he  had  exhi- 
bited a  spirit  of  fidelity,  moderation  and  obedience ;  but 
all  this  could  not  expiate  the  unpardonable  ofience  of 
searching  the  sacred  oracles  for  himself,  of  confuting  the 
papal  pretensions  to  Divine  appointment  and  in&llibility, 
and,  what  was  deemed,  perhaps,  if  not  the  most  heinous, 
the  most  dangerous  crime  of  all,  of  resisting  and  exposing 
the  flagitious  practices  of  the  inferior  agents  and  mstru- 
ments  of  ecclesiastical  rapine  and  tyranny.  The  man,  who 
had  proceeded  to  such  extremities,  was  not  to  be  managed 
by  mild  and  gentle  admonitions ;  neither  was  he  to  be 
gained  over  by  bribes  and  flattery ;  he  was  an  enemy  of 
the  holy  church,  and  justly  merited  all  she  could  inflict  in 
her  utmost  fury  and  indignation. 

Moreover,  popery  was  not  a  religion  which  betrayed 
only  occasional  defects  and  errors :  It  had  long  been  a 
SYSTEM  of  corruption ;  all  the  parts  of  which  were  tho- 
roughly connected  with  each  other,  and  conspired  together, 
to  deceive,  defraud,  and  domineer  over  mankind.  The 
members  of  the  system  sympathized  with  their  head  in  a 
remarkable  manner :  they  saw  their  very  existence  in  its 
safety ;  and  flew  to  its  defence  on  the  slightest  appearance 
of  danger.  In  return,  the  sovereign  head  of  this  vast 
body  superintended  the  respective  interests  of  all  the 
members  with  exquisite  care,  and  even  with  paternal  solici- 
tude. If,  in  some  instances,  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
pontic  does  not  exactly  accord  with  this  representation, 
the  deviation  will  be  found  to  have  arisen,  never  from  a 
relaxation  or  a  change  of  principle,  but  from  pride,  con- 
tempt, indolence,  and  a  sense  of  security.  This  was  the 
case,  we  have  seen,  with  Leo  X.  in  the  very  early  stages 
of  Lutheranism. 

Striking  examples  of  this  reciprocal  sort  of  sensibility 
and  mutual  protection  were  furnished,  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  year,  1519,  by  the  two  universities  of  Lou-  TheEcaiof 
vain  and  Cologne,  and  the  cardinal  de  Tortosa.  the  papal 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  dignified  ^^^' 
ecclesiastic,  who  himself  afterwards  succeeded  Leo  X.  in 
the  pontificate,  acted,  in  all  he  did,  by  the  direction  of  the 
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court  of  Borne.  Accordingly  we  find  one  of  his  letten, 
addressed  to  the  principal  academies  of  Louvain,  full  of 
hard  terms  against  Luther  and  his  writings,  at  the  same 
time  containing  stimulative  exhortations  and  admonitions, 
that  they  should  give  a  public  testimony  of  their  disappro- 
bation of  such  mischievous  heresies.  The  divines  of  Loo- 
vain  appear  to  have  been  of  themselves  sufficiently  disposed 
to  this  measiu*e,  and  even  to  have  consulted  the  cardinal 
respecting  its  propriety.  He  commended  their  faiUifii] 
zeal ;  and  the  result  of  this  mutual  communication  was  a 
public  decree  of  the  rulers  of  the  university,  in  which  they 
condemn  many  of  Luther's  propositions  and  doctrines,  and 
pronounce  them  false,  scandalous,  and  heretical.  These 
warm  advocates  for  the  established  faith  did  not  stop  here. 
They  sent  one  of  Martin  Luther  s  books  to  the  divmes  of 
Cologne,  and  requested  them  to  censure  its  heretical  con- 
tents in  a  public  manner.  These  presently  pronounced  it 
full  of  errors  and  heresies,  directed  it  to  be  suppressed; 
and  declared,  that  it  ought  to  be  burnt,  and  the  author  ci 
it  obliged  to  make  a  public  recantation.*  Thus,  by  ma* 
nagement  of  this  sort,  the  friends  of  the  papacy,  very  soon 
after  their  defeat  and  disgrace  at  Leipsic,  obtained  the 
sanction  of  two  universities  in  favour  of  the  reigning  co^ 
ruptions;  while  those  learned  seminaries,  on  their  part, 
failed  not  to  secure  to  themselves  the  approbation  and  ap- 
plause of  the  lloman  See. 

It  would  be  an  useless  employment  to  detail  the  particu- 
lars of  what  passed  at  the  conferences  at  Leipsic,  respecting 
several  Romish  doctrines,  which  in  our  times  give  not  the 
smallest  concern  to  any  intelligent  protestant. 

On  the  superstitious  notion  of  purgatory,  many  argu- 
ments and  distinctions  were  produced  on  both  sides.  In 
Puroato  general,  Luther  admitted  his  firm  belief  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  place,  and  even  that  some 
obscure  hints  of  it  were  to  be  found  in  Scripture.  But  he 
denied  that  any  thing  clear  and  convincing  was  revealed  in 
any  part  of  the  Sacred  writings,  concerning  this  doctrine.f 
As  the  researches  of  this  great  man  grew  deeper,  he  gradu- 
ally doubted  of  several  points,  which  he  then  held  sacred  ; 
and,  in  process  of  time,  he  dismissed  them  from  his  creed 

*  Vol.  ii.  Luth.  Op.  Witt.  [f.  31—44.]  t  Disput.  Leips. 
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entirely.  The  Roman-catholic  sentiment,  of  the  number 
of  the  sacraments,  and  of  the  communion  under  one  kind, 
might  be  mentioned  here. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  Eckius  brought  forward 
several  propositions  concerning  the  nature  of  indulgences. 
This  was  the  grand  question  which  had  produced 
all  the  present  dissensions  in  the  church.  It  was  ^  *^^^ 
closely  connected  with  every  inquiry  that  related  to  ponti- 
fical authority  :  it  was,  in  practice,  the  exercise  of  a  very 
material  part  of  that  power,  which  in  theory,  was  pretended 
to  originate  in  a  divine  right.  To  entangle,  therefore,  or 
crush  the  Beformer  on  this  point,  in  a  public  debate  and 
before  a  splendid  audience,  would  furnish  such  a  proof  of 
zeal  for  the  faith,  of  ability  to  defend  it,  and  of  obedience  to 
the  hierarchy,  as  would  infallibly  ensure  every  reward,  which 
ambition  could  wish  for,  or  which  gratitude  could  bestow. 

Luther  extricated  himself  from  the  diflSculty  in  which  his 
artftd  adversary  had  placed  him,  with  a  success  which,  be- 
fore  the  conflict,  he  had  not  ventured  to  expect.  Eckius 
happened  to  affirm,  that  a  sort  of  medium  of  opinion  ought 
to  be  held  with  respect  to  indulgences  •  "  On  the  one 
hand,  they  ought  not  to  be  condemned,  and,  on  the  other, 
they  should  not  be  entirely  relied  on."  To  the  same  ef- 
fect he  taught  the  people  in  the  most  public  manner.  In 
fact,  he  seems  not  to  have  foreseen,  how  great  an  advantage 
he  gave  his  adversary  by  this  unwary  concession,  "  I  had 
supposed,"  says  Luther,  ^^  that  this  £mair  of  the  indulgences 
would  be  by  far  the  most  difficult  point  that  I  should  have 
to  manage,  and  that  our  disputation  would  have  turned 
chiefly  upon  it  ;  whereas  it  created  little  or  no  trouble.  I 
found  I  could  nearly  agree  to  Eckius's  explanation.  Never 
on  any  occasion  did  papal  indulgences  receive  a  more 
wretched  and  unfortunate  support.  They  were  treated  in 
a  way  that  almost  produced  laughter.  If  the  proclaimers 
of  the  indulgences  had  held  the  same  doctrine  at  the  time 
of  vending  them,  the  name  of  luther  would  probably 
have  remained  unknown.  I  say,  if  the  people  had  been 
informed  that  the  diplomas  of  indulgence  were  not  to  be 
relied  on,  these  imaginary  pardons  would  have  lost  all 
their  reputation,  and  the  commissioners,  who  conducted  the 
sale  of  them,  would  have  died  of  hunger." — The  acuteness 
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of  Luther,  as  a  theological  disputant,  ready  to  avail  himself 
of  the  smallest  iudiscretion  of  his  adversary,  appears  veiy 
manifest  from  this  instance. 

His  heart,  however,  was  not  in  these  noisy  and  conten- 
tious scenes.     Instruction  of  youth  in  divinity,  and  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  he  considered  as  his 
^^t^d"  proper  business.     He  used  to  lament  the  peculiir 
gjjj^*'   infelicity  of  the  age,  by  which  he  was  obliged  to 
waste  in  controversy  so  man^  hours,  that  mi^t 
have  been  far  better  employed  in  guiding  souls  into  the 
way  of  salvation.     ^^  How  long,**  cried  he,  ^'  am  I  to  spend 
my  time  and  strength  in  fnvolous  discussions  about  indul- 
gences and  pontifical  authority, — subjects,  which  have  not 
the  remotest  tendency  to  benefit  the  church,  or  promote 
practical  godliness."  * 

That  some  good  might  result  from  the  contentions  at 
Leipsic,  and  that  mankmd  might  be  less  bewildered  in  the 
mazes  of  subtle  disputation,  this  diligent  servant  of  God 
determined  to  review  carefully  all  his  own  positions,  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  debate  in  his  conference  with 
Eckius,  and  to  publish  them  with  concise  explanations,  and 
with  arguments  in  their  support,  consisting  of  appeds  to 
Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  history .f  These  positions,  or, 
as  they  were  sometimes  called,  theses  or  conclusions, 
amounted  in  number  to  thirteen,  and  related  chiefly  to 
Roman-catholic  peculiarities.  Several  of  them,  however, 
gave  the  author  occasion  to  state  and  studiously  illustrate 
the  scriptural  doctrine  of  grace,  and  the  nature  of  in- 
dwelling J  sin,  as  described  by  St.  Paul  in  the  seventh 
chapter  to  the  Homans.  In  fallen  man,  he  observes,  there 
remains  an  internal  principle  of  evil,  even  after  he  is  re- 
newed by  the  grace  of  God.  Every  Christian  needs  daily 
repentance,  because  he  sins  daily,  not  indeed  by  daily  per- 
petrating flagrant  crimes,  but  by  falling  short  of  perfect 
obedience.  Hence  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  be- 
cause even  in  actions  that  are  good  in  themselves,  there  is 
precisely  so  much  sin  as  there  is  repugnance,  or  difficulty, 

♦  Luther's  Letter  to  Emser.   [Luth.  Op.  Lat,  (Witt.)  torn.  i.  f.  353.] 

+  piesolut.  Lutheri  sup.  Prop.  Lipsiie  Disp.  torn.  i.  f.  203,  &c.) 
X  Tins  word,  though  not  a  very  common  one,  has  been  thought,  by  ex- 
cellent divines,  to  express  St.  Paul's  meaning  in  Romans  vii.  verse  20.  better 
than  any  other ''Sin  that  dwelleth  in  me." 
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or  want  of  cheerfulness  in  the  will.  He  owns,  that  divines 
were  accustomed  to  evade  the  positive  testimony  of  such 
passages  of  Scripture,  as,  *  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon 
earth,  who  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not  ; '  but,  says  he,  let 
us  listen  to  St.  Paul :  *  The  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not ; 
but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do/  And  again  : 
*  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man,  but  I 
see  another  law  in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of 
my  mind.  Let  human  reasoning  and  human  authority, 
whether  of  the  church  or  of  councils,  give  place  and  submit : 
If  an  angel  from  heaven  should  teach  the  contrary,  I  would 
not  believe  him/ 

If,  continues  Luther,  the  evil  principle,  called  the  flesh, 
prevented  the  operation  of  the  good  principle,  called  the 

?>irit,  in  a  man  so  holy  and  full  of  grace  as  the  apostle 
aul,  how  can  our  theologians  maintain  that  there  is  no  sin 
in  good  works  ?  *  It  is  not,'  say  they,  *  sin  ;  it  is  defect, 
it  is  infirmity.' — This  is  an  unscriptiu*al  and  a  dangerous 
way  of  speaking,  Li  fact,  eveiy  Christian  feels  a  continual 
conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  as  long  as  he  lives  ; 
and  therefore  in  the  very  best  actions  there  is,  in  this  world, 
a  mixture  of  the  effects  of  the  flesh  :  but  it  is  not  so  in 
heaven.  Wherefore,  what  knowledge  other  persons  may 
have  derived  from  the  scholastic  divinity  of  the  times,  it  is 
for  them  to  consider  :  In  regard  to  myself,  I  am  sure  I 
learnt  from  it  nothing  of  the  real  nature  of  sin,  of  righte- 
ousness, of  baptism,  or  of  the  whole  Christian  life  ;  nor  any 
thing  of  the  excellency  of  God  or  his  works,  his  grace,  his 
justice.  Faith,  hope,  charity,  were  to  me  words  without 
meaning.  In  short,  I  not  only  learnt  nothing  right  ;  but 
I  had  to  UNLEARN  every  thing  which  I  had  acquired  in 
that  way.  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  others  have  suc- 
ceeded better  ;  but  should  there  be  any  such,  I  sincerely 
congratulate  them.  In  the  schools  I  lost  Jesus  Christ ;  I 
have  now  found  him  in  St.  Paul. 

"  Search  the  Scriptures  **  is  the  precept,  which  of  all 
others  seems  to  have  most  deeply  impressed  the  anxious, 
inquisitive  mind  of  Luther.     And  further,  in  his  jjj,  ^^^^^^^ 
inquiries,  he  never  forgot  that  he  himself  was  J^^^^^**^ 
personally  interested  in  the  great  truths  of  re-  reiij^onsez- 
vealed  religion.      He   studied  the  Bible,   not  ^^°'^- 
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or  want  of  cheerfulness  in  the  will.  He  owns,  that  divines 
were  accustomed  to  evade  the  positive  testimony  of  such 
passages  of  Scripture,  a>.  '  There  is  not  a  just  man  ujxin 
earth,  who  doeth  spx-d  and  sinneth  not  ; '  but,  says  he,  let 
OS  listen  to  St.  Paul  :  "  The  frocxi  that  I  would,  I  do  not  ; 
but  the  evil  which  I  vvjli  n::.  that  I  d^/  ArA  ao^n  : 
•  I  delight  in  the  law  c:  G:«i  aner  tie  inward  aia::.  l-jt  I 
tee  another  law  in  my  iscizrter?  ^arrzz  a^sinrr  tiie  ^w  r  f 
my  mind.  Let  human  r^3*:cizi:  ^ri  riiziaz  a.T^crrrr. 
wnether  of  the  church  cr  oi"  c:  ir :  1^  rrrf  ils-^e  hzi  ?i:*:zi:: : 
If  an  angel  from  heaven  sh:u-:£  ZKrhsz,  ldt  :-:crr5rr.  I  w:.^i 
DOt  believe  him.' 

If,  continues  Luther,  the  f tl  z-'rrirz'r:.  'M^^i  zitr:  SisV- 
prevented  the  operation  of  ir  r »-  ifrzii-z.e-  -cLlcti  iiit 

5 lint,  in  a  man  so  holy  and  r:—  :•:  zra:^  zsi'  iii»  cr.^rit 
toly  how  can  our  theologians  jt.^^zt^  th::  zztrrt  i?  ii:  •;- 
works  ?    *  It  is  not/ 
i  infinuity/ — This  is  an 

y  of  speaking-    In  fact,  evtiv 

[conflict  between  the  flesh  and  the 

I  and  therefore  In  the  very  best 

[a  mixture  of  the  effects  of  tiie 

ITjeaven.     Wherefore,  what  kEow1«dfc 

I  have  derived  from  the  scholastic  divinky  of  «ar  ^w*  i:  s^ 

I  for  them  to  consider  :  In  regard  to  nyiel^  I  ^  mmt  I 

leamt  from  it  nothing  of  the  real  nature  of  n^  gf  - .  "^ 

oosness,  of  baptism,  or  of  the  whole  ChristiaB  ife;  :_,-  ^ 
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,     In  shortj  1  not  o  " 
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through  curiosity,  or  the  love  of  fame,  but  firom  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  its  contents,  and  of  his  own  dangerous 
situation.  How  little  have  those  understood  the  real  char 
racter  of  this  Reformer,  who  have  looked  on  him  as  a  tur- 
bulent, ambitious  innovator,  impelled  by  selfish  and  workUy 
motives  I  Nothing  can  be  more  affecting  than  the  foUow- 
ing  account,  which  he  himself  gives  of  his  own  internal 
troubles.  ^^  However  blameless  a  life  I  might  lead  as  a 
monk,  I  experienced  a  most  unquiet  conscience  ;  I  per- 
ceived myself  a  sinner  before  God  ;  I  saw  that  I  coula  do 
nothing  to  appease  him,  and  I  hated  the  idea  of  a  Just  God 
that  punishes  sinners.  I  was  well  versed  in  all  St.  Paula 
writings  ;  and,  in  particular,  I  had  a  most  wonderful  desire 
to  understand  the  epistle  to  the  Bomans.  But  I  was 
puzzled  with  the  expression,  '  therein  is  the  righteousness 
of  God  revealed.'  My  heart  rose  almost  against  God  with 
a  silent  sort  of  blasphemy  :  At  least  in  secret  I  said  with 
great  murmur  and  indignation.  Was  it  not  enough  that 
wretched  man,  already  eternally  ruined  by  the  curse  of 
original  depravity,  should  be  oppressed  with  every  species 
of  misery  through  the  condemning  power  of  the  command- 
ment, but  that,  even  through  the  gospel,  Gtxl  should 
threaten  us  with  his  anger  and  justice,  and  thereby  add 
affliction  to  affliction  ?  Thus  I  raged  with  a  troubled  con- 
science. Over  and  over  I  turned  the  above-mentioned 
passage  to  the  Romans  most  importunately.  My  thirst  to 
know  the  apostle's  meaning  was  insatiable. 

"  At  length,  while  I  was  meditating  day  and  night  on 
the  words,  and  their  connexion  with  what  immediately 
follows,  namely,  *  the  just  shall  Uve  by  faith,'  it  pleased 
God  to  have  pity  upon  me,  to  open  mine  eyes,  and  to 
show  me,  that  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  here 
said  in  the  Gospel  to  be  revealed  from  faith  to  feith, 
relates  to  the  method  by  which  God,  in  his  mercy,  justifies 
a  sinner  through  faith,  agreeably  to  what  is  written,  *  the 
just  shall  live  by  faith.'  Hence  I  felt  myself  a  new  man, 
and  all  the  Scriptures  appeared  to  have  a  new  face.  I 
ran  quickly  through  them  as  my  memory  enabled  me ;  I 
collected  together  the  leading  terms ;  and  I  observed  in 
their  meaning,  a  strict  analogy,  according  to  my  new  views. 
Thus,  in  many  instances,  the  work  of  God,  means  that 
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which  he  works  in  us ;  and  the  power,  and  wisdom  of  God, 
mean  the  power  and  wisdom,  which  his  Spirit  operates 
in  the  minds  of  the  faithful ;  and  in  the  same  manner  are 
to  be  understood  the  patience,  the  salvation,  the 
GLORY,  of  God. 

"  The  expression,  *  righteousness  of  God,'  now  be- 
came as  sweet  to  my  mind  as  it  had  been  hatefhl  before ; 
and  this  very  passage  of  St.  Paul  proved  to  me  the  en- 
trance into  paradise."  * 

This  interesting  account  of  the  steps  by  which  Luther 
was  led  to  evangelical  light  in  the  important  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  evidently  refers  to  what  passed  in  his 
mind  about  the  time  of  the  celebrated  disputation  at  Leipsic; 
and  for  that  reason  may  seem  not  improperly  introduced  in 
this  place.  One  of  his  conclusions  in  that  contest  led  to  a 
discussion  on  faith,  repentance,  and  free-will ;  and  we  find, 
in  his  defence  of  that  conclusion,  a  similar  mode  of  argu- 
mentation. He  even  produces  the  very  same  passage  of 
St.  Paul,  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  Bomans ;  and 
blames  divines  of  the  stamp  of  Eckius,  for  adding  to  the 
words,  *  the  just  shall  live  by  faith,'  other  words,  namely, 
*  but  not  by  faith  only,'  as  necessary  to  prevent  mistakes. 
He  quotes  also  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  same  epistle,  *  with 
the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness/  and  takes 
notice  that,  likewise  in  this  verse,  righteousness  is  attri- 
buted to  faith  only.  "  The  works  of  faith,"  continues  he, 
**  don't  produce  the  faith,  but  the  faith  produces  the  works. 
The  meaning  of  the  apostle  is  not,  that  justified  persons 
neglect  good  works,  but  that  justification  is  prior  to  good 
works ;  and  that  good  works  can  be  performed  by  justified 
persons  only." 

Eckius  had  maintained,  that  some  of  the  actions  of 
good  men,  and  particularly  their  last  actions  in  dying, 
were  perfectly  free  from  sin.  Luther  had  too  high  ideas 
of  the  holiness  of  the  divine  law,  and  too  deep  a  sense  of 
the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  to 
admit  this  position.  Accordmgly  he  opposed  it  with  all 
his  might,  and  used  strong  language  in  support  of  the  con- 
trary sentiment.  "  There  has  not,"  said  he,  "  for  these 
thousand  years,  been  started  a  more  mischievous,  pestilen- 

♦  Luth.  Op.  Pref.  VoL  i.  [p.  6,  and  7.] 
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tial  notion,  than  that  Grod  does  not  demand  a  perfect  ful- 
filling of  an  his  laws.  This  is  directly  to  contradict  Jesm 
Christ.  GU)d  never  alters  his  perfect  law ;  though  he  pff- 
dons  us  when  we  break  it.  Observe,  however,  he  does 
not  pardon  those  who  are  asleep,  but  those  who  kbour, 
those  who  fear,  and  who  say  with  Job,  ^  I  know  thou  wilt 
not  hold  me  innocent.*  rl^ever  suppose  that  God  does 
not  require  an  exact  regard  to  every  title  of  his  law ;  such 
a  notion  will  soon  engender  pride,  and  make  you  despise 
that  grace,  through  which  his  holy  law,  as  a  schoolmaster, 
should  compel  you  to  seek  deliverance.'* 

One  of  Eckius  s  propositions,  concerning  the  natural 
powers  of  the  human  mind  since  the  &11  of  our  first  parents, 
PeiAffitn  ^6iQ^  strongly  tinctured  with  Pelagian  senti- 
•m^Mnu  inents  ;  and  these  were  diametrically  opposite  to 
'"**  Luther  s  views  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  matter, 
therefore,  he  did  not  confine  himself  merely  to  the  defence 
of  his  own  conclusions,  but  exposed  the  doctrines  of  Eduus 
with  force  and  animation,  terming  them  impious  and  hereti- 
cal in  the  highest  degree,  and  inconnstent  with  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  the  whole  Gospel  of  Christ.  Again,  he  pressed 
the  grand  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  we  are  justified, 
before  God,  by  faith  only ;  he  showed,  that  this  article  of 
belief  was  the  test  of  orthodoxy  or  heresy,  according  as  it 
was  held  soundly  or  corruptly  ;  that  all  other  points  were 
subordinate  and  centered  m  this  ;  and  that  every  objection 
to  it,  which  could  possibly  be  devised,  was  done  away  by 
this  single  consideration,  namely,  that  a  right  faith,  was 
necessarily  productive  of  good  works.  "  St.  Paul,**  says 
he,  "  speaks  of  a  living,  not  a  dead,  faith ;  for  a  dead  faith 
is  merely  a  speculative  opinion.  But  observe  how  theolo- 
gians, building  on  a  solitary  passage  of  St.  James,  in  his 
second  chapter,  have  dared  to  oppose  the  whole  current  of 
Scripture.  Mankind  are  exceedingly  prone  to  place  con- 
fidence in  their  own  works :  hence,  the  great  danger  of 
Pharisaical  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  do  but  take 
care  to  instruct  the  people  properly  concerning  the  nature 
of  pure  Christian  faith,  they  will  then  understand  the  power 
of  such  a  faith  to  produce  good  works  ;  they  will  see  that 
good  works  can  be  produced  in  no  other  way  ;  and  lastly. 
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that  these  works  are  in  fact,  the  spontaneous  and  infallible 
consequence  of  a  right  faith." 

The  contemplation  of  the  ways  of  Providence,  at  all 
times  a  rational  employment,  is  never  more  instructive 
than  when  we  can  trace  the  gradual  progress  of  divine 
light,  as  it  breaks  in  upon  the  mind  of  honest,  industrious 
inquirers  after  religious  truth.  Let  not  therefore  the  mo- 
dem critic,  whose  ideas  of  the  justification  of  a  sinner  may, 
PERHAPS,  be  more  exact  and  digested  than  those  of  Luther 
were  at  the  time  of  his  controversy  with  Eckius,  hastily 
contemn,  or  treat  with  disrespect,  the  sentiments  and  ex- 
planations which  have  been  laid  before  him  on  this  essen- 
tial point.  Let  him,  rather  first,  advert  to  the  prevailing 
ignorance  and  errors  of  the  clergy  in  the  days  of  the  Re- 
former ;  and  then,  with  pleasure  and  surprise,  he  will  ob- 
serve the  immense  strides,  towards  a  complete  system  of 
Christian  principles,  which  were  taken  by  an  Augustine 
monk  during  the  year  1519,  in  the  midst  of  his  persecu- 
tions :  and  moreover,  on  a  strict  examination,  he  may  be 
astonished  to  find  how  perfectly  evangelical  also  at  that 
time  Luther  was,  in  the  particular  article  of  justification  by 
fidth,  as  to  the  substance  and  general  view  of  this  impor- 
tant doctrine.  Afterwards  he  defended  and  explained  it 
with  probably  as  much  accuracy  and  precision,  as  most  suc- 
ceeding divines  have  done,  though  the  question  has  now 
been  agitated  and  debated  for  several  centuries. 

The  rigorous  laws  of  history  oblige  us  not  to  omit,  that 
Luther,  in  the  same  treatise  which  contains  the  defence  of  his 
own  conclusions  against  Eckius,  hastily  express-  Luther  doubts 
ed  a  doubt  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  epistle  ofthe  EpSti'L 
of  St.  James.*  Want  of  a  just  insight  into  the  of  st.  James. 
views  of  the  inspired  writer  may  account  for  this  temerity, 
but  will  not  excuse  it ;  however,  he  seems  not  to  have  in- 
sisted on  his  scruples,  much  less  to  have  persevered  in 
them.  Li  regard  to  his  misapprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  this  part  of  Holy  Writ,  we  may  the  less  wonder,  when 
we  reflect,  that  even  the  very  best  modem  interpreters  of 
the  Bible  do  not  agree  in  their  explanation  of  the  second 
chapter  of  St.  James.     Luther  conceived  that  chapter  to 

*  Resol.  Lips.  disp.  [Luth.  Op.  Lat.  (Witt.)  toiii.  1.  f.  30C.J 
VOL.  in.  2  M 
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militate  against  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  Mth. 
Truth  is  seldom  seen  at  once  in  its  full  order  and  propor- 
tion of  parts.  But  who  can  doubt  that  the  Saxon  Ke- 
former  was  under  a  divine  influence,  which  daily  taught 
him  his  natural  sinfulness  ?  All  men,  who  know  them- 
selves as  he  did,  can  never  find  rest  to  their  consciences 
but  in  Christ  alone.  Necessity,  experience,  and  the  word 
of  Grod,  unite  in  convincing  them,  that  no  other  way  of 
peace  can  be  found  for  sinners  but  through  the  Redeemer; 
and,  also,  that  this  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  can 
heartily  serve  God,  love  their  neighbours,  and,  in  general, 
be  iruitful  in  good  works.  But  more  of  this  important 
subject  hereafter. 

In  his  literary  contest  with  Eckius,  Luther  apologiza 
for  the  inelegance  of  his  style.*  He  confesses  that  it  was 
negligent  and  slovenly,  and  that  he  had  taken  no  pains  to 
make  it  accurate,  because  he  had  no  expectation  of  im- 
mortal fame,  nor  desire  for  it.  I  am  drawn,  says  he,  by 
force  into  this  contest.  I  mean,  as  soon  as  I  can  consis- 
tently with  my  conscience,  to  retire  into  a  comer.  Sam 
other  persons  shall  appear  on  the  stage,  God  wiUing. 
Such  was  the  real  modesty  of  Luther ;  and  so  little  did  he 
apprehend,  that  the  less  he  sought  for  glory,  the  more  he 
should  attain  it. 

In  fact,  the  publications  of  Luther  were  circulated 
throughout  Grerraany,  and  were  read  with  the  greatest 
avidity  by  all  ranks  and  orders.  Eckius  and  other  advo- 
cates of  the  Roman-catholic  cause,  answered  the  heretic 
with  great  heat  and  indignation.  Luther  replied  with  the 
promptitude  and  precision,  and  also  with  the  zeal  and  con- 
hdence,  of  a  man  who  was  perfectly  master  of  the  argu- 
ments, on  luith  sides,  of  the  questions  in  dispute,  felt  deeply 
intoresteii  in  the  establishment  of  truth,  and  had  thoroughly 
examined  the  foundations  of  his  opposition  to  the  prevail- 
ing corruptions.  By  these  means  the  discussions  at 
LtMpsio  were  detailed  with  minuteness,  and  continued  with 
spirit ;  they  every  where  became  topics  of  common  con- 
versation ;  and,  as  Luther  constantly  appealed  to  plain 
sense,  and  the  written  word  of  God,  the  scholastic  subtil- 

*  :Lutheri  Op.  IaX,  (Witt.)  torn.  1.  f.  310.] 
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ties  of  Eckius  lost  their  weight  and  reputation   among  the 
people.     It  is  not  diflScult  to  see,  that  the  advan-  xhcReforma- 
tages,  which,  in  this  way,  the  cause  of  the  Re-  ^^  derived 
formation   derived  from   the   public   contest  at  fromhif** 
Leipsic,  and  its  consequences,  must  have  been  ^"p"*^- 
very  considerable. 

Particular  and  important  instances  might  be  mentioned. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  was  the  only  prince  who  publicly 
favoured  the  Reformation  ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  both  his  knowledge  of  the  SKiriptures  and  his 
kindness  towards  Luther  were  much  increased  by  what  he 
read  and  heard  from  others,  relative  to  the  controversy  in 
1519.  It  appears  from  very  authentic  memoirs  by  Spala- 
tinus,  that  the  mind  of  Frederic  had  been  much  exercised 
about  divine  things,  even  before  his  Wittemberg  theolo- 
gian had  dared  to  expose  and  withstand  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices of  the  Roman  See.  With  much  diligence  and  con- 
stant prayer  he  had  read  the  word  of  God ;  and  was  ex- 
tremely displeased  with  the  usual  modes  of  interpreting  it. 
And  when,  through  the  grace  of  God  and  the  mstrumen- 
talitv  of  Luther,  some  rays  of  evangelical  light  began  to 
break  forth,  he  opened  himself  explicitly  to  his  chaplain, 
Spalatinus,  to  this  effect :  '^  I  have  always  indulged  a 
secret  hope,  that  in  a  short  time  we  should  be  blessed  with 
a  purer  knowledge  of  what  we  ought  to  believe."  Mean- 
while he  gave  attention  to  practical  sermons,  and  read  the 
Scriptures  with  the  greatest  delight,  especially  the  four 
Gospels,  from  which  he  collected  many  excellent  passages, 
and  so  impressed  them  on  his  memory,  that  whenever 
occasion  required,  he  could  readily  apply  them  with  great 
advantage  and  comfort.  He  used  particularly  to  insist  on 
that  saymg  of  our  Lord  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  St. 
John,  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  **  He  would 
dwell  on  this  passage,"  says  Spalatinus,  "  more  than  any 
other.  He  considered  it  as  decisive  against  the  vulgar 
notion  of  free-will ;  and  on  this  very  ground  he  argued 
against  it,  long  before  Erasmus  had  dared  to  publish  his 
miserable,  unscriptural  performance  on  the  natural  liberty 
of  the  human  mind."  "  How  can  it  possibly  be,"  said  the 
prince,  "  that  mankind  should  be  perfectly  free  from   all 

•2  M  2 
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comipt  bias,  when  Christ  himself  says,  Without  me  ye  can 
do  nothing  ?  **  * 

Such  were  the  reflections,  which  the  disputation  at 
Leipsic,  concerning  the  necessity  of  grace,  and  the  natural 
condition  of  man,  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  appear  to  have 
produced  in  the  pious  mind  of  Frederic  the  wise.  While 
they  imply  considerable  insight  into  several  of  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  they  also  throw  much  light  on  the 
religious  character  of  this  prince.  Frederic  had  a  deep 
sense  of  his  own  weakness  and  sinfulness ;  a  never-fsdling 
preparative  this,  for  the  hearty  reception  of  the  glad  tidings 
of  tne  Grospel !  He  felt  much  anxiety  that  the  faith  of 
Christ  might  be  preached  among  the  people  in  its  purity  ; 
and  this  anxiety  kept  pace  with  his][own  progress  in  prac- 
tical religion.  Another  excellent  symptom  of  a  divine 
teaching,  and  of  truly  spiritual  affections.  Still  this  excel- 
lent personage  remained  in  bondage  to  papal  authority, 
and  papal  superstitions;  and  hence,  though  his  views  of 
the  Bible  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  those  of  Luther, 
and  though  he  further  agreed  with  the  Reformer,  that 
shameful  abuses  ought  to  be  corrected,  dangerous  errors 
exposed,  salutary  truths  propagated,  and  mankind  put  into 
possession  of  the  words  of  eternal  life,  he  neverthekss  con- 
tinued to  feel  most  disquieting  apprehensions,  lest,  in  com- 
passing these  important  purposes,  offence  should  be  given 
to  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  pontifls. 

It  may  deserve  notice,  that  soon  after  the  conferences  at 
Leipsic,  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  a  severe  illness ;  and 
that  the  industrious  Luther,  notwithstanding  the  multipli- 
city of  his  necessary  employments,  found  time  to  compose 
a  small  tract,  for  the  express  purpose  of  comforting  this 
good  prince  in  his  afflictions.  The  wisdom,  the  sincerity 
and  the  Christian  affection,  which  the  author  exhibited  in 
this  little  treatise,  would,  no  doubt,  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  already  hela  by 
Frederict 

*  [Spalatinus  ap.  Seek.  lib.  i.  §  66.  Add  1.  (r.)  p.  79.] 
t  The  opinion,  which  Erasmus  entertained  of  this  Uttle  tract,  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter,  written  several  years  after,  to  the  bishop  of  Basil. 
•*  I  send  you  a  little  boolc,  of  which  Luther  is  the  author.  It  is  divided 
into  fourteen  heads,  and  is  extremely  approved,  even  by  those,  who,  in 
generaJ,  have  the  greatest  possible  aversion  to  his  doctrines.    He  wrote  it 
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The  celebrated  Philip  Melancthon,*  who  is  always  num- 
bered among  the  most  illustrious  and  respectable  instru- 
ments of  the  Reformation,  was  actually  present  Meiancthon^s 
at  the  public  disputations  with  Eckius.  Some  ^^tiLt^ 
say,  that  he  placed  himself  near  Carolstadt,  and  ^»p«c. 
suggested  so  many  thin^  to  him  during  the  combat,  that 
Eckius  called  out  to  him,  "  Philip,  hold  your  tongue : 
mind  your  own  business,  and  don't  interfere  with  mine." 
However,  he  himself  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  mere  spectator 
and  hearer ;  and  that  he  sat  among  the  crowd.  As  the 
dispute  continued  many  days,  the  different  accounts  might 
perhaps  appear  suflSciently  consistent,  were  we  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances.  Melancthon  concludes  one  of 
his  letters  to  CE^^olampadius  in  the  following  manner : 
*'  Eckius  was  much  admired  for  his  many  and  striking  in- 
genuities. You  know  Carolstadt ;  he  is  certainly  a  man 
of  worth  and  of  extraordinary  erudition.  As  to  Luther, 
whom  I  have  long  known  most  intimately,  his  lively  genius, 
his  learning,  and  eloquence,  are  the  objects  of  my  admira- 
tion ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  in  love  with  his  truly 
sincere  and  pure  christian  spirit."  f 

As  the  reader  by  this  time  must  be  tolerably  acquainted 
with  the  ecclesiastical  combat  at  Leipsic,  it  will  be  unne- 
cessary to  detain  him  any  longer  with  particulars  from 
Melancthon's  report  of  that  famous  controversy.  The 
name  of  this  great  man  is  here  introduced,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  showing,  how  the  Roman-catholic  expectations 
of  the  effect  of  the  ostentatious  challenge  of  Eckius  were 
frustrated  in  every  way.  Melancthon  was  then  only  about 
twenty-three  years  of  age  ;  and,  as  yet,  had  employed  his 
time  principaUy  in  the  duties  of  his  Greek  professorship, 
and  m  the  cultivation  of  general  literature.  Already 
indeed  he  had  favoured  Luther's  intentions  of  teaching 
pure  Christianity,  and  of  delivering  it  from  the  reigning 
darkness  and  superstition  ;  but  his  wishes  in  this  respect 

before  matters  came  to  the  present  extremities.  The  man  has  been  enraged 
by  hostile  treatment  ;  I  heartily  wish,  that,  by  the  means  of  friendly  ad- 
monitions, he  might  be  brought  back  to  moderate  sentiments." — Secken- 
dorf  observes  on  this  extract  from  Erasmus,  "  The  disease  of  the  church 
at  that  time  was  not  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  could  lie  cured  by  any  of 
Erasmus's  plasters."  [Seek.  lib.  i.  §  6S.  (2.)  p.  93.] 

*  [Seek.  Lib.  i.  §  69.  p.  81 .]  t  No.  43  in  Corp.  Reformatioq. 
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had  hitherto  originated  in  the  native  candour  and  h 
lence  of  his  temper,  and  in  his  abhorrence  of  all  dii 
artifice,  and  tyranny,  rather  than  in  any  distinct  i 
which  he  had  acquired  into  particular  instances  of  tl 
ruption  of  christian  doctrine,  or  of  the  shameful  pr 
of  the  ecclesiastical  domination.  The  conferenc 
Leipsic  seem  to  have  had  a  mighty  effect  in  first  det 
ing  this  elegant  scholar  to  employ  his  talents  in  the 
of  theology.  As  Melancthon  is  said  to  have  possess 
rare  faculty  of  "  discerning  truth  in  its  most  intrical 
nexions  and  combinations,"  it  was  not  probable  that 

Ejrson  should  be  moved  either  by  the  flimsy  objecti 
ckius,  or  by  his  pompous  display  of  scholastic  argui 
He  was  not,  however,  blind  to  the  dangerous  influe 
a  man,  who  had  some  pretensions  to  learning,  w^ho 
strong  memory,  and  who,  being  constantly  impell 
ambitious  hopes  of  advancement,  and  unrestraint 
modesty  or  conscience,  was  ever  ready  to  make  th< 
positive  assertions.  In  listening  to  the  sophistry  i 
papal  advocate,  Melancthon  became  better  acquainted 
before  with  the  argumentative  resources  of  the  I 
religion  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  solid  reasonii 
Luther,  supported  by  constant  appeals  to  the  Scrij 
effectually  convinced  his  mind  of  the  soundness 
principles  of  his  industrious  and  persecuted  friend,  a 
terniined  him  to  embark,  in  the  cause  of  religious  li 
with  zeal  and  fidelity.  From  the  period  of  this  f 
public  disputation,  he  applied  himself  most  intens 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  defe 
pure  Christian  doctrine  ;  and  he  is  justly  esteems 
Protestants  to  have  been,  under  Divine  Trovidenc 
most  powerful  coadjutor  of  the  Saxon  Reformer, 
mild  and  peaceable  temper,  his  aversion  to  schi 
contention,  his  reputation  for  piety  and  for  know 
and,  above  all,  his  happy  art  of  exposing  error  and 
taining  truth  in  the  most  perspicuous  language,  al 
endowments  concurred  to  render  him  eminently  servi 
to  the  revival  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  Little  did  1 
imagine,  that  the  public  disputation,  in  which  he  ha( 
seen  nothing  but  victory,  and  exultation,  and  the  d 
of  Lutheranism,    would  give  rise   to    another    theol 
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champion,  who  should  contend  for  Christian  truth  and 
Christian  liberty  with  the  primitive  spirit  of  an  apostle. 
At  Wittemberg,  Melancthon  had  probably  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  Luther  s  lectures  on  divinity ;  but  it  was  in 
the  citadel  of  Leipsic,  that  he  heard  the  Bomish  tenets 
defended  by  all  the  arguments  that  ingenuity  could  devise  ; 
there  his  suspicions  were  strengthened  respecting  the  evils 
of  the  existm^  hierarchy ;  and  there  his  righteous  spirit 
was  roused  to  imitate,  in  the  grand  object  of  his  future  in* 
quiries  and  exertions,  the  indefatigable  endeavours  of  his 
zealous  and  adventurous  friend. 

The  pious  reader  will  not  think  this  relation  tedious. 
In  the  event  and  consequences  of  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
flict between  the  Romish  and  the  Protestant  advocates,  he 
will  see  much  cause  to  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
that  Being,  ^^  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of 
his  own  will."  * 


CHAR  V. 

FROM  THE  ATTEMPTS  OF  MILTITZ  AND  ECKIUS,  TO  THE 
CRITICAL  SITUATION  OF  LUTHER  IN  1520. 


FuBTHEB  Attempts  of  Miltitz. 

Tub  Coubaoe  and  Resolution  of  Lutheb. 

His  Letteb  to  Leo  X. 

His  Cbitical  Situation  in  1520. 


The  contest  with  Eckius,  if  we  include  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  the  public  debate  at  Leipsic,  and  also  the 
continuation  of  the  controversy,  lengthened,  as  Eckius  u  pro- 
it  was,  by  polemical  tracts  and  letters,  took  up  a  Jj^^^i 
considerable  part  of  the  year  1519-  The  abili- 
ties of  this  papal  disputant  had  been  candidly  acknow- 
ledged by  Melancthon,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  ^colampa- 
dius  ;t  nevertheless,  the  general  account  which  that  letter 
contained  of  the  Leipsic  conflict  provoked  him  so  exceed- 
ingly, that,  in  the  short  space  of  three  days,  he  published 

♦  Ephes.  i.  11.  t  See  page  633. 
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a  most  acrimonious  reply  to  its  author,  in  which  he  i 
to  treat  this  learned  and  excellent  Reformer  as  a 
paltry  grammarian,  who  might  have  some  knowlec 
Greek  and  Latin,  but  was  unworthy  the  notice  of  a 
who  had  any  good  pretensions  to  theological  knowlec 
Melancthon*s  rejoinder  to  Eckius  is  elegant,  acut 
temperate-  It  displays  the  scholar  and  the  Chri 
and  at  that  time  must  have  a£Porded  no  slight  progno 
the  advantages  which  the  Church  of  Christ  would  oi 
derive  from  the  writings  of  a  person  of  such  extraor 
talents  and  religious  dispositions.  This  performance 
sists  of  only  five  folio  pages  ;  but  it  did  excellent  a 
to  the  Lutheran  cause.* 

In  the  mean  time,  Miltitz,  the  pope's  nuncio,  w 
inattentive  to  the  object  of  his  commission.  Early  i 
Further  nt-  vcar  he  had  agreed  with  Luther,  that  the 
cffis**^  in  dispute  should  be  discussed  before  some  h 
Miitiu.  and  dignified  ecclesiastic  in  Germany,  si 
the  archbishop-elector  of  Treves,  or  the  bishop  of  N 
berg.  lie  had  also  personally  conferred  on  this  s 
with  the  former  prelate,  who  approved  the  plan,  wi 
the  elector  of  Saxony  in  prosecution  of  it,  and  made  I 
himself  the  fairest  promises  of  safe  conduct  and  ban 
treatment.  The  unsuccessful  effect  of  these  negoti 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  several  causes.  1.  The  ensuii 
bates  at  Leipsic  excited  the  attention  of  all  Germany 
questions  concerning  the  pope's  supremacy  and  the  i 
of  pontifical  indulgences  were  then  of  immense  import 
and  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  reputation  of  L 
that  he  should  be  absent  from  such  a  scene.  2.  Mor 
during  the  interregnum  of  the  empire,  it  appeared  i 
ful  whether  any  safe  conduct  could  be  obtained,  in  wl 
might  be  prudent  for  him  to  confide.  3.  Then  he  au 
no  good  from  the  information  which  he  had  received 
cardinal  Cajetan  was  certainly  at  Coblentz  with  the 
bishop  of  Treves.  4.  Cajetan,  while  at  Coblentz,  w 
most  flattering  letter  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  but 
care  not  to  say  a  single  syllable  concerning  Luther  j 
ness. — Frederic  the  wise  understood  this  suspicious  si 
and  contrived  to  meet  the  archbishop  of  Treves  at  ] 
♦  Op.  Lutii.  i.  f.  aao.  b. 
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fort,  where,  as  we  have  already  observed,*  it  was  agreed 
that  the  examination  of  the  ecclesiastical  matters  shomd  be 
postponed  till  the  next  German  diet.  5.  Miltitz  himself, 
through  the  persuasions  and  authority  of  Frederic,  at 
LENGTH  acceded  to  the  same  plan,  and  advised  Luther  to 
remain  in  Saxony,  and  not  to  think  at  present  of  under- 
taking a  journey  to  Coblentz. 

The  Bioman  pontiff,  it  must  be  owned,  had  imposed  on 
his  nuncio  a  task,  which  was  not  very  easy  to  be  performed. 
Miltitz  at  first  came  armed  with  seventy  [papal  briefs,]  for 
the  express  purpose  of  seizing  the  heretic,  and  carrying  him 
prisoner  to  Rome.t  When  this  scheme  had  failed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  popularity  of  Luther,  he  appears  to 
have  done  his  utmost,  in  the  way  of  kindness  and  conde* 
scension,  to  draw  a  recantation  of  errors  from  the  Reformer. 
He  told  the  elector  of  Saxony,  that  "  peace  and  reconci- 
liation were  the  objects  of  his  wishes,  but  that  he  had  great 
fears  he  should  be  driven  to  extremities.  The  pontiff,"  he 
said,  ^*  was  highly  indignant,  that  Luther's  cause  had  been 
so  long  delayed,  and  that  the  culprit,  in  the  meantime,, 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  his  offensive  sermons."  X 

Neither  promises  nor  threatenings  appear  to  have  mate^ 
rially  affected  the  firm  determinations  of  Martin  Luther. 
When,  through  humane  treatment,  he  was  most  softened 
and  most  inclined  to  make  concessions,  yet  he  never  sur-^ 
rendered  unwarily  a  single  article  of  that  belief  which  he 
thought  authorized  by  the  revealed  word  ;  and  when  most 
pressed  and  most  alarmed  by  tyrannical  and  insolent  man- 
dates, still  he  always  resisted  the  unchristian  proposal  of 
unconditional  retraction.  Invariably  he  offered  to  submit 
his  tenets  to  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God,  and  conti- 
nued to  insist  on  the  unreasonableness  of  requiring  him  to 
yield  implicitly  to  the  mere  dictates  of  arbitrary  power. 
Finding  that  no  means  were  employed  but  those  of  impe- 
rious, pontifical  despotism,  he  began  more  and  more  to 
suspect  that  the  ecclesiastical  monarch,  who  domineered  in 
the  church  in  so  absolute  and  presumptuous  a  manner, 

*  Page  482  of  this  Vol. 
t  [Fuit  annatus  septuaginta  Brevibus  Apostolicis  in  hoc  negotium  ut 
me  captum  perduceret  in  Uomicidam  Jerusalem  purpuratam  illam  Baby- 
lonem.     Luth.  Epist.  No.  123,  and  No.  115.  De  Wette.] 
X  Seek.  p.  63.  [lib.  i.  §  47.  (18.)1 
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m^isc  btr  tbe  very  Antichrist  described  id  Scripture.  But 
die  cocvicdoo  wss  gradaal ;  the  effect  of  sober  thoaght 
ami  ^cudv.  Sudden  impressions  on  the  imagination  were 
icrlif  nf^ird^  by  Lather.  He  particularly  informs  us, 
riar  lie  vE^  n-x  one  of  those^  who  pretended  to  see,  at 
;zie  ir^z  ^.once*  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  the  word  oi 

W2ar  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  conference  at 
Cobieacr*  under  the  direction  of  the  elector  of  Treves,  we 
are  left  to  conjecture.  Certainly  Luther  himself  appre- 
hended much  danger  from  that  measure,  as  circumstances 
then  were.  ^  Charles  ^fdtitz,*  said  he,  "  is  so  ridiculous, 
thac  he  would  have  me  go  to  Coblentz,  and  defend  myself 
beiMre  the  an!hbc;^p«  elector  of  Treves,  in  the  presence  of 
caniinal  Cajeran  ;  and  yet  this  |deasant  man  owns,  that  he 
ks  received  no  precept  from  Borne  concerning  the  matter. 
Every  where*  tirom  all  quarters,  and  by  any  method,  I  per- 
ceive, my  life  is  sought  I  I  !  "t 

Towards  the  end  of  this  same  year  1519,  Luther  began 
to  preach  on  the  proprkty  of  administeringto  the  laity  the 
L^^^^^^.     communion  in  both  kinds,     xhis   step  gave 
MCiiKit*     great  ofience  to  George  duke  of  Saxony,  who 
EttJitl-r«      complained  to  his  nephew,  the  elector,  of  the 
A..^    i.A    violent  proceedings  ot  the  Wittemberg  theolo- 
gian.     He  accused  him  of  having  published  a  sermon  on 
"  o^.r»,  ,£    the  Eucharist,  which  contained  great  marks  of 
>"rv       pride     and    setf-suflBciency.      He     admonished 
LaS? :.'     Frederic  to  beware  of  supporting  a  man,  how- 
u^  e-.^-wr.  ^^.^^  eminent  for  learning  and  t^ents,  who  had 
the  presumption  to  suppose  that  nobody  but  himself  was 
surticiently  enlightened  bv  the  grace  of  God  to  teach  true 
religion.  "  The  "tenets  of  Luther,  concerning  the  Sacrament, 
he  said,  ver\-  much  resembled  those  of  the  Bohemian  here- 
tics ;  and  that  in  fact,  since  the  publication  of  his  sermon 
on  that  subject,   it  was  reported,  the  number  of  those  dis- 
oUxUent  sectarians  amounted  to  more  than  six  thousand. 
l-astl\\  he  put  the  elector  in  mind,  that  for  a  long  time  he 
had  justly  merited  the  reputation  of  a  wise  prince  and  good 
Christian  ;  but  that  at  present  he  was  in  considerable  dan- 


^  l.uth 


*  Luth.  Op.  piwf.  Vol.  i. 
Kpist.  110,  and  111.  Lib.  i.  [No.  138,  and  139.  De  Wette.] 
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ger  of  disgracing  both  himself  and  his  country,  by  support- 
ing licentious  mnovations  in  religion.*  "  K  he  did  not 
take  care,  Luther  would  soon  cease  to  be  called  the  pro- 
fessor of  Wittemberg,  and  would  become  the  bishop,  or 
rather  the  heresiarch,  of  Bohemia." 

The  elector  of  Saxony  replied  with  his  usual  caution, 
declaring,  that  he  had  never  ventured,  nor  would  venture, 
to  defend  either  the  sermons  or  the  disputations  .j^^  eiector'g 
of  his  Wittemberg  professor  of  divinity.  On  wuwer  to 
that  point,  he  said,  he  had  constantly  held  pre-  ^^^ 
cisely  the  same  language,  both  to  the  cardinal  legate,  and 
also  to  Miltitz  the  nuncio  of  his  holiness  ;  and  that  he 
should  continue  to  pursue  the  same  system  of  conduct  ;— 
that  IS,  he  should  not  say  one  word  on  the  merits  of  Luther  s 
publication,  but  leave  it  to  be  defended  by  the  author  him- 
self, who  had  appealed  to  the  wisdom  and  authority  of 
learned  and  impartial  judges,  and  who  was  certainly  bound 
to  wait  respectfully  the  event  of  their  inquiry  and  decision. 
The  elector  owned,  that,  notwithstanding  much  clamour 
had  been  raised  against  the  discourse  or  little  treatise  of 
his  learned  professor,  he  had  heard  that  it  was  highly  ap- 
proved by  many  wise  and  skilful  persons,  as  a  truly  Christian 
composition.  Whether  the  report  was  well  founded,  he 
knew  not ;  but  he  felt  it  painful  to  be  told,  that  in  his  own 
dominions  heresies  were  spreading  ;  and  still  more  painful 
to  be  suspected  of  giving  them  his  countenance. 

Li  this  business  the  dukes  of  Saxony  conducted  them- 
selves agreeably  to  their  respective  characters.  George 
was  bigoted  to  the  superstitious  maxims  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  and  wished  to  restrain  Luther  by  the  strong 
hand  of  despotic  power.  Frederic,  both  more  enUghtened 
and  more  conscientious,  at  all  times  gladly  promoted  the 
progress  of  Evangelical  truth,  but  dreaded  to  be  held  up 
as  a  principal  actor  in  scenes  of  so  much  contention  and 
danger,,  and  which  called  for  clearer  and  better  digested 

Jrinciples  than  he  had  yet  acquired.  In  the  meantime 
iUther  steadily  followed  the  track  pointed  out  to  him  by 
a  diUgent  and  persevering  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
He  had  broached  the  question  concerning  the  communion 
in  both  kinds,  and  it  was  not  his  way  to  abandon,  for  slight 

♦  [Seckendorf  lib.  i.  §  64.  (2.)  p.  94,  ami  5.] 
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cx:2Ktiw  aeh  porfiiits  in  refioioD  as  he  conceived  important 
EarH-  therefore,  in  the  vear  1520,  he  defended 
hi^  <enD>Dn  concerning  tlie  natnre  of  the  Sacra- 
zaect.  by  publishing  in  the  German  language  an 
explicit  declaration  of  bis  sentiments  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  did  not  insist  upon  the  point  as  mat- 
rer  :c  strict  ri^fat,  bat  contented  himself,  as  yet,  with  ex- 
ppesiic:^  a  WISH  that  the  Church  would  pass  a  decree,  for 
zzk  pcrpi>se  of  granting  to  the  laity  the  conununion  in 
B>>r3  kinds^  He  said,  that  the  Bohemians,  who  had  ob- 
cai2^  Ii>rrty  from  the  Church  to  administer  the  Lord's 
Scpf^r  in  the  manner  which  he  now  recommended,  ought 
n-r-c  :o  be  accounted  heretics ;  and  that  in  regard  to  the  re- 
canncer  k4  the  Hussite  multitudes,  he  had  no  certain  in- 
if.'rmadoQ  of  their  doctrines.  All  he  knew  was,  that  tbey 
were  a  persecuted  people,  and  were  compelled  to  perform 
xh^ir  refigious  services  in  dens  and  caverns.  They  were 
aevMXied.  indeed,  of  committing  the  most  horrid  crimes  in 
tbcee  secret  recesses ;  but  the  truth  of  the  charges  might 
well  be  doubted*  as  it  was  no  new  thing  for  those,  who  had 
been  condemned  by  the  court  of  Bome,  to  be  calumniated 
with  the  ma«^t  scandalous  reports.  *'  Take  notice,  reader,* 
says  Luther.  **  how  peculiarly  unfortunate  I  am  !  Hitherto 
I  have  been  ptrrsecuted  for  my  faith,  and  my  conjectures. 
Ba:  now  they  find  fault  with  me,  merely  because  I  express 
a  wish  tba;  some  new  regulations  might  be  made  by  a 
fimre  counoil."  Then  in  support  of  his  own  conduct,  he 
aV.c^Ti  the  example  of  Pius  11.  who,  before  he  was  chosen 
jVfX:,  had  most  earnestly  desired  that  a  general  council 
would  decree  liberty  of  marriage  to  the  clergy.* 

These  spirited  declarations  of  the  Eeformer  did  not 
altOirvther  suit  the  temper  of  the  elector's  court.  They 
Co:.r%^p  ,-f  again  exhorted  him  to  peace  and  caution.  But 
i.;.;:N'r  ^j^^^  tender  conscience  of  Luther  was  not  to  he 
\\\\\k\\  bv  s|Hx*ious  prudential  lessons  concerning  modera- 
tion and  docencv.  We  have  not  Spalatinus's  letter  on  this 
tXv;«sion,  but  Luther's  answer  will  afford  the  necessary 
infonnation.t  **  I  am  oppressed  with  a  multitude  of  con- 
^vrns ;  and  I  heartily  wish  I  could  be  relieved  from  the 
duty  of  toaohinir  and  reading  lectures.     Nothing  could  be 

*   S«>^K  r  ;V^.  [lib.  i.  §  «4,  (4.)  t  [No.  190.  De  Wette.] 
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more  agreeable  to  me  than  to  be  loosed  from  this  employ- 
ment. But  if  I  am  to  continue  a  teacher,  I  cannot  com- 
Erehend  the  notion  of  yourself,  my  Spalatinus,  and  of  the 
lends  you  mention,  namely,  that  sacred  theology  may  be 
taught  without  giving  offence  to  the  pontiffs.  The  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  lay  open 
men's  abuses  of  the  Scriptures,  which  abuses  the  pontiffs 
cannot  bear  to  have  mentioned.  I  have  given  up  myself 
to  this  work  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  May  his  will  be 
done  ! — The  cause  is  that  of  mankind  in  general ;  let  us, 
in  faith  and  prayer,  commit  the  event  to  God,  and  we  shall 
be  safe.  For  what  can  our  adversaries  do  ?  Will  they 
murder  us  ?  They  cannot  do  that  twice.  Will  they  as- 
perse us  as  heretics  ?  Was  not  Christ  himself  treated  as 
a  malefactor?  When  I  contemplate  his  sufferings,  I  blush 
for  shame  to  think  that  my  trials  should  be  thought  so  con- 
siderable, when  in  reality  they  are  nothing ;  and  so  we 
should  reckon  such  trials,  had  we  right  views  of  mortifica- 
tion, of  self-denial,  and,  in  a  word,  of  the  Christian  cross, 
to  which  in  our  days  we  are  perfect  strangers.  Cease  then 
your  attempts  to  divert  me  from  my  purpose.  My  ene- 
mies may  rage,  but  I  shall  smile  in  security.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  abide  the  event,  and  not  to  give  way  to  any  un- 
becoming fears.  I  should,  indeed,  be  sorry  to  involve  the 
prince  in  my  concerns ;  otherwise,  at  this  moment  the 
world  would  see  a  very  explicit  publication  of  mv  senti- 
ments, a  publication,  which  though  it  might  still  more 
provoke  the  furies,  would  at  the  same  time  expose  their 
foUy.'* 

In  much  the  same  spirit  of  determined  resolution  and  of 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  he  wrote  to  the  new 
emperor  Charles  V.  imploring  however,  in  mo-  Luther  writes 
dest  and  submissive  turns,  the  assistance  and  pro-  toCharie»  v. 
tection  **  of  so  great  a  prince.**  "  Nothing,**  he  said, 
"  was  nearer  his  heart,  than  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
discharge  his  duty  quietly  in  his  own  little  sphere.  The 
violent  and  deceitful  practices  of  others  had  compelled  him 
to  appear  in  public  ;  but  the  very  best  men  living,  as  well 
as  his  own  conscience,  would  witness,  that  his  sole  object 
was,  the  propagation  of  Evangelical  truth,  in  opposition  to 
the  superstitions  of  human  tradition.     For  this  cause,  con- 
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tinues  he,  during  almost  three  years  I  have  been  persecut- 
ed in  every  way  that  my  enemies  could  invent.  In  vain 
have  I  proposed  terms  of  peace,  in  vain  have  I  offered  to 
be  silent,  in  vain  have  I  begged  for  information  and  cor^ 
rection  of  my  errors.  After  having  tried  all  methods  with- 
out success,  I  have  judged  it  advisable  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  St.  Athanasius,  in  applying  to  your  imperial  majesty, 
if  so  be  it  may  please  God  in  that  way  to  protect  his  own 
cause.  I  humbly  therefore  beseech  your  most  serene 
majesty,  that  as  you  bear  the  sword  for  the  praise  of  the 
good  and  the  punishment  of  the  bad,  you  would  deign  to 
take  under  the  shadow  of  your  wings  the  cause  of  truth ; 
and  as  to  myself,  I  crave  your  support  not  one  moment 
longer  than  while  I  shall  appear  to  have  reason  on  my  side. 
Abandon  me  the  instant  I  am  found  impious  or  hereticaL 
All  I  beg  is,  that  my  doctrines,  whether  true  or  fiJse,  may 
not  be  condemned  unheard  without  examination,  u 
your  most  sacred  nuuesty,  by  vour  interposition,  should 
prevent  the  exercise  of  tyranniciS  power,  such  a  conduct 
would  be  worthy  of  your  royal  and  imperial  throne,  would 
adorn  your  government,  and  consecrate  to  posterity  the 
age  in  which  you  live.'*  • 

The  various  letters  and  publications  of  Luther,  at  the 
critical  periods  of  these  memorable  years,  contribute  more 
towards  lading  open  the  real  disposition  and  secret  views 
of  this  Reformer,  than  whole  volumes  of  controversial 
wririnffs-  The  curious  and  industrious  reader  will,  there- 
fore, excuse  me  for  detailing  many  circumstances  of  this 
part  of  ecclesiastical  historj'  with  more  than  ordinary 
minuteness-  They  are  closely  connected  with  the  very 
e^^sence  of  the  Reformation  and  the  revival  of  Evangelical 
doctrine. 

When  men's  principles  are  unsettled,  we  naturally 
Ux>k  for  inconsistency  in  their  practice.  Yet,  after  a 
VfLrj-  diliiii^nt  review  of  the  most  authentic  records  con- 
ocraiac  the  great  Saxon  Reformer,  I  am  convinced,  that 
i:  will  V^  found  no  easy  matter  to  fix  on  his  character  any 
cb.Aivv  of  inconsistent  conduct-  The  man  never  does  rio- 
U* r.ot  :o  his  conscience ;  he  is  always  in  quest  of  informa- 
tion rr\-m  the  purest  sourees ;  and  he  is  constantly  obedient 

•   Ej-i^^:.  Liith  jui  Orol.  V.  [Xo.  li^I/ 
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^'  to  the  powers  that  be,*'  as  long  as  submission  to  those 
powers,  in  his  judgment,  does  not  clash  with  the  Divine 
Will.  On  these  grounds  let  his  life  be  examined  and 
tried,  and  it  will  not  disappoint  his  greatest  admirers. 
Luther  will  appear  as  honest  and  indefatigable  in  in- 
vestigating truth,  as  he  was  resolute  and  intrepid  in 
defending  it. 

It  may  be  almost  superfluous  to  mention,  how  entirely 
the  preceding  letters  and  declarations  of  our  Reformer 
harmonize  with  this  representation  of  his  motives  ;  and  a 
similar  observation  is  applicable  to  several  other  of  his 
performances,  which  made  their  appearance  about  the 
same  time.* 

1.  To  the  censures  of  the  Divines  of  Louvain  and  Co- 
logne, he  published  a  very  animated  reply,  following  their 
strictures  article  by  article.  He  said,  they  had  He  replies  to 
not  produced  against  him  the  shadow  of  a  reason ;  l^^^SSd**^ 
but  had  treated  him  with  more  than  Turkish  Cologne. 
cruelty  and  arrogance.  In  opposing  Eckius  and  his  advo- 
cates, he  owned,  he  had  been  compelled  to  use  some  exer- 
tion; but,  on  the  contrary,  in  reading  the  empty  and 
Mrretched  sentence  of  these  universities  he  felt  his  spirits 
depressed,  so  as  to  be  more  disposed  to  weep  over  them, 
than  to  write  a  reply.  Antichrist  could  not  be  far  ofl^ 
when  men  set  up  themselves  so  impudently  above  the 
written  word  of  God.  It  was  to  him  a  consolatory  re- 
flection, that  many  worthy  men  had  been  unjustly  con- 
demned in  a  similar  way,  as  Occam,  Valla,  Picus,  Wes- 
selus,  and  even  the  great  Erasmus.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  adding  to  the  list  the  names  of  John  Huss,  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  whose  victorious  fame  at  the  council  of  Con- 
stance,— not  to  mention  the  celebrated  letter  of  Poggius 
the  Florentine,! — neither  all  the  popes  nor  universities 
together  would  ever  be  able  to  extinguish.  The  theolo- 
gians of  Louvain  and  Cologne  had  been  wanting  both  in 
charity  and  in  justice.  They  had  condemned  him  without 
warning,  admonition,  or  hearinff:  all  this  was  directly 
contrary  to  the  maxims  of  Christianity.  In  regard  to  the 
pope,  they  had  treated  him  with  the  greatest  indecorum. 
They  had  passed  sentence  on  a  book  which  was  dedicated 

♦  The  beginning  of  1520.  t  See  p.  388  of  this  Vol. 
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ic:  hiza,  and  hambly  laid  at  his  ft^t ;  and  this  at  the  very 
ti:n«r.  vbfcn  the  author  was  waiting  for  the  judgmeDt  of 
h::*  bi'dne?*.  On  the  whole,  Luther  considers  these  Di- 
T-lne*  js  decidedly  r*f  the  Pelagian  stamp ;  as  persons  who 
£d  ::•:<  submir  cordially  to  Scripture,  but  fabricated  a  reli- 
^j:c  <:<  iheir  own  imagination,  which  in  its  nature  was 
,:cc«:iKTc  :o  the  grace  and  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

-2.  L:  the  negotiations  between  Miltitz  and  Luther,  it 
bjc  b^^n  agnrrd  that  the  latter  should  publish  a  concise 
pri-ceitanon  of  his  faith,  and  of  his  firm  adherence  to  the 
RicLis-catholic  church :  and  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
express  him>elf  in  the  most  obsequious  and  conciliatory 
terms.  This  protestation  came  out  in  January 
TTTKapx.  1520,  and  runs  very  much  m  the  same  strain  as 
■*^*  •'"'^'  the  letter  to  the  new  emperor  Charles  V.  which 
^  already  betore  the  reader.  He  also  calls  God  to  witness, 
Thau  a:»  ^  as  he  knew,  he  had  never  said  a  word,  either 
in  hi*  M:h«»l  or  the  pulpit,  which  was  adverse  to  the  Word 
of  Gcd.  or  the  salvation  of  men's  souls ;  that  he  was  so 
sincere  and  obedient  to  the  Holy  Church,  as  to  be  willing 
to  die  in  her  cause ;  that  at  any  time,  upon  a  safe  conduct 
l^inff  ensured  to  him,  he  was  ready  to  appear  before  judges 
S>:h  secular  and  spiritual ;  and  that,  though  every  thing 
ke  had  done  was  for  the  glorj-  of  God,  and  the  good  of  all 
the  Chrisrlaa  world,  without  the  least  prospect  of  private 
advantage  in  any  imaginable  way,  still  he  met  with  no 
other  return  but  to  be  traduced  as  a  heretic.  From  the 
bottom  '^  his  heart,  he  said,  he  forgave  his  enemies  ;  and 
ho  er.ri^arexl  them  in  the  name  of  Almightj^  God,  to  form 
a  more  lavourable  judgment  of  his  motives,  and  to  abstain 
m>m  calumniating  him  in  so  rash  and  unbecoming  a 
manner.* 

The  native  good  sense  of  Luther,  as  well  as  his  grati- 
tude to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  would,  doubtless,  induce 
him  to  be  as  temperate  and  conciliatory  in  his  language,  as 
was  consistent  with  the  con\-ictions  of  a  man  who  regulated 
hi*  actions  entirely  by  the  Will  of  God.  Therefore^ 
amonir  his  reasons  for  writing,  at  this  same  time,  modest 
and  submissive  letters  to  two  German  bishops,f  we  may 
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reckon  his  respect  for  the  Saxon  court.  He  entreated  the 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  not  to  give  credit  to  his  calumniators, 
who,  he  said,  consisted  of  two  classes ; — one  of  which 
had  never  read  his  writings,  and  the  other  were  actuated 
altogether  by  the  most  bitter  animosity-  On  the  same  day 
and  to  the  same  purport,  he  addressed  the  bishop  of 
Mersburg.  The  archbishop  replied,  that  as  he  had  never 
read  his  writings,  he  was  not  disposed  to  censure  them ; 
but  it  was  with  great  grief,  that  he  heard  of  the  violent 
disputes  of  celebrated  professors  respecting  frivolous  opi- 
nions and  points  of  little  consequence,  such  as  of  free-will, 
and  the  pope's  power,  whether  it  be  of  Divine  or  of  human 
authority.  Such  amusements  were  by  no  means  becoming 
a  true  Christian ;  but  rather  tended  to  excite  a  hurtful 
curiosity,  and  foment  disobedience  among  the  people.  He 
understood  also,  that  the  authority  of  general  councils 
had  been  disparaged  by  some  persons,  who  adhered  to  their 
own  opinions  most  pertinaciously.  This  sort  of  conduct 
produced  much  mischief.  In  private,  and  among  learned 
persons,  questions  of  that  nature  might,  perhaps,  be  handled 
advantageously,  and  certainly  with  less  danger  than  before 
an  ignorant  and  ill-judging  multitude.  Lastly,  he  highly 
approved  of  his  teachmg  the  great  truths  of  Scripture, 
provided  he  gave  his  lectures  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  obe- 
dience to  the  established  church. 

The  answer  of  the  bishop  of  Mersburg  is  concise,  and 
borders  on  severity.  He  could  not  understand,  and  he 
exceedingly  disliked,  those  heavy  censures  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  He  lamented  that  Luther  had  injected  scruples 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  concerning  the  Sacrament : 
and,  in  his  judgment,  a  man  of  such  signal  industry  might 
employ  his  talents  in  a  manner,  that  should  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  promotion  of  Christian  charity,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind — This  bishop  calls  Luther  his  "  Ve- 
nerable brother." — The  archbishop  of  Mentz  addresses  him 
with  the  terms,  "  Honourable,  religious,  and  beloved  in 
Christ." 

But  besides  what  have  been  mentioned,  there  are  other 
writings  of  Luther,  of  nearly  the  same  date,  and  of  much 
greater  importance. 

His  celebrated  letter  to  the  pontiff  Leo  X.  in  the  year 
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1520,  and  his  treatise  on  Christian  libertjr,  were  the  effect 
Luther^B  of  the  last  effort  of  Charles  Miltitz,  to  produce 
}^*g'^*^*  a  reconciliation  between  the  Reformer  and  the 
A.S!  1520.  (.Qurj;  Qf  Rome.  As  Luther  was  an  ecclesiastic 
of  the  Augustine  order,  Miltitz  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  fathers  of  that  fraternity  to  depute,  from  their  general 
assembly,  then  held  in  Saxony,  some  persons  who  should 
persuade  their  refractory  brother  to  desist  from  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  lawful  commands  of  his  superiors.  This  mear 
sure  was  tried  ;  and  Luther  received  the  deputation  with 
the  most  kind  and  dutiful  attention  ;  and  very  soon  afte^ 
wards  he  had  a  friendly  conference  with  MUtitz  himself. 
A  distinct  account  of  this  part  of  the  negotiation  of  the 
pope's  nuncio  is  contained  in  the  following  letter  of  Luther 
to  Spalatinus  ;*  and  it  is  the  more  expedient  that  we  should 
have  recourse  to  this  authentic  document,  because  the 
whole  affair  has  been  miserably  misrepresented  by  papal 
writers,  and  particularly  by  Maimbourg,t  who  compares 
Luther  to  the  traitor  Judas,  and  the  Augustinian  fiithers  to 
the  holy  apostles.  ^^  Miltitz  and  myself,"  says  Lather, 
"  met  at  Litchtemberg ;  and  we  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  terms, — from  which  he  entertains  the  most  san- 
guine hopes.  I  am  to  print  and  publish  some  little  tract, 
and  preface  it  with  a  letter  to  the  pontiff.  That  letter  is 
to  contain  a  narrative  of  my  proceedings,  and  an  assurance 
that  I  never  intended  any  personal  affront  to  his  holiness; 
at  the  same  time  I  am  allowed  to  lay  a  heavy  load  of  blame 
upon  Eckius.  As  this  plan  is  founded  in  the  most  perfect 
truth,  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  have  the  smallest  ob- 
jection to  it.  In  the  most  submissive  manner,  I  mean  to 
propose  silence  on  both  sides  ;  in  order  that  nothing  of  a 
conciliatory  nature  may  be  omitted  on  my  part.  I  need  not 
tell  you,  that  it  has  always  been  my  wish  to  bring  about 
peace.  I  shall  have  every  thing  ready  in  a  few  days.  If 
the  event  should  answer  our  hopes,  all  will  be  well ;  but  if 
it  should  not,   I  still  have  no  doubt  but  good   will  be  the 


consequence." 


This  is  evidently  the  language  of  a  man  who  was  not 
very  anxious  concerning  the  success  of  the  project  in  con- 
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templation.  The  popish  advocates  so  much  further,  and 
accuse  the  Beformer  of  actual  insincerity  towards  the 
Roman  See.  His  humble  professions  of  obedience,  his 
wishes  for  peace  and  unity,  and  his  decorous  treatment  of 
the  person  of  Leo  X.  they  think,  were  all  downright  hypo- 
crisy, and  designed  to  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
faining  time,  and  rendering  the  pontificate  ridiculous.* 
^ut  these  rash  charges  will  not  be  regarded  for  a  moment 
by  any  one  who  attends  to  the  unfeigned  disclosures  which 
Luther  repeatedly  made  of  his  most  secret  sentiments.  Early 
in  the  year  1520,  he  writes  to  Spalatinus  thus :  t  Lwther 
"  I  am  extremely  distressed  in  my  mind.  I  spaUtiMs, 
I  have  not  much  doubt  but  the  pope  is  the  real  ^^-  ^^^d. 
Antichrist.  The  lives  and  conversation  of  the  popes, 
their  actions,  their  decrees,  all  agree  most  wonderfully  to 
the  descriptions  of  him  in  Holy  Writ."  It  is  to  these 
views  of  the  true  nature  of  the  papacy, — which  were  every 
day  becoming  clearer  in  Luther  s  mind, — that  we  are  to 
ascribe  that  species  of  indiflerence  with  which  he  looked  to 
the  termination  of  the  present  negotiation.  The  man 
who  was  almost  convinced  of  the  antichristian  character  of 
the  whole  Romish  system,  could  feel  no  great  anxiety  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  With  a 
truly  Christian  spirit  he  seems  to  have  resigned  the  event 
to  the  Divine  disposal,  and  to  have  cherished  a  full  per- 
suasion in  his  own  mind,  that  some  great  good  to  the 
Church  of  God  would  result  from  the  step  which  he  was 
about  to  take.  K  the  court  of  Rome  should  adopt  pru- 
dent and  temperate  counsels,  a  reformation  of  abuses  and 
a  revival  of  pure  religion  might  still  take  place  under  the 
established  hierarchy ;  and  if  they  continued  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  entreaty,  advice,  and  remonstrance,  such  pre- 
sumption and  arrogance  would  more  strongly  mark  the 
features  of  Antichrist,  and  hasten  his  downfal. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter 
for  the  Saxon  Reformer,  in  his  present  state  of  mind  and 
circumstances,  to  devise  an  epistle  to  a  haughty  pontiff, 
which  should  exhibit  a  becoming  sense  of  subordination, 
do  justice  to  his  own  conscience  and  cause,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  escape  the  animadversion  and  censure  of  his 
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enemies.     But  the  honest  mind  of  Luther,  by  simplicity 
and  plain-dealing,  often  effected  that,  which  it  would  have 
puzzled  an  intriguing  minister  of  state  to  compass  by  the 
most  artful  policy.     He  has  not  indeed,  on  this   occasion, 
escaped  the  opposite  charges  of  hypocritical  courtesy  and 
of  audacious  insolence  ;  but  as  these  have  been  made  only 
by  bigoted  and  ill-informed  zealots  of  the  Roman  religion, 
we  may  dismiss  the  slander  without  further  notice.*    The 
epistle  to  Leo,  as  well  as  the  treatise  on  Christian  Liberty 
which  accompanied  it,  are  extant,  and  are  lasting  monu- 
ments of  the  good  sense,  integrity,  and  firmness  of  their 
author.     They  also  merit  particular  attention,  on  account 
of  their  being  among  the  last,  if  not  the  very  last,  of 
Luther's  writings,  in  which  he  professes  obedience  to  the 
Romish  church  and  to  pontifical  authority.  Having  already 
adverted,  more  than  once,  to  the  motives  which  probably 
induced  him  to  treat  the  rulers  of  that  church  in  a  rever- 
ential manner,  long  afler  he  had  seen  just  cause  to  mouni 
over  their  scandalous  practices,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
make  further  remarks  on  the  civil  and  dutiful  terms  in 
which  he  addresses  Leo  X.     Every  considerate   person 
must  allow,  that  while  Luther  remained  a  member  of  the 
Roman-catholic  communion,  he  was  bound  upon  all  occa- 
sions, of  intercourse  with  his  superiors,  to  use  the  decent 
and  customary  language  of  a  subordinate  ecclesiastic. 

That  truly  excellent  and  judicious  protestant,  Secken- 
dorf,  in  his  Historical  Commentary  on  Lutheranism,  calk 
on  all  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  to  lav 
aside  their  prejudices,  to  read  over  and  over  again  Luther s 
last  letter  to  the  pontiff,  and  not  to  stifle  the  honest  con- 
victions of  their  judgment  and  conscience.  They  cannot, 
he  thinks,  but  admit,  how  well  contrived  it  was  to  stir  up 
the  mind  of  Leo  to  a  serious  investigation  and  correction 
of  abuses.  It  treated  the  pope  himself  with  the  greatest 
tenderness  and  respect,  while  the  rash,  impolitic  proceed- 
ings of  Cajetan  and  Eckius  were  exposed  in  just  strains  of 
censure  and  reproach.  The  whole  letter  is  much  too  long 
to  find  a  place  in  this  history.  A  general  account  of  it 
will,  however,  be  expected ;  and  the  rather,  as  it  may  seem 
surprising  that  Seckendorf,  who  on  most  occasions  is  suf- 
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ficiently  copious  in  his  extracts,  and  who  reckons  this  com- 
position among  the  few  writings  which  are  truly  admirable, 
does  not  produce  a  syllable  of  it  among  his  numerous 
articles  and  additions.* 

In  the  exordium  of  his  letter,    Luther   declares,  that 
though  he    had  been  compelled,    by  the   persecutions  of 
such  as  flattered  his  holiness,   to  appeal  from   the  Koman 
See  to  a  future  council,  yet  he  had  never  har-  Luther*  9 
boiured  the  least  ill-will  to  the  pontiff,   but  had  Ihe^^^e 
always  prayed  God  to  bestow  upon  his  person   ^°  ^• 
and  See  every  kind  of  blessing.     He  had  learnt,  he  said, 
to  despise,  in  general,  the  threats  of  those  who  were  con- 
tinually  alarming    him   with    the   pontifical   vengeance ; 
nevertneless  it  gave  him  pain  to  be  represented  as  one  who 
had  not  spared  even  the  pope  himself.     Such  an  accusation 
he  could  not  treat  lightly,  as  it  was  in  fact,   he  said,  the 
true  cause  of  that  very  letter  to  his  holiness,  which  he  was 
then  writing. 

He  owned,  that  he  had  treated  the  impious  doctrines  of 
his  adversaries  with  much  severity  ;  and  he  was  so  far  from 
repenting  of  what  he  had  done  in  that  respect,  that,  what- 
ever man's  judgment  might  be,  he  intended  zealously  to 
persevere  in  the  same  practice.  He  was  supported  by  the 
example  of  Christ,  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  prophets  ;  whereas 
the  delicate  ears  of  the  present  age,  accustomed  to  nothing 
but  most  pernicious  flattery,  could  not  endure  plain  truths. 
He  was  not,  however,  conscious  that  he  had  in  any  instance 
spoken  of  the  person  of  the  present  pontiff*  in  a  manner 
which  was  not  highly  respectful ;  and  if  he  had  really  done 
otherwise,  there  was  nothing  which  he  more  thoroughly 
disapproved,  or  would  be  more  ready  to  retract.  More- 
over, he  said,  that  Leo  X.  was  so  generally  celebrated  for 
leading  a  blameless  life,  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  power 
of  the  greatest  character  to  injure  his  unsullied  reputation. 
He  was  not  yet  so  stupid  as  to  think  of  attacking  a  man 
whom  every  body  praised.  Besides,  it  had  never  been,  nor 
ever  should  be  his  practice,  to  inveigh  even  against  those 
who  were  notorious  for  bad  morals.     It  gave  him  no  plea- 

*  Sleidan  gives  the  substance  of  it  in  brief  ;  and  the  wliole  is  to  be  found 
in  Luther's  Works,  Vol.  ii.  Witt.  [f.  1.  &c.  No.  204.  De  Wett^.  This  letter 
and  the  accompanying  little  Treatise  on  Christian  Liberty,  was  translated 
into  English,  by  J.  BeU  in  157J),  and  reprinted  l)y  Dr.  Collycr  in  1«17.] 
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sure  to  dwell  on  the  faults  of  any  man  ;  he  was  sufficiently 
conscious  of  the  beam  in  his  own  eye,  and  would  never  be 
first  to  cast  a  stone  at  the  adulterous  woman.  His  sole 
object,  his  sole  contention,  related  to  the  divine  word. 
Every  thing  else  he  was  ready  to  give  up  to  any  person, 
but  he  could  never  give  up  his  right  to  set  forth  the  word 
OF  TRUTH.  Whoever  had  conceived  differently,  either  of 
him  or  his  writings,  had  mistaken  the  matter. 

But  the  pope's  See,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Court  of 
BoME,  neither  Leo  nor  any  man  living  could  deny,  was 
more  corrupt  than  Babylon  and  Sodom.  Luther  declared, 
that  he  considered  that  court  as  desperately  wicked ;  he 
detested  it ;  he  had  withstood  it,  and  should  continue  to 
withstand  it  as  long  as  he  preserved  any  thing  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  a  most  licentious  den  of 
thieves :  Antichrist  could  add  nothing  to  its  impiety. 
What  can  a  pope  do  among  such  monsters  of  wickedness, 
even  supposing  him  to  be  supported  by  three  or  four  learned 
and  excellent  cardinals  ?  He  is  like  a  lamb  in  the  midst 
of  wolves,  as  a  Daniel  among  the  lions,  or  as  an  Ezekiel 
among  scorpions — 

He  most  sincerely  wished  that  Leo  X.  could  be  induced 
to  live  on  his  own  patrimony,  or  on  some  petty  ecclesi- 
astical preferment,  and  resign  the  pontificate,  which  in 
reality  was  now  only  fit  for  those  sons  of  perdition  who 
flattered  hira  on  account  of  his  glorious  pre-eminence.  0 ! 
Leo,  said  he,  you  sit  on  a  most  inauspicious  and  dangerous 
throne.  The  more  wicked  and  execrable  your  court  is, 
the  more  readily  do  they  use  your  name  and  authority,  to 
ruin  the  fortunes  and  the  souls  of  the  people,  to  multiply 
their  villanies,  and  to  oppress  the  whole  Church  of  God. 
I  speak  the  truth,  because  I  wish  you  well.  If  Bernard, 
with  an  honest  freedom,  deplored  the  situation  of  pope 
Eugenius,  at  a  time  when  there  was  room  for  better  hopes 
of  the  court  of  Rome, — though  even  then  very  corrupt, — 
why  may  not  we,  aft:er  an  accumulation  of  most  ruinous 
corruptions  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  be  allowed 
to  speak  freely  ?  Those,  who  thus  complain  and  execrate 
the  court  of  Rome,  are  your  best  friends,  and  do  you  the 
best  services.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  Christ 
and  his  religion  than  the  practices  of  the  Roman  See. 
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He  said,  he  could  go  still  further,  and  honestly  declare, 
that  to  inveigh  even  against  the  corrupt  court  of  Rome, 
was  a  thought  which  had  never  entered  his  mind.  He 
had  considered  the  case  of  that  court  as  desperate ;  he 
had  said,  **  He  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still  ;"*  and 
he  had  actually  given  himself  up  to  the  study  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  with  the  view  of  being  usefiil  to  his  brethren 
with  whom  he  Uved  in  the  university. 

While  he  was  prosecuting  this  plan,  in  a  peaceable  and 
quiet  manner,  and  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  John 
Eckius,  laying  hold  of  a  single  word,  which  had  casually 
escaped  him,  concerning  the  supremacy  of  the  Koman 
church,  had  drawn  him  unexpectedly  into  a  public  dis- 
putation. This  ostentatious  Thraso  pretended  to  venture 
every  thing  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  honour  of  the 
apostolic  See ;  whereas  m  reality  he  was  seeking,  not  the 
supremacy  of  St.  Peter,  but  his  own  rank  and  aggrandize- 
ment among  the  divines  of  the  age ;  and,  in  this  view,  he 
had  supposed  it  might  be  of  considerable  use  to  him,  if  he 
could  drag  Luther  in  triumph.  Pufled  up  with  the  idea 
of  being  able  to  abuse  the  papal  authority  to  his  own  pur- 
poses, the  sophist  had  looked  forward  to  certain  victory ; 
and  now  that  he  had  utterly  failed,  he  was  carried  away 
with  the  most  outrageous  passion,  conscious  that  it  was  by 
his  own  fault,  and  not  Luther's,  if  the  latter,  in  defending 
himself,  had  said  any  thing  which  might  discredit  the  Ro- 
man See. 

Luther  then  entreated  the  pope,  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  say  a  word  in  support  of  his  own  cause,  and  also 
to  point  out  those  who  are  the  real  enemies  of  his  holi- 
ness. He  took  it  for  granted  that  Leo  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  proceedings  of  his  imprudent,  unfortunate,  nay, 
unfaithfiil  legate,  cardinal  Cajetan.  This  man,  he  said, 
might  have  composed  all  the  diflerences  with  a  single  word. 
He  had  only  to  prescribe  to  Luther's  adversaries  the  same 
silence,  which  on  that  condition,  Luther  had  promised  to 
preserve.  Whereas,  not  content  with  this  fair  compro- 
mise, he  began  to  justify  the  licentious  practices  of  his 
enemies,  and  to  insist  upon  a  recantation  from  him,  even 
when  the  pontifical  mandates  by  no  means  warranted  so 

*  Revel,  xxii.  11. 
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tyrannical  a  demand.  Thus  the  pleasing  hopes  of 
commodation  had  been  ruined,  and  the  dissension  mi: 
asperated.  All  the  mischief  which  followed  was  to  1 
cril)ed  entirely  to  Cajetan,  and  not  to  Luther,  who  i 
had  exerted  ever}'  nerve  to  procure  peace  and  sileno 
Charles  Miltitz,  he  said,  had  used  his  utmost  ende 
to  repair  the  harm  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
and  temerity  of  Cajetan ;  but  had  been  prevente( 
bringing  matters  to  a  successful  issue,  by  the  unseat 
disputations  of  Eckius.  This  was  the  name  of  the 
real  enemy.  He  was  a  man  who  did  not  seek  trut 
glory ;  a  man,  who,  by  falsehood,  pretence,  and  a 
had  from  the  beginning  of  these  troubles  done  everj 
he  could  to  confound  men's  judgments,  and  inflame 
passions  ;  and  who,  it  could  not  be  denied,  had  b 
to  light,  through  his  selfish  and  intemperate  conduct 
of  the  ignominious  corruptions  of  the  court  of  Rom 

From  this  instance,  he  said,  the  pope  might  lean 
no  enemy  was  more  pernicious  than  a  flatterer.  I 
very  time  the  papal  authority  languished ;  even  the 
of  the  Roman  court  excited  "disgust ;  while  its  disg 
ignorance  was  the  topic  of  common  conversation, 
or  nothing  might  have  been  said  of  these  things, 
coTK  iliatory  measures  of  Miltitz  and  himself  had  no 
defeated  by  Eckius. 

I^astly,  Luther  informed  the  pope,   that   some   pi 

ixTsons  of  his  own  order,  at  the  particular  inst< 
^liltitz,  had  requested  him  to  address  his  holiness 
spectful  terms  ;  to  defend  at  the  same  time  his  inr 
with  becoming  humility  ;  and  to  express  a  hope,  tl 
native  goodness  of  Leo  X.  would  devise  some  ex] 
by  which  the  misunderstanding  between  them  mi 
])revented  from  being  pushed  to  the  last  extremitj 
said,  this  measure  so  entirely  harmonized  with  what 
always  offered  and  wished,  that  now,  with  the  ^ 
humility,  he  besought  his  holiness  to  impose  silenc 
those  flatterers,  who,  while  they  pretended  peac< 
enemies  of  peace.  But  no  person,  he  added,  mus 
him  to  RECANT,  unless  he  intended  to  increase  the 
sions.  I  le  further  distinctly  stated,  that  he  could  i 
niit  ANY  RULES  to  l)c  prescribed  to  him  for  the  ii 
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tation  of  the  word  of  God :  the  word  of  God  ought  not 
to  be  fettered.  If  these  two  points  were  granted,  there 
was  nothing  that  he  would  not  most  willingly  either  do  or 
suffer.  He  hated  contests,  and  would  take  care  to  irritate 
no  man.  His  holiness,  by  an  easy  mandate,  could  bring 
the  present  cause  before  himself,  and  enjoin  the  parties  to 
be  silent  and  to  live  in  peace.  It  had  long  been  his  wish 
that  this  step  might  be  taken. 

He  concluded,  with  admonishing  Leo  not  to  be  seduced 
by  these  flatterers,  who  would  make  him  a  sort  of  god, 
and  would  persuade  him,  that  he  can  command  and  re- 
quire every  thing ;  who  call  him  the  lord  of  the  whole 
world,  deny  that  anything  truly  Christian  can  exist  with- 
out his  authority,  and  idly  prate  concerning  his  power  in 
heaven,  in  hell,  and  in  purgatory.  These,  Lutner  said, 
were  the  real  enemies  of  the  pope,  and  sought  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  soul:  So  says  the  prophet  Isaiah,  "O  my 
people,  they  which  call  thee  blessed,  cause  thee  to  err."* 
Those  greatly  erred,  who  placed  the  pope  above  a  general 
council  and  the  universal  Church,  and  who  attributed  to 
him  alone  the  right  of  interpreting  Scripture.  All  such 
persons  were  at  this  moment  endeavouring  to  establish 
their  own  impieties  in  the  Church  under  the  protection 
of  Leo ;  and  it  was  much  to  be  lamented  that,  through 
people  of  this  description,  Satan  had  had  great  success, 
dunng  the  times  of  the  predecessors  of  the  present  pope. 

If  he  should  be  thought  to  have  used  too  great  fi^edom 
in  addressing  so  dignified  a  personage,  a  strong  sense  of 
duty  must  be  his  apology.  He  well  knew  the  infinite 
dangers  to  which  Leo  was  exposed  at  Home,  insomuch 
that  the  smallest  assistance,  even  from  his  meanest  bro- 
ther, might  be  serviceable.  He  might  perhaps  have  for- 
gotten the  majesty  of  the  pope,  while  he  was  discharging 
the  duty  of  benevolence ;  but  he  had  determined  to  avoid 
all  flattery  in  a  business  so  weighty  and  full  of  danger ; 
and  if,  in  what  he  had  said,  he  was  not  considered  as 
something  more  than  the  pope's  most  obedient  subject,  if 
he  was  not  understood  to  be  his  true  friend,  There  was 
One,  who  could  both  understand  and  judge. 

*  Chap.  iii.  ver.  12.  There  is  a  peculiar  proj»riety  in  this  quotation  ; 
Beatissimc,  et  Beatitudo,  l»eing  the  terms  commonly  used  in  addressing  the 
I>ope. 
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That  he  might  not  approach  his  holiness  empty,  Lather 
said,  he  presented  him  a  tittle  treatise  on  Christian  liberty. 
As  an  omen  of  his  good  hope  and  fiitare  reconciliation,  he 
had  ventured  to  de<ucate  it  to  Leo  X.  himself.  From  the 
perusal  of  it  a  judgment  might  be  formed,  in  what  kind  of 
studies  its  author  would  have  chosen  to  spend  his  time,  if 
he  might  have  been  permitted. 

The  small  treatise  on  Christian  Liberty  was  regarded  by 

its  author  as  a  compendium  of  the  Christian  life.     In  the 

Lniher^i     beginning  of  it  he  says.  He  was  conscious  of  his 

c^^"^  want  of  knowledge,  and  he  had  no  pretentions  to 

Liberty,      elegaucc  ;  but  having  struggled  through  many 

and  various  temptations,  he  hoi^  he  haid  learnt  something 

of  the  nature  of  faith,  and  could  speak  of  it  more  practically 

than  those  subtle  verbal  disputants,  who  scarcely  understood 

their  own  meaning. 

He  premises  two  axioms,  which,  in  appeanmce,  contra- 
dict each  other,  but  which  in  reality,  he  siud,  would  be 
found  perfectly  consistent. 

1 .  A  Christian  man  is  of  all  men  the  most  completely 
free  ;  and  is  subject  to  none. 

2.  A  Christian  man  is  of  all  men  the  most  ready  to 
serve  others,  and  is  subject  to  every  one.* 

In  illustration  of  the  former,  he  shows  that  the  Christian 
is  justified  and  filled  with  all  good,  and  made  a  true  son  of 
God  by  faith  alone.  "  And  though,"  says  he,  "  he  is 
abundantly  justified  inwardly,  according  to  the  Spirit, 
through  faith,  possessing  whatever  he  ought  to  have, — 
except  that  the  principle  of  faith  ought  to  grow  stronger  in 
hira  day  by  day, — yet,  while  he  remains  upon  earth  in  this 
mortal  state,  he  must  keep  his  body  in  subjection,  and  per- 
form those  duties  which  result  from  an  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-creatures.  Here  then  it  is,  in  the  Christian  scheme, 
that  WORKS  are  to  be  placed  ;  here  it  is  that  sloth  and  in- 
dolence are  forbidden  ;  and  here  the  convert  is  bound  to 
take  care  that,  by  fasting,  watching,  labour,  and  other 
suitable  means,  his  body  be  so  exercised  and  subdued  to  the 
spirit,  that  it  may  obey  and  conform  to  the  inward  and  new 
man,  and  not  rebel  and  obstruct  the  operations  of  faith,  as 
it  is  naturally  inclined  to  do,  if  not  restrained.     For  the 

*  1  Cor.  ix.  10.     Id.  vii.  22. 
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inward  man,  being  created  after  the  image  of  God,  by 
faith  rejoices  through  Christ,  in  whom  he  possesses  so  great 
treasure  ;  and  hence  his  only  employment  and  delight  is  to 
serve  God  freely  in  love.** 

He  elucidates  the  second  axiom  by  describing  the  secret 
reflections  of  a  truly  humble  Christian.  ^^  Behold  !  on  me 
a  miserable  mortal  and  worthy  of  condemnation,  God,  of 
his  mere  pity  and  kindness,  without  the  least  merit  on  my 
part,  hath  bestowed  all  the  riches  of  his  righteousness  and 
salvation,  so  that  I  no  more  stand  in  need  of  any  thing  ex- 
cept faith,  by  which  I  may  appropriate  and  secure  these 
blessings.  To  such  a  Father,  who  overwhelms  me  with 
his  inestimable  loving  kindness,  must  I  not  liberally,  cheer- 
fully, and  with  my  whole  heart  do  every  thing  which  I 
shall  know  to  be  pleasing  in  his  sight  ?  i  therefore,  after 
the  example  of  Christ,  and  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  imita- 
ting him,  would  give  up  myself  to  my  neighbour,  as  Christ 
hath  given  up  himself  for  me  ;  I  am  determined  to  do 
nothing  in  this  life,  except  what  I  shall  see  to  be  conducive 
to  his  good,  since  by  faith  I  myself  abound  in  all  blessings 
through  Christ." 

He  proceeds  to  show,  that  papal,  episcopal,  monastic, 
ecclesiastical,  and  political  mandates,  ought  to  be  obeyed, 
in  many  instances,  from  a  regard  to  the  express  will  of 
Grod  ;  in  others,  from  a  sense  of  the  expediency  of  the 
injunctions  ;  and  again  in  others,  from  a  principle  of  pure 
benevolence,  which,  in  imitation  of  our  Lord,  performs 
and  endures  many  things  not  in  their  own  nature  neces- 
sary, for  the  sake  of  peace  and  order,  and  that  offence 
may  not  be  given  to  our  fellow-creatures.  "  Thus,"  con- 
tinues Luther,  ^^  a  man,  who  has  a  right  notion  of  this 
subject,  may  decide  for  himself  without  danger  in  an 
infinity  of  cases.  A  free  Christian  man  will  say,  *  I  will 
fast,  I  will  pray,  I  will  do  this,  or  that,  because  men  have 
ordered  me  to  do  so.  It  is  not  that  the  thing  is  neces- 
sary to  my  justification  or  salvation,  but  I  shall  hereby 
comply  with  the  wishes  or  directions  of  the  pope,  the 
bishop,  the  community,  the  magistrate,  or  lastly,  my 
neighbour.  I  will  do  and  suffer  all  things,  as  Chnst  vo- 
luntarily did  and  suffered  much  more  for  me,  and  became 
subject  to  the  law  on  my  account.'     Nay,  even  though 
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tyrants  should  use  compulskm  and  Tiolence,  the  rule  of  sub- 
missdon  continues  still  the  same,  as  long  as  nothing  is  re- 
quirvd  which  is  contrary  to  God's  commandments.  But 
then  we  must  never  think«  that  by  such  acts  of  external 
obedience,  we  make  an  atonement  tor  our  sins,  or  purchase 
salvation  ;  for  by  these  means  Christian  liberty  is  totally 
extinguished,  as  must  ever  be  the  case  where  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  taith  are  not  known." 

There  were  some*  he  said,  who  would  vitiate  the  very 
best  doctrines,  and  the  very  best  discourses,  by  misun- 
derstanding them.  Let  such  persons  try  if  they  could 
understand  the  few  words  he  was  about  to  say.  "  Many 
impure  characters,  when  they  hear  of  this  liberty  of  the 
Gospel,  use  it  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  and  form  no 
other  idea  of  Christian  freedom  than  an  exemption  from  all 
rules  and  ordinances.  They  greedily  lay  hold  of  this  ex- 
emption, and  pay  no  regard  to  things  which  relate  essen- 
tially to  the  Christian  religion.  Let  us  hearken  to  the 
Scripture,  and  turn  not  from  it  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left.  By  that  unerring  guide  it  appears,  that  as  no  man  is 
justified  by  his  attention  to  worics  and  ritual  observances, 
so  neither  is  he  justified  by  the  neglect  and  contempt  of 
them.*  The  faith  of  Christ  does  not  free  us  from  the 
necessity  of  performing  good  works,  but  from  the  presump- 
tion of  seeking  justification  by  them.  Rules  and  precepts 
are  necessar\'  to  be  observed  in  human  life.  Impetuous 
and  inexperienced  youth  must  be  disciplined  by  useful 
labour,  and  the  body  must  be  brought  into  subjection  by 
these  means.  A  prudent  and  faithful  minister  of  Christ 
will  instruct  his  people  in  these  things,  but  in  so  guarded 
a  manner,  as  to  prevent,  so  far  as  in  him  Ues,  the  preva- 
lence of  a  self-righteous  spirit.  For  this  is  easily  intro- 
duced, unless  faith  be  constantly  inculcated.  If  faith  be 
kept  out  of  sight,  and  human  constitutions  alone  be  taught, 
pestilent  and  impious  traditions,  which  ruin  the  soul,  will 
bear  all  the  sway  in  the  Church,  as  is  at  present  the  case 
of  the  Christian  world  ;  pontiffs  and  schoolmen  will  con- 
found the  minds  of  men  by  their  decrees  and  sentences ; 
and  an  infinite  number  of  souls  will  be  dragged  into  perdi- 

*  Galatians  v. 
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tion ;    so  that  Antichrist  will  appear  indeed  in  all  his 
horrors," 

Luther  had  repeatedly  expressed  a  wish,  that  he  might 
have  leisure  to  attend  to  useful  subjects,  and  not  be  con- 
tinually diverted  from  them  by  polemical  disputes.  In 
the  treatise,  of  which  the  substance  of  some  remarkable 
passages  has  been  laid  before  the  reader,  he  seems  to  have 
given  a  specimen  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  salutary, 
practical  doctrine  :  And,  though  he  cannot,  as  yet,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  arrived  at  perfect  accuracy  in  his  views  of 
the  Gospel,  eveiy  intelligent  student  of  divinity  will  see 
the  lineaments  of  true  Christianity.  The  subjects  which 
he  treats  are  in  their  own  nature  mysterious,  and  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  prejudices  of  human  nature  in  its 
present  state.  Evangelical  truth  itself  appears  to 
stand  between  two  precipices,  equally  destructive.  Self- 
righteousness  and  Antinomianism.  To  describe  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  it  liable  to  neither  of  these  imputa- 
tions is  no  easy  matter.  Even  those,  who,  by  sound  ex- 
perience, are  practical  adepts  in  the  Gospel-mysterv,  are 
not  always  happy  in  conveying  wholesome  instruction  to 
others.  Language  itself  is  apt  to  sink  under  the  weight 
of  the  real  doctrines  of  grace,  and  proves  unequal  to  the 
description  of  that  spiritual  understanding  whicn  furnishes 
the  Christian  heart  with  conceptions  peculiarly  scrip- 
tural. It  is  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  man 
who,  after  a  silence  of  many  centuries,  first  undertook  to 
arrange  and  methodize  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament,  should 
not  always  be  able  to  do  full  justice  to  his  subject  ?  In 
explaining,  iowever,   the  principles  of  Christian  liberty, 


and   in   guarding  .them  against  evils  and  abuses  on  the 
b  hand  and  tK'l^y  he  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
preserved   the   due   vdium  ;  and  it  is  a  marvellous  in- 


stance of  Divine  goodness,  that  the  first  completely  evan- 
gelical Reformer  could  unite  such  uncommon  vehemence 
of  spirit  with  so  much  good  sense,  and  so  great  nicety  of 
judicious  discrimination. 

From  these  extracts  and  quotations,  we  also  see  how  far 
remote  the  author  was  from  being  a  turbulent,  schisraatical, 
licentious  demagogue.     Convinced  as  he  now  was,  that  the 
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bciaop  €f  Jtamt  had  no  diTine  jorisdictioD,  he  so  far  reve- 
RHiKii  tsie  Provideoce  of  God  in  establishing  systems  of 
fr^s^smauBt,  and  contnndng  them  for  ages  among  mankind, 
ibc  be  was  viSms'  to  try  wbedier  scriptural  truths  might 
Ecc  X  cancTii  and  supported  in  the  Christian  world  without 
tK  ecaraJBQD  of  acoraplete  separation.  Nor  were  his  sus- 
pordios  ct  the  entirely  anti-ehnstian  nature  of  the  popedom 
cccfrsed.  dH  he  fomid  by  experience  that  an  evangelical 
axi=f:«cry  cooki  not  subsist  under  so  corrupt  an  hierarchy. — 
Whh  wrai  extreme  ignorance,  then,  of  authentic  eccle- 
fi.£»dcal  vkeaxnentsw  do  many  fiMstious  spirits  undertake  to 
hacf?-  r^eor  mrbclence  and  temerity  bv  the  example  of 

Tbe  Bctn^^h  wrh^ .  Maimbour^,^  gives  the  following 
aiAxcz:  cc  Hx  Treatise  on  Christian  laberty.  ^^  Luther 
jec:  h  to  tbe  pope  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  him.  He 
nepn^^seoss  ^h  as  doing  every  thing.  It  justifies  us,  it 
Euke«  IIS  &ee,  it  saves  as ;  and  aU  this  without  the  help  of 
rx%i  works*  vhich  are  of  no  use  towards  salvation,  even 
tbcc^ti  tl>cy  proceed  fitMn  &ith.* 

Frxn  Moa$.  Du  Pin,  who,  of  all  the  papal  advocates,  is 
in  £^c^ral  by  ttr  the  most  csmdid  and  the  most  to  be  relied 
oo.  coe  might  have  expected  a  more  ineenuous  and  in- 
scmcnT^  C7inci>m,  especially  on  a  work  which  lays  aside  all 
spec-ilinve  disquisition,  and  treats  only  of  the  essential 
dec  trine?  of  the  Gocspel,  and  the  way  which  every  indi- 
Tiviuii  sinner  must  seek  eternal  salvation.  Though  suflS- 
ci<::::Iy  pro.ix  in  other  matters,  he  gives  but  a  sentence  or 
tiiro  r^ptv-nng"  this  treatise.t  "  It  is,**  says  he,  "  full  of 
pious  maxims,  but  he  maintains  in  it  his  error  of  justifi- 
canon  by  lairh  aJone.  Yet,  he  teDs  us,  he  does  not  reject 
gvvxl  works*  but,  on  the  contrary,  exhorts  men  to  the 
practice  of  them :  but  he  condemns  diose  who  do  them 
with  an  opinion  to  be  justified  by  them,  and  is  persuaded 
that  they  make  no  man  just." 

The  pious  Christian  will  have  no  difficulty  in  detei^ 
mining  where,  in  these  instances,  the  charge  of  error  and 
misrepresentation  ought  to  rest,  thouorh  he  may,  perhaps, 
be  a  little  suq>rised  to  see,   that  in  former,   as  well  as  in 

♦  [ApuJ.  Seckendorf.  Lib.  i.  sect.  27.  P.  94.] 
t  f  Du  Pin,  Cent,  xvi.  b.  ii.  c.  7.  J 
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modern  times,  the  leading  truths  of  the  Gospel,  in  spite  of 
every  care  to  interpret  them  clearly,  and  guard  them  from 
erroneous  construction,  were  opposed,  misunderstood,  and 
misrepresented.  The  fact  is,  men,  in  all  ages  and  under 
all  circumstances,  naturally  dislike  the  pure  doctrines  of 
grace  ;  they  are  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness ;  they  go 
about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  and  do  not 
submit  themselves  to  the  righteousness  of  God.*  It  was, 
I  conceive,  a  strong  conviction  of  this  natural  dislike, 
which  induced  the  author  of  the  treatise  we  have  now  re- 
viewed, to  put  his  readers,  at  the  conclusion,  in  mind  of 
the  important  truth, — namely, 

**  That  there  was  therefore  need  of  prayer  to  God, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  incline  us  towards  himself 
and  make  us  teachable,  and  write  his  laws  in  our  hearts, 
according  to  his  promise,— otherwise,  we  are  ruined  for 
ever.  For  unless  he  himself  inwardly  teach  us  this  wis- 
dom, which  is  so  hidden  in  mystery,  mere  nature  will  con- 
stantly disapprove  it  and  reject  it.  The  reason  is,  nature 
looks  on  it  as  foolishness,  and  takes  offence  at  it." — This 
is  a  most  valuable  observation  of  Luther.  He  had  his  eye 
on  the  great,  essential  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
which  was  always  his  favourite  theme.  He  had  taken 
peculiar  pains  to  secure  it  both  from  abuse  and  from 
misconception.  It  was  only  a  little  before,  that  he  had 
said,  "  We  are  so  far  from  rejecting  good  works,  that 
we  teach  the  necessity  of  them,  and  lay  very  great  stress 
on  their  being  done.  We  never  say  any  thing  against 
them  on  their  own  account ;  it  is  the  impious  notion  that 
they  can  justify,  which  we  condemn.**  Still  he  well  knew, 
that  nothmg  he  could  say,  would  be  effectual  to  reach  the 
hearts,  or  even  the  understanding  of  mankind.  Still 
they  would  infallibly  exclaim,  ^^  This  is  a  dangerous  tenet, 
this  is  faith  without  works." — He  therefore  wisely  admo- 
nishes us  to  pray  for  a  divine  influence  ;  and  he  beseeches 
God  to  "  show  the  light  of  his  countenance,  that  his  way 
may  be  known  upon  earth,  his  saving  hesdth  among  all 
nations." 

If  the  least  doubt  could  be  entertained,   whether  the 

♦  Rom.  X.  3. 
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Saxon  Reformer  was  a  man  both  of  acute  understanding 
and  indefatigable  industry,  it  would  be  easy  to  particularize 
several  of  his  excellent  publications,  during  the  years  1519, 
1520,  &c.  which  have  not  been  mentioned.  The  estab- 
lished  hierarchy  had,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  have,  many  sup- 
porters. The  heretical  innovator  was  attacked  from  all 
quarters  ;  and  it  may  be  suflScient  to  add,  that  Luther 
always  answered  his  enemies  with  perspicuity  and  vigour, 
and  in  several  instances  with  great  brilliancy  of  wit  and 
poignant  sarcasm  :  never  was  it  more  truly  said  of  any  mao, 
That  he  was  himself  a  host. 

Doubtless  this  extraordinary  servant  of  Grod  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  admiration,  much  more  than  of  our  pity  ;  never- 
theless, when  I  view  the  champion  of  that  Christian  liberty 
which  we  at  this  day  enjoy,  calumniated,  irritated,  and  pro- 
voked, hunted  down,  and  almost  struggling  for  his  life,  it 
is  with  infinite  satisfaction  that  I  find  the  eloquent  pen  of 
Luther  is  Melancthon  begins  about  this  time  to  appear,  in 
Mdli^cthon,  reply  to  some  of  Luther's  adversaries.  With 
A,D.  1620.  Y^hat  spirit  he  was  treading  in  the  steps  of  his 
academical  friend,  may  in  some  measure  be  inferred  from 
his  answer  to  a  declamatory  composition  which  was  pub^ 
lished  at  Leipsic,  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Kadin.  A 
short  extract  must  however  suffice  ;  important  materials 
crowd  upon  us.*  "  The  very  terms,  grace,  faith,  hope 
and  charity,  have  an  entirely  difierent  meaning  in  the 
Scriptures,  from  that  which  fashionable  divines  give  them 
in  their  scholastic  discussions.  We  have  not  onlv  lost 
the  doctrine,  but  even  the  very  language  of  Christianity. 
Grace  is  a  word  which  denotes  some  gift  of  God  through 
Christ  :  But  where  does  it  signify,  as  they  interpret  it,  a 
FORM  of  soul  ?  Or  whence  came  the  terms  of  faith 
INFUSED  and  acquired;  formed,  and  unformed? 
Where  is  their  authority  for  teachhig,  that  Christian  minds 
should  hope  for  salvation  from  human  merits  ?  Nay,  whence 
is  the  origin  of  the  term  itself,  the  profane  term  of  merit  ? 
Witness  this  madness  of  attributing  virtue  to  human  en- 
deavours rather  than  to  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  ? 
The  Church,  ye  princes  !  appeals  to  your  faith  and  piety : 

*  [Apiul.  Seek.  Lib.  i.  §  70.  Add  3.  (g.)  p.  10i).J 
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she  entreats  you,  enslaved  as  she  is  by  philosophy  and  hu- 
man traditions,  to  emancipate  her  at  length  from  her  two- 
fold Babylonian  servitude.  Melancthon  then  makes  heavy 
complaints  of  the  vices  tolerated  in  the  universities,  and  the 
corruptions  there  imbibed  by  youth.  ''  I  have  seen,"  says 
he,  "  some  young  men,  not  ill-disposed,  who  would  have 
wished  to  live  and  die  in  total  ignorance  of  letters,  rather 
than  to  have  purchased  knowle^e  at  so  dear  a  rate,  who 
carried  nothing  away  with  them  from  the  universities,  ex- 
cept a  guilty  conscience." 

If  the  conduct  of  Frederic  the  Wise  had  been  influenced 
only  by  prudential  and  political  considerations,  he  may 
seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  tempted,  about  valentine 
this  period,  to  have  entirely  withdrawn  his  pro-  P®*^^®^^'* 
tection  from  Luther.      He  was  informed  by  Va-  ws^ageS 
lentine  Deitleben,*  who  was  then  his  agent  at  **  ^^' 
Rome  for  the  management  of  some  particular  business,— 
That,  he  could  bring  nothing  to  a  successful  issue  with  the 
Boman  pontiff  ;  That,  whatever  the  pretence  might  be,  he 
believed  the  real  obstacles  were,  the  offence  which  the  new 
doctrines  of  Luther  had  given  to  the  pope  and  his  cardi- 
nals, and  the  pubUc  report  of  the  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance  which   Luther    himself  had    received    from  the 
prince. 

The  answer  of  the  elector  is,  in  substance,  as  follows  : 
We  never  undertook  to  defend  or  to  patronize  the  opi- 
nions or  writings  of  Luther  ;  nor  have  we  at  this  moment 
any  such  intention.     We  do  not  consider  it  as  Luther u 
our  business  to  pronounce  what  is  right,  or  wrong,  ?Kbctorof 
on  religious  subjects  :  Nevertheless,  we  will  not  Saxony. 
dissemble,  that  we  hear  the  tenets  of  this  man  are  ap- 
proved by  many  learned  and  intelligent  persons.     Some 
time  ago  we  so  far  interfered,  as  to  obtain  from  him  a 
voluntary  promise  that  he  would  leave  our  university  and 
jurisdiction  :  which  he  would  certainly  have  done,  had  not 
C.  Miltitz,  the  pope's  own  nuncio,  entreated  us  in  the  most 
earnest  manner  not  to  permit  him  to  go  away  ;  for  he  ex- 
pressed his  fears,  lest,  in  a  different  situation,  where  the 

*  [Seckendorf  calls  this  person  '  a  Teutleben,'  and  says  that  he  himself 
wrote  his  name  sometimes  Tetelebcn,  and  at  others  Teutleben.  Lib.  i.  § 
69.  Add  (a,  and  b.)  p.  102.] 
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man  was  not  restrained  by  our  authority,  he  might  proceed 
to  greater  lengths. 

As,  therefore,  there  is  not  the  smallest  ground  for  sus- 
pecting us  to  be  ill  affected  to  the  Roman  See,  we  trust 
that  our  afiairs  will  not  meet  with  any  obstruction  from  his 
holiness,  on  account  of  false  charges  and  insinuations. 

To  you,  however,  we  may  speak  without  di^uise.  It 
is  the  common  conversation  here,  that  Martin  Luther  was 
drawn  into  this  dispute  about  the  pope's  supremacy  by 
Doctor  Eckius,  and  that  he  has  been  so  repeatedly  pro- 
Toked  by  abusive  pubUcations,  at  Rome  and  other  places, 
that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  answer  them.  More- 
over, as  there  are  now  in  Germany  abundance  of  inge- 
nious and  learned  persons,  and  as  the  laity  begin  to  grow 
skiUul,  and  have  a  desire  to  understand  the  Scriptures, 
there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  great  reason  to  fear,  that 
if  the  pope  should  continue  to  reject  the  equitable  propo- 
sals of  Luther,  and  will  not  submit  the  cause  to  a  fair  and 
unbiassed  examination,  but  depend  merely  on  ecclesiastical 
eensures,  the  dissensions  and  contests  may  be  exceedingly 
exasperated,  and  a  return  to  peace  and  harmony  rend^ed 
very  difficult.  The  doctrines  of  Luther  have  taken  deep 
root  ever}'  where,  and  the  eflBjct  must  be  done  away  by 
perspicuous  and  incontestable  testimonies  of  Scripture, 
not  by  ecclesiastical  processes  contrived  to  oppress  him  and 
to  excite  terror  ;  otherwise,  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
bitterest  animosities,  and  the  most  horrible  and  destructive 
convulsions  will  arise  in  Grermany,  which  can  be  of  no  ser- 
vice either  to  his  holiness  the  pope,  or  to  any  one  else.* 

This  letter,  though  addressed  only  to  the  electors  own 
agent  or  commissioner,  Deitleben,  would  doubtless  find  its 
way  to  the  pontiff  and  his  cardinals.  Happily  for  the  cause 
of  Christian  libertv',  These  continued  to  despise  every  kind 
of  salutarj'  advice,  and  it  is  well  known  how  the  subsequent 
events  corresponded  with  the  intimations  of  the  sagacious 
Frederic. 

In  effect,  Leo  X.  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  most  per^ 
nicious  counsellors,  and  at  length,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 

ininradenc*  Suffered  himsclf  to  be  overcome  by  their  importu- 

ot  Leo  X.    ^i^y      Among  these  we  may  reckon  Sylvester, 

*  Luth.  Op.  Vol.  ii.  [f.  50.] 
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Prierias,  and  Cajetan,  and  especially  Eckius,  who,  from  the 
time  of  his  defeat,  in  the  disputation  at  Leipsic,  breathed 
nothing  but  fury  and  resentment  against  Luther,  and,  with- 
out losmg  a  moment,  had  repaired  to  Eome,  in  the  full 
1)urpose  of  executing  vengeance  on  the  man  who  had 
owered  his  pride,  and  checKcd  his  ambitious  expectations. 
Instead  of  profiting  by  the  prudent  suggestions  of  Frederic, 
which  were  conveyed  to  the  court  of  Eome,  through 
Deitleben,  in  language  sufficiently  respectful,  though  at 
the  same  time  firm  and  significant,  the  pontiff  affected  to 
understand  the  elector's  letter  of  instruction  to  his  agent  in 
a  sense  directly  opposite  to  the  real  one.  He  extolled  that 
prince  in  the  highest  terms  of  commendation,  for  having 
opposed  the  wicked  attempts  of  Martin  Luther  with  so 
much  piety  and  zeal ;  he  suppressed  his  knowledge  of  any 
protection  that  had  been  afforded  the  heretic  by  the  court 
of  Saxony  ;  and,  with  incredible  effi*ontery  and  dissimula* 
tion,  he  desired  the  elector  to  be  assured,  that  his  spirited 
conduct  on  the  present  emergency,  in  resisting  innovation 
and  supporting  the  orthodox  faith,  had  very  much  increased 
that  good  opinion  which  the  Roman  See  had  always  enter- 
tained of  his  distinguished  merit.  In  the  same  letter  Leo 
declares,  that  he  had  received  from  the  very  best  characters 
so  many  testimonies  in  praise  of  Frederic,  as  made  it  hard 
for  him  to  say,  whether  the  wisdom  or  the  religion  of  the 
prince  had  lately  been  more  conspicuous  ?  It  was  a  proof 
of  singular  wisdom  that  he  had  given  no  countenance  to 
that  pestilential  poisonous  madman,  who  was  reviving  the 
seditious  heresies  of  the  Wickliffites  and  Hussites,  which 
had  already  been  condemned  by  the  general  Church  ;  but 
it  was  the  soundness  of  his  religious  principles,  which  only 
eould  account  for  his  steady  adherence  to  the  orthodox 
faith. 

The  pope  concludes  with  informing  the  elector,  that  he 
had  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  determination  *  of  the  court  of 
Rome  respecting  this  notorious  heretic  and  his  detestable 
opinions  ;  and  that  he  now  relied  upon  his  highness,  in  the 
first  place,  to  exhort  Luther  to  recant  with  a  becoming 
humility  ;  and  secondly,  if  the  man  persisted  in  his  wicked- 

*  This  was  the  pope's  buU  in  which  Luther  was  condemned.  An  acoount 
of  it  and  its  consequences  wiU  be  given  in  the  next  Chapter. 
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ness  beyond  the  term  of  sixty  days,  to  seize  his  pers< 
keep  him  safe  for  the  disposm  of  his  holiness. 

This  and  the  preceding  letter  are  curious  spec 
of  that  species  of  epistolary  correspondence  whic 
quently  takes  place  among  persons  in  elevated  situi 
where  the  writers  perfectly  understand  each  other,  t 
they  by  no  means  express  in  words  the  ideas  they  i 
to  communicate.  The  letter  of  Frederic,  which,  t 
addressed  to  his  agent  at  Rome,  we  may  consider  i 
signed  for  the  pope  himself,  displays  throughout,  bo 
extraordinary  sagacity  and  the  manly  resolution 
characterized  that  great  prince  ;  while  the  pope's  ai 
under  the  disguise  of  a  disgusting  flattery,  betraj 
most  presumptuous  and  arbitrary  designs.  Frc 
though  his  expressions  are  modified  with  a  courtly 
terity,  and  with  that  obsequiousness  to  the  hierarc 
which  he  was  educated,  breathes  nothing  but  sin< 
moderation,  and  peace  :  whereas  Leo  X.  even  in  hh 
descension,  is  insolent;  and  by  his  ridiculous  inc 
tency  in  praising  the  elector,  and  at  the  same  time  ad( 
violent  counsels,  demonstrates  both  the  ignorance  ai 
temerity  of  his  advisers.  The  intelligent  reader,  v 
accustomed  to  exercise  his  own  understanding  on  th( 
before  him,  will,  by  attentively  weighing  these  two  \i 
see  more  into  the  real  state  of  the  Reformation  an 
character  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  of  the  Roman 
than  by  reading  many  pages  of  historical  speculatioi 
eonjecture.     But, 

Let  us  now  hear  the  sentiments  of  one,  who  n 

loved  courts,  nor  practised  their  arts.     When  Luth( 

informed  by  Spajatinus,  that  the  prince's  agent  at 

could  transact  no  business  with  the  pope,  because  hit 

Disinterest-  ^^^^  ^'^^  offcudcd  on  accouut  of  the  pr6t< 

ed  conduct    afforded  by  the  elector  to  so  notorious  a  h< 

of  Luther,      i  •  •'  .  ,     ^  «  n 

his  answer  was  m  substance  as  loliows,  axu 
deserves  our  notice.  ''It  is  entirely  agreeable  t 
wishes,  that  our  illustrious  prince  should  separate  h 
from  my  cause  as  he  has  hitherto  done,  and  expose  i 
the  public,  either  to  be  instructed  or  convicted  of 
Let  them  punish  Sylvester,  Eckius,  Cajetan  and  o 
who  have  raised  these  disturbances  in  the  Church,  n 
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to  enhance  their  own  consequence  and  reputation.  What- 
ever I  have  done,  or  now  do,  I  do  by  compulsion.  I  am 
always  ready  to  be  quiet,  provided  they  do  not  insist  upon 
evangelical  truth  lying  dormant.  If  they  will  but  permit 
Christians  to  walk  in  the  path  of  salvation  without  perse- 
cution, I  will  give  up  every  thing  else ;  and  that  spon- 
taneously. This  is  all  I  ask.  What  can  be  more  equita- 
ble ?  I  ask  not  for  a  cardinal's  hat,  nor  for  gold,  nor  what- 
ever at  this  day  is  deemed  precious  at  Rome.  You  will 
observe,  that  a  mind  thus  disposed  can  neither  fear  threats 
nor  be  allured  by  promises."  * 

However,  amidst  the  various  distresses  which  the  at* 
tacks  of  persecutors  on  all  sides  occasioned,  several  cir- 
cumstances took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1520,  which  tended  greatly  to  encourage  the  Saxon  Re- 
former,  1.  The  appearance  of  Melancthon  against  the 
papal  advocates  has  already  been  mentioned.  2.  Several 
elaborate  epistles  of  Erasmus,  written  about  the  same 
period,  to  persons  of  learning  and  eminence,  represent 
Luther  in  the  most  respectful  terms.  Some  of  these  are 
already,  in  substance,  before  the  reader,t  who  cannot  fail 
to  observe  that  they  must  have  proved  the  more  servicea- 
ble to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  because,  as  Luther 
himself  says,  Erasmus,  with  his  usual  dexterity,  did  not 
seem  to  take  his  part,  and  yet  in  fact  defended  him  in  the 
very  ablest  manner.:|:  3.  Some  German  noblemen,  who 
had  imbibed  Lutheran  principles,  and  had  heard  of  the 
dangers  to  which,  from  the  violent  machinations  of  bigoted 
Roman-catholics,  the  Reformer's  life  was  exposed,  stepped 
forward  at  this  crisis,  and  generously  offered  him  their  pro- 
tection. Among  these,  in  particular  is  recorded  the  name 
of  Sylvester  Schaumburg,  a  Franconian  knight,  who  sent 
his  son  to  Wittemberg,  to  be  instructed  by  Melancthon  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  letter,  most  earnestly  request- 
ed Luther  to  accept  an  asylum  in  his  neighbourhood^ 
where  he  might  be  preserved  from  all  harm,  by  Schaum-  • 
burg  himself  and  a  hundred  other  noblemen,  till  the  storm 
was  over,  and  the  doctrinal  points  had  undergone  a  legal 
examination.     Luther  had  the  prudence  to  transmit  to  his 

*  Lib.  i.  Epist.  [179.  No.  208.]  t:in  pages  40.%  464  of  this  Volume. 
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firkrird  S{^atiniis  the  knight  s  letter,  for  the  inspection  of 
tiM:  ekctor ;  and  along  with  it  a  Teiy  significant  note, 
which  ifaovs  how  moch  his  hopes  and  confidence  were  im- 
proved  upon  reeeiTing  information  that  he  had  so  many 
friends  in  Germany.  "  If  it  would  not,**  *  siys  he,  "  give 
the  prinee  too  mnch  tnmhle,  I  could  wish  he  would  be 
fieased  to  give  a  hint  to  his  friend,  cardinal  St.  Greorge, 
a:  Bome,  respecting  the  contents  of  the  enclosed  letter  fii^m 
Sr  Syirester  Schaumburg,  that  my  enemies  may  see,  they 
wC:  oc:!y  make  bad  worse  by  driving  me  fi-om  Wittem- 
ber^:  fjr  there  are  those,  not  in  Bohemia,  but  in  the 
middk:  of  Germany,  who  both  can  and  will  protect  me 
j^ahkit  aD  their  ecclesiastical  thunders.  There,  most 
csertalnly.  I  diould  expose  the  Boman  errors  and  abuses 
with  srneater  severity  than  I  have  thought  it  prudent  to 
do  at  Wittember?,  where  the  authority  of  the  prince  and 
the  intere&ts  of  me  university  are  some  restraint  to  my 
prcee^dings.  A^  fin-  as  respects  myself,  the  die  is  cast 
npal  wrath  and  papal  frvour  are  equally  despised  by  me. 
I  no  longer  wish  to  communicate  with  the  Bomanists  or  to 
be  reconciled  to  them. — ^Let  them  condemn  me  and  bum 
my  books ;  and  if,  in  return,  I  do  not  publicly  condemn 
and  bum  the  whole  mass  of  pontifical  law,  it  will  be  be- 
cause I  cannot  find  fire.  They  will  not  succeed  in  this 
thelites:.  The  Lord,  who  knows  me  to  be  a  most  grievous 
s'r.ner,  will,  I  doubt  not,  finish  his  own  work,  either 
thrjogii  me  as  his  instrument,  or  through  another." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  that  the    Saxon 
Betcrmer.  when  he  wrote  this  note,   had   made   up  his 
•~— .^k-    "^^°^   respecting  an  accommodation  with   the 
tiai:  c ::     court  of  Bome.     In  various  ways  he  received 
''^^'       almost  daily  information  of  their  violent  pro- 
ce^ngs  against  his  doctrines,  his  writings,  and  his  per- 
son :  t  he  soon  expected  to   hear  of  a  cruel  and  unjust 
sentence  ;  and  it  behoved  him  to  make  some  provision  for 
his  safet}-.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  generous  pro- 
posal  of  protection    bv  Schaumburg   and   his  associates 
must  have  been  grateful  news ;  and  though  Divine  Pro- 
vidence directed  his  valuable  life  to  be  preserved  in  a 
different  manner,  yet  the  certain  knowledge  of  having  so 

•  ;;»  24»>.  De  Wetto.]  +  Du  Pin,  Book  ii  Chap  ix.  [Cent,  xv.] 
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many  powerful  friends  in  the  heart  of  Grermany,  together 
with  the  pleasing  option  of  taking  shelter  among  them  in 
case  of  emergency,  produced  a  most  visible  and  decisive 
effect  on  his  mind.  We  may  judge  of  this  by  comparing 
the  spirit  of  the  preceding  short  letter  to  Spalatinus,  with 
that  of  the  following,  which  was  written  to  the  same 
friend,  just  before  the  kind  intentions  and  voluntary  sup- 
port of  the  Grerman  noblemen  were  made  known  to  him. 
Alluding  to  the  bitter  accusations  of  the  Romanists,  he 
expresses  himself  to  the  following  effect :  *'  You  know 
that  I  have  much  more  right  to  complain  than  they. 
Proofs  of  this  assertion  may  be  found  in  my  little  publica- 
tions ;  in  which  I  so  often  own  and  complain,  that  I  am 
dragged  into  this  contest  by  force.  How  frequently  have 
I  proposed  peace  and  silence.  Nay,  when  do  I  cease  to 
beg  for  better  information  ?  My  disposition  is  still  the 
same ;  still  I  am  ready  to  be  silent,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  be  so  ;  that  is,  if  my  enemies  shall  also  be  restrained 
from  attacking  me.  All  the  world  knows  that  Eckius  drew 
me  into  the  dispute  about  the  pope's  supremacy,  for  no 
other  reason  but  to  injure  my  person,  and  all  my  concerns, 
and  to  expose  to  ridicule  both  my  reputation  and  our  uni- 
versity at  Wittemberg.  And  now,  when  they  see  that  the 
man  is  providentially  opposed,  they  accuse  me  of  vain- 
glory. How  is  it,  that  a  person  so  low  and  miserable  as  I 
am  should  be  suspected  of  a  passion  for  glory  ;  I,  who  ask 
for  nothing  more  but  that  I  may  be  suffered  to  live  in 
private,  altogether  unknown  to  the  world?  Let  those, 
who  please,  succeed  me  in  my  functions ;  let  those,  who 

f  lease,  bum  my  books  :  What  can  I  say  more  ?  However, 
desire  that  one  thing  may  be  taken  along  with  what  I 
here  say,  namely,  that  if  I  may  not  be  released  from  the 
office  of  teaching  and  explaining  the  word  of  God,  most 
assuredly  I  will  not  be  fettered  in  the  discharge  of  my 
ministry,  I  am  already  sufficiently  burdened  with  my  sins  ; 
I  mean  not  to  add  to  them  the  unpardonable  crime  of  re- 
maining in  the  ministry  and  of  being  unfaithful  in  it,  of 
being  guilty  of  an  impious  silence,  and  of  the  neglect  of 
divine  truth  and  of  so  many  thousand  precious  souls."  * 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  pious  and  truly  bene- 
•  [Luth.  Ep.  No.  238.  De  Wetie.] 
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volent  determinatibn  of  the  man,  whom  an  elegant  histo- 
rian, with  most  deplorable  prejudice,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  facts,  accuses  of  indulging  a  spirit  of  selfish  resent- 
ment, when  he  began  to  oppose  tne  practice  of  indul- 
gences.* 

Whoever  reflects  on  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affiiirs  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1520  and  the  former  part  of 
1521,  the  mitportant  crisis  which  was  fast  approaching,  the 
wise  and  resolute  conduct  of  Martin  Luther,  and  the  glo- 
rious and  happy  consequences  of  his  opposition  to  the 
reigning  corruptions,  will  look  on  these  authentic  docu- 
ments as  extremely  interesting,  and  well  deserving  the 
notice  of  every  pious  and  grateful  Protestant.  It  is  indeed 
much  to  be  lamented,  that  these,  and  many  other  instruct 
tive  particulars  contained  in  this  chapter,  have  not,  as  yet, 
found  their  way  into  regular  ecclesiastical  histories,  where 
they  might  prove,  in  some  degree,  an  antidote  to  the  pert 
and  positive  assertions  of  profane  and  infidel  authors,  who 
know  no  bounds  to  their  misrepresentations  of  religious 
characters  and  religious  transactions.f 

♦  [Hume,  Henry  VIII.  [c.  29.] 

t  Thus  Mr.  Hume,  oesides  hb  odious  misrepresentation  respecting 
iNDULG-BNCBS^  whicli  has  long  affo  received  a  most  complete  answer  from 
Dr.  Maclaine,  in  his  nbtes  on  Alosheim,  makes  not  the  least  scrapie  to 
spenk  of  the  Reformation  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  Not  that  reason  hore  any  considerable  share,  in  opening  men*s  eyes 
with  regard  to  the  impostures  of  the  Romish  church.'* 

Again,  "  Many  of  tiie  reformers  adopted  an  enthusiastic  strain  of  devo- 
tion, whirh  admitted  of  no  observances,  rites  or  ceremonies,  but  placed  all 
merit  in  a  mysterious  species  of  faith,  in  inward  vision,  rapture,  and 
ecHtacy.** 

Soon  after,  he  Bpeaks  of  Leo  X.  as  follows:  His  "sound  judomekt, 
uoDERATiox,  and  TEMPER,  wci*e  well  qualified  to  retard  its  progress ;"  that 
is,  the  progress  of  the  sect  of  reformers. 

I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  produce,  from  any 
writer  of  tolerable  rei)utation,  assertions  that  have  so  kttle  foundation  in 
fact  as  these. 
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Though  this  chapter  contains  the  most  material  circumstances 
relative  to  the  earlier  part  of  Luther*s  life^  the  reader  may  not 
be  displeased  to  peruse  the  following  passages,  the  substance  of 
which  is  taken  from  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  Luther  s 
Works.  This  preface  is  sometimes  called  the  life  of  Luther, 
and  is  particularly  valuable,  because  it  was  written  by  the  pious 
Melancthon,  after  Luther's  decease,  and  because  it  is  wanting 
in  some  of  the  copies  of  the  Wittemberg  Latin  editions.*  The 
excellent  writer  begins  thus  : 

"  The  Rev.  Martin  Luther  had  given  reason  to  hope  that  in 
the  preface  to  this  part  of  his  vnritings,  he  would  favour  us  with 
some  account  of  his  own  life,  and  of  the  occasions  of  those 
contests  in  which  he  was  so  much  concerned.  And  no  doubt  he 
would  have  done  so,  if  before  this  volume  was  printed,  he  had 
not  been  called  from  the  present  mortal  life,  to  the  eternal  enjoy- 
ment of  God,  and  the  heavenly  Church.  A  luminous  review  of 
his  private  life  would  have  been  peculiarly  useful :  the  narrative 
must  have  been  full  of  lessons  for  the  admonition  of  posterity, 
and  also  full  of  examples  for  the  encouragement  of  piety :  more- 
over it  would  have  confuted  the  slanderous  fictions  of  his  enemies; 
who  insinuate,  that  he  was  stirred  up  by  princes  or  others  to 
undermine  the  dignity  of  bishops,  or  that  he  was  induced,  through 
the  violence  of  private  ambition,  to  break  the  bonds  of  monastic 
slavery. 

"  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  such  a  narrative  had  been 
executed  by  himself  with  a  copiousness  of  detail.  For  though  the 
malevolent  might  have  objected,  that  the  author  was  trumpeting 
his  own  praise,  we  know  very  well,  that  he  was  too  grave  a 
character  to  have  allowed  the  smallest  deviation  from  truth. 
Besides,  as  many  good  and  wise  men  are  yet  alive,  who,  he  must 
have  known,  were  well  acquainted  with  all  the  transactions, — 
to  have  devised  falsehoods  under  such  circumstances  must  have 
been  perfectly  ridiculous. 

"  1  now  proceed  to  recite,  with  the  strictest  regard  to  truth, 

*  It  has  been  published  separately  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  be  met  with. 
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such  matters  relative  to  bis  life,  as  I  either  actually  saw,  or  was 
told  of  by  himself.  » 

**  The  parentis  of  Luther  took  especial  care  in  their  daily 
instructions,  to  educate  their  son  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of 
God,  and  in  a  sense  of  his  duty.  The  youth  soon  displayed 
very  great  talents,  and  particularly  an  inclination  to  eloquence. 
With  great  ease  he  surpassed  his  schoolfellows  in  copiousness 
of  language,  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  and  if  he  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  met  with  suitable  teachers,  hisg^eat  capacity 
would  have  enabled  him  to  go  through  all  the  sciences.  Neither 
is  it  improbable  but  the  milder  studies  of  a  sound  philosophy, 
and  a  careful  habit  of  elaborate  composition,  might  have  been 
useful  in  moderating  the  vehemence  of  his  natural  temper :  bat 
at  Erfurt  he  was  introduced  to  the  dry,  thorny  logic  of  the  age ; 
and  his  penetrating  genius  quickly  made  him  master  of  all  that 
was  valuable  in  that  subject. 

"  His  capacious  mind  eager  for  knowledge,  was  not  content 
with  this.  He  proceeded  to  Cicero,  Virgil,  Livy,  and  the  rest. 
Nor  did  he  read  these  authors,  as  boys  do,  for  the  sake  of  the 
words,  but  for  the  instruction  they  furnish.  He  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  writers  ;  and  as  his  memory  was  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  tenacious,  almost  every  thing  he  had  read,  was  at  hand 
for  practice.  Hence  the  superior  genius  of  Luther  became  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  university. 

**  His  parents  had  intended  these  great  powers  of  eloquence, 
and  this  vast  strength  of  genius,  to  be  employed  in  public  busi- 
ness for  the  advantage  of  the  state ;  but  Luther,  contrary  to 
their  judgment,  suddenly  left  the  study  of  the  law,  and  entered 
the  Augustine  monastery  at  Erfurt.  There  he  not  only  gave  the 
closest  attention  to  ecclesiastical  learning,  but  also  personally 
submitted  to  the  severest  discipline.  He  far  exceeded  every 
one  in  all  kinds  of  religious  exercises,  in  reading,  in  arguing,  in 
fasting,  in  praying.  And  as  he  was  neither  a  little,  nor  a  weak 
man,  1  have  often  been  astonished  to  oTjscrve  how  little  meat  or 
drink  he  seemed  to  require.  I  have  seen  him,  when  he  was  in 
perfect  health,  absolutely  neither  eat  nor  drink  during  four  days 
together ;  at  other  times,  I  have  seen  him  for  many  days  be  con- 
tent with  the  slight  allowance  of  a  very  little  bread  and  a  herring 
on  each  day. 

"  The  immediate  occasion  of  his  commencing  that  course  of 
life  which  he  judged  most  adapted  to  sacred  duties  and  the  pro- 
motion of  piety,  was  this,  as  he  himself  told  me,  and  as  many 
persons  well  know.  While  he  was  deeply  reflecting  on  the 
astonishing  instances  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  so  great  alarm 
would  suddenly  affect  his  whole  frame,  as  almost  to  frighten 
him  to  death.  I  was  once  present,  when,  through  intense  exer- 
tion of  mind  in  the  course  of  an  argument  respecting  some  point 
of  doctrine,  he  was  so  terrified,  as  to  retire  to  a  neighbouring 
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chamber,  place  himself  on  the  bed,  and  pray  aloud,  frequently 
repeating  these  words,  '  He  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,  that  he 
might  have  mercy  upon  all/  These  alarming  agitations  came 
upon  him  either  for  the  first  time,  or,  certainly,  they  were  the 
severest  in  that  year,  when  he  lost  an  intimate  companion,  who 
was  killed ;  but  I  know  not  by  what  accident. 

"  It  was  not,  therefore,  poverty,  but  the  love  of  a  pious  life, 
which  induced  Luther  to  enter  the  monastery.  And  as  this  was 
his  grand  object,  he  was  not  content  with  the  usual  scholastic 
learning,  though  his  proficiency  in  it  was  surprising.  He  was 
not  in  quest  of  fame,  but  of  religious  improvement.  He  soon 
comprehended  the  subtle  processes  of  the  schools,  but  his  heart 
was  not  in  those  things.  The  fountain  of  sacred  and  hea« 
VENLY  LEARNING,  that  is,  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  the 
apostles,  were  more  suited  to  his  taste ;  and  these  he  studied 
with  the  greatest  avidity.  The  anxieties  and  terrors  above-men- 
tioned had  increased  this  turn  of  mind.  He  wished  to  know 
the  WILL  OF  GOD,  to  build  his  faith  on  the  firmest  foundations, 
and  to  cultivate  an  habitual  reverence  for  the  Divine  commands. 

"  He  used  to  say,  that  an  elderly  priest  in  the  monastery,  to 
whom  he  had  opened  the  distresses  of  his  conscience,  had  been 
of  great  use  to  him,  by  his  discourses  on  the  nature  of  faith,  and 
by  drawing  his  attention  to  that  expression  in  the  creed,  '  I  be« 
lieve  in  the  remission  of  Sins.'  The  elderly  priest  interpreted 
this  article  as  implying  not  merely  a  general  belief,  for  the 
devils  had  a  faith  of  that  sort,  but,  that  it  was  the  command  of 
God  that  each  particular  person  should  apply  this  doctrine  of 
the  remission  of  sins  to  his  own  particular  case :  and  this  inter- 
pretation, he  said,  was  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  a  passage  of 
St.  Bernard,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  who  maintains  the  same 
sentiment,  and  also  produces  the  apostle  Paul  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  free  justification  by  faith. 

"  This  conversation  proved  a  great  comfort  to  the  mind  of 
Luther.  He  was  led  to  attend  to  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith,  which  is  so  often  inculcated  by  that  apostle. 
By  reading  and  comparing  together  different  parts  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  by  an  increased  dependence  on  God 
in  daily  prayer,  he  gradually  acquired  more  light,  and  saw  the 
emptiness  of  the  usual  interpretations  of  Scripture. 

**  He  then  began  to  read  the  works  of  Augustine,  where  he 
found  many  decisive  passages  which  confirmed  his  idea  of  faith, 
and  gave  him  much  satisfaction.  He  read  other  divines,  but 
stuck  close  to  Augustine. 

*'  Frederic,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  heard  him  preach ;  and 
much  admired  the  excellent  matter  of  his  sermons,  as  well  as 
the  nervous  language  and  genius  of  the  preacher.^ 

*  Page  447.  [of  this  Vol.] 
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*•* Afterward,  Luther  undertook  to  expound  the  Psalms  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He  showed  the  difference  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel  :  he  refuted  the  ancient  pharisaical  error, 
at  that  time  prevalent  both  in  the  schools  and  the  pulpit,  that 
men  by  their  own  works  may  merit  the  remission  of  their  sins, 
and  be  accounted  righteous  before  God-  Thus  he  recalled  men*s 
minds  to  the  Son  of  God,  and,  like  John  the  Baptist,  showed 
them  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  be  taught  them,  that  remission  of  their  sins  is  freely 
for  Christ's  sake,  anduhat  this  benefit  is  to  be  received  by  &itb. 

"  This  revival  of  most  excellent  doctrine  procured  him  a  great 
and  extensive  authority  ;  especially  as  the  life  of  the  man  har- 
monized with  his  professions.  His  language  was  not  merely  that 
of  the  lips,  but  proceeded  from  the  heart.  The  proverb  was 
remarkably  verified  in  this  case — '  The  pious  conduct  of  a  man 
maketh  his  speech  persuasive.'  It  was  this  circumstance,  namely, 
the  sanctity  of  his  life,  that  induced  some  excellent  characters  to 
comply  with  the  plans  which  he  afterwards  proposed,  of  changing 
certain  established  ceremonies. 

**  Not  that  Luther,  at  this  time,  meditated  the  smallest  inno- 
vation on  the  customary  observances.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
a  most  rigid  disciplinarian ;  and  had  broached  nothing  to  alarm. 
But  he  was  illustrating  more  and  more  those  doctrines  of  which 
ALL  stand  in  need,  the  doctrines  of  repentance,  remission  of  sins, 
faith,  and  the  true  consolations  of  the  cross*  Pious  Christians 
were  delighted  with  these  things ;  and  even  learned  men  were 
much  pleased  to  see  Christ,  the  prophets,  and  the  apostles, 
brought,  as  it  were,  out  of  darkness  and  prison  ;  and  to  hear  of 
the  difference  between  law  and  gospel  and  their  promises,  and 
between  philosophy  and  the  word  of  God,  concerning  which 
important  matters,  not  a  line  was  to  be  found  in  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Duns  Scotus,  and  such  like.  Add  to  this,  the  writings  of 
Erasmus  proved  great  incitements  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  Luther  himself  diligently  studied  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures. 

**  Such  were  the  employments  of  Luther  at  the  time  when 
those  prostitute  indulgences  were  fiffet  proclaimed  by  that  most 
impudent  Dominican,  Tetzel.  Burning  with  the  love  of  every 
thing  that  was  godly,  and  irritated  by  Tetzel's  shameful  dis- 
courses, he  published  some  propositions  concerning  the  nature  of 
indulgences.  The  Dominican,  in  return,  publicly  burnt  Luther's 
propositions,  and  menaced  the  heretic  himself  with  the^flames. 
In  a  word,  the  outrageous  conduct  of  Tetzel  and  his  associates 
absolutely  compelled  Luther  to  discuss  the  subject  at  length,  in 
support  of  the  cause  of  Truth. 

**  In  this  manner  began  the  controversy  between  the  Reformers 
and  the  Papists.     As  yet  Luther  never  dreamt  of  changing  any 
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one  of  the  rites  of  the  church,  nor  even  of  entirely  rejecting  in- 
dulgences. They,  therefore,  charge  him  falsely,  who  say  that 
he  made  use  of  the  affair  of  the  indulgences  as  a  plausible  pre- 
text for  subverting  the  establishment,  or  for  increasing  either  his 
own  power  or  that  of  others. 

"  Frederic  of  Saxony,  in  particular^  conducted  himself  agree- 
ably to  the  known  character  of  that  prince.  He  neither  incited 
nor  applauded  Luther  ;  he  was  ever  distinguished  as  a  lover  of 
peace ;  and  it  was  with  a  painful  concern  that  he  beheld  the 
prospect  of  still  greater  dissensions. 

•*  But  he  was  a  wise  man,  and  was  influenced  not  merely  by 
worldly  maxims^  which  always  direct  us  to  crush  as  quickly  as 
possible  the  slightest  beginnings  of  every  innovation  :  he  re- 
verenced the  Divine  commands,  which  enjoin  attention  to  the 
Gospel,  and  forbid  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Truth.  Thus 
this  prince  submitted  to  God,  read  his  word  with  diligence,  and 
never  discouraged  whatever  his  iudgment  pointed  out  to  him  as 
sound  doctrine.  Moreover,  I  know  that  he  often  asked  wise 
and  learned  men  to  give  him  their  sentiments  freely  on  the  dis- 
puted points ;  and  in  particular  at  Cologne  he  besought  Eras- 
mus to  open  his  mind  to  him  respecting  the  controversies  in 
which  Luther  was  engaged.  There  Erasmus  spoke  without 
disguise :  '  The  man  is  right;  but  there  is  a  want  of  mildness 
in  him.'  ♦ 

*'  On  this  head  Duke  Frederic  afterwards  wrote  to  Luther, 
and  exhorted  him,  in  the  most  serious  manner,  to  moderate  the 
asperity  of  his  style. 

"  It  is  also  well  known  that  Luther  promised  Cardinal  Cajetan 
to  be  silent,  provided  his  adversaries  were  also  enjoined  silence. 
From  which  it  most  clearly  appears  that  he  had,  at  that  time, 
formed  no  purpose  of  raising  contests  in  the  church,  but  wished 
for  peace ;  till  ignorant  writers  provoked  him  on  all  sides,  and 
drew  him  into  fresh  disputes. 

**  The  grand  question  concerning  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
See  was  raised  by  Eckius  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  hatred 
of  the  pope  and  of  princes  against  Luther. 

"  Our  Reformer,  not  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest, 
undertook  the  cause  of  Truth,  without  the  least  motive  of  pri- 
vate ambition,  but  also  remained  throughout  the  course  of  it, 
always  mindful  of  his  own  peculiar  department ;  so  that  though 
he  was  naturally  of  an  ardent  and  passionate  temper,  yet  he 
constantly  disclmmed  the  use  of  force,  or  of  any  other  arms  but 
those  of  argument  and  instruction.  He  wisely  distinguished 
between  things  that  were  totally  different  in  every  way ;  for 
example,  the  duties  of  a  bishop  instructing  the  Church  of  God, 
and  of  a  magistrate  holding  the  sword  as  a  restraint  on  the  li- 
centious multitude. 

*  Page  462. 
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"  Accordingly  when  Satan,  who  loves  to  disgrace  religion  by 
the  rninous  errors  of  poor  miserable  men,  raised  up  several  sedi- 
tious characters  to  excite  tumults  and  irregularities,  Luther  was 
ever  the  man  to  condemn  such  outrages  in  the  strongest  language; 
and,  both  by  his  precepts  and  example,  to  adorn  and  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  social  order  and  polity.  When  I  seriously  re- 
FLECT  ON  THIS  MATTER,  and  Consider  how  many  great  men  in 
the  Church  have  failed  in  this  very  point,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  distinctly,  that  no  human  care  or  diligence  alone  could 
have  been  equal  to  this  effect ;  but  that  there  must  also  have 
been  a  divine  principle  which  illumined  and  directed  his  mind, 
and  preserved  nim  so  constantly  within  the  proper  limits  of  his 
duty. 

"  *  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  Crod*s,*  was  hb  constant  exhortation : 
in  other  words.  Worship  God  in  true  penitence,  and  in  an  open 
avowal  of  the  truth,  in  true  prayer  and  in  a  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  duties :  and  obey  with  reverence  and  in  the  fear  of 
God  all  the  civil  regulations  of  the  community  to  which  yon 
belong.  These  were  the  very  rules  to  which  Luther  himself 
adhered  in  his  practice.  He  gave  to  God  the  things  which  are 
God's.  He  taught  the  Troth,  and  he  offered  up  his  prayers  to 
God  on  right  principles  ;  he  likewise  possessed  the  other  virtues 
which  are  pleasing  to  God.  Lastly,  as  a  citizen,  he  a\'oided 
every  thing  that  had  the  smallest  tendency  to  sedition.  These 
virtues  rank  so  high  in  my  estimation,  that  in  this  life,  I  think, 
greater  accomplishments  cannot  be  desired. 

**  But  while  we  praise  the  excellences  of  the  man  who  made 
so  becoming  a  use  of  his  heavenly  gifts,  it  is  our  bounden  duty 
to  give  particular  thanks  to  God,  that  he  hath  been  pleased, 
through  Luther's  means,  to  restore  to  us  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
and  it  is  also  our  duty  to  preserve  and  spread  the  doctrine  which 
he  taught, — It  is  this  doctrine  which  must  guide  our  prayers, 
and  even  our  whole  lives.  It  is  this  doctrine,  of  which  the  Son 
of  God  says,  *  If  any  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words,  and 
my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make 
our  abode  with  him.' 

"  In  fact,  a  false  philosophy,  and  the  succeeding  errors  of 
Pelagius,  had  exceedingly  corrupted  the  pure  faith  of  the 
Scriptures.  St.  Augustine  was  raised  up  by  God  to  restore  it 
in  a  measure ;  and  1  doubt  not  but  if  he  could  now  judge  of 
the  controversies  of  the  present  age,  he  would  be  decidedly 
with  us. 

'*  With  my  whole  heart,  I  pray  to  the  eternal  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  for  his  own  and  his  Son's  glory, 
he  would  collect  together   the  Eternal  Church  by  the  voice  of 
his  Gospel :  and  may  he  direct  our  wills  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
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preserve  iu  its  purity  that  doctrine  which  he  hath  revived  among 
us  through  the  ministry  of  Martin  Luther  ! 

'*  The  Son  of  God  himself  prayed,  '  Father,  sanctify  them 
through  thy  truth  :  thy  word  is  truth/  To  this  prayer  of  our 
high  priest  we  would  add  our  own  petitions,  That  true  religion 
may  ever  shine  among  us  and  direct  our  lives*  These  were  the 
daily  prayers  of  Luther ;  and  continued  to  be  so  till  his  soul  was 
called  from  his  mortal  body,  which  took  place  without  struggle 
in  the  sixty  third-year  of  his  age/' 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  substance  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  Melancthon's  account  of  Luther,  written  very  soon 
after  the  death  of  that  Reformer.  The  known  integrity,  piety, 
and  moderation  of  the  writer,  render  his  Preface  to  the  second 
volume  of  Luther's  Works  peculiarly  valuable.  An  exact 
translation  was  deemed  unnecessary.  It  was  thought  better  to 
condense  the  matter  into  as  little  room  as  possible,  and  not  to 
interrupt  the  detail  of  the  biographer  by  introducing  any  par- 
ticulars from  other  authorities.  The  facts,  which  were  already 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  History,  are  in  general  omitted  in 
these  extracts.  A  trifling  repetition  sometimes  could  not  well  be 
avoided,  and  will  be  excused  by  the  indulgent  reader,  on  account 
of  the  instructive  remark  or  opinion  which  accompanies  it.  The 
positive  judgment  and  declaration  of  Melancthon,  whenever 
they  can  be  had,  respecting  the  circumstances  or  events  in 
which  he  himself  was  immediately  concerned,  cannot  fail  to  be 
instructive. 

But  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  it  has  unfortunately 
happened  that  those  passages  of  this  little  tract,  which  are  most 
deeply  practical,  and  which  peculiarly  relate  to  Luther's  peni- 
tential convictions,  and  to  his  progress  in  spiritual  understand- 
ing, during  the  earlier  years  of  his  religious  course,  have  been 
almost  entirelv  overlooked  by  historians  and  memorialists.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that  certain  precious  fragments  of  the 
secret  thoughts  and  practice  of  the  Reformer,  though  authentic 
beyond  all  dispute,  are  scarcely  known  among  protestants  in 
general.  The  pious  and  enlightened  reader  of  every  denomina- 
tion, will  no  doubt  be  gratified  in  seeing  them  brought  forward 
and  recorded  here. 


Miscellaneous  Observations. 

Melancthon,  in  another  place,  has  given  a  very  decided  testi- 
mony to  the  talents  of  Luther. 

"  Pomeranus,'*  says  he,  *'  is  a  grammarian,  and  explains  the 
force  of  words ;  I  profess  logick,  and  teach  both  the  manage- 
ment of  the  matter,  and  the  nature  of  argumentation ;  Justus 
Jonas  is  an  orator,  and  discourses  with  copiousness  and  ele- 
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gance ; — ^but  Luther  is  omnia  in  omnibus,  complete  in  every 
thing  ;  a  very  miracle  among  men ;  whatever  he  says,  whatever 
he  writes,  penetrates  their  minds,  and  leaves  the  most  astonish- 
ing stings  in  their  hearts.'' 

The  same  author  assures  us  that  he  often  found  Luther  at 
prayer,  with  vehemence  and  tears  imploring  God  for  the  whole 
Church.  He  daily  set  apart  a  portion  of  time  for  reading  psalms, 
and  for  earnest  supplication  ;  and  would  often  say,  he  was  not 
pleased  with  those,  who,  through  indolence  or  a  multiplicity  of 
employments^  contented  themselves  witli  mere  sighs  instead  of 
actual  prayers.  Forms  of  prayer,  he  said,  were  prescribed  to 
us  by  the  will  of  God ;  that  the  reading  of  them  might  warm 
our  affections,  and  that  our  voices  might  profess  aloud  the  God 
whom  we  serve  and  implore.* 

The  religious  student  of  Ecclesiastical  history  naturally  finds 
himself  interested  in  every  event  where  Luther  is  materially  con- 
cerned. This  does  not  arise  from  curiosity  alone.  Much  light 
is  often  thrown  on  the  characters  of  eminent  men,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  their  conduct  under  peculiar  or  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, provided  the  facts  be  but  stated  with  accuracy. 

The  various  accounts  of  authors,  respecting  the  immediate 
incidents,  which  determined  Luther  to  retire  from  the  world  into 
a  monastery, f  agree  in  the  main,  but  not  precisely  in  every  cir- 
cumstance. It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Melancthon,  who  speaks 
of  the  occasion  of  this  sudden  resolution,  as  a  thing  which  was 
well  known,  and  which  he  himself  had  heard  Luther  relate,  is 
not  only  silent  concerning  any  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
but,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  expressly  says,  he  does  not 
know  by  what  accident  Luther's  companion  was  killed.  The 
story  oi  the  thunder-storm  appears  also  to  have  had  little  weight 
on  the  mind  of  Melchior  Adamus  :  J  Yet,  from  the  very  respect- 
able evidence  collected  by  Seckendorf  and  others,  the  most  pro- 
bable conclusion  seems  to  be, 

1.  That  Luther's  companion  was  not  killed  by  lightning,  but 
murdered  by  some  unknown  person  who  left  him  miserably  bruised 
and  wounded.     His  name  is  said  to  have  been  Alexius. 

2.  That  Luther  himself^  while  walking  at  a  distance  from  house 
or  town,  was  so  alarmed  by  a  storm  of  thunder,  that  he  fell  upon 
the  ground,  and  in  that  situation  made  a  sort  of  vow  to  lead  a 
monastic  life  in  future,  if  he  should  be  delivered  from  the  im- 
pending danger. 

3.  That  he  afterwards  considered  this  vow  as  binding  on  his 
conscience,  which  was  at  that  time  in  a  remarkably  tender  state. 

*  Melch.  Adam,  [in  Vit.  Luth.  p.  170,  and  166.1 
t  Page  427  of  this  Vol. 
J  Who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  German  divines  who  promoted  the  Refor* 
mation. 
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4.  That  soon  after  these  events^  which  took  place  when  he  was 
about  twenty -one  years  of  age,  he  called  together  his  particular 
friends  and  fellow-students,  and  entertained  them  in  his  usual 
way,  with  music  and  a  convivial  treat ;  and  when  they  had  not 
the  smallest  suspicion  of  his  intentions,  he  besought  them  to  be 
cheerful  with  him  that  evening,  for  it  was  the  last  time,  he  said^ 
they  would  ever  see  him  in  his  present  situation,  as  he  had  ac- 
tually determined  to  begin  the  monastic  life.  In  the  morning 
he  wrote  farewell  letters  to  them ;  and  sent  his  parents  the  ring 
and  gown  which  belonged  to  him  as  Master  of  Arts  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  unfolded  to  them  in  writing  the  grounds  of  his 
resolution.  They  grieved  excessively  that  so  great  talents  should 
be  buried  in  a  state  of  almost  non-existence.  But  for  the  space 
of  a  month  nobody  was  admitted  to  speak  to  him.* 


No.   2. 


GEO.  SPALATINUS.     Page  450. 

George  Spalatinus  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  inti- 
mate friends  of  Luther.  He  was  of  all  others  the  person,  to 
whom  the  Reformer,  in  his  greatest  difficulties  and  dangers,  en- 
trusted his  most  secret  feelings  and  designs.  Spalatinus  by  his 
good  sense,  his  opportunity  of  easy  access  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  his  sincere  attachment  to  Luther,  was,  on  many 
occasions,  useful  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  general,  as 
well  as  to  his  friend  in  particular. 

A  private  epistolary  correspondence  between  the  two  seems  to 
have  been  frequent  and  uninterrupted  during  many  years  :  and 
as  the  historian  frequently  refers  to  certain  parts  of  it,  which  are 
extremely  interesting,  the  following  short  account  of  Georgius 
Spalatinus  himself  may  have  its  use. 

He  was  a  Franconian  of  considerable  learning  and  great  dis- 
cretion. He  was  about  a  year  older  than  Luther,  but  appears 
not  to  have  begun  the  study  of  divinity,  with  any  degree  of  ear- 
nestness, till  he  was  more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  He  requested 
his  friend  to  give  him  his  advice  concerning  the  best  method  of 
acquiring  sacred  knowledge.  The  answer  of  Luther  on  this  oc- 
casion well  deserves  to  be  remembered  and  practised  by  every 
student  in  divinity.  After  recommending  to  his  notice  certain 
parts  of  the  writings  of  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine,  he 
exhorts  him  always  to  begin  his  studies  with  "  serious  prayer  ;" 
for,  says  he,  there  is  really  no  Interpreter  of  the  Divine 

*  Seek.  [Lib.  i.  §  8.  Add  3.  p.  21.]  Luth.  £p.— Melch.  Adam,  [in  YitA 
Lath.  p.  102.] 
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Wo&D.  BTT  ITS  owx  AcTHOR.     He  adds.  Read  the  Bible 

13  03.3EE  FEOX  THE  BEGINNING  TO  THE  END.* 

L/^t^irffT.  ia  his  letters  to  Spalatinos,  addresses  him,  sometimes 
IS  LTsTxrLis.  and  sometimes  as  R^^trar  of  the  Elector  of 
SiTTT.  bet  takes  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  call  him  Minister 
cc  JaiCi  C^irist.  In  fact  Spalatinus  was  both  secretarj  and 
^cfij-ecczseilor  to  the  elector  ;  he  accompanied  him  to  several 
Gnus  Diets  ;  and  at  his  court,  he  preached  and  performed  the 
dxifes  q£  diSDesdc  chaplain.f  A  stronger  proof  of  the  high  esti- 
iHitrVe  in  whidi  he  was  supposed  to  be  held  by  Frederic  the 
W^ie  seeds  C3C  to  be  addocea,  than  that,  in  the  year  1519,  the 
pcoe  sV.iipy,  Leo  X.  condescended  to  write  a  letter  to  his  Be- 
i^TTD  Son  Gcoege  Spalatinus,  in  which,  after  acknowledg- 
iiir.  i:i  tbs  mas  flattering  terms,  the  great  inflnence  and  weight 
v^icri  SpiladnTs  had  with  the  elector,  and  how  very  much  ^t 
VCZ3X  Tilled  the  prudent  and  wholesome  advice  of  lus  secretary, 
hs  experts  him  '^  in  the  Lord,  and  with  his  paternal  authority 
r£c:=ir»  hfiR,  to  contribute  every  thing  in  his  power  to  repress 
tze  iiZssZMM  temerity  of  Brother  Martin  Luther,  that  child  of 
Sita^,  wbaoe  pievoos  heresy  was  spreading  among  the  creduloas 

hi  :*je  a£iirs  ot  religion,  Spalatinus  used  all  his  influence  to 
scivcfihen  the  party  of  Lother  ;  but  he  was  often  so  vexed  and 
enKi  iispiritai  on  accoont  of  the  little  attention  that  was  paid  to 
hss  own  ministerial  exertions,  that  he  seriously  thought  of  quit- 
tfsc  his  Kiziation  at  the  elector's  court.  Luther  oppc^ed  this  in- 
tec&oQ  in  the  most  animated  and  decisive  terms :  X  "  Take  c^'' 
saii  be,  ^  lii:  you  get  the  better  of  these  thoughts  which  harass 
ycur  nizi.  cr,  a:  least,  learn  to  dismiss  them.  You  must  not 
ie^krr:  ihe  nilristry  of  the  word  of  God.  Christ  has  called  you 
;o  iis  ^rvics?.  Yield  yourself  to  his  good  pleasure.  At  present 
VvU  io  r.c:  uniei^ULnd  the  importance  of  your  situation  ;  you 
w/.l  uz.ier*tJL::i  i:  belter  by  and  by.  The  desire  you  have  to 
qui:  vcur  jv^s:  is  a  mere  temptation  :  the  reason  of  which,  we, 
who  iT^  5pe>:u:or?,  see  belter  than  vou  do  yourself.  In  a  case 
c!  tils  sort,  yea  should  rather  trust  tlie  judgment  of  your  friends 
thAn  ycur  own.  We  are  the  means,  which,  on  this  occasion,  the 
Lord  uses  for  your  comfort  and  advice.  We  call  God  to  wit- 
ness, ihat  in  wishing  you  to  continue  in  your  vocation  we  have 
no  other  object  but  his  will  and  his  glory.  I  consider  it  as 
a  certain  sign  of  your  ministry  being  acceptable  to  God,  that 
you  are  thus  tempted.  If  it  were  otherwise,  you  would  not 
be  weary,  and  deplore  your  unfruitfulness  ;  you  would  rather 
bustle,  and  seek  to  please  men,  as  those  do  who  talk  much, 
though  they  were  never  sent  with  a  commission  to  preach  the 
Gospel."  /.  .  . 

♦  [Lath.  Ep.  No.  53.  De  Wette.] 
t  Page  401.  :  [Lath.  Ep.  ap.  Melch.  Adam,  in  Vit.  Spal.  p.  99.] 
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On  the  same  subject  Luther  writes  thus  :  *  "  You  ask  my 
advice,  my  dear  Spalatinus,  whether  you  should  quit  your  situa« 
lion  at  the  elector  s  court.  This  is  my  opinion.  I  own  there  is 
reason  in  what  you  allege.  *  The  word  of  God  is  disregarded/ 
And  it  is  a  wise  rule,  '  not  to  pour  out  speeches  where  there  is 
no  attention.'  But  I  say,  if  there  be  any  persons  that  love  to 
hear,  you  should  not  cease  to  speak.  I  myself  acted  on  the 
principle  which  I  now  recommend  to  you  ;  otherwise  I  might 
long  ago  have  been  silent  amidst  this  prodigious  contempt  of  the 
word  of 'God.  Therefore,  I  affirm,  that  unless  you  have  some 
better  reason,  which  lies  heavy  on  your  conscience,  this  perverse 
and  unreasonable  inattention  of  wicked  men  is  not  a  sufficient 
cause  for  your  leaving  the  court.  Consider  of  how  much  ser- 
vice you  may  be  to  many,  from  the  weight  of  vour  influence  with 
the  prince,  and  from  your  long  experience  of  the  ways  of  cour- 
tiers.  Whatever  may  be  the  abilities  of  your  successor,  Frederic 
the  Wise  will  not  trust  him  much,  till  time  has  furnbhed  proofs 
of  his  integrity.  On  the  whole,  I  cannot  so  much  as  conceive 
any  reason  that  will  justify  the  step  you  speak  of,  but  one, 
namely,  marriage.  Stay,  therefore,  where  you  are  ;  or  if  you 
do  depart,  let  a  wife  be  the  cause.'' 

Spalatinus  continued  in  his  employments  until  his  death, 
which  happened  in  his  grand  climacteric,  sixty-three,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1545.f  Great  grief  and  depression  of  spirits  are 
said  to  have  hastened  his  end.  There  is  extant  a  most  judicious, 
consolatory  letter,^  which  Luther  wrote  to  him  the  preceding 
year,  and  which  gave  him  much  comfort.  Spalatinus,  it  seems, 
through  ignorance  or  inadvertency,  had  consented  to  the  illegal 
marriage  of  a  clergyman  of  bad  character  :  and  the  matter  hung 
heavy  on  his  mind.  1.  Luther  wisely  cautions  his  friend  against 
giving  way  to  too  much  sorrow.  He  was  well  acquainted,  he 
said,  with  the  dreadful  efiects  of  it.  He  had  felt  those  effects 
in  his  own  case  :  and  he  had  seen  them  in  the  cases  of  others. 
He  instanced  Melancthon,  who  fell  into  a  most  dangerous  dis- 
ease, owing  to  great  grief.  He  then  takes  up  the  case  at  the 
worst,  namely,  on  the  supposition  that  Spalatinus  had  been  really 
much  to  blame  in  the  affair  ;  and  shows  that  still  he  ought  not 
to  despair  of  the  grace  of  God,  who  was  ready  to  pardon  not 
only  the  slight  faults,  but  the  most  grievous  sins  of  the  penitent. 
He  tells  him,  that  formerly  he  himself  had  been  in  a  similar  af- 
fliction of  mind,  which  had  brought  him  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
grave  ;  but  that  Staupitius  had  been  of  great  use  to  him,  by  say- 
ing, **  You  are  endeavouring  to  quiet  your  conscience  by  con- 
sidering yourself  as  a  slight,  outward,  superficial  sinner  ;  but 
you  ought  to  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is  ready  to  save  the  great- 

♦  [Luth.  Ep.  (DeWettc.)  No.G37.] 

t  [Molch.  Adam,  in  Vit.  G.  Spal.  p.  100.) 

J  [Luth.  Ep.  (De  Wette)  No.  2229.] 
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est  and  the  vilest  of  sinners."  Lastly,  Luther,  as  a  kind  brother, 
exhorts  him  in  the  sweetest  and  most  emphatical  language  to  de- 
rive his  comfort  from  a  view  of  the  gracious  Redeemer. 

Thus  we  find  Luther  always  the  same  man.  Exercised  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  he  feels  for  others.  Naturally  tender  and 
grateful,  he  loves  his  friends,  and  administers  every  comfort  in 
his  power.  His  eye  is  always  fixed  on  the  next  world  ;  and  the 
proper  business  of  this  life,  with  him,  is  the  care  of  the  soal. 
The  account  just  given  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  his  talents  as 
a  spiritual  adviser.  How  many,  in  a  like  case,  through  a  mis- 
taken afiection,  or  through  fear  of  giving  ofience  ft  an  aged, 
dying  friend,  would  have  contented  themselves  with  saying  no- 
thing but  "  smooth  things "  *  concerning  human  infirmity, 
general  sincerity,  and  the  venial  nature  of  sins  of  inadvertence, 
&c«  But  Martin  Luther,  though  behind  no  man  in  compassion 
and  benevolence,  kept  two  things  constantly  in  mind,  the  glory 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  salvation  of  men's  souls.  Hence,  on 
these  subjects  particularly,  he  always  spoke  without  disguise. 


No.  3. 


ERASMUS.     Page  507. 

It  is  a  most  unpleasant  circumstance  belonging  to  the  history 
of  this  great  man,  that  the  longer  he  lives,  the  lower  he  sinks  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Christian  reader.  It  is  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation,  while  he  was  exposing  the  scandalous  practices 
of  the  indolent,  debauched,  avaricious  clergy,  that  he  appears  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  But  when  Luther  and  his  associates 
began  to  preach  boldly  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  its  purity,  Erasmus 
instantly  shrunk  back  ;  and  not  only  ceased  to  be  a  coadjutor  of 
the  Reformers,  but  became  gradually  their  peevish  and  disgusted 
adversary.  With  inconceivable  address  and  management,  he 
steadily  trode,  as  long  as  he  could,  his  favourite  middle  path  of 
pleasing  both  sides  ;  but  when  the  contention  grew  sharp,  when 
the  doctrines  of  Grace  were  found  to  offend  the  great  and  the 
powerful,  and  when  persecution  was  at  the  door,  the  cautious 
evasive  system  was  no  longer  practicable ;  Erasmus  was  called 
upon  to  decide;  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  to  which  party 
a  character  of  his  stamp  would  incline. 

When  we  divest  ourselves  of  prejudice,  and  view  Erasmus  as 
the  most  elegant  scholar  of  his  age,  admired  and  courted  by 
Princes,  Popes,  and  dignified  Ecclesiastics,  we  are   compelled  to 

*  Isa.  XXX.  10. 
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admit,  that  his  temptation  to  support  the  established  hierarchy 
was  very  great ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  had  not  a  clearer 
and  a  more  affecting  insight  into  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human 
heart.  If  he  had  understood  more  of  men's  natural  alienation 
from  God  by  the  fall^  and  had  had  a  deeper  practical  sense  of 
the  evil  of  sin  in  his  own  case,  he  would  have  felt  weary  and 
heavy  laden;  he  would  have  sought  more  diligently  for  deliverance 
from  internal  guilt  and  misery;  he  would  have  been  more 
disposed  to  resist  temptations  of  every  sort,  and  particularly 
those  sins  that  easily  beset  him ;  and  lastly,  though  he  might 
still  have  differed  from  Luther  in  subordinate  matters  or  modes 
of  expression,  he  would  have  had  the  same  general  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  Redemption  bv  Christ  Jesus ;  and  instead  of  raising 
captious  objections  against  tne  doctrines  of  Grace^  and  quarrelling 
with  the  man  whom  Providence  had  ordained  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  their  revival,  he  would  have  applied  those  blessed  healing 
truths  to  the  distresses  of  his  own  conscience,  and  would  have 
rejoiced  in  that  "  burning  and  shining  light "  which  arose  amidst 
the  thick  darkness  of  Papal  ignorance  and  superstition. 

In  one  word  ;  the  different  sentiments,  which  these  great  men 
entertained  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  was  the  real 
cause  of  their  unhappy  contention ;  every  circumstance  of  which 
may  be  traced  to  tiiis  single  source.  And  no  wonder ;  for  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  a  warm  and  cordial  attachment 
should  long  subsist  between  persons,  who  zealously  support 
contrary  notions  of  the  way  of  eternal  salvation.  It  is  true,  that 
where  the  natural  tempers  are  mild  and  ingenuous,  many  causes 
of  irritation  might  be  avoided  or  suppressed ;  and  it  is  true  also, 
that  where  Divine  Grace  is  powerful,  the  affections  of  meekness, 
kindness  and  forbearance,  will  abound  and  be  in  vigorous  exercise. 
But  after  all  that  can  be  said  or  imagined,  there  will  still  be 
such  an  essential  difference  of  the  spiritual  taste,  such  an  oppo- 
sition of  the  judgment,  and  such  a  dissimilitude  in  the  whole 
turn  of  thinking,  that  separation,  not  coalescence,  dissension, 
not  agreement,  is  to  be  looked  for  under  such  circumstances. 

One  cannot  reflect  on  these  things  without  much  concern.  The 
cause  of  disunion,  here  pointed  at,  is  of  very  extensive  opera- 
tion in  practice,  and  might  be  exemplified  in  many  lamentable 
instances,  as  well  as  in  the  unfriendly  strife  between  Luther  and 
Erasmus. 

The  present  volume  contains  ample  materials  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  judgment  both  of  the  soundness  of  Luther's 
Christianity,  and  also  of  the  earnestness  with  which  he  taught 
his  doctrines.  Every  thing  that  is  to  follow  concerning  him,  is 
altogether  of  a  similar  description  with  what  has  gone  before. 
With  intense  study  and  with  fervent  prayer,  he  searches  for 
light,  and  he  attains  it :  Faithful  to  his  convictions,  he  speaks 
without  disguise ;  he  exerts  every  nerve  in  support  of  Christian 
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truth  and  Christian  liherty ;  and  as  he  is  engaged  in  a  contest 
which  he  considers  as  the  cause  of  God,  he  is  ever  ready  to 
hazard  all  that  in  this  life  is  dear  to  man. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  concerning  Erasmus,  and 
also  from  what  is  advanced  in  the  Preface,  the  student  of  the 
History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  will  be  led  to  expect  further 
documents  relative  both  to  his  religious  sentiments,  and  to  the 
part  which  he  acted  during  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  The 
fiicts  which  are  at  present  before  the  reader,  it  must  be  owned, 
do  not  convict  that  cautious  and  artful  disputant,  of  any  decided 
opposition  to  a  change  in  the  Ecclesiastical  system,  or  of  any 
settled  alienation  of  mind  from  the  Reformer.  On  the  contrary, 
they  must  rather  be  considered,  in  the  main,  as  favourable  both 
to  Luther  and  to  his  doctrines.  Yet  enough  has  appeared  already 
to  raise  considerable  suspicions  respecting  the  stanch  orthodoxy 
of  his  faith,  and  the  honest  simplicity  and  disinterestedness  of 
his  intentions. 

In  the  next  volume  we  shall  endeavour  to  throw  light  on 
these  matters.  At  present  we  conclude  with  the  substance  of  a 
passage  extracted  from  one  of  his  little  controversial  tracts.  The 
quotation,  though  but  short,  is  of  itself  sufficiently  characteristic 
to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence,  that  Erasmus  differed  very  ma- 
terially from  Luther,  in  his  ideas  of  the  importance  of  certain 
scriptural  doctrines,  and  also  of  the  existing  contest  with  the 
Romish  hierarchy. 

"  If,"  says  he,  "  I  were  called  upon  to  suffer  for  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  I  should  not  refuse  to  die  ;  but  as  yet  I  have  no 
disposition  to  suffer  death  for  Luther^s  paradoxes.  The  present 
disputes  are  not  concerning  articles  of  faith  ;  but,  whether  the 
pope's  supremacy  is  of  Christ's  appointment ;  whether  the  order 
of  cardinals  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  church ;  whether  there  is 
Christ^s  authority  for  the  practice  of  confession;  whether  free-will 
contributes  to  salvation  ;  whether  faith  confers  salvation  ;*  .  .  . 
whether  the  mass  can  in  any  sense  be  called  a  sacrifice  :  On 
account  of  these  points,  which  are  the  usual  subjects  of  the 
scholastic  contentions,  I  would  neither  endanger   my  own  life, 

nor  venture  to  take  away  the  life  of  another During  our 

endless  quarrels,  whether  any  human  works  should  be  denomi- 
nated GOOD,  the  consequence  is,  we  produce  no  good  works. 
While  we  are  contending  whether  faith  alone  without  works 
confers  salvation,!  we  neither  reap  the  fruits  of  faith,  nor  the 
regard  of  good  works.  Besides,  there  are  some  things  of  such 
a  nature,  that,  though  they  were  ever  so  true,  they  ought  not 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  hearing  of  the  populace  ;  for  example. 
That  free-will  is  nothing  but  an  unmeaning  term  ;  That  any 
person  may  do  the  office  of  a  priest,  and  has  the  power  of  remit- 

*  Conferat  salutem.  f  Conferat  salutem. 
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ting  sins^  and  of  consecrating  the  body  of  our  Lord ; — That 
Justification  is  by  faith  alone  ;  ♦  and  that  our  works  are  of 
no  use  for  that  end.  What  can  be  the  effect  of  throwing  out 
such  paradoxical  doctrines  as  these  before  the  vulgar^  but  schism 
and  sedition."  f 

This  language  is  so  perfectly  intelligible^  that  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  add  any  remarks  by  way  of  elucidation. 

*  Sol&  fide  conferri  justitiam.  opera  nostra  nihil  ad  rem  facere. 
t  Erasm.  Puig.  ad  exp.  Hutten. 
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